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Literary  Rivalry  and  Local  Books  (1836-1860) 

By  Bertha-Monica  Stearns, 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

N the  eighteen  thirties  and  forties  the  Annual  or  Gift  Book 
held  high  sway.  The  vogue  of  the  Keepsakes,  Garlands, 
Wreaths,  and  Gems  has  been  recorded  by  literary  his- 
torians, and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  type  elabo- 
rately described.  The  bindings,  the  gilding,  the  many  “embellish- 
ments,” and  the  gently  sentimental  tone  of  these  volumes  proclaimed 
the  fact  that  they  were  indeed  gift  books,  more  enduring  than  the 
flowers  and  less  costly  than  the  jewels  from  which  they  took  their 
names,  but  like  them  chiefly  useful  for  decorative  effect. 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  publications  at  first  glance,  but  essen- 
tially different  from  them  in  purpose,  is  a group  of  local  Books  which 
appeared  during  the  decades  immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
little  volumes  that  have  remained  for  the  most  part  unnoticed.  Occa- 
sionally they  have  been  included  in  lists  of  Annuals,  but  viewed  as  mere 
miscellanies  their  true  significance  is  lost.  For  these  local  Books  with 
their  offerings  of  prose  and  verse  did  not  come  into  existence  primarily 
to  purvey  elegant  and  refined  sentiments.  They  were  conceived  in 
the  sturdy  spirit  of  civic  pride,  and  were  designed  to  exhibit  the  liter- 
ary prowess  of  a given  region.  With  complacent  satisfaction  they 
record  local  achievement  in  letters  and  reflect  the  literary  status  of 
their  communities. 

The  Boston  Book  of  1836,  edited  by  H.  B.  Tuckerman,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  publication  of  its  particular  kind.  It  is  a modest 
looking  volume,  attractively  but  not  gaudily  bound,  displaying  as 
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frontispiece  its  only  illustration — “The  Great  Tree  on  Boston  Com- 
mon.” A Preface  sets  forth  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  confesses 
to  certain  difficulties  encountered  by  the  compiler,  and  concludes  with 
the  hopeful  comment: 

These  gleanings  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  they  awaken  any 
mind  to  renewed  effort,  or  excite  in  a single  bosom  a well  founded 
interest  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  editor  explained  in  the  Preface  that  it  was  his  purpose  to 
present  the  public  with  a volume  which  should  “exemplify  the  prac- 
ticability of  promoting  literature  without  detriment  to  the  demands 
of  active  duty.”  Interested  readers  might  learn  from  this  Book,  he 
pointed  out,  how  much  could  be  accomplished  in  “the  domain  of  intel- 
lect and  sentiment”  by  serious  application  to  writing  during  intervals 
of  business  or  professional  labor.  For  its  contents  had  been  selected 
from  the  literary  efforts  of  busy  people — clergymen,  journalists,  law- 
yers, teachers,  and  even  merchants  and  bankers.  With  but  one  “acci- 
dental exception”  the  Book  was  composed  entirely  of  material  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  local  periodicals,  and  represented  only  the  work  of 
“natives  or  present  and  past  residents”  of  Boston.  By  means  of  this 
compilation,  the  editor  confessed,  he  hoped  to  reveal  the  characteris- 
tic literary  spirit  of  the  community.  In  attempting  to  do  this  he  had 
found  himself  confronted  by  several  problems.  A dearth  of  humorous 
articles  and  an  over  abundance  of  political  and  theological  matter 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  secure  the  diversity  he  would  have  liked  in 
a book  of  selections.  He  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  “some- 
thing of  the  pilgrim  fondness  for  the  useful,  the  vigorous,  the  prac- 
tical, and  an  antipathy  to  vanities”  seemed  to  characterize  the  literary 
taste  of  Bostonians.  But  although  this  wealth  of  didactic  material 
brought  its  disadvantages,  he  took,  nevertheless,  a proper  pride  in  the 
thought  that  his  fellow-citizens  were  concerned  with  serious  things. 

An  examination  of  this  Boston  Book  bears  out  the  editor’s  gen- 
eral appraisal  of  his  materials.  Essays  and  poems  form  the  greater 
part  of  its  contents,  while  a half  dozen  brief  tales  do  what  they  can  to 
add  a lighter  touch.  Among  the  many  essayists  Daniel  Webster  was 
represented  by  an  article  on  architecture;  Edward  Everett  by  “The 
Death  of  Lafayette” ; William  Ellery  Channing  by  a discussion  of 
poetry;  Josiah  Quincy  by  “The  Institutions  of  Boston”;  Lyman 
Beecher  by  “The  West.”  Such  national  and  local  subjects  as  “The 
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Responsibility  of  Americans,”  “The  Destiny  of  the  Republic,”  “Yan- 
kee Notions,”  and  “Thanksgiving  Day”  balanced  literary  discussions 
of  the  writings  of  Coleridge,  Byron,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Miscel- 
laneous articles  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  Social  Amusements,  The 
Press,  Politeness,  Self-education.  Poets  appeared  in  profusion  sing- 
ing of  Spring,  Liberty,  Home,  Death,  and  Immortality.  Among  these 
versifiers  N.  P.  Willis,  Henry  Ware,  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  Park  Ben- 
jamin, R.  H.  Dana,  Miss  Peabody,  and  a host  of  others  sounded  the 
serious  note,  while  Washington  Allston  with  his  ballad  “The  Paint 
King,”  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  with  “Katy  Did,”  and  Charles 
Sprague  with  an  amusing  satire,  “The  Novel  Reader,”  provided  more 
sprightly  poetic  entertainment.  The  few  tales  included  in  the  volume 
were  little  more  than  expanded  anecdotes,  and  among  these  a gay  bit 
of  nonsense  by  young  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  furnished  the 
comic  relief.  On  the  whole  the  collection  gave  a good  account  of  the 
community  it  represented  and  suggested  that  the  industrial  climate 
of  Boston  was  tempered  by  a growing  body  of  polite  literature. 

The  appearance  of  a publication  with  so  challenging  a title  as  The 
Boston  Book  was  bound  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  emulation  elsewhere, 
and  before  the  year  was  out  both  Philadelphia  and  Portland,  Maine, 
embarked  upon  similar  undertakings.  The  Portland  Book  (1836) 
was  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  “editress”  of 
The  Portland  Magazine,  an  energetic  young  woman  who  was  later 
to  become  well  known  to  readers  of  American  fiction.  Mrs.  Stephens 
was  quick  to  see  the  appeal  that  lay  in  such  a local  offering,  and 
promptly  prepared  a work  designed  to  celebrate  the  achievement  of 
the  Maine  city.  An  engraving  of  “Diamond  Cove,  Portland  Har- 
bour,” followed  by  a Preface  duly  setting  forth  the  plan  and  nature 
of  the  compilation  show  that  the  editor  had  taken  The  Boston  Book 
as  her  model.  But  she  proposed  to  improve  upon  the  original.  Her 
object  was  to  present  a “strictly  literary”  volume,  made  up  largely  of 
new  contributions  from  Portland  writers,  and  merely  supplemented  by 
selections  from  their  earlier  works.  Only  writers  who  were  actual 
citizens  of  Portland,  or  native  born,  were  to  be  represented,  and  it  was 
Mrs.  Stephens’  proudest  boast  that  a little  city  of  barely  fifteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  could  provide  a sufficient  amount  of  prose  and  verse 
to  fill  a volume.  Making  a local  Book  entirely  from  “original”  mate- 
rial, however,  proved  more  difficult  than  she  had  expected.  Writers 
either  failed  to  send  in  the  contributions  they  had  promised,  or  they 
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did  not  keep  to  the  number  of  pages  allotted  them.  After  frequent 
disappointments,  Mrs.  Stephens  found  it  necessary  to  remove  all 
restrictions,  take  whatever  was  sent,  and  when  nothing  new  was  forth- 
coming, use  selections  already  in  print.  As  she  had  agreed  with  the 
publisher  to  prepare  a volume  “two-thirds  original  at  least”  she  was 
forced  to  fill  up  the  space  left  vacant  by  negligent  literati  with  con- 
tributions of  her  own.  This  she  probably  did  not  find  it  hard  to  do, 
as  poetry  and  romantic  fiction  seemed  to  flow  without  effort  from 
her  pen. 

The  completed  work  consisted  of  twenty-nine  articles  in  prose  and 
eleven  in  verse.  Besides  the  names  of  Joseph  Ingraham,  John  Neal, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  N.  P.  Willis,  Seba  and  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith,  all  well  known  at  the  time  in  what  Mrs.  Stephens  would 
have  called  “the  world  of  literature,”  the  Portland  Book  presented 
in  alphabetical  order,  “to  avoid  all  partiality,”  over  a score  of  others. 
Much  narrative  material  enlivened  this  Book.  Mrs.  Stephens  herself 
contributed  a story  called  “The  Deserted  Wife,”  a romantic  treat- 
ment of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Bothwell,  one  of  the  many 
tales  she  was  to  invent  from  the  lives  of  historical  figures.  Seba  Smith 
obligingly  related  “Jack  Downing’s  Visit  to  Portland”;  Nathaniel 
Deering  provided  a dubiously  humorous  skit;  William  McClintock 
supplied  a bit  of  rough  comedy.  These  offerings  gave  to  the  volume 
a considerably  lighter  tone  than  that  of  The  Boston  Book.  The  citi- 
zens of  Portland  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  lively  young 
“authoress”  for  somehow  managing  to  suggest  that  the  literary  spirits 
of  their  city  did  not  disdain  cakes  and  ale. 

The  Philadelphia  Book  of  1836  bore  the  same  sub-title  as  The 
Boston  Book — “Specimens  of  Metropolitan  Literature” — and  indeed 
boasted  the  same  editor,  Henry  T.  Tuckerman.  For  a frontispiece 
this  Book  displayed  “The  Residence  of  William  Penn  in  the  Year 
1700,”  but  it  dispensed  with  any  explanatory  Preface,  and  presented 
without  comment  a regularly  alternating  series  of  prose  and  verse. 
Unlike  its  predecessors,  it  did  not  attempt  to  be  exclusively  contem- 
porary, but  included  selections  from  the  works  of  earlier  writers. 
Joseph  Dennie,  Francis  Hopkinson,  Philip  Freneau,  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown,  Thomas  Godfrey,  and  John  Dickinson  illustrated  the 
achievement  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume,  however,  was  filled  with  essays  and  poems  of  a later  date.  A 
considerable  diversity  of  subject  matter  gave  animation  to  the  col- 
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lection,  although  only  one  short  story  was  admitted — a simple  domes- 
tic tale  by  the  popular  Miss  Leslie.  Articles  entitled  “Philadelphia 
in  1732,”  “Reminiscences  of  Philadelphia,”  and  “Early  Poets  of 
Philadelphia”  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  was  indeed  a local  book; 
nevertheless,  the  volume  as  a whole  seemed  less  characteristic  of  a 
particular  city  than  had  its  predecessors.  The  editor  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  generalize  as  he  had  done  in  his  earlier  work  con- 
cerning the  literary  spirit  of  the  community  he  was  celebrating. 

In  1837  a second  Boston  Book , edited  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  offered 
to  interested  readers  another  opportunity  of  estimating  the  literary 
achievement  of  “the  metropolis  of  the  North.”  As  in  the  former 
volume  a local  view  served  as  frontispiece,  and  a foreword  set  forth 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  editor.  Many  of  the  writers  who  had 
contributed  to  the  1836  Book  reappeared  in  this  miscellany,  repre- 
sented, however,  by  different  selections,  and  some  fifteen  new  names 
were  added.  The  material  was  still  largely  didactic.  Reflections  upon 
travel,  home  life,  education,  and  reading  made  up  a great  part  of  the 
contents;  but  the  emphasis  upon  local  themes  was  unmistakable.. 
H.  T.  Tuckerman  supplied  an  introductory  poem,  entitled  “The  Tri- 
Mountain”;  Whittier  was  represented  by  his  poem  called  “New 
England”;  Oliver  Wendell  Homes  by  “Our  Yankee  Girls”;  J.  S. 
Gardiner  by  “The  Spirit  of  New  England”;  John  Pierpont  by  “Lex- 
ington Ode”;  J.  T.  Buckingham  by  “Thanksgiving”;  and  Charles 
Sprague  by  “The  Pilgrim  Land.” 

About  the  same  time  that  this  second  Boston  Book  appeared,  a 
Manhattan  publisher  issued  a New  York  Book  (1837),  compiled  by 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  “from  the  poetical  writings  of  natives  of  the  State 
of  New  York.”  The  Preface  declared  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
editor  in  making  the  collection  was  “to  give  a local  habitation  and  a 
name  to  fugitive  pieces  which,  though  worthy  of  being  thus  preserved, 
have  hitherto  been  circulated  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  only.” 
To  these  random  items  were  to  be  added,  by  way  of  giving  complete- 
ness to  the  volume,  “specimens  of  those  New  York  poets  whose  writ- 
ings had  already  been  collected  in  another  shape.” 

This  miscellany  was  more  like  the  popular  annuals  than  were  any 
of  the  other  local  books.  Indeed,  the  publisher  declared  in  the 
Advertisement  to  the  volume  that  he  had  hurried  his  work  through 
the  press  in  a fortnight  in  order  that  it  might  appear  at  the  season 
when  Annuals  were  most  in  request.  No  local  view  appeared  as 
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frontispiece.  Instead,  the  opening  page  was  embellished  with  a fes- 
tive Cupid  shooting  at  a heart  poised  upon  a gentle  eminence,  the 
whole  encircled  with  scrolls  and  roses.  Some  fifty  writers  with  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  poems  made  up  the  volume.  There  was  no 
particular  emphasis  upon  New  York  themes,  although  some  verses 
celebrating  local  scenery  were  included.  For  the  most  part  the  Book 
spoke  the  language  of  sentiment,  offering  tender  affection  to  wives, 
daughters,  and  languishing  maidens,  or  romantic  homage  to  the  noble 
savage.  Nevertheless  an  interesting  group  of  writers  was  brought 
together,  from  Mrs.  Ann  Bleecher  and  Washington  Irving  to  such 
popular  authors  as  Lucretia  Davidson,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Ellet,  Emma  Embury,  John  Inman,  Theodore  Fay,  C.  F.  Hoff- 
man, and  R.  C.  Sands. 

The  year  1838  brought  forth  The  Baltimore  Book,  edited  by 
W.  H.  Carpenter  and  that  redoubtable  knight  of  the  pen,  T.  S. 
Arthur.  The  editors  explained  that  they  had  originally  intended 
“merely  to  present  a specimen  of  Baltimore  talent  on  the  same  plan 
of  the  compilations  recently  published  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia”; 
but  upon  reflection  they  had  determined  to  do  even  better.  They 
proposed  not  only  to  construct  an  entire  volume  from  “original  articles 
furnished  by  the  writers  of  the  city,”  but  to  get  it  up  “in  a style  of 
elegance  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  Annuals  of  the  season.”  This 
superior  elegance  manifested  itself  in  six  “embellishments”  instead  of 
the  simple  frontispiece  with  which  the  earlier  Books  had  been  content, 
and  the  original  material  was  generously  inclusive  of  poems  and 
stories  contributed  by  the  editors.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
offering  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  fable,  “Siope,  or  Silence,”  first  printed 
in  this  Book.  Poe  and  Arthur  had  been  associated  several  years 
before  on  The  Baltimore  Saturday  Visitor,  and  although  in  1838  Poe 
was  living  in  New  York,  no  doubt  a request  from  Arthur  was  rewarded 
with  this  notable  contribution.  As  it  appeared  in  The  Baltimore  Book 
the  sketch  was  entitled  “Siope — a Fable.  In  the  manner  of  the 
Psychological  Autobiographists,”  and  occupied  a modest  place  between 
two  poems,  one  by  Arthur,  the  other  by  Nathan  C.  Brooks.  Verses, 
tales,  and  occasional  essays  made  up  the  contents  of  the  miscellany. 
There  was  no  emphasis  on  local  subjects,  a “Banner  Song  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Baltimore”  supplying  the  sole  reference  to  the 
region;  but  the  volume  made  it  clear  that  Baltimore  was  not  behind 
other  American  cities  in  the  number  of  its  aspirants  to  literary  fame. 
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During  the  eighteen  forties  the  making  of  local  Books  went  stead- 
ily forward.  In  1841  a third  Boston  Book,  under  the  editorship  of 
George  S.  Hillard,  made  its  appearance.  Several  of  the  miscellanies 
from  other  regions  contain  statements  that  future  collections  may  be 
anticipated  if  proper  encouragement  is  forthcoming,  but  Boston  was 
apparently  the  only  city  actually  to  produce  more  than  one  local  Book. 
There  were  re-editions  of  some  others,  but  in  these  nothing  was 
changed  except  the  date;  the  contents  remained  the  same.  The  Bos- 
ton Book  of  1841  followed  the  plan  of  the  two  earlier  issues  in 
presenting  only  the  work  of  living  writers  who  were  or  had  been 
residents  of  Boston  and  the  immediate  neighborhood.  But  the  editor, 
feeling  that  a more  entertaining  volume  might  be  more  widely  wel- 
comed, labored  to  produce  an  array  of  somewhat  more  lively  mate- 
rials, although,  as  he  declared  in  his  Preface,  this  policy  excluded 
much  excellent  writing,”  marked  by  that  seriousness  and  sobriety 
which  are  prominent  traits  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people 
of  New  England.” 

There  was  no  noticeable  gaiety  about  the  completed  Book,  but  it 
offered  a pleasing  variety  of  selections.  Well  chosen  excerpts  from 
the  work  of  Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Motley  gave  a solid  dignity  to 
the  collection.  Poems  were  numerous,  some  already  approved  by 
popular  favor;  others  new.  The  first  printing  of  Longfellow’s 
“Wreck  of  the  Hesperus”  appeared  in  the  volume.  William  Austin’s 
“Peter  Rugg,”  Hawthorne’s  “Howe’s  Masquerade,”  and  several 
other  less  distinguished  tales  provided  over  sixty  pages  of  narrative 
material.  Special  articles  on  miscellaneous  topics  featured  well  known 
names:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  represented  by  “A  New  England 
Sketch”;  Edward  Everett  by  “Three  Pictures  of  Boston”;  Mrs.  Child 
by  “The  Preaching  of  Whitfield”;  and,  amusingly  enough,  Daniel 
Webster  by  “The  Duties  of  Mothers.”  On  the  whole  Boston  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  1841  Book,  for  its  literary  level  was 
unusually  high. 

During  this  same  year  (1841)  another  publication,  The  Rhode 
Island  Book,  issued  in  Providence  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anne  C. 
Lynch,  was  added  to  the  growing  array  of  local  offerings.  Like  the 
earlier  Books  it  boasted  but  one  illustration — a neat  little  picture  rep- 
resenting the  landing  of  Roger  Williams.  A Preface  explained  that 
Rhode  Island  possessed  a considerable  body  of  “floating  literature,” 
which  ranked  quite  as  high  as  that  of  other  regions,  and  should,  there- 
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fore,  be  gathered  into  a volume  that  would  do  justice  to  the  talent  of 
the  State.  A feeling  of  pride  in  such  a collection,  the  editor  pointed 
out,  did  not  indicate  mere  egotism,  as  what  might  be  termed  vanity 
in  an  individual  “became  patriotism  when  diffused  and  generalized  by 
a community.” 

The  “Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Writings  of  Rhode 
Island  Citizens”  which  Miss  Lynch  brought  together  in  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  gave  a larger  place  to  the  work  of  women  than  the 
other  local  Books  had  done.  The  feminine  invasion  of  literature 
which  the  eighteen  forties  was  to  witness  was  mildly  foreshadowed 
here.  Instead  of  two  or  three  contributions  by  women,  The  Rhode 
Island  Book  displayed  a score.  Mrs.  Whitman — Poe’s  Helen,  but 
still  Sarah  H.  Whitman  in  this  volume — held  the  place  of  honor  with 
her  essay  on  “German  Literature”  and  a half  dozen  poems.  Poetry 
bulked  large  in  the  completed  whole,  but  many  substantial  articles 
held  the  more  volatile  effusions  firmly  to  earth.  Local  flavor  was 
injected  by  several  poems  and  essays  dealing  with  Rhode  Island  per- 
sonages and  places.  Nothing  so  frivolous  as  a short  story  or  an  ill- 
timed  attempt  at  humor  disturbed  the  decorum  of  the  little  volume. 
All  was  dignified,  serious,  correct.  The  North  American  Review 
(April,  1841)  approvingly  pronounced  it,  “One  of  the  most  agree- 
able compilations  of  its  very  popular  class.” 

The  appearance  of  so  many  collections  celebrating  the  literary 
wealth  of  eastern  America  seems  to  have  aroused  the  spirit  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Gallagher,  an  editor  in. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  offer  the  reading 
public,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  a miscellany  entitled  Selec- 
tions from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West.  This  volume  in  its 
general  plan  and  purpose  was  essentially  a “Western  Book,”  and 
although  Gallagher  did  not  introduce  it  by  that  title,  it  was  obviously 
modeled  upon  the  local  offerings  of  other  regions.  In  a somewhat 
jaunty  Preface  the  editor  predicted  that  a work  of  this  kind  from 
the  West  would  probably  be  received  with  dubious  shakes  of  the 
head,  and  that  when  it  was  found  to  contain  selections  from  two  score 
writers — all  western  poets — doubt  would  give  place  to  certainty  that 
there  could  be  no  merit  in  so  pretentious  an  undertaking.  He  assured 
the  incredulous,  however,  that  the  book  did  not  by  any  means  contain 
the  whole  of  the  poetical  literature  of  the  region  it  represented,  and 
that  its  contents  would  repay  careful  attention.  Readers  would  not 
find  here  the  flowerings  of  wealth  or  leisure,  but  rather  “the  out- 
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gushings  of  irrepressible  feelings,  proceeding  from  the  hearts  of 
those  who  were  subjected  to  the  cares  and  anxieties  inseparable  from 
the  procuring  of  one’s  daily  bread.”  As  such,  he  urged,  let  the  poems 
be  judged. 

“Outgushings”  in  great  plenty  there  were — all  the  sentimentali- 
ties that  so  copiously  filled  the  periodicals  of  the  eighteen  forties  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  But  there  were  also  a goodly  number  of 
verses  definitely  characteristic  of  more  sincere  interests.  Such  titles 
as  “Miami  Woods,”  “An  Indian  Mound,”  “The  Ohio”  “Western 
Scenery,”  “The  Emigrant,”  “Mothers  of  the  West,”  “The  Pioneers,” 
and  “The  Backwoodsman”  proclaimed  the  importance  of  Western 
subject  matter;  and  the  contributors,  while  not  all  were  western  born, 
were  at  least  all  western  citizens.  Gallagher  himself,  George  D. 
Prentice,  Albert  Pike,  Ephraim  Peabody,  and  the  much  praised  ladies, 
Amelia  Welby  and  Julia  Dumont,  supplied  the  better  known  names, 
while  an  imposing  array  of  humbler  practitioners  provided  bulk  and 
background.  Gallagher  gave  an  adequate  characterization  of  the 
book  when  he  said  in  the  Preface  that  it  represented  current  poetry 
pretty  faithfully,  containing  “samples  of  its  greatest  excellencies,  its 
mediocre  qualities,  and  its  worst  defects.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  1842,  New  Hampshire, 
not  to  be  outdone  by  other  regions,  offered  to  its  “sons  and  daughters 
at  Home  and  Abroad”  a New  Hampshire  Book,  “Being  Specimens 
of  the  Literature  of  the  Granite  State.”  The  editors,  Charles  J.  Fox 
and  Samuel  Osgood,  explained  in  the  Preface  to  the  work  that  while 
it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  “Scotland  of  America”  in  one 
volume,  they  proposed  to  do  what  they  could  within  that  limitation 
to  display  the  achievements  of  native  writers. 

The  Knickerbocker  Magazine  (February,  1842)  gave  a cordial 
welcome  to  this  new  miscellany,  commended  the  State  pride  that  had 
prompted  its  publication,  and  hoped  for  similar  compilations  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  North  American  Review  (April,  1842)  was 
somewhat  more  critical  in  its  attitude  toward  the  new  work.  The 
Book  was  agreeable  enough,  the  reviewer  admitted,  but  it  lacked 
distinguishing  traits.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fifty  writers  repre- 
sented were  all  born  and  educated  within  the  limits  of  one  State,  there 
was  nothing  in  their  contributions  to  indicate  from  what  part  of  the 
country  the  work  emanated.  “The  restless  and  migratory  disposition 
of  our  countrymen  gives  little  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  local 
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peculiarity  of  character,”  he  sighed.  “We  are  a nomadic  people,  with 
hardly  a knowledge  of  what  local  attachments  mean.”  Such  a com- 
ment as  this  makes  it  clear  that  contemporary  critics  did  not  regard 
the  local  Books  as  ordinary  anthologies  or  Annuals,  but  thought  of 
them  as  something  significant  of  a growing  literary  spirit  in  America. 
The  strictures  of  the  Review,  however,  do  not  seem  altogether  just. 
True,  no  spirit  peculiar  to  New  Hampshire  emanates  from  this  par- 
ticular Book,  yet  a reader  would  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
miscellany  to  its  proper  locality  after  an  examination  of  the  table  of 
contents.  State  pride  speaks  loudly  in  such  titles  as  “The  First  Set- 
tlers of  New  Hampshire,”  “Monadnock,”  “The  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,”  “Franconia  Notch,”  “Recollections  of  Peterboro,” 
“Chocorua’s  Curse,”  “Early  Baptists  in  New  Hampshire,”  “The 
White  Mountains,”  and  others  of  like  sort. 

In  1843  Connecticut  followed  the  example  of  its  neighbors  and 
proudly  produced  a sturdy  volume  called  The  Poets  of  Connecticut. 
That  the  editor  of  this  work,  the  Reverend  Charles  W.  Everest, 
regarded  it  as  another  local  Book  seems  plain  from  his  opening  com- 
ment to  his  readers:  “For  the  design  of  The  Poets  of  Connecticut 

we  can  claim  little  originality.  Various  literary  collections,  somewhat 
similar  in  character,  have  already  appeared,  as  The  Boston  Book, 
The  Rhode  Island  Book,  The  New  York  Book,  etc.”  His  plan  was 
to  present  only  poets  born  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut, 
arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  offer  a biographical  sketch 
of  each  person,  and  a generous  selection  from  his  works.  The  well- 
known  names  of  Trumbull,  Hopkins,  Humphreys,  Barlow,  and  Alsop 
graced  the  opening  pages.  These  were  followed  by  names  also  well 
known  in  the  eighteen  forties — Hillhouse,  Sigourney,  Goodrich,  and 
by  a host  of  lesser  lights  “brought  up  from  temporary  oblivion.”  An 
attractive  engraving  representing  a scene  on  the  Connecticut  River 
formed  the  frontispiece,  and  a stanza  by  David  Humphreys  praising 
the  inventive  genius  and  the  common  sense  of  the  State  decorated  the 
title  page.  These  were  almost  the  only  direct  allusions  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  biographical  sketches  of  the  poetical  sons  and 
daughters  of  Connecticut  were  presented  by  the  editor  as  the  true 
jewels  of  his  collection. 

In  October,  1844,  Samuel  Hart,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
issued  an  advertisement  for  a Charleston  Book,  a miscellany  in  prose 
and  verse.  The  work  appeared  early  in  1 845.  Writings  of  “native  or 
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iesident  citizens  of  Charleston”  made  up  this  volume — citizens  who, 
the  editor  explained,  were  not  professional  writers,  but  persons  of 
various  pursuits.  “What  is  done  among  us,  in  a literary  point  of 
view,  is  the  work  of  the  amateur,”  the  Advertisement  pointed  out,  “a 
labor  of  stealth  or  recreation,  employed  as  a relief  from  other  tasks 
and  duties.”  Readers  were  assured,  nevertheless,  that  the  Book  con- 
tained “a  fluency  of  expression  and  a readiness  of  resource”  which 
left  no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  community  to  engage  successfully 
in  literary  pursuits. 

The  prose  selections  in  The  Charleston  Book  dealt  with  such 
topics  as  “The  Completeness  and  Variety  of  Nature,”  “The  Study 
of  the  Classics,”  “French  Literature,”  “Gardening,”  and  “Etruscan 
Remains.”  The  verse  voiced  romantic  yearnings  for  other  lands  and 
times.  Only  on  the  last  page  did  a sonnet  by  William  Timrod, 
entitled  “An  Autumnal  Day  in  Carolina,”  directly  refer  to  the  region. 
In  general,  as  the  editor  himself  reflected,  “an  air  of  didactic  gravity 
and  an  absence  of  variety”  characterized  the  compilation.  But  what- 
ever its  limitations,  a local  Book  of  four  hundred  pages  attested  the 
ability  of  Charleston  to  compete  with  other  sections  of  the  country  in 
literary  activity. 

With  these  six  local  Books  the  eighteen  forties  seem  to  have  rested 
content,  unless  one  chooses  to  include  in  the  group  another  work,  not 
precisely  of  the  same  species — The  Bowdoin  Poets — issued  in  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  in  1840,  and  dedicated  to  the  President  of  Bowdoin 
College.  Classes  from  1818  to  1840  were  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion, but  as  its  title  indicates  this  work  was  designed  to  celebrate  an 
institution  rather  than  to  boast  the  prowess  of  a geographical  section 
of  America. 

The  eighteen  fifties  provided  at  least  four  other  local  Books  before 
the  sectionalism  of  the  eighteen  sixties  blotted  out  so  mild  a manifes- 
tation of  feeling  as  literary  rivalry.  A fourth  Boston  Book,  a New 
Orleans  Book,  a miscellany  entitled  The  Native  Poets  of  Maine,  and 
another  called  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Vermont  appeared  during 
this  decade.  The  Boston  Book  was  issued  in  1850  under  the  direction 
of  James  T.  Fields.  It  followed  the  form  of  the  three  earlier  vol- 
umes, presenting  a local  view  as  frontispiece  and  a Preface  explaining 
the  new  issue.  The  contents  were  varied,  but  there  was  a definite 
emphasis  upon  New  England  material.  Most  of  this  material  had 
appeared  before  in  some  form.  Narratives  by  Hawthorne,  bio- 
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graphical  sketches  by  Prescott  and  Sumner,  essays  by  R.  H.  Dana, 
Edward  Everett,  and  Emerson  gave  distinction  to  the  volume.  There 
was  some  new  material  as  well,  and  the  Book  could  boast  the  first 
printing  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’  “The  Morning  Visit”  and  Long- 
fellow’s “Resignation.” 

The  New  Orleans  Book,  edited  by  Robert  Gibbes  Barnwell,  and 
respectfully  inscribed  to  the  Ladies  of  New  Orleans,  appeared 
in  1851.  In  a lengthy  Preface  the  editor  deplored  the  fact  that  “the 
cultivation  of  letters  should  have  been  so  much  neglected”  in  the 
southern  city,  and  begged  allowance  for  any  defects  which  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  little  volume  he  was  presenting.  “We  are  not  a liter- 
ary people,”  he  confessed.  “We  have  the  Lyceum  and  the  Press — but 
there  is  little  scope  for  extended  effort  in  the  columns  of  a daily  jour- 
nal.” Yet  he  believed  that  the  extracts  offered  in  the  Book  proved 
the  presence  in  New  Orleans  of  many  persons  with  decided  literary 
ability,  and  completely  refuted  the  charge  “made  to  the  grievous 
wounding  of  our  sectional  pride,  to  wit,  that  the  Crescent  City — 
despite  her  golden  horns — is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a kind  of  half- 
way house  between  civilization  and  California.”  The  prose  and 
poetry  of  The  New  Orleans  Book  dealt  with  general  rather  than  local 
themes.  The  prose  was  supplied  by  “the  Journals,  the  Pulpit,  the 
Bench,  and  the  Bar,”  and  reflected  to  some  extent  the  reforming  zeal  of 
the  times.  Verses,  many  of  them  by  ladies,  sang  the  praises  of  love  and 
beauty,  or  in  more  lively  strains  dealt  with  the  cricket  and  the  mocking 
bird.  Except  these  verses  there  was  little  in  the  Book  to  attract  read- 
ers in  search  of  light  entertainment.  Articles  entitled  “The  Responsi- 
bilities of  the  Judicial  Station,”  “Virtue  the  Cornerstone  of  the 
Republic,”  “The  Horrors  of  War,”  and  “The  Sons  of  Temperance” 
reflected  credit  upon  the  gravity  of  the  authors  but  scarcely  promised 
diversion.  Nevertheless,  The  New  Orleans  Book  accomplished  the 
design  of  its  editor,  for  it  proved  by  its  table  of  contents  that  the  city 
could  worthily  compete  with  other  regions  in  the  number  of  its 
“native  writers.” 

The  Native  Poets  of  Maine,  published  in  1854,  and  reissued  as 
The  Gift  Book  of  Gems  in  1856,  emulated  the  Annuals  in  its  decora- 
tive binding  and  its  illustrations,  but  its  purpose  was  that  of  the  local 
Books — the  aggrandizement  of  a particular  section  of  the  country. 
Longfellow  held  the  place  of  honor  with  twenty-one  pages  of  poetry; 
N.  P.  Willis  followed  with  eighteen  pages ; Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith 
with  fourteen;  Elijah  Lovejoy  with  ten,  and  a score  of  others  with 
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more  modest  allotments.  If  these  pages  were  to  be  taken  as  evidence 
it  would  seem  that  the  land  of  their  birth  had  furnished  small  inspira- 
tion to  its  poets,  for  with  the  exception  of  some  stanzas  entitled 
“Harp  of  the  Dark  Pine  Forest  Land,”  Maine  and  its  charms  remained 
unsung. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Vermont  took  its  place  beside  the  other 
local  offerings  of  1859.  A few  months  later  a revised  edition  was 
issued  enriched  with  contributions  which  the  editor,  Abby  Maria 
Hemenway,  hoped  would  render  it  “still  more  welcome  not  only  to 
friends  of  the  enterprise  in  Vermont,  but  to  the  public  generally.” 
Miss  Hemenway  modestly  admitted  in  her  Preface  that  “not  many 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  had  found  a place  in  the  literary  firma- 
ment” of  her  State.  Vermont  was  distinguished  as  “the  land  of  the 
free  rather  than  as  the  home  of  the  arts  or  the  garden  of  poesy.”  And 
yet,  she  loyally  insisted,  “So  far  are  our  people  from  thinking  that 
their  poetry  needs  any  defence,  or  surmising  that  our  neighbors  can 
charge  upon  us  that  this  enterprise  had  its  origin  in  any  feelings  of 
conceit,  we  half  opine  that  even  this  allusion  to  the  matter  may  be 
regarded  by  them  as  quite  gratuitous.” 

Jurists,  clergymen,  editors,  and  literary  ladies  were  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  this  Vermont  Book , and  while  their  productions  were  in 
no  way  outstanding  they  did  exhibit  a pleasant  enthusiasm  for  local 
life  and  scenery.  An  opening  poem,  called  “Vermont,”  praised  the 
“iron  men”  of  the  State,  and  the  sturdy  hills  that  bowed  “to  none  but 
God.”  Thomas  Green  Fessenden’s  “Song  of  the  Vermonters,”  and 
Charles  Eastman’s  “My  Uncle  Jerry”  celebrated  the  early  days  of 
conflict  with  New  York.  “The  Independent  Farmer,”  “My  Native 
Mountains,”  “The  Snow  Storm,”  and  “A  Winter  Song,”  all  had  Ver- 
mont as  their  inspiration.  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Vermont  was  a 
local  book  not  only  in  its  contributors,  but  in  its  materials  as  well. 

These  many  Books  from  the  various  parts  of  a rapidly  growing 
country  tell  a story  that  is  interesting  in  its  implications.  In  these  miscel- 
lanies the  self  conscious  desire  of  the  young  republic  to  produce  a litera- 
ture is  reflected  on  a simple  scale.  The  volumes  prepared  in  the  different 
states  and  cities  were  not  designed,  like  the  Gift  Books,  merely  to  be 
bought  and  given  away  lightly;  they  were  intended  rather  to  illustrate 
and  encourage  the  stirrings  of  literary  spirit  in  a given  community. 
They  reveal  an  ingenuous  type  of  rivalry  and  a pleasing  assumption 
that  writers  somehow  add  significance  to  a region  and  constitute  one 
of  its  chief  treasures. 
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CHAPTER  XII— (Continued) 

Plymouth  Narrowly  Escapes  Destruction 

j)LICE  BRADFORD  and  the  boys  of  the  household  were 
soon  at  work  to  carry  his  orders  into  effect.  The  Gov- 
ernor raced  back  to  the  scene  of  operations.  So  great 
was  the  heat  that  Bradford  was  obliged  to  keep  to  the  far 
side  of  the  street  in  passing  the  burning  buildings.  The  first  was 
now  a mass  of  glowing  ruins.  The  thatch  and  the  roof  of  the  second 
house  had  flamed  into  the  sky.  Even  as  he  passed  it  the  third  house 
joined  the  others,  with  an  earth-vibrating  roar. 

Standish,  with  a frantic  band  of  workers,  was  on  the  roof  of  the 
fourth  house  tearing  loose  the  thatch  from  the  lee  side  and  casting 
it  over  the  ridge  pole  to  fall  into  the  yard  between  that  house  and  its 
now  blazing  neighbor.  So  speedily  and  desperately  had  they  worked 
that  they  had  completely  stripped  one  side  of  the  roof  and  had  partly 
demolished  the  exposed  side  before  a mighty  inferno  of  flame  drove 
them  precipitately  down. 

“We  have  done  our  best,”  gasped  Standish,  half  supported  by  the 
arms  of  the  Governor.  “If  we  can  hold  it  here  we  are  saved.” 

“Amen.  God’s  will,  not  ours,”  responded  Bradford  earnestly. 

The  casting  of  the  inflammable  thatch  to  a farther  distance  from 
the  protected  roof  had  greatly  lessened  the  task  of  the  defenders. 
The  roof  and  walls  of  the  fifth  house  steamed  and  smoked  in  spite  of 
continuous  application  of  water.  The  same  was  true  of  the  store- 
house at  the  other  side  of  the  conflagration. 


* This  is  the  second  installment  of  Dean  Archer’s  recital  of  early  days  in  Plymouth 
Colony — history  written  with  the  vividness  of  fiction  and  yet  with  utmost  fidelity  to 
historical  fact.  With  the  lawyer’s  instinct  for  assembling  clues  and  data,  the  author  has 
reconstructed  the  epic  story  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  colors  of  life. 
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BREWSTER  GARDENS,  PLYMOUTH 

Photograph  by  A.  S.  Burbank,  Plymouth 


BREWSTER  BRIDGE  OVER  TOWN  BROOK  IN  BREWSTER  GARDENS 
Note  the  Height  of  the  Concrete  Bridge  in  the  Background  Over  Which  Passes  Vehicular 
Traffic  to  Cape  Cod,  Showing  the  Steep  Incline  from  the  Village  Level  to  the  Brook  Itself 

Photograph  by  Jared  Gardner,  Plymouth 
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There  was,  of  course,  no  hope  of  saving  the  fourth  house.  The 
removal  of  the  thatch,  however,  had  enabled  the  firefighters  to  so 
dampen  the  interior  of  the  building  that  it  burned  with  less  fury  than 
the  others.  Although  the  wind  urged  the  flames  toward  its  pro- 
tected neighbor  the  valiant  workers  made  good  their  stand. 

Singularly  enough,  a sinister  event  had  occurred  during  this  des- 
perate fire  fighting,  indicative  of  criminal  treachery  of  some  mis- 
creants in  their  midst. 

In  the  very  crisis  of  affairs,  when  the  issue  of  success  or  failure 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  there  came  a great  voice  from  the  dark- 
ness, and  whose  voice  it  was  no  man  could  tell.  The  sailors  from  both 
ships  were  ashore  and  the  confusion  of  the  moment  was  indescribable. 

Bradford  declares  “When  ye  tumulte  was  greatest,  ther  was  a 
voyce  heard  (but  from  whom  it  was  not  knowne)  that  bid  them  looke 
well  aboute  them,  for  all  were  not  freinds  yt  were  near  them.”39 

To  the  overwrought  nerves  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  this  was 
a voice  of  warning  from  heaven  itself.  Governor  Bradford  and  Cap- 
tain Standish  made  haste  to  post  guards  within  the  storehouses.  As 
the  flames  subsided  they  redoubled  their  vigilance,  not  knowing  what 
evil  might  befall  them.  This  was  fortunate,  indeed,  as  will  be  seen 
from  Governor  Bradford’s  own  words: 

“And  shortly  after,  when  the  vehemencie  of  ye  fire  was  over, 
smoke  was  seen  to  arise  within  a shed  yt  was  joynd  to  ye  end  of  ye 
storehouse,  which  was  watled  up  with  bowes,  in  ye  withered  leaves 
whereof  ye  fire  was  kindled,  which  some  running  to  quench,  found  a 
long  firebrand  of  an  ell  longe,  lying  under  ye  wale  on  ye  inside,  which 
could  not  possibly  come  their  by  cassualtie,  but  must  be  laid  ther 
by  some  hand,  in  ye  judgmente  of  all  that  saw  it.”40 

When  Myles  Standish  beheld  this  evidence  of  villainy  he  cried  out 
for  all  to  hear: 

“Cursed  be  the  man  that  did  this  deed.  Could  I but  lay  hands 
upon  him  I would  thrust  my  dagger  into  his  black  heart.”  To  this 
sentiment  even  the  pious  Elder  Brewster  cried,  “Amen.” 

Thus  the  blighting  curse  of  drunken  revelry  very  nearly  annihi- 
lated the  little  colony  at  Plymouth.41  Fortunately,  of  the  four  houses 

39.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  182. 

40.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  182-83. 

41.  “November  5-i5th,  the  ‘Paragon’  and  the  ‘Swan’  both  chanced  to  be  at  Plymouth. 
With  a patriotic  desire  to  transplant  the  English  carousals  of  Guy  Fawkes’  Day,  the 
sailors  were  on  shore,  roystering  in  one  of  the  houses.  As  it  was  a cold  night,  they  kept 
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burned  three  belonged  to  the  newcomers,  who  thus  paid  through  the 
nose  for  the  drunken  revels  that  they  had  fostered  and  maintained. 
Not  only  were  their  houses  consumed,  but  the  fierce  and  sudden 
onslaught  of  the  flames  had  prevented  them  from  saving  their  stores 
or  goods. 

The  colonists  were  in  no  mood  next  day  to  permit  further  tres- 
passing upon  their  hospitality  by  their  unwelcome  visitors.  The 
authority  of  Myles  Standish  to  deal  with  drunken  debauchery  in  the 
future  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  entire  settlement  became  at  once 
resentful  and  supicious  of  all  who  had  formerly  boasted  of  their  free- 
dom to  do  as  they  pleased  in  their  own  homes. 

The  net  result  of  the  disaster  was  a speedy  departure  of  the 
unwelcome  “Paragon.”  Best  of  all,  the  particulars  who  had  lost  their 
homes  and  goods,  as  well  as  some  others  who  had  suddenly  found 
Plymouth  a difficult  place  in  which  to  live,  took  passage  with  the 
“Paragon”  on  its  voyage  to  Virginia. 

It  is  significant  that  at  this  time  Plymouth  Colony  began  to  formu- 
late special  laws  and  to  make  record  of  them  in  a book.42  They  had 

up  so  great  fire  that  the  sparks  kindled  the  thatch  and  caused  the  destruction  of  ‘three  or 
four’*  houses,  with  the  goods  and  provisions  stored  in  them  by  some  of  the  ‘particulars.’ 
Mr.  Hatherly  was  a heavy  loser ; and  this  led  him  to  return  to  England  and  earn  a new 
supply  of  money  before  settling  down.  The  fire  began  next  to  the  great  storehouse,  in 
which  was  the  stock  of  trading-goods  from  the  ‘Anne,’  and  the  coming  year’s  provision 
for  the  Colony.  Had  the  contents  of  this  building  been  destroyed,  Bradford  says,  ‘the 
plantation  had  been  overthrown.’  Strange  does  it  seem  that  after  all  that  had  been 
endured  and  overcome,  the  Colony  should  have  been  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  extinc- 
tion by  the  orgies  of  a few  stranger  sailors ! 

“During  this  fire  there  was  much  excitement.  Some  were  for  throwing  the  goods 
out  of  the  storehouse;  but  as  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  plundering  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  tumultuous  sailors,  this  was  not  done : but  a guard  inside  the  house  prepared 
everything  for  removal  in  case  of  extremity,  while  another  covered  the  building  with  wet 
blankets,  which  were  kept  soaked.  During  the  confusion  a voice  from  an  unseen  friend 
in  the  crowd  cautioned  the  Pilgrims  to  be  vigilant,  for  enemies  were  present.  As  the  fire 
abated,  smoke  was  seen  coming  from  a wattled  shed  adjoining  the  storehouse,  into  which 
some  one  had  thrust  a long,  lighted  brand  that  would  have  destroyed  the  whole,  but  for 
this  timely  discovery.”  Hubbard  gives  the  false  impression  to  his  readers  that  the  store- 
house was  burned. — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  250. 

♦Captain  John  Smith  erroneously  gives  the  number  as  seven.  Quite  probably  he 
included  those  two  burned  the  first  year,  thus  summing  up  the  total  number  burned  since 
the  settlement. 

42.  “Among  the  closing  acts  of  this  most  eventful  year  in  Pilgrim  history  was  the 
beginning  of  a permanent  series  of  statutes.  Several  authors  affirm  that  the  Colony  had 
till  now  no  written  laws,  and  others  strangely  state  that  it  had  none  until  1636,  the  date 
of  its  first  full  code;  it  has  even  been  asserted,  by  no  mean  authority,  that  it  never  had 
any  formal  statutes.  But  it  may  be  remembered  that  on  April  2,  1621,  the  day  after  Mas- 
sasoit’s  treaty,  sundry  civil  as  well  as  military  ‘laws  and  orders’  were  enacted  by  the 
people.  Additional  laws,  without  doubt,  were  adopted  as  needed,  and  entered  in  Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s  notebook.  The  first  of  the  laws  entered  in  the  Colony’s  record  book 
(which  book  probably  came  in  the  ‘Anne’)  was  enacted  December  27,  1623,  and  provided 
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heretofore  relied  upon  Holy  Writ,  or  the  good  sense  of  Bradford 
and  his  assistant,  Isaac  Allerton.  The  town  meeting  was  now  called 
upon  by  the  Governor  to  express  its  will  concerning  some  of  the  heavy 
and  perplexing  problems  of  discipline  or  of  punishment  for  crimes 
that  might  be  committed  by  the  ungodly  among  them. 

Up  to  this  period  the  only  official  records  of  the  colony  were  con- 
tained in  note  books  kept  by  Governor  Bradford,  in  which  he  recorded 
marriages,  births  and  deaths.  These  books  of  original  entry,  how- 
ever, have  been  lost  to  posterity,  as  were  many  other  priceless  records 
of  early  days. 

The  new  book  of  special  laws  was  begun  by  an  entry  dated  Decem- 
ber 17,  1623  (Old  Style),  by  which  it  was  recorded  that  “all  criminal 
acts  and  all  matters  of  trespass  and  debt  between  man  and  man  shall 
be  tried  by  a verdict  of  twelve  honest  men.”43  Thus  was  established 
in  America  the  venerable  English  institution  of  trial  by  jury.  Up  to 
that  time  in  Plymouth,  all  important  cases  had  been  tried  before  the 
entire  body  of  freemen. 

This  change  is  significant  indeed,  for  it  marks  the  abandonment 
of  the  wasteful  custom  of  convening  the  electorate  to  try  cases  that 
might  properly  be  tried  before  a judge  and  jury.  Courts,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense,  were  thereupon  instituted,  with  the  Governor  as  chief 
magistrate. 

that  ‘all  criminal  facts,  and  also  all  matters  of  trespasses  and  debts  between  man  and  man, 
should  be  tried  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  honest  men,  to  be  impanelled  by  authority,  in 
form  of  a jury,  upon  their  oath.’ 

“Trial  by  jury  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  established  as  the  right  of  every  man.” 
(In  1636  magistrates  were  given  jurisdiction  of  petty  complaints  and  cases  involving 
not  more  than  10s. ; in  1666  like  authority  was  given  the  “celect  men”  of  towns.) — Good- 
win: “Pilgrim  Republic,”  pp.  250-51. 

43.  Plymouth  Laws,  Part  I,  appearing  in  Vol.  XI,  “Records  of  Plymouth  Colony.” 
Singularly  enough  this  entry  in  the  book  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  preserved  prior  to 
March  29,  1626,  but  we  have  every  right  to  believe  that  many  laws  were  passed  during  the 
intervening  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
Thomas  Weston  Again  Arrested 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  pinnace,  called  the  “James,”  had 
been  sent  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1623  for  the  purposes  of 
coastal  trade  and  fishing.  Although  it  was  quartered  upon  the  colo- 
nists at  Plymouth,  yet  the  latter  soon  found  that  it  had  come  to  them 
under  such  unfortunate  terms  that  it  was  more  of  a vexation  than 
a help. 

To  begin  with,  although  the  Merchant  Adventurers  had  provided 
a competent  master,  yet  they  had  sent  an  inferior  crew.  Bradford 
declares  that  “she  was  rudely  manned.”  He  explains  also  that  the 
master  of  the  ship  was  the  only  one  who  was  to  receive  wages,  the 
crew  working  on  shares,  or  for  a percentage  of  the  profits  of  opera- 
tion. This  in  itself  was  unfortunate.  But  a further  difficulty  arose 
from  the  fact  that  although  the  Merchants  had  sent  her  out  to 
engage  in  trade,  yet  they  had  neglected  to  provide  her  with  mer- 
chandise suitable  for  trade. 

Every  attempt  to  use  the  ship  in  trading  was  therefore  doomed 
to  failure.  How  were  men  to  share  if  there  was  nothing  to  share? 
Even  before  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Weston  and  his  crew  in  Plymouth 
Harbor  the  men  aboard  the  “James”  were  greatly  discontented  and 
mutinous.  But  Weston,  whose  capacity  for  mischief  and  whose  malice 
toward  the  Pilgrims  seems  to  have  been  boundless,  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  fan  the  spirit  of  revolt  into  a flame  of  mutiny.  Bradford  states 
that,  as  the  result  of  Weston’s  evil  counsel,  neither  master  nor  Gov- 
ernor could  rule  the  men.  They  complained  hotly  that  they  had  been 
abused  and  deceived.  They  refused  to  leave  the  harbor,  either  to 
trade  or  to  fish,  unless  they  were  paid  wages.  The  mutiny  soon 
reached  such  a point  that  there  were  grave  fears  lest  the  men  desert 
to  the  other  ships  or  boldly  seize  the  “James”  and  run  away  with  her. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  held  various  conferences  with  Governor  Brad- 
ford and  his  advisers.  At  length  it  seemed  wise  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  men  in  the  matter  of  wages.  This  served  to  allay  the 
unrest. 

The  pinnace  was  thereupon  sent  on  a trading  voyage  to  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  But  it  was  found  that  the  Dutch  traders  were  supplying  the 
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Indians  with  cloth  and  other  useful  and  highly  esteemed  commodities, 
whereas  the  “James”  was  equipped  only  with  beads  and  knives,  which 
the  Indians  now  scorned.  A small  quantity  of  corn  and  a few  beaver 
skins  were  the  only  fruits  of  this  unlucky  voyage. 

After  the  “James”  had  departed  on  the  voyage  to  Narragansett 
Bay,  Thomas  Weston’s  ship,  the  “Swan,”  still  lingered  in  the  harbor, 
largely  because  Weston  himself  was  having  difficulty  with  his  own 
crew.  In  his  zeal  to  annoy  the  colonists  at  Plymouth  this  crafty  man 
had  encouraged  mutiny  among  the  crew  of  the  “James.”  He  had  not 
realized  perhaps  that  the  success  of  that  mutiny  might  encourage  his 
own  crew  to  seek  redress  of  their  grievances  against  him  in  a similar 
manner. 

At  any  rate,  the  Weston  men  had  begun  to  let  fall  hints  ashore 
that  all  was  not  well  aboard  the  “Swan.”  Wages  were  long  over- 
due. Supplies  were  well-nigh  exhausted.  Unless  Thomas  Weston, 
who  had  a faculty  for  extricating  himself  from  calamity  that  amounted 
almost  to  genius,  could  find  a way  of  facing  this  situation  he  was  in  for 
serious  trouble. 

Governor  Bradford  was  watching  with  keen  interest  develop- 
ments in  the  Weston  case.  Although  William  Bradford  was  out- 
wardly a very  guileless  and  trusting  individual,  yet  his  very  life- 
training had  bred  in  him  an  ability  to  repress  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
under  a bland  exterior  that  often  completely  baffled  his  enemies.  For 
weeks  and  months  he  could  carry  locked  in  his  heart  bits  of  knowledge 
that  would  have  upset  the  ordinary  man.  Bradford’s  method  was  to 
accumulate  bits  of  information  until  he  had  built  up  a complete  case. 
He  could  then  act  with  a suddenness  that  left  his  enemies  gasping  with 
astonishment.  So  in  this  case,  without  any  genuine  “secret  service”  to 
bring  him  news,  he  was  nevertheless  in  very  close  touch  with  all  that 
was  happening  on  Weston’s  ship. 

It  therefore  came  to  him  as  a great  shock  one  day  to  receive  from 
Robert  Gorges  a message  announcing  that  he  had  ordered  Thomas 
Weston’s  arrest.  It  seems  that  some  of  Weston’s  sarcastic  and  scorn- 
ful comments  concerning  the  late  trial,  how  by  his  own  superior  men- 
tality he  had  baffled  his  amateur  judges,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Rob- 
ert Gorges.  To  that  hot-tempered  man  this  was  a crowning  insult 
that  could  not  be  overlooked.  So  within  three  weeks  from  the  former 
fiasco  Gorges  was  again  on  the  warpath  against  Thomas  Weston. 
The  warrant  for  the  arrest  included  also  an  order  for  the  seizure  of 
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the  “Swan.”  The  Governor  General,  moreover,  sent  an  officer  to  make 
the  arrest  and  also  a ship  captain  to  navigate  Weston’s  craft  in  its 
enforced  voyage  to  Fore  River. 

Immediately  upon  seeing  the  warrant,  and  before  it  was  served, 
Governor  Bradford  pointed  out  certain  defects  in  the  instrument.  He 
requested  the  men  who  had  brought  the  warrant  to  refrain  from  serv- 
ing it  until  he  could  take  council  with  his  associates.  To  the  Bradford 
house  in  all  haste  came  Allerton,  Standish,  Hopkins,  Brewster,  Bas- 
sett and  some  others  whose  wisdom  was  much  esteemed  in  Plymouth. 

To  Standish  the  news  of  this  unexpected  order  to  remove  the 
hated  Weston  and  his  crew  from  Plymouth  Harbor  was  highly  grati- 
fying. He  so  declared  himself.  Others  were  of  like  mind  until  the 
Governor  declared  that  Weston  was  now  at  the  end  of  his  rope, 
with  a mutinous  crew  on  his  hands,  and  that  the  arrest  would  deliver 
him  from  his  present  troubles. 

“The  warrant  itself,  in  my  opinion,  is  defective,”  he  declared, 
“and  the  only  result  will  be  that  Master  Weston  will  be  clapt  up  for 
a season,  his  men  fed  and  his  ship  kept  for  him  until  he  slips  out  of 
his  difficulties.  The  Governor  General  could  not  possibly  do  Master 
Weston  a better  turn.  It  is  now  on  the  edge  of  winter  and  he  would 
be  put  to  it  to  shift  for  himself.” 

“Should  we  not  send  Master  Gorges  a large  letter  setting  forth  all 
these  facts?”  suggested  Isaac  Allerton,  when  the  Governor  had  fin- 
ished. To  this  suggestion  the  committee  unanimously  agreed.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  Governor  Bradford  wrote  the  most  convincing 
letter  at  his  command. 

Bradford  states,  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  that 
he  wrote  to  Gorges,  “to  disswade  him  from  his  course,  shewing  him 
yt  he  would  but  entangle  and  burthen  him  self  in  doing  this;  for  he 
could  not  doe  Mr.  Weston  a better  turne  (as  things  stood  with  him) ; 
for  he  had  a great  many  men  that  belonged  to  him  in  this  barke,  and 
was  deeply  ingaged  to  them  for  wages,  and  was  in  a manner  out  of 
victails  (and  now  winter)  ; all  of  which  would  light  upon  him  (i.  e., 
Gorges)  if  he  did  arrest  his  barke.”44 

This  letter  was  dispatched  to  Wessagusset  by  a trusty  messenger. 
Weston  was  also  warned  to  shift  for  himself  if  he  wished  to  avoid 
arrest.  Whether  this  warning  was  given  with  Bradford’s  consent 
does  not  appear,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  he  knew  and  approved 

44.  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  183. 
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of  the  action.  The  Governor  General’s  rash  nature  was  by  this  time 
so  apparent  that  the  astute  Bradford  could  scarcely  have  dared  hope 
that  his  letter  would  overcome  the  headstrong  desires  of  the  younger 
man. 

Weston  quite  evidently  courted  arrest,  for  he  refused  to  take 
refuge  in  flight.  “Why  should  I leave  my  friends,”  he  inquired  mock- 
ingly.  “These  many  weeks  have  I enjoyed  the  generous  hospitality 
of  my  pious  and  godly  friends  in  Plymouth.  If  now  I go  to  my  own 
colony  at  Wessagusset  for  the  winter  it  will  be  no  more  than  my  due. 
Fortunate  the  man  to  have  such  friends.” 

When  this  speech  was  reported  to  Myles  Standish  the  worthy 
captain  was  so  consumed  with  rage  that  he  would  have  driven  Weston 
forth  by  force  of  arms  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  do  so.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that  a great  storm  broke  out  at  this  time,  raging  so 
fiercely  along  the  coast  that  the  residents  of  Plymouth  were  consumed 
with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  their  trading  vessel  the  “James.” 

There  was  indeed  reason  enough  for  worriment.  The  “James,” 
homeward  bound,  was  rounding  Cape  Cod  when  the  storm  broke. 
While  it  might  have  sought  safety  in  Provincetown  Harbor  yet  it 
assumed  the  well-nigh  fatal  risk  of  battling  its  way  across  the  great 
bay  to  Plymouth. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  the  lookout  on 
the  hilltop  fort,  chancing  to  glance  out  to  the  ocean,  beheld  a scene 
that  all  but  congealed  his  blood — a ship’s  rigging  apparently  pro- 
truding from  the  midst  of  the  raging  breakers  that  lashed  the  sand- 
bar— rigging  that  staggered  drunkenly  and  rolled  with  dizzying  swift- 
ness to  and  fro. 

But  when  others  had  been  summoned  not  even  Hobomak  himself 
could  perceive  the  slightest  trace  of  the  craft.  Despite  the  furious 
commotion  of  the  waters  of  the  inner  bay,  Standish  and  a band  of 
volunteers  cast  loose  the  shallop  from  its  mooring  at  the  wharf  and 
undertook  the  feat  of  crossing  to  the  sandbar  to  look  for  wreckage,  or 
to  give  aid  to  any  of  the  ship’s  crew  who  might  be  struggling  in  the 
breakers. 

Short  as  the  distance  really  was,  yet  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the 
abnormal  height  and  power  of  the  tide  were  so  masterful  that 
the  shallop  attained  its  goal  only  with  great  difficulty.  Drenched  to  the 
skin  by  the  salt  spray,  the  Standish  party  floundered  ashore.  They 
separated,  one  party  hurrying  down  the  sandbar  toward  the  harbor 
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mouth,  a driving  gale  at  their  backs.  The  other  party  was  fighting 
to  make  headway  against  the  wind,  plodding  along  the  sandbar 
toward  the  land. 

When  each  party  had  about  attained  its  respective  goal  with- 
out sign  of  ship  or  wreckage  a shout  was  heard,  but  whether  from 
the  crew  of  the  “Swan”  or  from  the  villagers  they  could  not  tell. 
There  was  a note  of  rejoicing  in  the  cry.  This  could  mean  but  one 
thing — that  in  some  miraculous  manner  the  ship  had  weathered  the 
breakers  and  had  entered  the  harbor. 

So  the  Standish  party  made  haste  to  reembark  in  the  shallop  and 
with  it  to  fly  before  the  wind  toward  the  place  where  the  “Swan”  was 
anchored. 

“ ’Tis  the  ‘James,’  ” cried  Standish  suddenly,  “the  ‘James’  returned 
without  spars  or  rigging.”  And  so  it  proved  to  be.  At  the  very 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  while  still  on  the  ocean  side,  the  ship  had  so 
nearly  been  cast  away  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  drop  anchors  and 
to  chop  down  the  main  mast. 

Even  then  the  force  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that  her  anchors 
dragged  and  it  was  feared  that  the  pinnace  would  be  forced  in  upon 
the  flats  that  lie  outside  the  harbor  mouth  at  a place  called  Brown’s 
Island.  The  cutting  of  the  main  mast,  however,  had  accomplished  its 
purpose.  While  the  anchors  dragged  until  the  ship  was  dangerously 
near  the  flats,  yet  they  suddenly  took  hold  again  and  held  the  craft 
until  the  wind  shifted. 

The  shout  had  come  from  the  crew  of  the  “Swan.”  They  had 
witnessed  the  concluding  scene  of  this  spectacular  battle  with  the  sea 
and  had  cheered  the  victory  with  all  of  the  gusto  of  the  fighting  sailors 
of  the  British  homeland.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  communi- 
cate with  those  aboard  the  “James.”  Taking  advantage  of  a change 
of  wind,  the  Standish  party  made  their  way  back  to  the  wharf. 

Again  there  were  shouts  from  the  harbor  mouth.  It  presently 
appeared  that  the  change  of  wind  had  enabled  the  distressed  craft  to 
escape  from  its  dangerous  position  and  to  come  limping  into  the 
harbor.45  Beyond  exchanging  triumphant  greetings  with  the  crew  of 

45.  “Allso,  in  her  returne  home,  at  ye  very  entrance  into  ther  owne  harbore,  she  had 
like  to  have  been  cast  away  in  a storme,  and  was  forced  to  cut  her  maine  mast  by  ye  bord, 
to  save  herself e from  driving  on  ye  flats  that  lye  without,  caled  Browns  Hands,  the  force 
of  ye  wind  being  so  great  as  made  her  anchors  give  way  and  she  drive  right  upon  them ; 
but  her  mast  & tackling  being  gone,  they  held  her  till  ye  wind  shifted.” — Bradford:  “His- 
tory of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  186. 
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Weston’s  ship  the  voyagers  made  no  pause  until  they  drew  alongside 
the  usual  anchorage.  The  lesser  draught  of  the  pinnace  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  craft  to  anchor  much  nearer  the  settlement  than  could 
a ship  of  the  tonnage  of  the  “Swan.” 

So  those  who  had  been  absent  on  the  trading  expedition  to  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  eventually  came  ashore  to  answer  the  eager  inquiries  of 
the  leaders  of  the  colony,  and  to  enjoy  the  solace  of  rest  in  the  homes 
of  their  friends. 

“It  was  an  ill  return  for  the  expense  and  effort,”  muttered  Wil- 
liam Bassett  ruefully,  as  the  leaders  were  discussing  the  meagre  cargo 
that  the  “James”  had  brought  back. 

“True  enough,  Master  Bassett,”  rejoined  Elder  Brewster,  “but 
the  Lord  was  indeed  with  us  in  permitting  the  ship  and  her  passengers 
to  outride  the  fury  of  the  deep.  The  Dutch  are  shrewd  traders  and 
have  combed  the  Narragansett  country  well.  We  shall  have  better 
luck  next  time.” 

“Not  with  the  present  crew  of  the  ‘James,’  I fear,”  mused  Brad- 
ford. “The  Indians  have  changed  since  first  we  came  to  these  shores. 
Beads  and  baubles  are  no  longer  esteemed  as  they  once  were.  We 
may  need  to  turn  the  craft  into  a fishing  boat,  as  the  company  have 
suggested  in  their  letters.” 

Winter  days  followed  hard  upon  the  great  storm.  On  the  very 
first  clear  day  the  expected  reply  from  Robert  Gorges  reached  Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s  door.  Gorges  explained,  in  view  of  the  information 
that  had  come  to  him  since  Weston’s  trial,  that  he  felt  it  his  impera- 
tive duty  to  rearrest  the  man.  He  had,  therefore,  sent  a new  warrant, 
under  his  hand  seal  as  Governor  General,  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
troublesome  visitor. 

The  Plymouth  authorities  offered  no  further  objections  to  this 
unwise  proceeding.  Thomas  Weston  was  thereupon  arrested.  His 
ship  was  seized.  Under  its  new  master  it  set  sail  from  Plymouth  Har- 
bor. The  sequel  of  the  incident  is  thus  related  by  Bradford : 

“So  he  (i.  e.,  Gorges)  was  suffered  to  proceede,  but  he  found  in 
the  end  that  to  be  true  that  was  tould  him;  for  when  an  inventorie 
was  taken  of  what  was  in  ye  ship  ther  was  not  victailes  found  for 
above  fourteen  days  ....  and  not  much  else  of  any  great  worth, 
& the  men  did  so  crie  out  of  him  for  wages  and  diate,  in  ye  meantime, 
as  made  him  soone  weary.  So  as  in  conclusion  it  turned  to  his  loss  and 
ye  expence  of  his  owne  provissions;  & towards  ye  spring  they  came 
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to  agreement,  (after  they  had  bene  to  ye  eastward)  and  ye  Gov- 
ernor restored  him  his  vessell  againe,  and  made  him  satisfaction  in 

bisket,  meal  and  such  like  provissions So  Mr.  Weston  came 

hither  againe  and  afterward  shaped  his  course  for  Virginie.”46 

Too  late  Robert  Gorges  discovered  that  the  advice  offered  by 
Governor  Bradford  and  others  at  Plymouth  had  been  entirely  sound. 
He  had  committed  a costly  error.  Who  can  say  that  this  unfortunate 
and  baffling  experience  with  the  astute  Weston  did  not  seal  the  doom 
of  the  second  colony  at  Weymouth?  Robert  Gorges  had  suffered 
defeat  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  followers.  The  truth  that  one  who  lacks 
hardihood  and  common  sense  cannot  face  and  solve  great  problems, 
in  this  instance,  had  a singularly  apt  illustration. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  Robert  Gorges  announced  to  his  colo- 
nists that  he  had  decided  to  abandon  the  settlement.  Some  of  them 
went  to  Virginia,  some  returned  to  England  and  a few  remained  in 
the  almost  deserted  settlement.  Thus  in  a few  months  ended  another 
attempt  to  plant  a second  colony  in  New  England.  Young  Gorges 
returned  to  England,  where  he  very  shortly  fell  sick  and  died. 

Had  the  Pilgrims  known  at  the  time  that  the  ambitious  Gorges 
had  brought  with  him  to  America  a clergyman  named  Morrell, 
armed  with  full  authority  from  the  Council  of  New  England  of  super- 
intendence over  the  religious  affairs  of  New  England,  they  would  have 
been  greatly  alarmed.  Morrell  was  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, with  some  leanings  toward  Puritanism.  But  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Puritans  were  merely  a branch  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  believed  in  “purifying”  it  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Pilgrims,  however,  were  the 
originators  of  what  is  now  the  Congregational  Church,  in  which  each 
congregation  controls  its  own  religious  affairs — a democracy  in  reli- 
gion that  quite  scandalized  the  believers  in  an  established  or  state 
church. 

Now  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morrell  came  to  America  with  Gorges 
fully  resolved  to  exercise  the  power  contained  in  his  official  authoriza- 
tion. But  he  was  a man  of  prudence  and  good  sense.  A brief  contact 
with  the  colonists  at  Plymouth,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  what 
they  had  endured  for  conscience  sake,  had  led  him  to  defer  the 
announcement  of  his  authority. 

46.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  184. 
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Perhaps  he  felt  it  wiser  to  establish  an  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
sister  colony  of  Wessagusset  before  deciding  so  weighty  a matter  as 
a clash  with  Elder  Brewster  and  his  strong-minded  congregation.  But 
a brief  acquaintance  with  the  erratic  Robert  Gorges,  in  so  wise  a man 
as  Morrell,  must  have  induced  doubt  of  the  future  of  the  colony  at 
Weymouth.  So  the  clergyman  settled  down  to  a quiet  and  contempla- 
tive existence  in  the  new  colony,  studying  the  nature  and  customs  of 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  birds  and  flowers  and  forests  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Quite  evidently  the  new  land  appealed  to  him  for,  with  the  few 
who  remained  in  the  deserted  settlement,  he  continued  to  reside  for 
two  years.  It  was  not  until  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England,  in 
1625,  that  he  came  to  visit  Governor  Bradford  and,  in  a moment  of 
confidence,  disclosed  the  authority  that  he  had  so  wisely  refrained 
from  asserting.  Before  that  date,  however,  Governor  Bradford  had 
sad  reason  to  know  of  the  intrigues  afoot  to  wrest  from  his  people 
their  dearly-won  liberty  in  religious  affairs. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

Edward  Winslow’s  Mission  to  England 

What  of  Edward  Winslow,  who  had  gone  to  England  on  the 
“Anne”  in  September,  1623,  as  the  special  agent  of  the  colonists? 
He  had,  in  fact,  reached  London  and  had  set  himself  industriously 
to  work  in  behalf  of  the  colony.  There  was  need  enough,  for  Win- 
slow found  an  adverse  faction  diligently  at  work  to  thwart  any  move- 
ment among  the  Merchant  Adventurers  to  assist  the  colonists  in 
America. 

That  opposition  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  a variety  of  motives. 
In  any  group  of  men  engaged  in  a speculative  venture  which  encounters 
serious  reverses  there  are  bound  to  be  those  who  lose  faith  in  the  out- 
come, who  seek  to  minimize  their  losses  by  refusing  to  expend  more 
money  in  the  undertaking.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  the  very  first 
embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  certain  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
had  repented  of  their  bargain  in  investing  at  all. 

Every  report  from  America,  the  frightful  epidemic  of  the  first 
winter  and  the  long  series  of  hardships  that  had  since  befallen  the 
colonists,  had  intensified  the  hostility  of  this  group  to  the  idea  of 
doing  anything  at  all  for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  With  an  ocean 
between  them  and  the  unfortunate  colonists,  it  was  easy  for  this  fac- 
tion to  forget  their  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 

There  was  yet  another  faction  working  against  the  colony  whose 
controlling  motive  was  largely  religious.  It  was  an  age  of  fierce  ani- 
mosities in  matters  of  faith.  In  those  days  men  were  quite  sure  that 
their  own  religious  belief,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  the  only 
true  religion.  Among  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  ardent  adher- 
ents of  the  Church  of  England.  To  them  the  Separatist  Colony,  now 
partly  in  Holland  and  partly  in  America,  was  a matter  of  deep  con- 
cern. That  they  should,  by  their  moneys,  assist  in  the  propagation  of 
such  a heresy  was  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  This  group,  with  great 
subtlety  and  finesse,  had  long  been  working  to  hamper  the  colony  at 
Plymouth  and  to  prevent  John  Robinson,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
from  leaving  Holland  and  going  to  America. 

They  had  set  in  operation  a deep-laid  scheme  to  gain  control  of 
the  American  colony  by  sending  Church-of-England  adherents  to 
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Plymouth,  until  a sufficient  number  could  be  settled  among  the  Pil- 
grims to  oust  Bradford  and  his  associates  from  control,  thus  turning 
the  colony  back  to  the  orthodox  church.  The  very  democracy  by 
which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  governed  themselves,  every  adult  free- 
man having  a vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  exposed  the  unsus- 
pecting colonists  to  this  very  danger. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  large  delegation  of  independent 
colonists,  coming  on  the  “Anne”  and  the  “James,”  had  complicated 
matters  for  Governor  Bradford.  But  this  was  merely  the  vanguard 
of  a hostile  and  subtle  invasion  whose  true  nature  was  soon  to  be  made 
manifest.  On  the  very  ship  by  which  Edward  Winslow  had  returned 
to  England  had  gone  letters  from  John  Oldham,  the  leader  of  the 
alien  faction,  denouncing  the  original  colonists  and  uttering  sundry 
complaints  against  them,  thus  affording  material  for  an  already  lively 
controversy  among  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  the  colonists  that  Edward  Winslow 
arrived  in  England  at  this  critical  juncture.  The  wisdom  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  and  his  advisers  was  never  more  strikingly  manifested 
than  in  their  choice  of  Winslow  for  the  important  mission  of  pleading 
their  cause  in  the  very  councils  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 

To  Robert  Cushman,  who  had  eagerly  greeted  his  long  absent 
friend  upon  the  arrival  of  the  “Anne”  in  England,  this  coming  of 
Winslow  was  an  event  of  first  magnitude.  Cushman  himself  was  not 
fully  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  intrigue  against  the  colony,  but  he 
knew  enough  of  its  secret  workings  to  have  aroused  in  his  bosom  grave 
apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends  in  America. 

“You  have  come  in  good  time,  Master  Winslow,”  he  declared, 
after  a full  recital  of  the  facts  so  far  as  he  then  knew  them.  “Much 
depends  upon  you  if  we  are  to  overbear  these  dissenters  from  our 
cause  and  bring  our  loving  pastor,  John  Robinson,  to  New  England.” 

“I  can  well  understand  the  fear  of  the  merchants  lest  we  be  unable 
to  repay  the  large  sums  and  charges  against  us,”  returned  Winslow 
with  a troubled  frown,  “but  I cannot  understand  why  they  weaken  our 
colony  by  refusing  to  transport  our  brethren  from  Leyden  to  New 
Plymouth.” 

“That  I have  indeed  urged  upon  them,  Master  Winslow.  Instead 
of  filling  the  Anne’  with  strangers,  some  of  them  little  better  than 
rogues,  they  could  as  well  have  fetched  the  same  number  of  godly  men 
and  women  from  our  Leyden  congregation.” 
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“Yes,  and  Pastor  Robinson,  also.  How  sorely  we  need  him  in 
America ! Elder  Brewster  is  indeed  a good  shepherd  to  our  flock,  but 
he  is  not  authorized  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  communion  and 
we  at  New  Plymouth  have  now  been  three  years  without  this  spiritual 
consolation.” 

Others  of  the  loyal  faction  in  England  at  once  gathered  to  greet 
the  long  absent  Winslow  and  to  learn  from  his  lips  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  America.  Confident  that  his  presence  at  a meeting  of  the 
whole  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  might  influence  the  attitude 
of  those  genuinely  in  doubt,  it  was  arranged  that  Edward  Winslow 
should  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Before  this  meeting  was  held,  however,  distressing  rumors  were 
abroad  that  letters  had  been  received  from  America  greatly  dis- 
crediting the  colony.  No  one  seemed  to  know  who  the  author  or 
authors  of  these  slanderous  reports  might  be.  The  hostile  faction 
guarded  their  secret  well,  giving  out  only  the  substance  of  the  alle- 
gations. But  like  all  rumors,  these  reports  spread  through  England 
with  amazing  rapidity. 

The  distressed  and  indignant  Winslow  was  obliged  to  combat 
vague  and  insidious  propaganda  by  patient  and  earnest,  though  almost 
futile,  personal  testimony  as  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  at  Plymouth. 

How  many  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  there  were  at  this  time 
is  uncertain,  but  we  glean  from  a letter  written  by  Rev.  John  Robinson 
from  Leyden  in  December,  1623,  to  Elder  Brewster,47  that  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  was  divided  into  three  groups.  Five  or  six  mem- 
bers were  reputed  to  be  staunch  friends  and  a similar  number  were 
open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the  colony,  while  a third  group  were 
more  or  less  neutral,  although  somewhat  inclined  to  favor  the  adverse 
faction. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  Edward  Winslow 
made  his  first  appearance  at  a meeting  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers. 
It  was  at  once  apparent  that  all  of  the  company,  except  those  who  had 
long  been  loyal  friends  of  the  colonists,  were  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  mysterious  letters  of  accusation. 

Although  Winslow  was  greeted  with  great  apparent  cordiality, 
yet,  when  greetings  were  over  and  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  taken 
up,  he  found  himself  the  object  of  concerted  questioning  that  aroused 
his  indignation. 

47.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  199. 
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To  be  called  upon  to  explain  why  the  colonists  quarreled  so  much 
over  religious  matters  was  quite  astounding  to  one  who  had  never 
yet  witnessed  any  such  tendency  in  the  little  hamlet  at  Plymouth.  The 
accusation  that  the  colonists  were  starved  in  body  Winslow  at  once 
admitted  to  be  true,  but  flung  back  the  challenge  to  his  inquisitors: 
“Whose  fault  be  it  if  we  have  suffered  the  tortures  of  starvation? 
It  ill  becomes  you  who  have  lived  comfortably  in  England  to  reproach 
us  for  the  fault  that  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  among 
you  who  are  responsible  for  the  neglect  and  delay  that  has  caused  our 
misfortunes  in  this  respect.” 

To  the  accusation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  Colony  were 
neglecting  their  religious  duties  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  hamlet  he  made  a like  spirited  rejoinder,  charging 
them  with  breach  of  faith  in  failing  to  transport  the  religious  leader 
of  their  community  to  America. 

“Elder  Brewster  is  as  faithful  and  painstaking  as  any  clergyman 
in  any  parish  in  England,”  he  declared  with  spirit,  “but  since  he  is 
not  an  ordained  minister  he  cannot  administer  communion.  For  that 
we  must  wait  until  our  pastor  is  sent  to  us.” 

“Master  Robinson  cannot  be  spared  from  his  church  in  Leyden, 
but  what  say  you  if  we  send  by  the  next  ship  a minister  who  will  be 
able  to  supply  your  needs  in  this  respect?” 

Both  Winslow  and  Cushman  were  rendered  quite  speechless  by 
this  ominous  suggestion. 

“He  is  a wise  and  godly  man,”  continued  the  speaker.  “His  heart 
is  deeply  moved  to  go  to  your  colony  and  to  serve  you.” 

“There  is  one  clergyman  whom  we  desire  above  all  others.  His 
heart  also  yearns  to  come  to  us.  Why  not  send  him?” 

“Master  Lyford  is  at  hand.  He  can  sail  by  the  next  ship.” 

“But  he  is  not  of  our  faith  and  we  decline  his  services.  Our  pastor 
we  desire  or  no  clergyman  at  all.” 

Thus  began  a great  and  bitter  controversy  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers.  Those  who  had  set  their  hearts  upon  con- 
verting the  Plymouth  Colony  into  a dependency  of  the  established 
church  had  already  selected  Rev.  John  Lyford  for  the  task  of  setting 
up  episcopal  forms  and  ceremonies  in  the  religious  life  of  the  wilder- 
ness community.  Those  who  championed  the  Pilgrim  cause  were 
fully  as  insistent  that  the  Reverend  John  Robinson  and  the  remainder 
of  his  following  be  transported  from  Leyden  to  America. 
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For  weeks  Edward  Winslow,  Robert  Cushman  and  a prominent 
member  of  the  company,  one  James  Sherley,  labored  unceasingly  to 
persuade  the  neutral  members  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  to  adopt 
their  plan  for  reuniting  the  Robinson  congregation.  But  two  power- 
ful forces  were  working  against  them — forces  of  religion  and  of 
financial  expense. 

It  was  argued  by  the  designing  faction  that  by  their  money  to  build 
up  and  strengthen  a colony  of  heretics  was  a mortal  sin  for  which 
they  would  answer  thereafter.  The  Pilgrims  were  labeled  as  “Brown- 
ists,”  although  there  was  no  genuine  resemblance  except  that  both 
sects  had  separated  from  the  Church  of  England  because  of  the 
alleged  corruption  therein. 

The  Brownists  were  held  in  special  abhorrence  in  England  because 
their  leader,  Brown,  after  years  of  eloquent  denunciations  of  the 
established  church,  had  ignobly  deserted  his  followers  and  returned 
to  the  Church  of  England  as  rector  of  a parish  where  he  would  receive 
a handsome  income.  Brown  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  repent  for  his 
former  conduct  and  to  avow  his  entire  accord  with  the  mother  church 
— a plain  case  of  a moral  weakling  who  fell  for  an  alluring  bribe.  But 
like  all  traitors  he  was  thereafter  regarded  with  utter  abhorrence  by 
the  public.  The  most  damning  accusation  that  could  be  brought 
against  the  Pilgrims  at  this  time,  therefore,  was  to  label  them  “Brown- 
ists”— an  effective  procedure  indeed. 

The  argument  of  financial  expense  needed  no  special  pleading  to 
emphasize  its  force.  It  would  cost  a large  sum  to  transport  Robin- 
son and  the  Leyden  colonists  to  America.  Lyford  and  his  family 
could  be  sent  at  small  cost.  The  ship  could  be  filled  with  emigrants 
of  orthodox  faith  who  would  pay  their  own  passage  to  America. 

So  bitter  for  a time  was  the  controvesy  that  some  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  openly  declared  their  intention  of  selling  their  interest 
in  the  enterprise  for  what  it  would  bring  and  thus  be  rid  of  a bad 
bargain.  Against  this  intention  James  Sherley  labored  with  such 
power  of  persuasion  that  none  actually  sold  their  interest  at  this  time. 

The  stubborn  fight  against  great  odds  that  Winslow  and  his  loyal 
friends  had  waged,  however,  convinced  the  adverse  faction  that  they 
must  resort  to  diplomacy,  which  in  this  case  meant  downright  treach- 
ery, to  gain  their  ends.  Lyford,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  was  a 
thoroughgoing  knave,  even  though  he  wore  the  livery  of  the  church. 
Deceit  and  treachery  were  his  natural  characteristics  as  a man.  No 
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more  willing  tool  for  their  purposes  could  have  been  found  in  all 
England. 

Lyford  was  a dissembler  of  real  talent.  He  now  began  assidu- 
ously to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Winslow  and  Cushman  and  to 
drop  hints  of  his  liberal  views  in  matters  of  religion.  He  later  pro- 
fessed genuine  interest  in  the  Robinson  doctrines  of  faith  and  expressed 
his  admiration  for  the  democracy  of  the  Pilgrim  church. 

“There  is  meat  in  what  you  tell  me,”  he  declared.  “I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  sit  in  your  congregation  and  hearken  to  your 
saintly  Elder  Brewster.  I fancy  I could  gain  much  spiritual  insight 
from  his  teaching.” 

Edward  Winslow  was  astute  enough  in  the  ways  of  men  to  set  this 
clergyman  down  as  a transparent  dissembler.  Robert  Cushman,  how- 
ever, was  inclined  to  give  Lyford  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  to 
entertain  some  hopes  that  the  strong-minded  brethren  in  America 
would  effectively  convert  him  to  their  views  when  once  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  associations  that  now  surrounded  him. 

Even  Winslow  by  this  time  had  come  to  realize  the  hopelessness 
of  thwarting  the  will  of  the  hostile  faction.  So  when  the  fateful 
meeting  was  called,  at  which  the  whole  company  of  Adventurers  were 
to  decide  the  matter,  he  was  quite  overjoyed  at  a compromise  agree- 
ment. While  Robinson  was  not  to  go  to  America  and  Lyford  was 
indeed  chosen  in  his  place,  yet  there  was  an  agreement  that  Lyford 
should  not  assume  the  duties  of  pastor  or  rector  unless  he  were  chosen 
to  so  act  by  the  free  vote  of  the  inhabitants. 

Winslow  was  confident  that  Lyford  could  never  be  thus  elected. 
The  hostile  faction  were  rubbing  their  palms  with  joy  at  secret  plans 
by  which  they  hoped  to  transform  the  colony  at  an  early  date  into  a 
Church  of  England  outpost  to  match  its  sister  colony  in  Virginia. 

Thus  the  contest  was  decided  and  Winslow  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  securing  every  possible  material  advantage  for  the  long-suffering 
colony.  The  Adventurers  were  now  in  a more  indulgent  mood.  They 
even  consented  to  Winslow’s  plan  to  transport  four  cattle  to  America 
— a bull  and  three  heifers,  for  there  were  as  yet  no  cattle  in  America. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  the  entire  controversy,  how- 
ever, had  been  the  writing  by  Edward  Winslow  of  his  celebrated 
treatise,  entitled  “Good  News  from  New  England.”  This  was  pre- 
pared in  the  form  of  historical  narrative  covering  the  period  from 
the  return  to  England  of  the  “Fortune”  in  the  autumn  of  1621  to  the 
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coming  of  the  “Anne”  to  Plymouth  in  July,  1623.  Not  only  did  it 
establish  Winslow’s  reputation  as  a writer  of  English  prose,  but  it 
depicted  the  activities  of  the  colonists  in  a light  that  carried  conviction 
of  their  integrity  and  heroic  endeavors. 

The  publication  of  Winslow’s  story  did  much  to  counteract  the 
popular  prejudice  that  malicious  and  untruthful  propaganda  had  cre- 
ated in  the  public  mind.  But  it  fell  far  short  of  converting  the  hostile 
faction  among  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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An  Embarrassing  Visitor 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  annual  election  of  March,  1624, 
an  ominous  discontent  manifested  itself  in  Plymouth  Colony.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  for  some  months  Plymouth  had  been  divided  into 
two  classes  of  citizens,  those  who  shared  in  the  common  burdens  of 
the  original  agreement  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  enduring 
what  amounted  to  seven  years  of  bondage,  and  those  other  citizens 
of  John  Oldham’s  faction  who  came  on  the  “Anne”  and  the  “James,” 
but  who  were  exempt  by  prior  arrangement  in  England  with  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  from  the  galling  bonds  that  afflicted  the 
others. 

It  was  but  human  nature,  therefore,  for  the  hard-pressed  colonists 
of  the  general  company  to  contrast  their  lots  with  the  more  fortunate 
newcomers.  Then  when  the  mischief-intending  faction  began  to  cir- 
culate disturbing  reports  of  the  strong  adverse  movement  among  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  in  England  these  private  whisperings  had 
powerful  effect. 

Bradford  states  that  “by  their  private  whispering  they  drew  some 
of  the  weaker  sorte  of  ye  company  to  their  side  and  so  filld  them 
with  discontente,  as  nothing  would  satisfie  them  excepte  they  might 
be  suffered  to  be  on  their  perticuler  allso;  and  made  great  offers,  so 
they  might  be  freed  from  ye  general.”48 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  Governor  Bradford  called  a conference 
of  the  tried  and  true  members  of  the  Pilgrim  band  and  laid  the  matter 
before  them  for  discussion. 

“A  grave  and  perilous  crisis  is  upon  us,”  he  concluded,  after 
explaining  the  nature  of  the  demands.  “If  one  can  be  freed  from 
these  common  bonds  then  all  are  likewise  entitled  to  similar  privileges 
and  we  might  shortly  find  none  to  discharge  the  common  debts  of  this 
colony.” 

“We  be  weak  enough  as  it  is,”  cried  Myles  Standish  passionately. 
“This  is  what  comes  of  our  grievous  error  in  granting  any  such  privi- 

48.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  188. 
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leges  to  these  newcomers.  They  are  now  like  to  bring  us  all  into  com- 
mon ruin.” 

“But  they  have  offered  to  purchase  their  liberty,”  interposed 
Elder  Brewster  mildly,  “and  after  all  we  cannot  constrain  men  by 
force.” 

“That  we  can,  Elder.  A taste  of  wholesome  medicine  for  their 
discontent  in  yonder  guardhouse  would  cure  their  distemper,  I war- 
rant you.” 

“It  may  come  to  that,”  declared  Governor  Bradford,  “but  Elder 
Brewster’s  suggestion  is  worthy  of  thought.  If  we  can  by  peaceful 
means  control  their  discontent,  it  is  assuredly  better  than  using  force. 
They  have  indeed  made  large  offers  for  their  freedom.  May  we  not 
devise  terms  that  will  ensure  the  payment  of  their  just  proportion  of 
our  common  debt  and  let  them  take  it  or  no?” 

To  this  proposal  all  instantly  agreed.  The  committee  thereupon 
drew  up  the  following  stipulations: 

All  who  desired  to  withdraw  from  the  common  enterprise  might 
do  so  upon  condition  that  they  remain  within  the  colony  until  the 
seven-year  period  had  expired;  that  they  be  debarred  from  trading 
with  the  Indians;  that  they  pay  regularly  into  the  common  store  one- 
half  of  all  goods  and  commodities,  above  their  own  needs,  that  they 
might  produce  during  the  period;  that  they  render  military  and  fire 
prevention  service  as  before  and  that  they  submit  themselves  fully  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  colony. 

These  proposals,  being  submitted  to  the  town  meeting,  were  speed- 
ily adopted.  It  is  a tribute  to  the  statesmanship  of  the  framers  of 
the  stipulations  that  their  publication  put  an  end  to  the  agitation.  In 
the  quaint  language  of  William  Bradford,  “This  liberty  granted, 
soone  stopt  this  gape,  for  ther  was  but  a few  that  undertooke  this 
course  . . . . ; and  they  were  as  sone  weary  of  it.”49 

William  Bradford  was  an  extraordinary  man  in  many  respects. 
To  exercise  chief  authority  in  a colony  year  after  year  might,  in  a 
lesser  man,  have  developed  an  inordinate  love  of  power  and  a reluc- 
tance to  lay  that  power  aside.  Yet  we  find  Governor  Bradford  com- 
ing to  the  election  assembly  of  March,  1624,  with  the  astounding 
proposal  that  he  be  permitted  to  relinquish  the  office  of  Governor. 

Rumors  of  this  intention  had  already  gotten  abroad  and  the  free- 
men of  Plymouth  had  gathered  in  their  hilltop  meetinghouse  in  full 

49.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Colony,”  p.  189. 
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assurance  of  an  eventful  session.  When  Governor  Bradford  arose 
from  his  chair  as  presiding  officer,  after  an  unusually  fervent  prayer 
for  guidance  of  the  colony  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Elder  Brewster, 
a great  hush  fell  over  the  meeting. 

“For  three  years  a-running,”  he  declared,  “you,  my  brethren,  have 
chosen  your  unworthy  servant  to  act  as  Governor  of  this  Colony. 
When  that  service  began  our  colony  was  small  in  numbers.  It  has 
now  greatly  increased.  The  time  has  come  when  a change  of  officers 
should  be  made.  The  very  purpose  of  annual  elections  is  that  the 
people  may  choose  new  officials  from  time  to  time.  I much  desire, 
therefore,  in  choosing  your  officers  this  day,  that  you  should  omit  my 
name  from  consideration.  If  there  is  honor  or  benefit  in  the  office  of 
Governor  of  this  plantation  then  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  others  be 
partakers  of  it.  So  also  if  there  be  burdens  connected  with  the  office, 
as  I may  assure  you  there  truly  is,  then  others  should  help  to  bear  that 
burden.” 

Through  the  assembly  swept  a wave  of  conflicting  emotions.  To 
John  Oldham  and  his  faction  this  announcement  was  highly  gratify- 
ing, since  it  betokened  the  near  approach  of  success  for  their  schemes. 
But  to  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers  the  Governor’s  speech  was 
most  disquieting.  Several  of  the  leaders  were  on  their  feet  clamoring 
for  recognition,  John  Alden,  William  Bassett,  Stephen  Hopkins, 
Myles  Standish,  and  others.  But  every  speaker  voiced  the  same 
thought — Governor  Bradford  must  continue  to  serve  the  colony  as 
chief  magistrate. 

“Our  Governor  has  well  said  that  he  needs  more  assistants,” 
declared  John  Alden.  “Let  us  therefore  increase  the  number  from 
one  to  five,  or  whatever  number  may  seem  to  him  appropriate.” 

Cries  of  approval  greeted  this  suggestion.  Against  the  Gov- 
ernor’s protest  he  was  reelected  to  office.  Five  assistants  were  there- 
upon chosen.  It  was  provided  that  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  associates,  who  performed  all  executive  and  judicial 
functions  of  government,  the  Governor  himself  should  have  a double 
vote. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  previous  spring  the  freemen  of 
Plymouth  had  voted  to  abandon  the  communal  system  of  raising 
crops,  each  family  being  allotted  a definite  parcel  of  land,  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  family.  The  results  of  this  change  had  been 
greatly  to  increase  the  production  of  corn  and  beans.  But  now  that 
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a new  planting  season  must  be  provided  for,  one  of  the  chief  problems 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  1624  to  solve  was  the  vexatious  one  of  a 
fresh  distribution  by  lot  of  the  available  farm  land.  Those  who  had 
bestowed  labor  upon  their  lands  during  the  previous  year  could  not 
hope  to  retain  that  benefit  by  any  system  of  an  annual  drawing  of  lots. 
There  was  a general  sentiment,  therefore,  in  favor  of  an  allotment 
of  land  for  continuous  possession.50 

After  careful  deliberation  this  was  agreed  upon.  “To  every  per- 
son,” Bradford  writes,  “was  given  only  one  acrre  of  land,  to  them  & 
theirs  as  nere  ye  towne  as  might  be,  and  they  had  no  more  till  ye  seven 
years  were  expired.  The  reason  was,  that  they  might  be  kept  close 
together  both  for  more  safetie  and  defence,  and  ye  better  improve- 
ment of  ye  generall  imployments.”51 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  this  time  the  land  thus  allotted 
for  tillage  amounted  to  at  least  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres,  for 
there  is  a record  of  these  allotments  with  the  number  of  acres  assigned 
to  each  family  in  the  community,  with  the  general  location  of  each. 
It  is  curious  to  note  that  land  was  allotted  to  Hobomok,  the  Indian 
interpreter  and  a captain  of  Massasoit’s  warriors.  The  record  states 
that  Hobomok’s  land  was  located  between  the  four  acres  allotted  to 
the  family  of  John  Howland  and  the  six  acres  assigned  to  the  family 
of  Stephen  Hopkins  on  the  south  side  of  Town  Brook  near  Watson’s 
Hill. 

50.  “They  begane  now  highly  to  prise  corne  as  more  pretious  then  silver,  and  those 
that  had  some  to  spare  begane  to  trade  one  with  another  for  smale  things,  by  ye  quarte, 
potle,  & peck,  &c. ; for  money  they  had  none,  and  if  any  had,  corne  was  preferred  before 
it.  That  they  might  therefore  encrease  their  tillage  to  better  advantage,  they  made  suite 
to  the  Govr  to  have  some  portion  of  land  given  them  for  continuance,  and  not  by  yearly 
lotte,  for  by  that  means,  that  which  ye  more  industrious  had  brought  into  good  culture 
‘by  much  pains,  one  year,  came  to  leave  it  ye  nexte,  and  often  another  might  injoy  it;  so 
as  the  dressing  of  their  lands  were  the  more  sleighted  over,’  to  lese  profite.” — Bradford  : 
“History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  200-01. 

51.  “The  temporary  division  of  land  in  1623  was  in  1624  continued  until  the  end  of 
the  Adventurers’  contract  (in  1627).  The  plan  of  leaving  each  individual  to  work  as  he 
pleased,  and  have  the  proceeds,  but  no  more,  had  been  highly  successful,  even  the  women 
and  children  eagerly  sharing  the  lighter  field-work — a thing  before  unknown.  The  result 
was  an  abundant  crop.  Indian  corn  became  the  money  of  the  Colony ; and  the  surplus  of 
it  caused  a healthy  and  lively  traffic,  according  to  a business  law  beyond  political  control, 
as  to  the  effect  of  a circulating  medium  of  intrinsic  value.  The  land  division  of  1624  is 
the  second  entry  in  the  Plymouth  records,  and  it  affords  the  only  clew  to  the  passengers 
by  the  ‘Fortune’  in  1621,  and  ‘Anne’  and  ‘Little  James’  in  1623.  There  were  ninety-seven 
lots,  and  a total  area  of  some  two  hundred  acres.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  between 
Howland’s  and  Hopkins’  fields,  on  the  south  side  of  Town  Brook,  was  one  assigned  to 
Hobomok,  their  most  useful  and  faithful  Indian  comrade. 

“Captain  John  Smith,  writing  in  England  in  1624,  mentions  Plymouth  as  then  con- 
taining about  a hundred  and  eighty  people,  who  had  thirty-two  dwelling-houses,  some 
cattle  and  goats,  with  much  swine  and  poultry ; and  that  the  plantation  had  so  far  cost 
in  the  vicinity  of  £7,000.” — Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  258. 
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These  weighty  matters  were  no  sooner  concluded  and  the  village 
settled  down  to  its  normal  pursuits  than  the  lookout  from  the  watch 
tower  on  the  fort  sent  word  one  day  to  Governor  Bradford,  as  he  was 
working  in  his  field,  that  a ship’s  sails  were  visible  over  the  eastern 
horizon.  This  was  an  event  of  major  importance  in  those  days,  when 
ships  came  to  Plymouth  at  such  rare  intervals. 

By  the  modern  calendar  it  was  early  April — although  March  by 
the  old  style  calendar — a clear  and  sunshiny  day  with  the  odors  of 
spring  in  the  air.  The  reviving  earth  at  this  time  of  year  has  a way 
of  breathing  forth  a sort  of  fragrance  that  brings  elation  of  spirit  to 
a true  son  of  toil.  Such  a man  was  William  Bradford.  For  some 
months  he  had  been  a happy  bridegroom.  He  had  recently  received 
signal  honors  from  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  every  reason  to 
rejoice  as  he  hastened  homeward.  This  ship  was  bringing  news  from 
England.  That  it  would  bring  Edward  Winslow  and  perhaps  Pastor 
Robinson  were  thoughts  that  raced  through  his  brain.  He  must 
remove  his  soil-stained  garments  and  array  himself  as  befitted  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony. 

Word  had  spread  through  the  village.  Every  housewife  was 
bustling  about  to  make  tidy  her  home  for  possible  visitors.  Alice 
Bradford  greeted  her  husband  joyfully,  athrill  at  the  thought  that  her 
home  was  to  be  the  chief  scene  of  entertainment  and  greeting  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  from  across  the  sea.  Pastor  Robinson,  the  holy 
man  of  their  religious  sect,  might  that  day  perhaps  sit  at  her  table  as 
a guest  1 

Even  in  his  haste  the  Governor  could  not  refrain  from  bestowing 
a caress  in  passing  upon  the  busy  housewife,  flushed  and  happy  at  her 
domestic  tasks. 

“Be  not  unduly  flurried  over  this  ship,  my  dear,”  he  admonished 
her.  “On  my  honor,  Alice,  any  housewife  in  England  might  take 
pride  in  such  housekeeping  as  yours.  There  is  no  occasion  for  extra 
effort  on  your  part.” 

“But  they  will  be  hungry  and  weary  from  the  long  voyage.  We 
must  do  them  honor  in  the  Governor’s  house.” 

“Even  so,  my  dear,  but  we  honor  them  best  by  being  ourselves. 
We  are  but  a humble  and  frugal  colony  and  our  visitors,  whoever  they 
may  prove  to  be,  cannot  expect  aught  else  even  from  the  governor  of 
the  colony.” 
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By  the  time  William  Bradford  was  ready  to  receive  possible  visi- 
tors the  ship  had  entered  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Captain  Standish 
was  now  bustling  about  with  brisk  words  of  command,  as  he  assem- 
bled a picked  company  of  his  military  forces  to  act  as  a guard  of 
honor  for  the  Governor  when  the  time  should  come  to  march  to  the 
wharf  to  receive  the  visitors. 

Men  were  hurrying  in  from  the  fields.  The  children  of  the  village 
had  quite  generally  stampeded  up  the  hill  to  the  fort  for  a better  view 
of  the  strange  ship.  The  sentry  had  his  own  ideas  about  permitting 
children  to  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  gun  platform,  on  which  the  sentry 
tower  stood,  but  he  was  quite  helpless  to  prevent  the  lively  youngsters 
on  this  gala  occasion  from  carrying  out  their  own  plans.  He  was  soon 
relieved  of  their  presence,  however,  for  sudden  developments  sent 
them  scampering  down  to  the  wharf. 

The  visiting  ship  had  no  sooner  anchored  than  its  long  boat  was 
lowered.  It  promptly  filled  with  passengers  and  immediately  set  out 
for  the  village  landing  place.  The  rhythmic  sound  of  lustily  plied  oars 
could  distinctly  be  heard  over  the  water  long  before  the  approaching 
boat  drew  near  enough  for  the  faces  of  the  passengers  to  be  seen 
with  any  degree  of  clearness. 

When  Governor  Bradford  and  his  armed  escort  marched  down 
to  the  wharf,  a long  shout  went  up  from  the  boat,  to  be  answered  in 
similar  fashion  from  colonists,  old  and  young,  now  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  coming  of  the  strangers.  There  was  one  man  aboard  the 
boat  who  suddenly  rose  up  and  waved  his  hat,  a gesture  that  found 
instant  response  on  the  part  of  an  eager  woman  in  the  throng — Susan- 
nah Winslow.  She  was  thus  the  first  to  recognize  the  returning  envoy, 
Edward  Winslow. 

This  happy  circumstance  of  Winslow’s  presence  on  the  boat  ren- 
dered certain  the  coming  of  friends.  But  in  the  midst  of  general 
rejoicing  there  came  to  Governor  Bradford  and  the  official  party  a 
sudden  shock  of  dismay.  In  the  boat  was  a man  in  a garb  long  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  They 
had  hoped  for  the  coming  of  their  pastor,  but  the  man  bore  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  well  remembered  figure.  What  could  it 
mean?  This  unspoken  thought  was  in  the  heart  of  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  group  of  colonists  as  the  long  boat  drew  along  aside  the 
wharf. 
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Edward  Winslow  was  the  first  to  disembark,  his  countenance  alight 
with  the  joy  of  the  moment.  After  the  brief  domestic  drama  inevita- 
ble on  such  an  occasion,  Winslow  turned  to  greet  Governor  Bradford 
and  Elder  Brewster.  But  neither  of  them  had  time  to  make  even 
guarded  inquiry  concerning  the  mysterious  stranger  before  that  indi- 
vidual came  eagerly  forward,  his  face  working  with  an  emotion  that 
quite  astonished  them. 

“This  is  Master  John  Lyford,  a man  of  godly  calling  sent  hither 
by  the  Adventurers — ” 

But  Winslow  got  no  farther  in  his  introduction.  Lyford  had 
thrown  himself  upon  his  knees,  attempting  to  raise  the  hand  of  the 
astonished  Governor  to  his  lips,  as  though  the  latter  were  a reigning 
monarch. 

Bradford  snatched  away  his  hand  just  as  the  man’s  lips  were 
upon  it. 

“I  thank  my  God  that  I have  lived  to  see  this  day,”  Lyford  cried 
with  a tremor  in  his  voice.  “The  fame  of  Governor  Bradford  and  his 
noble  and  heroic  companions  has  made  every  heart  in  England  proud 
that  Englishmen  have  carried  the  banner  of  faith  into  a new  land.” 

“Arise,  my  good  man,”  cried  William  Bradford,  sorely  embar- 
rassed, if  not  ashamed  at  the  amazing  drama  in  which  he  found  him- 
self a central  figure.  “This  be  a free  land  in  which  men  bow  the  knee 
only  to  God  Himself.” 

“I  beg  you,  sire,  to  forgive  my  emotion,”  cried  Lyford,  rising 
to  his  feet.  “I  have  so  long  looked  forward  to  this  blessed  moment 
that  I am  quite  overcome  by  the  joyful  reality.  Could  you  but  know, 
sire,  how  eagerly  have  I watched  for  news  from  this  colony  and  how 
my  heart  has  yearned  to  visit  you,  perchance  to  bear  some  small  and 
insignificant  part  in  your  labors,  methinks  you  would  understand.” 

The  amazing  man  was  actually  dabbing  his  eyes  with  a handkerchief. 

Governor  Bradford  turned  abruptly  to  Edward  Winslow.  But 
the  latter,  quite  as  astonished  as  anyone  in  the  group,  was  seeking  to 
divert  Lyford’s  unwelcome  attentions  from  the  embarrassed  Gov- 
ernor by  presenting  Myles  Standish.  The  bluff  captain  had  a soldier’s 
sense  of  humor.  Perchance  he  remembered  his  own  embarrassment 
when  the  Indian  sagamore  Aspinet  had  once  grovelled  at  his  feet. 
For  that  reason  he  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  Governor  Bradford’s 
predicament,  when  Lyford’s  attention  was  directed  to  him. 
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Standish  was  a man  of  action — quick  in  emergencies.  There  was 
to  be  no  hand  kissing  for  him.  He  seized  Lyford’s  fingers  in  his  own 
with  a strength  of  handclasp  that  might  have  banished  tender  emo- 
tions in  the  heart  of  a stronger  man  than  the  dissembling  clergyman 
before  him. 

But  Elder  Brewster  came  in  for  a fresh  demonstration  of  John 
Lyford’s  pious  joy.  The  old  man  could  not  escape  from  his  embrace. 
Lyford  assured  him  that  he  was  a saint  of  the  Lord  and  demonstrated 
the  sincerity  of  his  praise  by  weeping  actual  tears  on  his  shoulder. 

Many  years  afterward  Governor  Bradford,  in  his  “History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,”  wrote  thus  of  Lyford: 

“When  this  man  first  came  a shore,  he  saluted  them  with  that  rev- 
erence & humilitie  as  is  seldome  to  be  seen,  and  indeed  made  them 
ashamed,  he  so  bowed  and  cringed  unto  them,  and  would  have  kissed 
their  hands  if  they  would  have  suffered  him;  yea,  he  wept  & shed 
many  tears,  blessing  God  that  had  brought  him  to  see  their  faces;  and 
admiring  ye  things  they  had  done  in  their  wants,  &c.,  as  if  he  had  been 
made  all  of  love,  and  ye  humblest  person  in  ye  world.”52 


52.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  204-05. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
Shipwreck  and  Tragedy 

Edward  Winslow  brought  with  him,  among  other  mail,  two  letters 
from  John  Robinson,  the  last  messages  they  were  destined  ever  to 
receive  from  their  beloved  pastor.  One  letter  was  for  Governor 
Bradford  and  the  other  for  Elder  Brewster.  In  view  of  the  tremen- 
dous influence  wielded  by  this  remarkable  man  we  may  well  understand 
the  heavy  blow  that  fell  upon  Captain  Standish  through  Robinson’s 
letter  to  Governor  Bradford. 

Clergymen  in  all  ages,  though  with  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  facts,  have  been  ever  prone  to  pass  judgment  upon  weighty  mat- 
ters of  state.  It  appears  that  news  of  the  manner  in  which  Captain 
Standish  had  crushed  the  Indian  conspiracy  had  quite  filled  the  gentle 
and  pious  Robinson  with  dismay.  We,  therefore,  find  him  writing 
to  Governor  Bradford: 

“Concerning  ye  killing  of  those  poor  Indeans,  of  which  we  heard 
at  first  by  reporte  and  since  by  more  certaine  revelation,  oh ! how 
happy  a thing  had  it  been,  if  you  had  converted  some  before  you  had 

killed  any You  will  say  they  deserved  it.  I grant  it;  but  upon 

what  provocations  and  invitements  by  those  heathenish  Christians 
(the  Weston  colonists).  Besids,  you  being  no  magistrats  over  them, 
were  to  consider,  not  what  they  deserved,  but  what  you  were  by  neces- 
sitie  constrained  to  inflicte.”53 

After  thoroughly  scolding  Governor  Bradford  the  worthy  clergy- 
man turned  his  attention  to  Captain  Standish: 

“Let  me  be  bould  to  exhorte  you”  [he  wrote]  “seriously  to  con- 
sider ye  dispossition  of  your  Captains,  whom  I love,  and  am  per- 
swaded  ye  Lord  in  great  mercie  and  for  much  good  hath  sent  you  him, 
if  you  use  him  aright.  He  is  a man  humble  and  meek  amongst  you, 
and  towards  all  in  ordinary  course.  But  ....  ther  is  cause  to  fear 
that  by  occasion,  espetially  of  provocation,  ther  may  be  wanting  yt 
tendernes  of  ye  life  of  man  (made  after  God’s  image)  which  is 
meete.  It  is  also  a thing  more  glorious  in  men’s  eyes,  than  pleasing  in 
God’s,  or  conveniente  for  Christians,  to  be  a terrour  to  a poore  bar- 
barous people.”54 

53.  Bradford:  “History  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  197. 

54.  Bradford:  “Histor  jf  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  197-98. 
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Little  did  John  Robinson  understand  of  the  true  circumstances 
under  which  Captain  Standish  slew  Witawamat,  Pecksuot  and  others 
of  the  Indian  conspirators.  Yet  this  unjustified  rebuke  for  a deed  that 
had  required  supreme  heroism  long  rankled  like  a barbed  arrow  in 
the  heart  of  the  devoted  captain. 

The  landing  of  cattle  transported  by  the  enterprising  Winslow 
on  the  ship  “Charity,”  three  heifers  and  a bull,  the  first  ever  brought 
into  the  colony,55  was  an  occasion  of  joy  to  every  soul  in  the  settle- 
ment. To  these  people,  reared  in  the  moorlands  of  England,  cows 
were  a part  of  the  landscape.  Farming  without  cows  or  oxen  would 
have  seemed  quite  impossible.  Cattle  were  the  one  element  lacking 
in  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  Pilgrims  in  America.  Now  that  this 
lack  had  been  supplied  the  colonists  felt  that  a new  era  had  dawned. 

A cow  shed  was  speedily  provided.  It  being  April,  with  new  grass 
springing  where  the  sun  was  warmest,  the  cattle  were  permitted  to 
graze  on  the  hillsides  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palisaded  vil- 
lage. Men  or  boys  were  appointed  to  take  turns  in  guarding  them 
from  straying,  or  from  harm  from  wolves  or  bears  with  which  the 
nearby  forest  abounded. 

The  newly  arrived  colonists,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were 
not  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  Separatists.  Like  those  who  came  on 
the  “Anne,”  they  desired  their  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  the  seven- 
year  agreement.  Every  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  colony  was 
considered  an  additional  guaranty  of  success  of  the  plantation,  so  they 
were  welcomed  gladly  and  assigned  land  upon  which  they  might  at 
once  labor  in  preparation  for  the  planting  season  then  near  at  hand. 

The  presence  of  the  Reverend  John  Lyford  was  at  first  an  embar- 
rassment to  Elder  Brewster.  Realizing  his  own  lack  of  training  for 
the  priestly  calling  and  the  fact  that  he  was  not  an  ordained  clergy- 
man, he  was  greatly  troubled  in  mind  at  having  a regular  clergyman 
in  his  audience.  Lyford  had  announced  his  eagerness  “to  sit  at  the 
feet”  of  the  aged  preacher. 

But  Elder  Brewster  realized  that  he  was  the  champion  of  the  faith 
that  had  thus  far  been  preserved  at  the  cost  of  persecution,  suffering 
and  exile.  So  the  stout-hearted  old  man  faced  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lyford’s  sojourn  with  a degree  of  assurance.  There  was,  indeed, 
challenge  to  his  faith  in  the  fact  that  Lyford  professed  eagerness  to 
learn  more  of  the  principles  of  the  Separatist  movement. 

55.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  189. 
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The  church  service  on  that  first  critical  Sunday  was  attended  by 
the  entire  village.  Even  John  Oldham  and  his  faction  were  present. 
But  a curious  change  had  come  over  that  independent  individual  and 
over  his  adherents.  Possibly  Oldham  was  not  yet  acquainted  with 
John  Lyford  and  not  informed  of  the  new  strategy  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers  which  the  latter  had  been  commissioned  to  execute.  Old- 
ham quite  naturally  felt  that  he  had  overreached  himself  in  writing 
the  damaging  letters  to  the  hostile  faction  in  England.  But  whether 
from  strategy  or  from  honest  conviction  this  turbulent  colonist  under- 
went a striking  transformation  in  attitude  toward  the  Bradford 
regime. 

Oldham  had  assured  his  followers  that  the  Merchants  would 
never  send  any  supplies  or  aid  to  the  Pilgrims,  but  Edward  Winslow 
had  returned  not  only  with  supplies  and  equipment,  but  also  with  cat- 
tle. Every  time  Oldham  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were 
being  driven  home  at  nightfall  their  voices  must  have  seemed  to  him 
ominous  warnings  that  his  strategy  was  likely  to  bear  fruit  not  to  his 
liking. 

The  marriage  of  Oldham’s  sister  to  a son  of  Elder  Brewster, 
occurring  at  this  time,  may  also  have  had  its  influence  upon  him,  but 
the  fact  is  that  John  Oldham  called  upon  Governor  Bradford  one 
evening  in  a thoroughly  penitent  mood.  Possibly  the  man  knew  that 
a meeting  of  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  was  being  held  that  evening 
at  the  Governor’s  house. 

When  Governor  Bradford  went  to  the  door  in  response  to  the 
knocking  and  explained  that  he  was  holding  a business  meeting,  Old- 
ham asserted  that  he  had  a troubled  mind  and  desired  to  unburden 
himself  to  them  all.  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  Bradford 
living  room,  the  Governor  explaining  to  the  company  the  reason  for 
the  interruption. 

Bradford  writes  that  Oldham  thereupon  “confessed  he  had  done 
them  wrong  both  by  word  & deed,  & writing  into  England.”  Oldham 
also  declared  that  he  now  saw  “the  eminente  hand  of  God  to  be  with 
them,  and  His  blessing  upon  them,  which  made  his  hart  smite  him.”56 

“Your  enemies  in  England,”  he  continued,  “have  deceived  me 
concerning  you,  but  they  shall  never  again  use  me  as  an  instrument 
against  you  in  anything.  I have  come  to  ask  that  my  past  errors  may 

56.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p, 206. 
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be  forgotten  and  that  you  may  henceforth  look  upon  me  as  one  who 
desires  to  live  in  harmony  with  you  in  all  things.” 

This  confession  and  plea  for  forgiveness  touched  the  generous- 
hearted  leaders  of  the  colony.  Bradford  took  Oldham  by  the  hand 
and  assured  him  that  it  gave  them  all  great  happiness  to  know  of  his 
change  of  heart;  that  they  appreciated  his  manly  conduct  in  coming 
to  them  as  he  had.  Elder  Brewster  and  the  others  followed  Brad- 
ford’s example.  When  Oldham  took  his  departure  the  little  gather- 
ing of  men  were  in  quite  an  exalted  state  of  mind.  Their  chief 
troublemaker  had  become  their  friend  at  last ! 

None  among  the  assembled  leaders  rejoiced  more  openly  than 
did  the  Reverend  John  Lyford,  who  had  already  been  admitted  to  the 
inner  councils  of  the  elect.  Despite  the  unfavorable  impression  cre- 
ated by  the  man’s  original  theatric  and  fawning  show  of  humility,  yet, 
his  later  diplomacy  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a highly  educated  man 
had  led  Governor  Bradford  and  his  associates  soon  to  accept  him  as 
a schoolmaster  for  the  children  of  the  village  and  as  a member  of 
their  council  of  state. 

The  crafty  divine  had  by  this  time  convinced  even  Elder  Brew- 
ster of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  the  Pilgrims. 
There  was  no  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  the  generous  old  man  when  he 
found  Lyford  sharing  with  him  in  the  frequent  conferences  with  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  on  weighty  matters  concerning  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  the  community. 

On  this  occasion,  after  Oldham’s  departure  from  the  Governor’s 
house,  Lyford  indeed  struck  a popular  note  when  he  exclaimed: 

“The  Lord’s  hand  is  in  this  healing  of  the  breach,  Master  Brad- 
ford. Though  I am  a new-comer  into  your  councils,  yet  I am  per- 
suaded that  no  men  in  all  England  could  have  handled  more  wisely 
this  truly  difficult  situation  that  has  afflicted  you  since  the  coming  of 
Oldham  and  his  discontented  crew.” 

In  the  general  chorus  of  approval  there  was  but  one  challenging 
voice,  that  of  Captain  Standish. 

“I  am  not  so  sure  of  this  man’s  repentance,”  he  declared  dubiously. 
“He  is  a deep  and  crafty  man  who  has  done  much  mischief  to  this 
colony.  His  evil  stories  and  letters  are  even  now  troubling  our  friends 
in  England.  I for  one  believe  in  keeping  an  eye  on  John  Oldham.” 

“You  men  of  war,  Captain  Standish!”  Lyford  exclaimed,  with  a 
sigh  of  pious  resignation.”  You  are  indeed  a watchful  and  suspicious 
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lot.  But  a good  soldier  must  be  forever  on  guard  against  a surprise 
attack,  so  no  harm  can  come  from  watching  the  man.  If  I am  any 
judge  of  men,  however,  this  man’s  repentance  is  from  the  heart.” 

But  now  a second  interruption  occurred.  There  was  a sound  of 
excited  voices  in  the  Bradford  dooryard,  followed  immediately  by  a 
clamorous  knocking  at  the  door.  Captain  Standish  was  the  first  to 
reach  and  to  lift  the  latch.  He  flung  open  the  door  to  admit  a bedrag- 
gled individual,  half  supported  by  two  residents  from  the  northern 
end  of  the  village. 

“Heavy  and  terrible  news,”  they  cried.  “This  man  was  one  of 
the  sailors  on  our  fishing  boat  the  ‘James.’  ” 

“The  ‘James,’”  cried  Bradford,  aghast  at  the  look  of  tragedy  in 
the  faces  of  his  visitors,  “what  has  happened  to  the  ship?” 

“She  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  Master  Bradford,”  gasped 
the  overtaxed  messenger,  sinking  down  to  a chair  by  the  fireside.  “The 
master  is  drowned  and  one  of  the  crew  also.  The  rest  of  us  escaped 
to  land.  I was  sent  on  ahead  to  give  you  tidings.” 

The  shock  of  this  tragic  occurrence  struck  dismay  to  every  heart. 
The  “James”  had  been  sent  north  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  well  manned 
and  equipped  for  fishing.  It  had  been  an  expensive  venture  for  the 
colony.  This  terrible  disaster  was,  therefore,  a heavy  blow  to  their 
hopes. 

By  degrees  the  anxious  leaders  of  the  colony  learned  the  details 
of  the  tragedy.  The  “James,”  it  seems,  had  reached  the  fishing 
grounds  where  other  fishing  vessels  had  begun  to  gather  for  the  sea- 
son. But  a violent  and  extraordinary  storm  had  suddenly  arisen. 
Anchors  that  would  have  been  sufficient  in  ordinary  storms  soon 
proved  ineffective.  The  “James”  was  gradually  driven  ashore  into  a 
cove  of  treacherous  ledges.  A mighty  surge  flung  the  ship  broadside 
upon  one  of  these  jagged  rocks  and  tore  such  a hole  in  her  hull  that,  as 
Bradford  afterward  described  it,  a horse  and  cart  could  have  been 
driven  through  the  opening.57 

57.  “They  having  with  some  truble  & charge  new-masted  and  rigged  their  pinass,  in 
ye  begining  of  Mach  they  sent  her  well  vitaled  to  the  eastward  on  fishing.  She  arrived 
safly  at  a place  near  Damarins  cove,  and  was  there  well  harbored  in  a place  where  ships 
used  to  ride,  ther  being  also  some  ships  allready  arived  out  of  England.  But  shorly  after 
ther  arose  such  a violent  & extraordinarie  storme,  as  ye  seas  broak  over  such  places  in 
ye  harbor  as  was  never  seene  before,  and  drive  her  against  great  roks,  which  beat  such  a 
hole  in  her  bulke,  as  a horse  and  carte  might  have  gone  in,  and  after  drive  her  into  deep- 
water, wher  she  lay  sunke.  The  mr.  was  drowned,  the  rest  of  ye  men,  all  save  one,  saved 
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But  the  wrecked  boat  was  not  suffered  to  remain  impaled  upon 
the  rock,  for  the  receding  waves  immediately  snatched  her  loose  and 
swept  the  doomed  craft  into  deep  water,  where  she  at  once  sank. 
The  drowning  of  the  captain  and  one  of  the  sailors  occurred  at  this 
moment.  Through  some  miraculous  chance,  all  the  others  reached  the 
shore  in  safety. 


their  lives,  with  much  a doe;  all  her  provision,  salt,  and  what  els  was  in  her,  was  lost.” 
— Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantations,”  pp.  187-88,  201. 

“With  trouble  and  expense  the  craft  was  refitted,  and  in  the  spring  of  1624  was  sent 
to  catch  a load  of  fish  on  the  Maine  coast;  but  the  Colonists  had  to  pinch  themselves  to 
provide  her  with  an  outfit,  including  provisions  and  salt.  Soon  a fierce  storm  drove  her 
against  a rock,  which  burst  a hole  in  her  ‘as  a horse  and  cart  might  have  gone  in’ ; then  it 
swept  her  into  deep  water,  where  she  sank  with  her  worthy  master,  Bridges,  and  one  of 
his  men,  while  everything  in  her  was  washed  away.  Four  months  later,  the  fishing- 
captains  in  those  waters  kindly  offered  to  give  their  services  in  raising  her,  if  Plymouth 
would  bear  the  cost  of  the  repairs.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  beaver,  so  laboriously 
gathered  to  send  to  their  English  creditors,  was  diverted  to  this  untoward  charge.” — 
Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  pp.  252-53. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
Plots  and  Counter  Plots 

The  tragic  ending  of  their  fishing  venture  in  the  spring  of  1624 
had  the  effect  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  colonists  with  renewed 
zeal  to  the  pursuits  they  had  long  found  advantageous.  The  spring 
planting  came  upon  them  with  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  that 
usually  attended  that  annual  event,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
their  task-master  was  the  ocean  itself.  At  every  flood  tide  tons  of 
alewives  were  deposited  in  their  fish  weirs  at  the  mouths  of  the  brooks 
and  streams  of  Plymouth  Harbor.  To  transport  these  fish  to  the 
planting  fields,  to  bury  them  in  corn  hills  and  to  plant  the  shining 
kernels  in  every  alewive  grave,  was  an  absorbing  and  heavy  task,  in 
which  men,  women  and  children  bore  their  proper  part. 

The  Reverend  John  Lyford,  now  for  several  weeks  a member  of 
their  congregation,  quite  electrified  the  earnest  worshippers  one  Sun- 
day by  rising  from  his  place  of  honor  and  humbly  beseeching  the 
assembled  congregation  to  permit  him  to  join  the  Pilgrim  church.  In 
the  quaint  language  of  Governor  Bradford:  “He  made  a large  con- 
fession of  his  faith,  and  an  acknowledgemente  of  his  former  disor- 
derly walking,  and  his  being  intangled  with  many  corruptions,  which 
had  been  a burthen  to  his  conscience,  and  blessed  God  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  freedom  & libertie  to  injoye  ye  ordinances  of  God  in  puritie 
among  his  people,  with  many  more  such  like  expressions.”58 

The  effect  of  such  an  occurrence  upon  the  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous members  of  the  congregation  was  exactly  as  the  crafty  Lyford 
had  hoped.  He  was  instantly  received  into  full  fellowship,  in  the 
midst  of  universal  rejoicing.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  love  and  venera- 
tion with  which  Elder  Brewster  was  regarded  by  all  colonists  of  the 
wilderness  community  the  newcomer  might  soon  have  attained  his 
secret  design  of  being  elected  as  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  church. 

Fortunately  for  them  they  were  spared  the  humiliation  of  such  a 
mistake.  It  was  inevitable  that  so  thorough  a hypocrite  as  Lyford 
should  shortly  disclose  something  of  his  true  nature.  John  Oldham69 

58.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  205. 

59.  “Oldham  was  an  uneducated  man  and  a blusterer,  but  had  native  ability  and  the 
social  position  indicated  by  the  title  of  ‘Master.’  It  is  probable  that  the  malcontent 
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had  by  this  time  been  admitted  to  the  inner  counsels  of  the  informal 
board  of  advisers  called  in  from  time  to  time  to  confer  with  Governor 
Bradford  and  his  five  assistants.  But  it  was  soon  noticeable  that  Old- 
ham and  Lyford  were  much  in  each  other’s  company.  The  ever  vigi- 
lant Captain  Myles  Standish  was  one  of  the  first  to  observe  this  fact 
and  to  view  it  with  eyes  of  suspicion. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  evening  toward  the  end  of  the  planting 
season  the  blunt  and  plain-spoken  soldier  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Governor’s  house  and  asked  for  a private  conference. 

“Master  Bradford,”  he  began,  when  the  two  men  had  strolled 
forth  into  the  evening  and  were  beyond  earshot,  “did  it  ever  strike 
you  as  peculiar  that  Master  Lyford  should  have  formed  so  great  a 
fellowship  with  John  Oldham  and  his  crew?” 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  Captain  Standish,  the  matter  has  troubled 
me  of  late,  for  I have  indeed  noticed  that  they  are  like  as  two  peas  in 
a pod.  But  I did  not  know  that  Master  Oldham  was  consorting  with 
those  whom  he  had  formerly  bedeviled.” 

“That  he  does  more  than  ever  before.  His  house  yonder  is  even 
now  filled  with  them.  Master  Lyford  is  there  for  I saw  him  enter  not 
twenty  minutes  ago.  Yea,  and  I heard  the  shouts  with  which  he  was 
greeted.” 

“I  cannot  believe  that  these  men  are  in  fact  plotting  mischief,  Cap- 
tain Standish.  But  I like  not  the  looks  of  these  secret  meetings.” 

The  two  men  were  by  this  time  drawing  near  the  Oldham  house. 
As  they  approached,  the  door  opened,  emitting  a shaft  of  light  into 
the  darkness  and  then  closing  abruptly.  But  in  that  moment  they  had 
seen  a man  cross  the  threshold  and  disappear  within.  Whereupon 
Captain  Standish  uttered  a smothered  exclamation  of  rage. 

“Master  Bradford,”  he  cried  in  a low,  tense  voice,  “let  us  walk  in 
upon  yonder  knaves  and  see  who  they  be.” 

“Nay,  nay,  Captain  Standish.  They  would  be  the  more  cautious 
hereafter.  Their  meetings  are  in  secret.  Let  us  bide  our  time  and 
watch  them.  Let  us  keep  our  suspicions  as  secret  as  they  fancy  their 
meetings  to  be.  We  may  learn  much  to  our  advantage.” 

Adventurers  had  sent  him  to  aid  in  organizing  against  the  Congregational  (or  Inde- 
pendent) rule,  the  elements  of  disaffection  which  Robert  Hicks  and  others  had  secretly 
reported  to  exist  in  strength.” — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  259. 

Robinson  was  not  permitted  to  join  his  people,  the  hope  being  entertained  by  those 
in  authority  in  England  that  without  their  pastor  the  Plymouth  emigrants  might  fall  back 
into  the  forms  and  faith  of  the  Established  Church. — Davis’  “Ancient  Landmarks  of 
Plymouth,”  p.  95. 
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To  this  wise  suggestion  the  impulsive  soldier  instantly  agreed. 
His  military  instinct  was  at  once  aroused.  Seeking  out  those  in  whose 
discretion  he  could  trust  he  soon  organized  a small  group  of  men  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  approaches  to  the  Oldham  house.  Standish 
soon  knew  the  numbers  of  the  visitors  and  the  identity  of  many  of 
them.  His  own  spies,  meeting  some  of  the  malcontents  as  if  by 
chance,  were  invited  to  the  meetings.  But  Oldham  and  Lyford  were 
evidently  well  informed  as  to  the  identity  of  those  before  whom  they 
might  speak  with  boldness.  The  presence  of  stalwart  followers  of 
the  Bradford  regime  caused  them  to  discuss  only  the  most  trivial  and 
commonplace  of  matters,  none  of  which  would  have  justified  the  gath- 
ering of  so  many  of  the  “particulars”  at  the  Oldham  home. 

The  Standish  scouts  thereafter  contented  themselves  with  mere 
observation  from  an  apparently  casual  passing  to  and  fro,  as  though 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  activities  of  life.  But  the  astute  commander 
of  the  Plymouth  garrison,  however  frequently  he  changed  his  scouts  to 
allay  suspicion,  nevertheless  kept  an  accurate  check  on  the  activities 
of  the  suspected  parties. 

One  evening  as  Governor  Bradford  and  his  wife  were  returning 
from  a social  call  they  were  somewhat  startled  suddenly  to  observe 
a man  standing  in  the  deep  shadows  near  the  door  of  their  residence. 
But  when  the  figure  emerged  from  the  gloom,  greeting  them  in 
guarded  tones,  they  recognized  Captain  Standish. 

“How  now,  Captain  Standish.  News  from  the  enemy  camp? 
Come  in  and  tell  us  about  it,  for  my  good  wife  knows  of  the  affair.  In 
fact,  she  surprised  me  not  long  since  by  bringing  me  reports  of  gossip 
of  the  women  folk  of  the  ‘particulars’  that  throws  light  on  this 
affair.” 

Standish  followed  the  couple  into  the  house.  Even  while  candles 
were  being  lighted  he  was  eagerly  listening  to  Alice  Bradford’s  account 
of  how  she  had  been  calling  at  one  of  the  outlying  houses  that  after- 
noon and  had  accidentally  overheard  a remark  about  preaching  by 
Rev.  John  Lyford.  Two  women  in  the  next  room  had  been  dis- 
cussing some  plan  in  which  their  husbands  were  engaged  by  which 
Lyford  would  soon  be  set  up  as  the  preacher  of  the  community. 

In  great  agitation  the  little  Captain  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
clenching  and  unclenching  his  fists.  At  the  close  of  the  recital  he 
abruptly  halted,  his  very  beard  bristling  with  rage. 
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“So  that  is  the  reason  for  all  this  plotting  and  scheming  1 And 
mark  you  it  fits  in  with  what  I came  to  tell  you.  Those  scoundrels  are 
writing  large  letters  to  be  sent  on  the  ‘Charity’  when  she  sails  two  days 
hence.”60 

“What  so  strange  about  that,  Captain  Standish?  Do  we  not 
every  one  of  us  write  letters  to  our  friends  in  England?” 

“In  truth  we  do  and  rightly  so,  Master  Bradford,  but  honest  folk 
do  not  show  each  other  their  letters  and  grin  and  snicker  and  laugh 
over  what  they  have  written.  Oldham  and  this  sly  fellow  Lyford  take 
each  other  aside,  with  secret  winks  and  nods,  and  show  each  other 
letters  and  whisper  about  them  when  they  have  done  laughing.61 
These  letters  mean  mischief  to  this  colony.  Our  enemies  in  England 
are  in  league  with  these  rascals  over  here.” 

To  this  conclusion  William  Bradford  heartily  assented.  But  when 
Captain  Standish  requested  permission  to  arrest  Oldham  and  Lyford 
for  conspiracy  against  the  colony,  thus  justifying  a seizure  of  their 
letters,  the  Governor  flatly  refused  permission. 

“This  situation  must  be  met,  Captain  Standish,  but  not  in  so  vio- 
lent a manner.  We  must  do  nothing  to  arouse  resentment  against  our- 
selves, nor  to  create  sympathy  for  those  you  seek  to  arrest.  Lyford 
may  indeed  be  an  arrant  rogue,  but  he  is  of  the  clergy  and  we  must  act 
with  great  discretion.” 

Now  discretion  and  delay  were  not  in  the  nature  of  Captain  Stan- 
dish. Grumbling  he  took  his  departure  and  grumbling  fiercely  he 
wended  his  way  homeward.  He  longed  most  earnestly  to  lay  hold 
upon  these  ringleaders  of  trouble.  Nor  did  his  temper  improve  over 


60.  “After  some  weeks  it  was  noticed  that  Lyford  and  Oldham  were  having  much 
privacy  with  those  not  considered  in  sympathy  with  the  Church,  and  especially  with  the 
profane  and  less  reputable  attaches  of  the  plantation,  like  John  Billington,  and  that  a fac- 
tion was  forming  under  their  direction.  As  the  ‘Charity’  was  about  to  go  home,  it  was 
noticed  that  Lyford  kept  writing  a great  number  of  letters,  and  in  that  connection  was 
often  whispering  to  his  followers  things  which  seemed  to  give  him  much  secret  amuse- 
ment. With  the  disaffection  already  among  the  Adventurers,  there  would  be  very  great 
danger  to  the  Colony  if  a new  series  of  slanders  should  be  sent  to  England  uncontra- 
dicted, and  work  its  mischief  for  a whole  year  before  it  could  be  known  at  Plymouth 
and  refuted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  The  case  required  the  exercise  of  a power 
which  in  like  danger  has  been,  and  still  is,  exercised  by  all  governments ; and  the  Council 
decided  that  these  mysterious  letters  must  be  examined.  Captain  William  Peirce,  of  the 
‘Charity,’  was  an  earnest  friend  to  the  Colony,  and  ready  to  cooperate.” 

Note — In  1776  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Boston  opened  all  letters  coming  from 
Halifax  addressed  to  Tory  inhabitants.  On  one  occasion  at  least  they  publicly  announced 
the  information  as  “by  an  intercepted  letter.” — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  262. 

61.  “At  length  when  ye  ship  was  ready  to  goe,  it  was  observed  Liford  was  long  in 
writing,  & sente  many  letters,  and  could  not  forbear  to  comunicate  to  his  intimats  such 
things  as  made  them  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  thought  he  had  done  ther  errand  suf- 
ficiently.”— Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  207. 
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night.  In  fact,  when  morning  came  a new  circumstance  arose  that 
quite  drove  him  to  desperation. 

Indians  were  frequently  seen  in  Plymouth,  but  in  the  early  morn- 
ing following  the  events  last  recounted  an  Indian  runner  arrived  at 
the  Governor’s  door  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  great  king,  Mas- 
sasoit.  The  sagamore  had  learned  of  the  presence  of  the  English 
ship  in  Plymouth  Harbor.  He  had  learned,  moreover,  that  it  was 
soon  to  sail  for  England,  so  he  had  come  hither  in  all  haste. 

The  simplicity  and  childlike  curiosity  of  the  supposedly  stoical 
warrior  of  the  forest  has  frequently  been  noted  in  the  pages  of  this 
narrative.  Massasoit  himself,  perhaps  the  wisest  and  most  enlight- 
ened Indian  Chieftain  of  his  day,  was  as  eagerly  interested  in  the 
strange  doings  of  the  white  man  as  any  child  in  his  dominions.  He 
was,  moreover,  somewhat  fond  of  the  liquid  refreshments  with  which 
visiting  sea  captains  were  wont  to  do  him  honor.  His  natural  vanity 
rejoiced  also  in  ceremonies  in  which  he  was  a central  figure.  To  visit 
Plymouth  at  such  a time  was,  therefore,  decidedly  to  his  liking. 

It  was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  disgusted  Captain  Standish.  Just 
when  the  intrigue  of  Oldham  and  Lyford  was  at  its  most  dangerous 
stage  the  captain  was  perforce  impelled  by  duty  to  assemble  a guard 
of  honor  for  the  visiting  Indian  King.  Standish,  however,  was  enough 
of  a soldier  to  perform  his  duties  with  punctilious  regard  for  military 
ceremony.  When  Massasoit  arrived  at  Town  Brook  he  was  met  at 
the  bridge  by  the  Standish  party.  A salute  was  fired  in  the  mon- 
arch’s honor  and  he  was  duly  escorted  to  the  Governor’s  house. 

Mrs.  Bradford  was  already  acquainted  with  the  noble  Massasoit 
and  regarded  him  with  the  same  feelings  of  friendship  in  which  her 
husband  had  always  held  him.  The  coming  of  the  sagamore  was, 
therefore,  a welcome  event  at  the  Bradford  house.  As  for  Massasoit 
himself,  he  was  quite  fascinated  by  the  grace  and  charm  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s lady.  He  wore  the  appearance  of  shyness  in  her  presence,  but 
he  often  gazed  upon  her  for  minutes  at  a time  with  an  unblinking  stare 
that  might  have  been  annoying  to  her,  except  that  his  expression  was 
as  that  of  one  lost  in  contemplation  of  some  exquisitely  beautiful  sun- 
rise or  sunset. 

On  this  occasion  when  Massasoit  reached  the  Governor’s  house 
and  had  been  greeted  by  Bradford  and  his  wife,  he  shortly  expressed 
his  desire  to  witness  the  loading  of  the  ship.  This  process  had  been 
going  on  for  many  days  and  was  now  nearing  completion.  Clap- 
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boards  were  as  usual  the  chief  commodities  with  which  the  ship  was 
being  laden  and  since  it  was  necessary  to  transport  them  by  means  of 
the  shallop  from  the  wharf  to  the  ship  at  anchor,  nearly  a mile  and 
a half  distant,  it  was  a slow  process. 

Although  Governor  Bradford  may  well  have  regretted  the  time 
thus  spent,  yet  he  indulgently  escorted  Massasoit,  in  a small  boat 
manned  by  several  of  the  Standish  guards,  to  the  scene  of  operations. 
Massasoit  was  ceremoniously  entertained  by  the  ship’s  officers  and 
duly  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  contrivances  by  which  the  lum- 
ber was  hoisted  from  the  shallop  to  the  deck  of  the  “Charity.” 

The  last  of  the  cargo  was  to  be  loaded  that  afternoon  and  the 
ship  was  to  sail  on  the  following  morning.  This  news  Governor  Brad- 
ford imparted  to  Captain  Standish  somewhat  after  midday  when  he 
returned  to  the  wharf  with  his  royal  guest.  Standish  bristled  at  the 
news  and  his  countenance  was  eloquent  of  an  unspoken  appeal.  To 
his  mind  it  was  a case  of  now  or  never. 

Governor  Bradford,  however,  passed  tranquilly  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing and  continued  to  play  the  host  to  his  royal  guest.  At  midafter- 
noon Massasoit  departed  as  he  had  come,  leaving  Bradford  free  to 
write  the  last  letters  and  to  formulate  certain  plans  that  had  occurred 
to  him  while  on  ship-board. 

To  his  faithful  captain  and  commander-in-chief  he  gave  certain 
instructions  that  sent  the  latter  bustling  about  with  a more  cheerful 
countenance  than  he  had  worn  for  many  a day.  In  fact,  Captain  Stan- 
dish chuckled  to  himself  as  he  worked  at  the  wharf  toward  nightfall, 
doing  something  to  the  shallop  as  though  putting  it  in  readiness  for 
an  ocean  voyage. 

Edward  Winslow  was  to  return  to  England  on  the  “Charity”  to 
continue  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colony.  At  his  house  that  evening 
all  of  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  assembled  for  a farewell  conference. 
The  Reverend  John  Lyford  was  there,  as  also  was  John  Oldham,  for 
both  men  still  professed  utmost  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  common  wel- 
fare of  Plymouth  Colony. 

Governor  Bradford  had  by  this  time  taken  Edward  Winslow  into 
confidence  concerning  the  suspected  perfidy  of  the  pair.  Every  signifi- 
cant nudge  or  glance  exchanged  by  Lyford  and  Oldham  at  this  meet- 
ing was  observed  by  at  least  three  pairs  of  eyes.  Governor  Bradford, 
in  fact,  tested  the  men  by  voicing  sentiments  of  such  apparent  confi- 
dence in  their  integrity  that  it  might  well  have  afflicted  the  conscience 
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of  men  less  bent  on  mischief.  He  publicly  charged  Edward  Winslow 
to  inform  their  friends  in  England  of  the  happy  state  of  affairs  in  the 
colony,  how  Oldham  who  had  written  such  unfortunate  accusations 
the  previous  year  had  now  become  reconciled  and  had  been  received 
as  a trusted  adviser  of  the  Governor  and  assistants.  He  charged 
Winslow  particularly  to  inform  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  the 
gratification  felt  by  the  colonists  at  the  sending  of  Mr.  Lyford  and 
his  family,  of  the  latter’s  conversion  to  the  Separatist  faith  and  how 
he  had  been  made  schoolmaster  to  the  children  of  the  colony. 

All  of  this  subtlety  by  Governor  Bradford  was  sheer  delight  to 
Captain  Standish,  who  was  all  the  while  watching  the  faces  of  the 
conspirators  and  noting  how  completely  they  were  being  reassured  of 
their  safety.  The  precious  rogues  would  be  the  more  likely  to  walk 
blindly  into  the  trap  that  was  being  laid  for  them  by  the  Governor. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

Bradford  Intercepts  Treasonable  Letters 

* 

The  “Charity,”  owing  to  adverse  winds,  did  not  sail  until  late 
afternoon  of  the  day  appointed.  It  was  a glorious  spring  day.  Had 
the  hour  been  earlier  the  colonists  would  not  have  been  surprised  to 
see  the  shallop  accompany  the  “Charity”  as  she  sailed  forth  through 
the  headlands  of  the  harbor.  Governor  Bradford  had  been  known 
thus  to  accompany  other  ships  that  were  setting  sail  for  England, 
going  out  for  a short  distance,  either  to  complete  a letter  to  be  given 
to  the  captain  for  delivery  to  friends  in  England,  or  simply  as  an  act 
of  courtesy.  But  on  this  occasion  Governor  Bradford  and  Captain 
Standish  not  only  put  out  to  sea  in  the  wake  of  the  “Charity,”  but 
when  darkness  closed  in  upon  the  harbor  the  shallop  had  not  returned. 

This  extraordinary  circumstance  caused  uneasiness  in  the  little  set- 
tlement. The  shallop  was  indeed  a staunch  craft  and  there  had  been 
no  storm  to  have  caused  undue  delay,  yet  the  prominence  of  the  pas- 
sengers caused  distress  of  mind  to  their  friends  on  shore.  As  for  the 
Reverend  John  Lyford,  he  betook  himself  in  all  haste  to  John  Old- 
ham’s house  to  discuss  the  strange  development. 

A guilty  conscience,  since  the  world  began,  has  ever  been  a source 
of  anxiety  to  its  possessor.  Worriment  over  trivial  happenings  and 
fear  of  discovery  when  no  genuine  danger  impends  has  long  been 
noted  as  a scourge  of  the  wicked.  Unhappy  and  shuddering  hours 
were  now  the  lot  of  the  conspirators  as  they  watched  the  dim  outlines 
of  the  harbor  as  darkness  closed  in  upon  sea  and  sky,  with  never  a 
sign  in  the  broad  expanse  of  harbor  of  the  returning  shallop. 

No  fear  could  have  been  more  prophetic  nor  well  grounded 
than  that  which  clutched  the  heart  of  the  unworthy  Lyford.  Not 
even  the  bluster  of  the  violent  and  reckless  John  Oldham  could  turn  the 
clergyman’s  thoughts  from  the  dread  significance  of  the  long  absence 
of  the  shallop.  Let  us,  therefore,  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Bradford 
party  to  discover  the  true  causes  of  the  unwonted  delay. 

The  sun  was  dipping  toward  the  wooded  hills  to  the  west  of  the 
little  settlement  when  the  shallop  set  forth  from  Plymouth  Harbor 
in  the  wake  of  the  “Charity.”  With  a favorable  breeze  behind  them 
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the  ship  and  its  tiny  escort  set  forth  boldly  toward  the  eastern  hori- 
zon. Each  craft  was  carrying  a goodly  display  of  sails,  the  smaller 
bulk  and  lighter  draught  of  the  shallop  rendering  its  lesser  area  of 
canvas  quite  as  effective  as  the  showy  display  of  white  wings  on  the 
heavily  laden  “Charity.”  When  they  had  thus  sailed  a league  or  two 
at  sea  and  day  was  waning,  Governor  Bradford  signaled  to  the  “Char- 
ity” that  he  wished  to  come  aboard  for  a conference  with  Captain 
Pierce. 

The  ship  was  accordingly  halted.82  The  shallop  ran  alongside 
and  Governor  Bradford,  followed  by  Captain  Standish,  clambered 
up  the  ship’s  ladder,  to  be  greeted  by  Edward  Winslow  and  the  ship’s 
officers.  At  a word  from  the  Governor,  Captain  Pierce  led  the  way 
into  his  own  cabin. 

“Captain  Pierce,”  declared  William  Bradford  earnestly,  “I  have 
followed  your  ship  thus  far  not  merely  to  pay  respect  to  you  as  a 
good  friend  of  this  plantation.  There  are  other  and  graver  matters 
that  call  me  here.  I am  not  well  versed  in  law  as  you  do  know,  but 
your  calling  brings  to  you  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  sea.  May  I 
ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  authorities  in  England  to  inspect 
the  outgoing  mail  of  known  enemies  of  the  State?” 

“Aye,  that  it  be,  Master  Bradford.  His  Majesty’s  officers  keep 
a sharp  lookout  on  all  letters  from  suspected  persons.” 

“Then  methinks  there  may  be  ample  authority  for  the  request  I 
am  about  to  make  of  thee.  There  have  been  given  into  the  custody 
of  this  ship  sundry  letters  from  many  members  of  our  colony.  But 
there  are  two  ringleaders  of  mischief  whom  we  have  grave  reason  to 
suspect  have  written  mischievous  and  untruthful  reports  to  be  used 
against  the  peace  of  this  plantation.” 

“You  mean  John  Oldham?”  interposed  Winslow  eagerly. 

“Yea,  the  very  rascal  whose  false  reports  cost  us  such  heavy  tribu- 
lations with  the  Adventurers.  The  other  is  Master  Lyford,  who 
hath  consorted  much  with  him  of  late.  Captain  Standish  has  much 
evidence  against  the  pair.  But  I am  come  as  Governor  of  this  colony 
to  seek  certain  and  positive  evidence  that  may  confirm  our  suspicions 
or  clear  the  skirts  of  these  suspected  parties.” 

“Then  you  desire  to  search  the  mail  for  all  letters  written  by  these 
men?” 

62.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  20 7. 
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“That  I do  in  all  truth,  Captain  Pierce.” 

“And  such  you  shall  have,  Master  Bradford.  I have  long  known 
of  the  hardships  your  people  have  endured  from  lying  knaves.  Right 
gladly  do  I acknowledge  your  authority  in  this  matter.” 

So  saying  the  bluff  captain  of  the  “Charity”  opened  a compart- 
ment in  the  wall  of  his  cabin  and  drew  forth  sundry  packets  and  bun- 
dles of  mail.  Governor  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  and  Captain 
Standish  seated  themselves  at  a table,  where  candles  were  agleam,  and 
prepared  to  receive  the  expected  tell-tale  letters. 

“Here  be  five  letters  from  Master  Lyford  in  this  packet,” 
announced  Captain  Pierce,  as  he  gave  them  into  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford. 

The  conscientious  chief  executive  of  Plymouth  Colony  sat  for  a 
moment  irresolute,  turning  the  sealed  missives  over  and  over  in  his 
hands,  reluctant  to  break  the  seals. 

“In  truth  I have  no  stomach  for  this  business,”  he  muttered  in 
disgust,  “opening  men’s  mail  as  though  we  were  ordinary  varlets!” 
“But  these  scoundrels  deserve  the  lash  and  the  rope’s  end,”  cried 
Myles  Standish  hotly.  “Do  you,  therefore,  as  Magistrate  order  me 
to  break  the  seals  and  I as  a soldier  will  obey  your  orders  and  uncover 
the  villainy  that  these  letters  contain.” 

“Captain  Standish  is  right,  Master  Bradford,”  added  Winslow 
earnestly.  “It  is  better  that  you  should  command  him  to  open  these 
letters  than  that  you  should  do  so  yourself.” 

“Then,  Captain  Standish,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Magis- 
trate of  this  colony,  I command  you  to  open  these  letters  and  you, 
Master  Winslow,  to  read  them  aloud.” 

With  whatever  compunction  the  distasteful  task  was  undertaken, 
that  compunction  vanished  with  the  very  first  letter  that  Winslow 
unfolded.  The  men  were  prepared  for  unjust  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ing faction  at  Plymouth,  but  the  scurrile  abuse  and  falsity  of  accusa- 
tion contained  in  the  Lyford  letters  quite  appalled  them.  But  Cap- 
tain Pierce  was  all  the  while  discovering  new  missives  from  Lyford’s 
fertile  pen.  Into  the  hands  of  Governor  Bradford  he  gave  them,  as 
he  sorted  the  mail.  More  than  a score  of  letters,  some  large  and 
some  small,  were  delivered  bearing  the  Lyford  handwriting.  But  of 
the  Oldham  letters  there  were  comparatively  few.  This  latter  fact 
Bradford  later  explained  on  the  ground  that  Oldham  was  “So  bad  a 
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scribe  that  his  hand  was  scarce  legible,”  but  those  few  were  as  violent 
and  unfair  as  those  of  Lyford  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  and  hurried  letter  reading  Edward 
Winslow  suddenly  cried  out  in  great  astonishment.  From  a large 
letter  that  he  had  unfolded,  two  other  letters,  or  copies  of  letters, 
dropped  upon  the  table. 

“Master  Bradford,  if  we  were  uncertain  of  this  man’s  villainy, 
we  have  here  abundant  evidence.  Here  is  a copy  of  a letter  that  I 
wrote  to  our  good  pastor  before  I left  England.  This  wicked  Lyford 
must  have  stolen  into  my  cabin  and  unsealed  the  letter  to  make  a copy 
of  it.  Yea,  and  here  is  a copy  of  a letter  written  to  Elder  Brewster 
by  a gentleman  in  England.  This  he  hath  opened  in  the  same  way 
and  he  is  sending  them  to  our  bitter  enemy,  John  Pemberton,  a min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  margins  of  these  copies  he 
hath  also  written  many  scurrilous  annotations.” 

The  three  men  clustered  around  the  incriminating  evidence  thus 
obtained.  But  there  remained  the  heavy  task  of  copying  the  letters. 
Bradford  states,  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  that  they 
found  upward  of  twenty  of  Lyford’s  letters,  “many  of  them  large  and 
full  of  slanders  and  false  accusations,  tending  not  only  to  their  preju- 
dice but  to  their  ruin  and  utter  subversion.” 

Bradford  further  states  that  “most  of  the  letters  they  let  pas, 
only  tooke  copys  of  them,  but  some  of  ye  most  materiall  they  sent  true 
copyes  of  them  and  kept  ye  originalls  lest  he  should  deney  them,  and 
that  they  might  produce  his  owne  hand  against  him.”63 

Thus  the  evening  passed  with  all  three  men  industriously  engaged 
in  copying  the  Lyford  and  Oldham  correspondence.  It  was  late 
indeed  when  Governor  Bradford  took  leave  of  Edward  Winslow 
and  Captain  Pierce  and  set  out  in  the  shallop  for  the  dark  shoreline 
of  Plymouth. 

63.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  207-08. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
John  Oldham  Goes  to  Jail 

To  the  impulsive  Myles  Standish  the  amazing  confirmation  of  the 
perfidy  of  Lyford  and  Oldham  called  for  summary  action.  Even  as 
the  Governor’s  party  was  returning  in  the  darkness  from  their  mid- 
night farewell  to  the  “Charity”  the  Standish  fingers  were  figuratively 
itching  to  lay  hold  upon  the  collars  of  these  precious  culprits.  But 
Governor  Bradford  gave  no  evidence  of  a similar  impatience,  a fact 
that  irked  the  warlike  captain  not  a little.  While  he  respected  and 
honored  the  younger  man,  not  only  for  his  official  position,  but  also 
for  his  oft  proven  wisdom,  yet  he  could  not  forbear  urging  his  own 
views  upon  him. 

“And  now,  Master  Bradford,”  he  began  as  the  two  men  peered 
out  into  the  darkness  through  which  their  companions  were  seeking 
to  guide  the  shallop  to  Plymouth  Harbor,  “I  suppose  you  are  ready 
to  lay  those  knaves  by  the  heels  and  clap  them  up  in  our  strong 
house.” 

“Not  so,  Captain  Standish.  Methinks  it  would  be  wise  to  give 
them  more  rope.” 

“More  rope,”  exploded  Standish.  “After  all  these  knavish  let- 
ters? Traitors  and  scoundrels  they  be  and  so  they  have  proved 
themselves.” 

“You  speak  truly,  Captain  Standish,  but  we  must  have  stronger 
evidence  than  mere  words.  If  I judge  these  men  correctly  we  shall 
ere  long  have  such  evidence.  They  prate  of  an  intent  to  start  a rival 
church  and  to  overthrow  the  government  of  this  colony.  Would  it 
not  be  well  for  us  to  watch  them  until  they  make  such  attempt?” 

“What,  give  our  sworn  enemies  a chance  to  gather  their  forces 
and  assault  us?  Nay,  nay,  Master  Bradford.  Let  us  nip  this  trouble 
in  the  head  before  more  mischief  befall  us.” 

“I  have  considered  well  that  action,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
arrest  them  before  they  have  committed  hostile  acts  would  but  give 
the  slippery  knaves  their  chance  to  deny  and  explain  away  the  plain 
meaning  of  their  words.  But  acts,  once  committed,  cannot  be  erased 
by  mere  words.” 
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To  this  decision  Captain  Standish  yielded,  but  with  much  angry 
muttering  to  himself.  As  for  the  Reverend  John  Lyford  and  his 
fellow-conspirator,  John  Oldham,  the  failure  of  Governor  Bradford 
to  act  was  construed  as  evidence  that  their  guilt  had  gone  undetected. 
So,  after  a night  of  uneasiness,  they  forgot  their  fears.  The  bland- 
ness of  Governor  Bradford’s  demeanor  when  he  met  them  next 
morning  was  quite  disarming.  The  Governor,  however,  had  taken 
into  confidence  the  tried  and  true  members  of  his  official  household, 
but  otherwise  the  affairs  of  the  colony  went  on  as  usual,  with  Lyford 
and  Oldham  attending  executive  meetings  as  before. 

Captain  Standish  redoubled  his  vigilance.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  the  conspirators  were  entirely  free  from  the  watchful  over- 
sight of  the  captain  or  of  some  trusted  deputy.  Lyford  continued  his 
regular  occupation  of  school  teaching,  living  a life  of  comparative 
ease  in  this  hardworking  community.  His  wife  and  children  had 
accompanied  him  to  America.  There  are  some  intimations  in  Brad- 
ford’s “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  that  his  family  was  of  con- 
siderable size.  In  referring  to  the  fact  that  Lyford  was  supported  at 
public  expense,  as  well  as  paid  somewhat  for  his  services  as  school- 
master, Bradford  declares,  “Lyford  for  his  parte  was  sent  over  on  this 
charge  (i.  e.,  the  company  bore  the  expense  of  his  coming)  and  both 
he  and  his  great  family  were  maintained  on  ye  same.”64 

Oldham,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  preceded  Lyford  to  America, 
coming  on  the  “Anne”  as  one  of  the  “particulars.”  In  justice  to  Old- 
ham it  should  be  said  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  ambitious  man. 
That  he  was  a rebellious  member  of  the  colony  was  no  reflection  upon 
his  character.  He  no  doubt  conscientiously  believed  that  he  was  obey- 
ing the  will  of  God  in  seeking  to  overthrow  the  existing  government 
and  to  establish  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  church  and  State  were  synonymous  at  Plymouth.  Oldham  was  a 
man  of  strong  character,  with  a somewhat  rash  and  impetuous  nature, 
as  will  shortly  appear. 

In  one  of  the  letters  which  Governor  Bradford  had  intercepted 
Lyford  had  declared  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  to  set  up  a 
church  and  government  of  their  own  immediately  after  the  departure 
of  the  “Charity.”63  But  it  was  easier  to  make  the  promise  than  to 

64.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  210. 

65.  "...  . amongst  ye  rest  they  found  a letter  of  one  of  their  confederats,  in  wch 
was  writen  that  Mr.  Oldame  & Mr.  Lyford  intended  a reformation  in  church  and  com- 
mone  wealth;  and,  as  soone  as  the  ship  was  gone,  they  intended  to  joyne  togeather,  and 
have  the  sacrements,  &c.”— Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  208-09. 
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fulfill  it.  Possibly  the  designing  pair  had  found  their  followers  more 
timid  and  hesitant  than  they  had  anticipated.  The  habit  of  obedience 
to  Bradford’s  firm  handling  of  affairs  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome 
by  mere  words.  So  the  leaders  sought  to  find  occasion  for  quarreling 
with  the  authorities  in  minor  matters  as  a preliminary  step. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  wily  Lyford  kept  well  out  of  such 
demonstrations.  By  setting  up  John  Oldham,  however,  as  the  leader 
of  the  movement  for  independence,  he  sought  thus  astutely  to  ensure 
an  effective  breach  in  the  peaceful  conduct  of  civil  affairs,  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  main  purpose  for  which  he  had  come  to  Plymouth. 

It  is  indeed  a tribute  to  the  fairness  and  wisdom  with  which  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  colony  that  these  men, 
so  earnestly  seeking  an  occasion  for  complaint,  could  not  find  a single 
legitimate  excuse.  Oldham  was,  therefore,  in  sheer  spleen,  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  picking  a quarrel  with  Captain  Standish  in  a matter 
in  which  the  latter  was  so  clearly  in  the  exercise  of  his  sworn  duty  that 
not  even  the  most  violent  partisan  could  fancy  the  captain  at  fault. 
This  quarrel  arose  over  the  matter  of  standing  watch. 

Now  the  duty  of  standing  watch  was  one  of  the  obligations  of  all 
adult  males  at  Plymouth,  with  the  exception  of  the  Governor  himself, 
Elder  Brewster,  the  clerical  Lyford  and  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  custom 
was  common  in  England  centuries  before  that  date  and  had  also  been 
the  prevailing  method  of  guarding  the  towns  of  Holland,  especially 
the  city  of  Leyden,  in  which  the  Pilgrim  leaders  had  long  resided.  The 
night  watch  were  the  police,  the  firemen  and  the  military  sentinels  of 
the  time.  Just  as  every  soldier  of  an  expeditionary  force  is  under  duty 
to  take  his  turn  at  guarding  the  encampment  at  night,  so  also  was 
every  member  of  the  potential  fighting  force  of  Plymouth  under  the 
duty  to  stand  watch. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Myles  Standish,  by  vote  of 
rhe  people,  had  been  made  the  head  of  the  military  forces  of  the  set- 
tlement. It  became  his  duty  to  assign  in  regular  order  to  all  eligible 
males  the  nights  when  they  were  to  stand  watch.  Not  long  after  the 
events  last  related  it  became  the  turn  of  John  Oldham.  That  Standish 
and  Oldham  were  already  at  swords’  points  was  quite  probable.  The 
aggressive  nature  of  each  made  collision  inevitable.  On  the  evening 
of  the  open  breach  between  the  men  Captain  Standish  became  greatly 
incensed  to  find  that  one  man  was  missing  from  the  detail  of  night 
watch.  Consulting  the  official  list  he  discovered  that  the  missing  man 
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was  John  Oldham.  Scenting  open  rebellion,  the  warlike  Standish 
stalked  angrily  to  the  Oldham  house,  only  to  find  that  the  offender  was 
not  at  home.  Thereupon  the  outraged  commander  retraced  his  steps 
and  headed  for  the  Governor’s  residence. 

It  chanced  at  this  very  moment  that  John  Oldham,  together  with 
John  Billington  and  a group  of  “particulars,”  was  sauntering  down 
the  street  from  the  hilltop  fort.  Although  the  little  captain  was  in 
plain  view  and  striding  angrily  to  meet  the  group,  none  of  them  paid 
heed  to  his  approach.  John  Oldham,  in  particular,  maintained  an  air 
of  insolent  indifference  to  the  near  presence  of  the  captain  of  Plym- 
outh. His  indifference  vanished,  however,  at  the  first  crisp  word  from 
Captain  Standish. 

“John  Oldham,  know  you  not  that  this  night  you  stand  watch?” 

“Methinks  I have  seen  some  list,  Captain  Standish,  on  which  my 
name  appears.” 

“Where  then  is  your  musket  and  why  are  you  not  with  the 
others?” 

“Our  little  captain  seemeth  to  be  vexed  with  me,”  laughed  Old- 
ham jeeringly  to  his  companions.  Turning  to  the  well-nigh  apoplectic 
captain  he  retorted  insolently,  “This  be  a free  country,  Captain 
Standish.  I came  not  hither  to  be  ordered  about  by  you,  to  be  told 
when  I should  be  watchman  and  when  not.  So  I have  decided  not  to 
be  watchman  this  night.” 

“John  Oldham,  I have  long  known  of  your  sayings  and  doings,  but 
now  you  have  come  to  open  disobedience.  I command  you  to  perform 
your  duty  or  else  I have  no  choice  except  to  commit  you  to  ward.” 

Instead  of  yielding  to  the  orders  of  Captain  Standish,  Oldham 
cried  out  upon  him  in  words  of  abuse  and  scorn,  calling  him  a “beg- 
garly knave”  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  submit  to  arrest  at  his 
hands.  Oldham  was  much  the  larger  of  the  two.  He  was  alert  and 
on  guard  from  hostile  attack,  as  he  had  need  of  being,  for  Captain 
Standish,  in  grim  fury,  was  seeking  to  lay  hold  upon  him. 

The  sudden  clamor  in  the  village  square  caused  doors  to  fly  open 
and  coatless  men  to  dash  forth  from  the  nearby  houses.  Standish  had 
clutched  the  arm  of  the  rebellious  Oldham.  He  was  struggling  with 
him  when  the  latter  whipped  out  a knife  and  swung  upon  him,  savage 
and  menacing.  With  the  agility  of  the  trained  soldier  Standish 
evaded  the  blow.  In  a twinkling  had  unsheathed  his  sword,  his  com- 
panion in  many  a fierce  encounter  in  Flanders. 
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“So  that  is  your  game,  you  bloody  knave,  but  it  be  a game  that 
two  can  play.  Now  yield  to  me  or  this  steel  shall  know  its  proper 
element.” 

But  at  that  instant,  amidst  the  frenzied  shouts  of  men  and  boys, 
a voice  of  authority  arrested  further  activity  on  the  part  of  each  of 
the  combatants.  William  Bradford,  his  face  aglow  with  an  expres- 
sion seldom  seen  therein,  had  burst  through  the  throng  and  was  con- 
fronting the  passionate  Oldham. 

“What  meaneth  this  unseemly  brawl?  Know  you  not  that  Cap- 
tain Standish  has  full  authority  in  the  military  affairs  of  this  colony?” 

“I  care  not  for  Captain  Standish  nor  for  you,  William  Bradford, 
nor  for  any  other  rebel  and  traitor  in  the  colony.”  Whereupon  Old- 
ham burst  forth  into  a torrent  of  abuse  and  fury,  in  language  so  foul 
that  Governor  Bradford  afterward  wrote  that  Oldham  raged  and 
“ramped  more  like  a furious  beast  than  a man,  and  called  them  all 
treatours  and  rebells  and  other  such  foule  language  as  I am  ashamed 
to  remember.”66 

“For  thy  foul  tongue  and  rebellious  spirit,  John  Oldham,  we 
have  a sovereign  remedy  in  yonder  guard  house.”  So  saying  the  Gov- 
ernor seized  upon  the  culprit,  just  as  Standish  and  the  members  of 
the  watch  closed  in  upon  him.  The  Governor  thereupon  relinquished 
his  hold  upon  Oldham’s  collar  and  the  raging  man,  struggling  all  the 
way,  was  rushed  down  the  street  until  his  clamor  suddenly  ceased 
behind  the  imprisoning  door  of  the  guard  house. 

Captain  Standish,  flushed  and  disheveled,  returned  to  where  the 
Governor  was  standing.  But  at  a motion  for  silence  the  captain  fell 
into  step  beside  his  chief  as  the  latter  turned  in  at  his  own  gate.  Not 
until  they  had  reached  the  privacy  of  the  Governor’s  home  did  either 
man  break  silence. 

“That  murderous  villain,”  cried  the  captain,  still  laboring  under 
the  excitement  of  the  encounter.  “Why,  the  varlet  would  have  killed 
me  with  his  knife  if  I had  not  let  go  his  arm.  But  now  that  we  have 
clapt  up  one  of  the  rascals,  shall  I not  go  to  fetch  the  other?” 

“ ’Tis  an  act  of  rebellion  in  truth,  Captain  Standish,  but  Master 
Lyford  took  no  part  in  it.  He  might  deny  all  knowledge  of  Oldham’s 
refusal  to  stand  guard.” 

The  force  of  this  statement  struck  the  captain  quite  speechless  for 
a time.  Up  and  down  the  room  he  marched,  muttering  and  grumbling 

66.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  209. 
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in  his  beard,  clenching  and  unclenching  his  fists  in  a pantomime  of  fury 
that  soon  proved  too  much  for  Governor  Bradford’s  sense  of  humor. 
But  the  Governor’s  chuckle  turned  into  an  awkward  attempt  at  a 
cough  as  the  enraged  and  baffled  captain  whirled  upon  him.  William 
Bradford  was  ever  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others.  He  prized 
the  splendid  loyalty  of  Captain  Standish  too  highly  to  risk  giving 
offense  at  such  a moment  as  this. 

“These  men  are  clever  rogues,  Captain  Standish,”  he  hastened  to 
observe.  “I  could  almost  laugh  at  the  way  they  plot  and  scheme  and 
yet  appear  so  friendly.” 

“Friendly,”  cried  Captain  Standish.  “Think  you  it  is  friendly  for 
a man  to  swing  a dagger  at  your  heart?” 

“No!  No!  I was  thinking  of  Master  Lyford  and  the  manner 
of  Oldham  himself  in  this  very  room  yesterday.” 

“But  what  can  we  do  with  them?  We  at  least  have  one  of  the 
villains.” 

“That  is  just  the  point.  If  Master  Oldham  were  punished  as  he 
deserves  for  his  refusal  to  stand  watch,  or  for  his  murderous  attack 
upon  the  commander-in-chief  of  this  garrison,  then  Lyford  goes  free 
and  methinks  he  is  by  all  odds  the  greater  knave  of  the  two.” 

“And  you  would  let  John  Oldham  go  free?  I might  as  well  be 
done  with  all  authority  in  this  plantation!” 

“Not  so  fast,  Captain  Standish.  Hear  me,  for  I am  as  keen  as 
any  Christian  man  could  be  to  punish  evil  and  to  stamp  out  mutiny  in 
this  colony.  But  we  have  judges,  five  besides  myself,  to  whom  this 
guilty  man  must  answer.  Yet,  as  I have  said,  there  be  grave  danger 
that  Lyford  will  escape  unless  some  means  can  be  found  to  restore  his 
evil  companion  to  his  side.  If  things  could  ripen  we  might  well  catch 
both  in  the  same  net  and  learn  moreover  who  their  adherents  in  this 
colony  may  be.” 

Long  the  men  argued  the  point.  When  they  parted  Captain  Stan- 
dish had  yielded  reluctant  consent  to  play  a part  at  Oldham’s  trial 
that  was  quite  out  of  keeping  with  his  warlike  nature. 

The  captain  had  no  sooner  taken  leave  than  a knock  at  the  door 
called  Governor  Bradford  to  admit  two  visitors,  a venerable  white 
bearded  man  and  an  agitated  young  woman,  tears  fresh  upon  her 
cheeks  and  springing  anew  at  the  sight  of  the  Governor. 

“Elder  Brewster,  my  dear  friend,  and  you  his  new  daughter,  both 
of  you  right  welcome,”  cried  the  Governor  heartily,  ushering  them 
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into  the  living  room  where  candles  were  agleam.  Mrs.  Bradford 
greeted  the  visitors,  but  discreetly  withdrew,  closing  the  door  behind 
her. 

“Master  Bradford,”  faltered  Elder  Brewster,  “it  is  not  my  way 
to  intercede  for  culprits,  nor  to  seek  to  influence  you  in  your  duty. 
This  dear  girl,  Lucretia,  is  my  son’s  wife.  She  hath  besought  me  with 
tears  to  bring  her  to  you  that  she  may  speak  of  her  brother,  John 
Oldham.” 

“Yes,  yes,  I quite  understand  your  coming,  both  of  you.  But  John 
Oldham  has  brought  this  evil  upon  himself.  Know  you  not  that  he 
refused  to  stand  guard  and  then  sought  to  slay  Captain  Standish?” 

“No!  No!  Only  to  frighten  him,”  cried  the  girl  piteously.  “I 
know  my  brother  is  headstrong  and  misguided,  but  Captain  Standish 
has  done  much  to  cross  and  vex  him — ” 

“If  this  be  true,”  interposed  Governor  Bradford  kindly,  “then 
there  might  be  a reason  for  your  brother’s  attempt  to  stab  Captain 
Standish?” 

The  young  woman  at  once  saw  her  mistake,  but  she  repeated  over 
and  over  her  belief  in  her  brother’s  innocence  of  deadly  intent  in  the 
encounter.  Governor  Bradford  was  not  a man  to  be  swerved  from 
duty  by  mere  appeals  for  mercy,  even  though  voiced  by  Lucretia  Brew- 
ster, whose  comeliness  and  virtue  were  by-words  in  the  colony.  The 
most  that  the  distracted  girl  could  gain  was  permission  immediately 
to  see  her  brother  in  his  prison  house,  and  so  she  departed  weeping. 

Mrs.  Bradford  would  not  have  been  a normal  woman  had  she  not 
gathered  from  the  visit  of  John  Oldham’s  sister  and  her  sorrowful 
departure  that  serious  punishment  was  to  be  visited  upon  the  head  of 
the  culprit  himself.  Not  that  she  pitied  Oldham  in  the  least,  for  she 
well  knew  the  troubles  he  had  brought  upon  the  colony,  but  she  loved 
the  young  bride  of  Jonathan  Brewster  and  her  generous  heart  was 
stirred  in  her  behalf. 

She  was  too  wise,  however,  to  attempt  to  influence  her  husband’s 
judgment.  After  the  visitors  had  gone  she  came  and  laid  her  cheek 
softly  against  the  Governor’s  shoulder.  He  turned  to  her  tenderly. 
Observing  tears  in  her  eyes,  he  at  once  manifested  his  concern. 

“Alice,  my  dear,  this  is  no  time  for  you  to  be  agitating  yourself 
over  other  people’s  misfortunes.  I know  that  you  love  Lucretia  and 
that  your  tears  are  for  her.  But  dry  your  eyes,  for  the  matter  is  not  as 
serious  as  you  fear.” 
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“Then,  William,  I am  surprised  that  you  would  let  that  poor  girl 
go  away  thinking  that  her  brother  would  be  hanged  or  shot  for  his 
crime.” 

“Tut!  Tut!  my  dear.  Know  you  not  that  she  is  on  her  way  to 
visit  him?  I am  sorry  indeed  to  cause  her  a night  of  distress,  but 
how  else  can  her  villainous  brother  be  punished  except  by  taking  alarm 
from  her  fears?  I said  nothing  of  what  his  punishment  might  be,  but 
simply  refused  to  promise  leniency?” 

And  so  in  confidence,  because  his  wife  was  now  facing  the  immi- 
nent ordeal  of  childbirth,  Governor  Bradford  unfolded  to  her  the 
plan  to  which  Captain  Standish  had  consented  for  Oldham’s  trial  on 
the  morrow.  Thus  came  peace  of  mind  to  lovely  Alice  Bradford  at  a 
very  critical  moment  in  her  life. 


CHAPTER  XX 
A Rival  Church  at  Plymouth 

The  trial  of  John  Oldham  occurred  in  the  meetinghouse  on  the 
hill,  which  it  will  be  remembered  was  the  lower  story  of  the  fort. 
News  of  the  culprit’s  offense  had  become  current  in  every  home.  In 
consequence  a large  number  of  spectators  had  gathered  to  witness  the 
trial.  The  five  associates  of  the  Governor  had  taken  their  places  on 
the  platform  before  William  Bradford  arrived. 

The  prisoner  was  brought  into  the  room  closely  guarded  by  two 
of  Captain  Standish’s  men,  the  captain  himself  marching  behind  the 
three.  A curious  change  had  occurred  in  John  Oldham’s  demeanor. 
His  bravado  had  vanished.  His  hair  and  beard,  usually  in  orderly 
array,  were  now  somewhat  disheveled.  His  whole  aspect  was  that  of 
dejection.  It  was  afterward  learned  that  he  had  confidently  expected 
that  his  act  would  be  interpreted  as  a gesture  for  independence  and  a 
signal  for  an  uprising  of  the  “particulars.”  But  no  one  save  his  sister 
had  manifested  concern  for  his  welfare.  The  audience,  through 
whom  he  had  marched  as  a prisoner,  sent  forth  no  murmur  of  sym- 
pathy, although  a large  percentage  of  the  “particulars”  were  present. 

This  trial,  like  all  others  in  the  early  days  at  Plymouth,  was  con- 
ducted very  informally.  There  were  no  lawyers  in  the  colony,  the 
magistrates  themselves  questioning  the  witnesses,  thereby  seeking  to 
bring  out  the  essential  facts.  But  one  witness  was  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  case — Captain  Standish.  He  testified  to  the  fact 
that  John  Oldham  had  refused  to  take  his  turn  at  standing  watch,  that 
he  had  used  offensive  language  and  had  been  sent  to  the  guard  house. 
Every  person  present,  with  the  exception  of  Governor  Bradford,  was 
astonished  that  the  captain  made  no  mention  of  the  most  sensational 
incident  of  the  encounter,  the  facts  of  which  were  now  well  known. 
Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  five  assistants  to  the  Governor,  took  the 
witness  in  hand  and  asked  pointed  questions  concerning  the  prisoner’s 
use  of  a knife. 

“My  complaint  against  Master  Oldham  is  that  he  refused  to  stand 
guard.  If  he  be  punished  for  that  and  necessary  discipline  maintained, 
then  methinks  that  is  all  that  matters.” 
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“But,  Captain  Standish,  if  he  in  truth  sought  to  harm  you  with  a 
knife,  that  might  be  a more  serious  offense  than  the  other.” 

“What  he  may  have  threatened  or  attempted  against  me  concerns 
me.  I like  not  to  appeal  to  this  court  for  protection  from  any  man 
and,  by  your  leave,  I will  not  press  the  matter.” 

This  unexpected  leniency  on  the  part  of  Captain  Standish  was 
not  less  amazing  than  an  incident  that  occurred  as  the  court  adjourned 
and  the  guards  started  to  remove  Oldham  from  the  room  to  serve  a 
brief  sentence  in  the  guard  house.  As  Oldham  passed  Captain  Stan- 
dish he  reached  out  his  hand,  as  though  to  show  his  gratitude.  In  a 
blaze  of  anger  Standish  spurned  the  proffered  hand  and  cried  out 
fiercely:  “Begone,  thou  varlet.  I clasp  not  the  hands  of  such  as  thee.” 
To  those  who  lacked  knowledge  of  the  facts  this  astonishing  action 
of  Captain  Standish  was  a subject  of  adverse  comment  for  days.  It 
did  much  to  reestablish  Oldham  in  the  minds  of  many,  for  injustice, 
real  or  apparent,  has  a way  of  arousing  sympathy  for  the  victim. 

The  Reverend  John  Lyford  was  noticeably  self-effacing  during 
the  trial  of  Oldham.  He  was  present  in  court,  it  is  true,  but  merely  as 
a spectator.  So  far  as  known,  Lyford  held  no  communications  with 
Oldham  after  his  arrest  nor  until  his  release  from  the  guard  house 
after  serving  the  sentence  imposed  by  court.  Captain  Standish  was 
at  all  times  on  the  alert  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  conspirators. 
But  the  captain  was  also  very  keen  to  see  that  Oldham’s  sentence  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  including  the  period  of  standing  guard  fixed 
by  the  court  as  essential  to  the  discipline  of  the  colony.  Oldham,  on 
his  part,  displayed  a meekness  through  it  all  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  his  nature.  That  it  was  a meekness  of  suppressed  fury  by  one 
biding  his  time  for  vengeance  was  the  conclusion  that  Governor  Brad- 
ford reached  after  talking  with  and  otherwise  studying  the  supposedly 
repentant  culprit. 

The  great  event  of  the  early  summer  of  1624,  so  far  as  Plymouth 
was  concerned,  was  the  birth  on  June  17  of  the  first  child  of  the  second 
marriage  of  Governor  Bradford.  The  loyalty  and  affection  in  which 
this  remarkable  couple  were  held  by  the  colonists  found  expression 
in  the  glad  processions  that  visited  the  Governor’s  house  as  soon  as 
Dr.  Fuller  would  permit  them,  to  congratulate  the  happy  parents  and 
to  look  upon  the  red-faced  mite  of  humanity  who  bore  the  name  of 
William  Bradford,  Jr.  New-born  babies  have  much  in  common  the 
world  over.  There  was  nothing  about  this  man-child  to  indicate  that 
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he  would  thereafter  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  father,  to 
the  extent  of  himself  becoming  Deputy  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony 
as  well  as  a famous  soldier  in  future  dreadful  wars  with  the  now 
peaceful  Indians. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  summer  was  the  ambitious  and  arduous 
task  of  raising  the  sunken  “James,”  which  it  will  be  remembered  had 
been  wrecked  near  the  Monhegan  fishing  grounds.  The  fishermen 
had  sent  word  to  Governor  Bradford  declaring  it  a pity  that  so  fine  a 
vessel  should  be  lost.  They  suggested,  if  the  colony  would  defray  the 
cost,  that  they  would  assist  in  raising  and  repairing  the  vessel.  The 
plan  suggested  was  to  construct  a large  number  of  air-tight  casks  and 
to  attach  them  to  the  ship  at  low  tide,  thus  to  float  her  and  draw  her 
out  upon  the  land,  where  carpenters  could  mend  the  hull  and  put  the 
ship  in  condition  for  use.  The  plan  seemed  entirely  feasible,  so  the 
Governor  and  Council  dispatched  a group  of  men,  no  doubt  under  the 
command  of  John  Alden,  who  was  the  cooper  of  the  colony,  to  go  to 
the  scene  and  build  the  necessary  casks  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

In  the  meantime  Captain  Standish  was  bringing  the  Governor  fre- 
quent reports  of  the  doings  of  Oldham  and  Lyford,  whose  secret 
meetings  had  been  resumed  shortly  after  the  release  of  the  former 
from  the  guard  house. 

“These  rascals  are  bent  on  mischief  very  shortly,”  he  declared 
one  Saturday  evening  as  he  sat  with  the  Governor  in  the  latter’s  study, 
which  overlooked  the  harbor,  now  darkening  with  the  gloom  of  com- 
ing night.  “They  had  full  attendance  of  their  company  of  rogues 
last  night  at  Oldham’s  house.  Aye,  and  there  was  much  shouting  and 
noise  as  though  they  had  hit  upon  some  project  at  last.” 

“You  would  do  well,  Captain  Standish,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  fort 
and  the  guard  house  lest  they  attempt  some  sort  of  revolution.” 

“That  I will,  Master  Bradford.  I have  already  stationed  our 
trustiest  men  at  these  very  points.  The  villains  shall  not  take  us 
unawares.” 

But  on  the  following  afternoon  the  meaning  of  the  shouting 
became  evident.  Noting  an  unusual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  sus- 
pects, with  numbers  of  them  abroad  on  this  hot  Sunday  afternoon, 
one  of  the  Standish  scouts  observed  that  by  ones  and  twos  they  were 
strolling  in  a general  direction  as  though  toward  a common  rendezvous. 

Strangely  enough,  the  Oldham  house  was  not  their  destination. 
They  were  apparently  headed  for  some  point  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
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cleared  land.  Following  cautiously  in  the  wake  of  one  of  the  strolling 
colonists,  the  scout  soon  found  himself  in  thick  woods.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices.  Peering  cautiously 
through  the  tree-studded  rim  of  a bowl-shaped  valley  in  the  pine  for- 
est, he  saw  a sight  that  quite  amazed  him.  In  a natural  amphi- 
theatre, ideally  suited  to  the  purpose,  the  Reverend  John  Lyford  was 
assembling  his  followers  as  though  for  a church  service.  Not  in  the 
least  understanding  the  import  of  what  he  beheld,  the  scout  neverthe- 
less realized  that  mischief  was  afoot  of  which  Captain  Standish  should 
instantly  be  apprised.  In  all  haste,  therefore,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  village  and  was  shortly  knocking  at  the  door  of  Captain 
Standish. 

Buxom  Barbara  Standish  answered  the  summons,  only  to  inform 
the  perspiring  scout  that  her  husband  had  just  gone  to  the  house  of 
Governor  Bradford.  And  that  was  where  he  broke  the  disturbing 
news  to  the  pair.  Setting  off  on  the  instant,  the  two  men  accompanied 
the  scout  to  the  woods  from  which  he  had  recently  come.  When  they 
reached  the  same  vantage  point  from  which  the  Pilgrim  soldier  had 
overlooked  the  scene  they  found  a service  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
full  progress. 

Captain  Standish  would  indeed  have  charged  down  upon  the 
assembly,  but  Governor  Bradford  laid  a restraining  hand  upon  him. 
Lyford  was  in  the  midst  of  a highly  inflammatory  sermon,  denouncing 
the  tyranny  of  the  Bradford  regime. 

“Because  of  injustice  and  oppression,”  he  cried,  “we  are  thus 
driven  to  meet  in  secret  in  order  to  worship  the  God  of  our  fathers. 
Yet  these  men  who  are  now  in  the  saddle  falsely  pretend  that  they 
came  to  this  new  land  in  order  to  attain  freedom  to  worship  God. 
Canting  hyprocrites  that  they  be,  they  deny  to  others  the  right  to  a 
similar  freedom.  We  must  rise  up  and  overthrow  them  and  thus 
restore  this  settlement  to  Mother  Church.” 

These  incendiary  utterances,  as  well  as  others  that  followed,  soon 
reduced  the  listening  Myles  Standish  to  a condition  verging  on  explo- 
sion. But  William  Bradford,  indignant  as  he  was  at  the  outrageous 
conduct  and  language  of  the  faithless  Lyford,  was  unwilling  to  permit 
the  interruption  of  a religious  service  of  any  description.  So  he 
departed,  half  dragging  the  choleric  Standish  until  they  were  out  of 
earshot  of  the  company. 
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“On  the  morrow,  Captain  Standish,  those  vexatious  rogues  shall 
be  called  to  account  for  their  evil  plottings.  Let  us  hasten  homeward. 
As  magistrate  I will  prepare  a summons  which  you  may  serve  upon 
them  as  they  return  from  the  woods,  requiring  their  attendance  at 
tomorrow’s  court.” 

The  hour  had  struck  at  last.  Captain  Standish  was  content. 
However  he  may  have  chafed  at  the  deliberation  and  patience  with 
which  Governor  Bradford  approached  the  solution  of  vexatious  prob- 
lems, yet  Standish  well  knew  that  when  the  Governor  was  ready  to  act 
he  always  did  so  with  a thoroughness  and  despatch  that  left  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  previous  year  the  Plymouth 
system  of  courts  had  been  revised  so  that  regular  jury  trials  were 
now  held.  Governor  Bradford  might  have  caused  the  culprits  to 
appear  before  a court  thus  constituted.  He  wisely  decided,  however, 
that  in  this  momentous  trial  the  entire  electorate  of  the  colony  should 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  culprits.  Thus  no  loophole  would  be  left  for 
untruthful  report  and  no  opportunity  for  appeal  from  the  decision. 
Every  citizen  would  thus  know  the  exact  facts  from  personal  presence 
in  court. 

That  it  was  a bold  and  courageous  move  is  self-evident.  Neither 
Governor  Bradford  nor  his  associates  could  know  the  exact  strength 
of  the  opposition.  In  a court  thus  constituted  Lyford  and  Oldham 
would  thus  have  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Every  vote  that 
they  could  muster  of  the  discontented  and  rebellious  colonists  would 
be  a vote  for  acquittal  in  the  trial  itself.  The  passions  of  the  hour 
must  inevitably  be  unleashed  and  the  dangerous  eloquence  of  Lyford, 
when  unmasked  and  desperately  at  bay,  must  be  considered  as  a major 
factor  in  the  contest.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  a great  and  final  test  of 
strength.  Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  stout-hearted  Governor 
issued  the  proclamation  for  a special  meeting  of  the  electorate  for  the 
following  day  and  announced  as  its  purpose  the  trial  of  Lyford  and 
Oldham  for  criminal  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the  colony. 

Captain  Myles  Standish  was  the  busiest  and  perhaps  the  most 
exultant  individual  in  the  colony  that  night,  for  there  were  arrests  to 
make,  summonses  to  be  served,  and  a proclamation  to  be  broadcast. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Trial  of  Lyford  and  Oldham 

Silent  and  self-contained  were  the  leaders  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
yet  strong  and  deep  currents  of  zeal  for  their  faith  and  their  hard  won 
liberties  made  them  indeed  formidable  antagonists  for  any  mutinous 
faction  in  their  midst.  We  of  the  present  age  may  perhaps  wonder 
at  the  apparent  intolerance  of  these  men  who  had  emigrated  to  Plym- 
outh in  search  of  religious  freedom.  But  we  must  remember  that 
they  lived  in  an  age  when  church  and  state  were  considered  insepara- 
ble. The  Pilgrims,  after  long  years  of  persecution,  exile  and  hard- 
ship, had  secured  for  themselves  a portion  of  virgin  wilderness  in 
which  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own  way.  They  had  no  objec- 
tion to  those  of  other  religious  faith  following  their  example  and 
establishing  a religious  community  of  their  own.  But  they  did  object, 
and  rightly  so,  to  any  rival  religion  rearing  its  head  in  their  own  com- 
munity, for  they  saw  in  such  a movement  a deadly  threat  at  their  own 
freedom  to  worship  God.  They  had  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  religious  and  political  control  went  hand  in  hand,  that  Church  of 
England  control  meant  persecution  of  non-conformists.  To  prevent 
the  horrors  of  religious  persecution  from  destroying  their  colony  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  deal  with  this  insurgent  movement  at  its 
very  inception.  Lyford’s  innocent-appearing  church  service  in  the 
woods  was  in  reality  an  ominous  beginning  that  might  lead  to  blood- 
shed and  terrorism  if  left  unchecked. 

The  trial  day  of  John  Lyford  and  John  Oldham  in  the  meeting- 
house on  the  hill  was  consequently  an  occasion  of  suppressed  excitement 
and  long-drawn  suspense.  Governor  Bradford  was  aware  that  the 
members  of  his  own  group  were  numerically  greater  than  the  known 
members  of  the  opposition,  but  that  was  by  no  means  reassuring. 

The  Leyden  group  was  now  a small  minority.  Many  of  the  sup- 
posed adherents  of  the  Bradford  regime  had  come  from  various  parts 
of  England.  They  had  endured  great  hardship  and  might  well  have 
been  swayed  from  their  adherence  by  assurances  from  Lyford  that  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  stood  ready  to  aid  the  colony  as  soon  as  it  cast 
off  its  garments  of  heresy  and  returned  to  the  mother  church. 
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So  when  William  Bradford  kissed  his  wife  and  infant  son  in 
leaving  home  on  the  morning  of  the  trial  he  did  so  in  full  realization 
that  the  government  of  which  he  was  the  head  might  not  last  the  day 
through.  But,  like  the  strong  man  that  he  was,  he  had  flung  down 
the  challenge  and  now  stood  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  faith  that  had 
animated  his  life. 

A solemn  hush  fell  over  the  crowded  court  room  as  Governor 
Bradford,  escorted  by  a guard  of  musketeers,  entered  the  doorway 
and  marched  down  the  aisle  to  his  place  of  honor  on  the  platform. 
The  other  judges  were  already  in  their  appointed  seats. 

At  a word  from  Captain  Standish  the  prisoners  Lyford  and  Old- 
ham were  brought  in.  The  court  was  called  to  order  by  Governor 
Bradford,  but  like  all  other  activities  of  the  Pilgrims  its  deliberations 
were  preceded  by  prayer.  Elder  Brewster,  with  the  heart-stirring 
eloquence  for  which  he  was  noted,  invoked  Divine  guidance  upon 
judges  and  people  in  the  crisis  that  was  upon  them. 

Attention  has  previously  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  lawyers  at  this  time  in  Plymouth  Colony.  In  the  informal  sim- 
plicity of  court  routine  the  judges  questioned  the  witnesses  and  con- 
ducted the  hearing  throughout.  It  is  a tribute  to  the  fair-mindedness 
of  Governor  Bradford’s  regime  that  at  an  age  when  accused  male- 
factors were  not  permitted  to  testify  in  their  own  behalf  in  common 
law  courts  they  had  utmost  liberty  at  Plymouth  not  only  to  testify  but 
to  resort  to  impassioned  oratory  to  explain  away  damaging  evidence. 

Governor  Bradford,  as  presiding  justice,  arose  and  addressed  the 
hushed  assemblage. 

“As  Governor  and  Magistrate,”  he  declared,  “it  hath  been  my 
painful  duty  to  order  the  arrest  of  Master  John  Lyford  and  Master 
John  Oldham  and  to  summon  their  fellow-citizens  to  gather  as  a 
court  to  try  them  for  plotting  against  the  interests  of  this  colony  and 
for  disturbing  our  peace,  both  in  civil  affairs  and  in  the  church  here 
established.  What  say  you  to  these  charges,  John  Lyford  and  John 
Oldham,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty?” 

“For  my  part,”  cried  Lyford,  pale  faced  and  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, “I  know  not  the  meaning  of  this  outrage  upon  us.  For  a min- 
ister of  God  to  be  thus  disgraced  and  humiliated  before  all  people 
on  false  rumors  and  forked-tongued  gossip  is  hard  indeed  to  bear. 
Before  God,  whom  I serve,  I swear  that  I am  an  innocent  man  and  a 
loyal  supporter  of  the  peace  of  this  plantation.” 
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“And  what  say  you,  John  Oldham?”  asked  Governor  Bradford, 
turning  his  eyes  to  that  glowering  and  belligerent  prisoner. 

“That  shame  be  upon  the  head  of  him  who  ordered  my  arrest  and 
upon  mine  enemy  who  instigated  this  outrage.  I am  innocent;  that  I 
swear  upon  my  oath  and  defy  you  to  prove  otherwise.” 

“The  purpose  of  this  gathering,”  retorted  William  Bradford,  in 
an  obvious  struggle  to  retain  judicial  composure,  his  heightened  color 
alone  manifesting  his  emotions  of  the  moment,  “is  to  determine  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  these  men.  But  before  we  proceed  with  the  trial 
itself  let  us  call  to  mind  the  weighty  reasons  that  brought  us  to  these 
wilderness  shores  and  how  through  exile  and  suffering  and  hardship 
we  have  persevered  to  this  day.  For  faith’s  sake  have  we  parted 
with  comfortable  homes  and  friends  in  England,  fleeing  to  this  land 
as  a sanctuary  for  our  faith.  Except  we  preserve  our  freedom  to 
worship  God  in  this  plantation,  then  all  of  our  toils  and  sufferings 
have  been  in  vain.  Right  well  we  know  that  the  established  church 
has  persecuted  and  oppressed  us  for  many  a year.  Should  it  gain 
foothold  in  this  our  colony,  then  are  we  undone.” 

“Now,  as  for  John  Oldham,  we  know  him  to  be  an  adherent  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  false  and  scandalous  letters  written  Pj 
the  Adventurers  in  England,  he  has  already  wrought  us  much  mis- 
chief, as  he  himself  did  freely  confess  in  the  presence  of  many  of 
you  not  long  since.  Through  him  and  others  our  beloved  pastor  has 
been  hindered  in  coming  to  us  and  now  for  four  years  we  have  been 
bereft  of  his  loving  ministry.  And  as  for  this  other  prisoner,  John 
Lyford,  a minister  of  the  church  that  has  so  long  persecuted  us,  he  has 
come  hither  with  secret  purpose  to  undo  us  in  this  colony.” 

“Have  a care  what  words  you  now  use,”  cried  John  Lyford,  in 
tones  of  distress  and  well  simulated  amazement.  “I  profess  to  all 
this  company  that  I am  a true  man,  loyal  to  all  we  hold  most  dear  in 
this  colony.” 

“Silence!”  commanded  Bradford  sternly.  “You  will  each  have 
occasion  to  speak  to  your  defense.  First,  came  John  Oldham  to  this 
colony,  whom  we  indeed  received  as  a brother  in  Christ  and  gave  to 
him  our  friendship  and  faith.  Yet  you  all  do  know  how  he  wronged 
us  and  how  we  forgave  him  and  again  received  him  into  our  counsels. 
John  Lyford  also  we  received  with  brotherly  love.  We  have  sup- 
ported him  out  of  the  public  treasury,  yea,  he  and  his  great  family  has 
been  at  our  charge  since  first  he  came  among  us.  Know  you  not  the 
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fable  of  the  hedgehog  whom  the  cony  on  a stormy  day  received  into 
her  burrow?  But  the  hedgehog  would  not  be  content  to  share  a part 
with  the  cony  for,  in  the  end,  with  her  sharp  pricks,  she  forced  the  poor 
cony  to  forsake  her  own  burrow  and  to  flee  forth  into  the  storm.” 
“And  we,  likewise,  having  received  with  courtesy  and  brotherly 
love  these  men  when  they  came  to  us  seeking  shelter  and  protection, 
now  find  them  plotting  and  planning  to  overthrow  our  government 
and  our  holy  faith.  They  indeed  seek  to  overthrow  this  colony,  pur- 
chased by  precious  lives  of  our  company  and  by  suffering  and  privation 
of  those  now  living,  and  to  set  up  a government  of  their  own  and  the 
very  church  that  made  of  us  outcasts  and  exiles.  Now,  therefore,  let 
the  truth  of  these  words  be  made  manifest  from  the  lips  of  witnesses.” 
Captain  Standish  was  the  first  to  be  called  to  the  witness  stand. 
Every  eye  was  upon  him  and  every  ear  strained  to  catch  his  slightest 
word.  In  straightforward  and  pithy  language  the  sturdy  captain 
recited  how  he  had  first  learned  of  the  secret  meetings,  how  he  had 
watched  the  Oldham  house  for  weeks  and  how  he  had  seen  the  con- 
spirators writing  letters  to  England.  He  described  their  manner  of 
showing  one  another  letters  and  making  merry  over  the  contents. 

Lyford  and  Oldham  were  noticeably  anxious  and  intent  on  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  but  when  the  witness  made  no  reference  to  the 
trip  at  sea  in  company  with  the  “Charity,”  they  breathed  easier.  The 
incident  of  Oldham’s  refusal  to  stand  guard  was  next  discussed  and 
to  the  surprise  of  all  Captain  Standish  now  revealed  the  reason  for  his 
former  silence  concerning  Oldham’s  murderous  attack  upon  himself. 

“At  the  trial  of  yon  bloody  knave,”  he  cried,  turning  baleful  eyes 
upon  John  Oldham,  “I  refused  to  answer  questions  as  to  his  attempt 
to  murder  me,  but  I did  so  at  the  request  of  our  worthy  Governor, 
that  this  man  might  go  free  until  by  his  evil  course  he  might  land  in 
the  same  net  with  Master  Lyford.  But  I now  charge  him  with 
attempt  to  slay  me  and  stand  ready  to  prove  it  to  his  teeth.” 

“Nay,  nay,  Captain  Standish,”  interposed  Governor  Bradford, 
“that  is  not  the  charge  on  which  John  Oldham  is  now  on  trial.  Do 
you  therefore  proceed  with  your  story.” 

Thus  admonished,  Standish  continued  with  his  version  of  events, 
painting  in  lurid  colors  the  scene  of  the  previous  afternoon,  by  no 
means  omitting  to  repeat  the  seditious  and  inflammatory  utterances 
that  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  John  Lyford  in  his  sermon  in  the 
woods. 
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The  sensation  produced  by  this  disclosure  threw  both  Lyford  and 
Oldham  into  confusion.  But  by  the  time  the  second  witness,  the  sen- 
tinel who  had  discovered  the  meeting  in  the  woods,  had  given  his  less 
vivid  recital  of  the  same  events,  the  culprits  had  recovered  their  com- 
posure. John  Lyford,  in  fact,  burst  boldly  forth  with  words  of 
contempt. 

“A  sad  day,  indeed,”  he  cried,  “when  an  ordained  minister  of  God 
cannot  withdraw  himself  even  into  the  woods  of  this  wilderness  to 
converse  of  holy  things  to  those  who  weary  of  listening  to  one,  how- 
ever worthy,  who  is  nevertheless  unlettered  and  unordained.  It  is 
true,  and  I confess  it  to  my  judges  one  and  all,  that  in  the  bitterness  of 
that  necessity  I did  speak  against  the  rulers  of  this  colony  for  denying 
to  others  that  religious  freedom  which  they  came  hither  to  secure 
for  themselves.  But  if  that  be  a reason  why  honest  men  should  be 
clapt  up  in  a prison  house,  then  methinks  we  have  fallen  upon  evil 
times.  By  my  faith,  I cannot  see  that  we  have  committed  any  crime 
whatsoever.” 

“Think  you  then  to  plot  against  the  peace  of  this  plantation  and 
to  seek  to  overthrow  it  is  not  a crime?” 

“Yea,  worthy  Governor,  that  it  truly  is.  But  we  have  never 
plotted  against  the  peace  of  this  plantation  and  no  evidence  can  be 
produced  against  us  to  prove  such  crime.” 

“Then,  if  it  were  true,  would  you  openly  avow  it?” 

“That  we  would,  for  we  have  nothing  to  conceal.  This,  O judges 
and  people,  is  an  accusation  founded  upon  false  tales  and  vile 
imaginings.” 

“What  are  you  saying,  false  knave?”  cried  Governor  Bradford, 
passionately.  “What  manner  of  man  are  you  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  these  witnesses  and  voice  such  perjured  protestations? 
You  know  right  well  the  vile,  slanderous  and  untruthful  letters  that 
you  wrote  to  your  confederates  in  England.” 

“I  wrote  no  slanders  or  untruths  to  anyone  in  England — Captain 
Standish  has  maligned  me — ” 

But  Lyford  was  at  this  point  struck  speechless  by  a sudden  action 
on  the  part  of  William  Bradford.  From  his  cloak  the  Governor  had 
produced  a bundle  of  letters.  He  now  cast  them  in  a loose  pile  upon 
the  table  before  him.  Snatching  up  one  of  them,  in  a swift  fury  that 
astounded  all  beholders,  he  sprang  down  to  confront  the  witness. 
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“Look  you  at  this,  John  Lyford,”  he  cried  in  a voice  that  thrilled 
the  assembly,  “and  tell  me  if  it  be  not  your  very  handwriting.” 

The  cowering  wretch,  white  faced  and  gasping,  glanced  at  the  let- 
ter, then  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  One  glance  only  had  told 
him  that  his  case  was  lost.  The  Governor,  indeed,  had  his  letters,  and 
well  he  knew  that  those  letters  were  filled  with  untruths  and  treason- 
able plottings.  Again  William  Bradford  demanded  in  voice  of  thunder 
that  the  culprit  avow  his  deed.  But  Lyford  stood  mute,67  speech 
bereft,  the  very  embodiment  of  conscious  guilt. 

“Very  well,  Master  Lyford,”  cried  Governor  Bradford,  resum- 
ing his  place  at  the  table  and  somewhat  recovering  his  composure. 
“Methinks  the  people  of  this  plantation  will  be  glad  to  learn  what  I 
have  known  since  I seized  these  letters  when  the  ‘Charity’  sailed 
for  England.  You,  who  have  written  no  falsehoods,  nor  plotted 
against  our  peace !” 

So  saying  the  Governor  passed  the  letter  to  one  of  his  assistants 
to  be  read  aloud.  This  letter  alone,  though  there  were  twenty  beside 
it,  would  have  been  enough  to  convict  the  cringing  wretch  of  all  of 
which  he  stood  accused.  Little  did  Lyford  dream  when  he  penned 
these  letters  that  they  would  ever  be  produced  against  him,  nor  how 
damning  it  would  sound  as  the  indignant  tones  of  the  reader  boomed 
out  the  fatal  clause,  “I  pray  you  conceal  me  in  the  discovery  of  these 
things.”  The  informer  feared  to  have  it  known  what  he  had  written, 
and  small  wonder! 

“The  Leyden  Company  (Mr.  Robinson  and  ye  rest),”  he  had 
written,  “must  still  be  kepte  back  or  els  all  will  be  spoyled.  And  least 
any  of  them  should  be  taken  in  privatly  somewher  on  ye  coast  of  Eng- 
land (as  it  was  feared  might  be  done),  they  must  chaing  ye  master 
of  ye  ship  (Mr.  William  Pierce),  and  put  another  allso  in  Winslow’s 
stead,  for  merchante,  or  els  it  would  not  be  prevented.”68 

“What  say  you  to  this,  John  Lyford?  Is  this  not  plotting  against 
our  colony?” 

But  Lyford,  pale  as  death,  stood  with  hanging  head,  showing  only 
by  the  nervous  movements  of  hands  at  his  throat  that  he  heard  the 
Governor’s  questions. 

“I  pray  you  also,”  the  letter  continued,  “to  send  with  all  speed 
trusty  members  of  the  established  church  that  we  may  have  numbers 

67.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  211. 

68.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  216. 
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sufficient  to  oversway  these  heretics  in  votes  and  elections.  And  every 
such  should  come  on  his  particular  with  right  to  vote  and  hold  office 
by  special  warrant  from  your  company.  Let  every  comer,  though  he 
be  a servant,  be  ranked  here  as  a free  man  with  good  covenants,  between 
him  and  his  master  to  clear  matters  when  the  need  be  past.” 

As  the  reader  paused  to  turn  the  page  an  angry  murmur  ran 
through  the  assembly.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fear-stricken 
Lyford.  But  his  ordeal  was  by  no  means  at  an  end. 

“If  that  captain  you  spoke  of,”  he  wrote,  “should  come  over 
hither,  I am  persuaded  he  would  be  chosen  captain,  for  this  Captain 
Standish  is  so  small  he  looketh  like  a silly  boy  with  whiskers  and  is 
held  in  utter  contempt.” 

An  ill-suppressed  growl  of  rage  from  the  indignant  Standish  did 
much  to  restore  the  temper  of  the  audience,  for  even  the  sedate  Pil- 
grims had  a sense  of  humor.  This  joke  at  the  expense  of  their  well 
loved  but  fiery  captain  was  the  cause  of  a half-suppressed  titter  here 
and  there  throughout  the  room. 

But  Governor  Bradford,  keen  student  of  men,  created  a diversion 
at  this  point  by  calling  up  John  Oldham  to  identify  a letter  from  the 
pile.  The  latter  had  hitherto  stood  silent  and  amazed  at  the  discom- 
forture  of  his  fellow-conspirator,  apparently  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
his  own  correspondence  might  be  represented  in  the  array  of  letters  on 
the  Governor’s  table.  But  the  sight  of  his  own  handwriting,  and  the 
most  damaging  of  all  the  missives  that  he  had  penned,  produced 
instant  and  violent  reaction. 

Here  was  no  cringing  coward,  but  a man  of  furious  gusts  of  pas- 
sion, whose  instinct  was  to  strike  out  at  his  enemies,  neither  asking  nor 
granting  quarter  in  the  fray.  So  now,  even  in  this  court  of  justice, 
John  Oldham  burst  forth  in  language  of  fury,  upbraiding  Governor 
Bradford  for  daring  to  open  his  mail,  threatening  him  with  English 
prisons  and  English  justice  for  his  deed. 

“Restrain  your  foul  tongue,  John  Oldham,  or  back  to  prison  you 
shall  go  forthwith.  The  chief  magistrate  of  this  plantation  has  power 
to  seize  the  mail  of  traitors  and  such  we  know  you  to  be.” 

But  Oldham  was  now  quite  beside  himself,  so  violent  was  his  pas- 
sion of  the  moment.  In  most  audacious  and  mutinous  manner  he 
called  upon  the  people  to  rise  up  and  overthrow  the  Bradford 
government. 
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“My  masters,”  he  cried,  “where  are  your  hearts?  If  you  be  Eng- 
lishmen and  loyal  to  your  king  will  you  let  this  wretched  heretic  rule 
over  you?  Show  now  your  courage.  Oft  have  you  complained  to  me, 
but  now  the  hour  has  come  to  right  your  wrongs.  Stand  forth,  every 
one  who  would  redeem  this  plantation  from  a tyrant’s  grasp.”69 

But  not  a man  in  all  the  company  stirred  hand  or  foot.  The 
would-be-leader  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

“What  meaneth  this?”  he  cried  amazed.  “You  who  have  boasted 
of  your  manhood  and  your  zeal  to  right  your  wrongs.  Speak  forth 
and  say  to  these  false  knaves  their  rule  is  ended  with  today.  What, 
slaves  and  cowards  all?” 

“Nay,  foul  traitor,  knife-wielding  knave,  these  men  be  loyal  men 
and  true.  Today  they  see  you  as  you  are — a scheming  villain,  vile 
tongued,  writer  of  lies.”  So  saying,  Myles  Standish  seized  the  man. 
Musketeers  closed  in  upon  him  and  roughly  shouldered  him  to  his 
place  beside  the  cringing  Lyford. 

The  trial  was  resumed.  Oldham’s  letter  was  read  at  length  and 
though  its  content  was  no  more  violent  than  Lyford’s  own,  yet 
throughout  were  references  to  the  efforts  that  the  pair  were  making 
to  organize  a hostile  faction  within  the  colony.  Then  followed  other 
letters  until  Oldham’s  correspondence  had  been  laid  bare. 

The  Governor  thereafter,  with  well-selected  letters  from  the 
Lyford  lot,  caused  the  entire  conspiracy  to  be  disclosed,  and  in  the 
clergyman’s  own  words.  Lyford  had  sent  forth  a choice  list  of  griev- 
ances which  he  assured  his  English  friends  the  colonists  suffered  under 
the  Bradford  rule.  Upon  these  things  the  Governor  questioned  him 
at  length. 

Lyford  had  by  this  time  found  his  tongue.  Dissembler  that  he 
was,  he  sought  to  clear  himself  by  casting  blame  upon  other  men.  Now 
that  he  saw  his  cause  was  lost,  even  among  his  own  supposed  adher- 
ents, he  boldly  gave  the  names  of  his  informers  for  this  and  that 
complaint.  But  every  man,  from  John  Billington,  the  chiefest  mal- 
content, down  the  list  loudly  denied  his  words.  A strange  scene 
indeed  was  this — the  renegade  clergyman  naming  his  informants  and 
every  person  thus  accused  rising  in  his  place  to  cry  him  down  for 
falsehood.70 

69.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  21 1. 

70.  “These  men  thereupon  earnestly  denied  his  statements,  and  protested  that  he  was 
wronging  them ; they  had  indeed  been  drawn  into  some  of  his  meetings,  but  had  refused 
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After  the  Governor  had  taken  the  culprit  through  his  written 
accusations  point  by  point,  he  pressed  the  question  whether  Lyford  still 
contended  it  was  wrong  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  have 
opened  his  treasonable  correspondence.  This  Lyford  dared  not 
answer.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  questioning,  he  had  guessed  the 
truth — that  Bradford  held  proof  of  his  having  opened  Winslow’s 
mail.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  crowning  bit  of  evidence  in  the  case. 

William  Bradford,  though  a man  of  caution  and  deliberation,  was, 
nevertheless,  as  unsparing  as  truth  when  once  in  action.  This,  Lyford 
found  to  his  dismay,  for  when  the  Governor  had  disclosed  the  vil- 
lainous treachery  of  the  stolen  letters,  he  turned  upon  the  unhappy 
clergyman,  calling  upon  him  to  explain  his  public  avowal  of  conversion 
to  the  tenets  of  the  Separatist  faith  and  his  subsequent  attempt  to 
establish  an  Episcopal  Church  in  the  settlement.  So  skillfully  did  the 
questioner  press  his  points  that  Lyford  was  at  last  constrained  to  seek 
refuge  in  tears. 

He  broke  down  utterly  and  with  much  groaning  and  sobbing 
admitted  himself  to  be  a great  reprobate. 

“I  doubt  even  whether  a merciful  God  will  ever  pardon  me,”  he 
wailed.  “I  am  unsavory  salt.  I have  wronged  this  people  in  word 
and  deed.  I have  written  falsely  against  them.  I have  spoken  all 
manner  of  wickedness  to  their  undoing.  Alas ! I can  never  make 
amends.” 

But  the  Governor  cut  short  this  unmanly  exhibition  of  grief,  well 
knowing  it  to  be  a mere  stage  play  for  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a 
scheming  hypocrite.  So  the  vote  of  the  company  was  taken  and  every 
vote  was  for  conviction  of  the  prisoners. 

consent  to  his  conspiracies.  Probably  Lyford  was  beginning  to  tell  the  truth ; but  those 
whom  he  had  taught  to  be  false  to  their  own  brethren  were  not  the  men  to  stand  by  him 
in  his  public  disgrace. 

“It  was  a fearful  humiliation  to  the  university-trained  divine,  when  publicly  denounced 
as  a traitor  and  a liar  by  a vulgar  brawler  like  Billington,  to  know  that  such  men  as 
Bradford  and  Brewster,  Fuller  and  Warren,  Standish,  Howland,  Alden,  and  Prence,  all 
believed  his  low-lived  accuser,  whom  they  despised  much  less  than  they  did  himself.  Brad- 
ford then  summed  up  Lyford’s  knavery  and  hypocrisy,  especially  in  religious  matters,  and 
fully  set  forth  what  had  been  proved.  Oldham  had  some  conscience,  but  no  shame. 
Lyford,  technically  a gentleman,  though  conscienceless,  had  a class  pride;  and  as  he  stood, 
the  focus  of  all  eyes,  so  thoroughly  convicted  that  not  a voice  uttered  a word  in  his  favor, 
the  ignominy  overwhelmed  him.  One  may  imagine  the  disgust  of  the  stalwart  Oldham 
when  his  fellow-conspirator  burst  into  tears  and  began  to  bewail  and  confess  to  the  meet- 
ing that  his  letters  were  ‘false  and  naught  both  for  matter  and  manner’ ; that  he  feared  he 
was  a reprobate ; that  his  sins  were  so  great  as  to  make  him  doubt  of  God’s  pardon ; and 
that  he  was  “unsavory  salt” — an  admission  which  the  reader  will  not  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pute.”— Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  pp.  268-69. 
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The  judges  thereupon  conferred  together  as  to  the  measure  of 
punishment  to  be  meted  out  to  the  culprits.  It  is  significant  of  the 
spirit  of  this  remarkable  group  of  men  that  they  could  endure  such 
injustice  and  yet  pronounce  such  mild  judgments  upon  men  by  whom 
they  had  so  grievously  been  wronged.  The  stern  Puritan  Colony,  that 
was  soon  to  become  a neighbor  of  theirs,  did  not  hesitate  in  later  days 
to  take  men’s  lives  for  offenses  certainly  no  greater  than  this  treason* 
able  conspiracy.  Yet  Governor  Bradford,  in  pronouncing  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  decreed  simple  banishment  for  Oldham  and  a six 
months’  probationary  period  for  John  Lyford  himself.  Governor 
Bradford  has  set  down  the  matter  in  the  following  language : 

“After  their  triall  & conviction,  the  court  censured  them  to  be 
expeld  the  place;  Oldham  presently,  though  his  wife  & family  had 
liberty  to  stay  all  winter,  or  longer,  till  he  could  make  provission  to 
remove  them  comfortably.  Lyford  had  liberty  to  stay  6 months.  It 
was,  indeede,  with  some  eye  to  his  release,  if  he  carried  himself  well 
in  the  meane  time,  and  that  his  repentence  proved  sound.  Lyford 
acknowledged  his  censure  was  farr  less  than  he  deserved.”71 

71.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  219-20. 
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Fresh  Treachery  of  John  Lyford 

The  Reverend  John  Lyford  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
deep-eyed  villains  of  Plymouth  history.  The  extraordinary  feature 
of  his  career  was  that  he  had  been  able  for  so  many  years  to  escape 
from  one  seriously  compromising  situation  after  another  and  to  retain 
his  status  as  a clergyman.  But  he  was  apparently  an  actor  of  real 
talent.  He  possessed  one  trick  that  had  never  failed  him.  This  arti- 
fice he  resorted  to  immediately  after  his  decree  of  banishment. 

On  the  very  next  Sunday  he  secured  permission  to  make  a public 
confession.  Bradford  states:  “He  confessed  his  sin  publicly  in  the 

church  with  tears  more  largely  than  before.”72  Lyford  declared  that 
he  had  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  people  would  follow  him. 
By  violence  and  a strong  hand  he  had  hoped  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment. He  pretended  to  rejoice  that  he  had  been  prevented  from 
carrying  out  this  sinful  design.  He  piously  declared  that  if  God  should 
make  him  a vagabond  and  a wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth  it 
would  be  no  more  than  his  just  due. 

In  fact,  he  shed  so  many  tears  and  presented  such  a pitiful  spec- 
tacle of  a crushed  and  repentant  soul  that  he  aroused  great  pity  among 
the  more  gullible  of  the  colony.  Believing  as  they  did  in  the  efficacy 
of  conversion,  the  simple  and  pious  Pilgrims  fancied  they  had  wit- 
nessed a miraculous  regeneration  of  a notorious  sinner. 

Lyford  was  accordingly  restored  to  his  position  as  teacher  of  the 
children  of  the  community.  His  assiduous  piety  and  his  frequent 
references  to  the  fact  that  in  the  following  spring  he  must  depart 
from  Plymouth  under  the  terms  of  his  banishment,  wrought  upon 

72.  “Afterwards,  he  confest  his  sin  publikly  in  ye  church,  with  tears  more  largly 
then  before.  I shall  here  put  it  downe  as  I find  it  recorded  by  some  who  tooke  it  from 
his  owne  words,  as  him  self  utered  them.  Acknowledging  ‘That  he  had  don  very  evill, 
and  slanderously  abused  them;  and  thinking  most  of  ye  people  would  take  parte  with 
him,  he  thought  to  carry  all  by  violence  and  strong  hand  against  them.  And  that  God 
might  justly  lay  inocente  blood  to  his  charge,  for  he  knew  not  what  hurt  might  have  come 
of  these  his  writings,  and  blest  God  they  were  stayed.  And  that  he  spared  not  to  take 
knowledg  from  any,  of  any  evill  that  was  spoaken,  but  shut  his  eyes  & ears  against  all 
the  good;  and  if  God  should  make  him  a vacabund  in  ye  earth,  as  was  Caine,  it  was 
but  just,  for  he  had  sined  in  envie  & malice  against  his  brethren  as  he  did.  And  he  con- 
fessed 3 things  to  be  ye  ground  & causes  of  these  his  doings : pride,  vaineglorie,  & selfe 
love.’  Amplifying  these  heads  with  many  other  sade  expressions  in  the  particulers  of 
them.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  220. 
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the  feelings  of  the  tender-hearted  and  soon  won  for  him  a faction  of 
sympathizers. 

One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1624,  when  Governor  Bradford  was 
holding  a meeting  of  his  official  board,  there  came  a knocking  at  his 
door.  Mrs.  Bradford  shortly  informed  her  husband  that  Dr.  Samuel 
Fuller  and  a committee  of  citizens  were  asking  for  the  privilege  of 
presenting  a petition  to  the  Governor  and  his  assistants.  Now  Dr. 
Fuller  was  one  of  the  most  greatly  beloved  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. A request  of  this  nature  from  a committee  for  which  he  was 
spokesman  would  naturally  have  right  of  way  over  any  ordinary 
business  then  under  discussion. 

The  room  in  which  they  were  meeting  was  the  Governor’s  study, 
amply  supplied  with  chairs  for  ordinary  meetings  of  the  six  officials 
of  the  colony,  but  not  for  the  delegation  that  now  arrived.  Bradford 
and  his  associates  arose  to  receive  their  visitors,  greeting  them  with 
the  usual  salutations  of  friendship.  Dr.  Fuller  was  the  first  to  state 
the  reason  for  the  intrusion. 

“We  have  called,”  he  declared,  “to  request  of  you  as  the  magis- 
trates who  sentenced  Master  Lyford  to  banishment  that  you  consider 
the  matter  of  remitting  that  part  of  his  punishment.” 

“That  part  of  his  punishment,”  replied  William  Bradford  in 
accents  of  surprise.  “Why,  that  is  the  only  punishment  we  gave  him. 
Oldham  we  sent  forth  at  once,  but  Master  Lyford  is  to  have  no  pun- 
ishment until  springtime.” 

“But  this  sentence  weighs  heavily  upon  him.  He  is  a changed 
man.  Christian  charity  should  move  us  to  show  compassion  to  an 
erring  brother.” 

“That  we  have  indeed  shown  toward  him  already.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  would  have  sent  him  on  his  way  with  John  Oldham.” 

(To  be  continued) 


Thoreau,  The  Rebel  Idealist1" 

By  David  Boyd,  Chicago,  Illinois 

“I  am  eager  to  report  the  glory  of  the  universe;  may  I be 
worthy  to  do  it.” — Henry  David  Thoreau. 

CHAPTER  I 

Thoreau,  His  Home  Town,  His  Family 

AD  it  been  your  pleasure  to  roam  among  the  hills  near 
Walden,  just  south  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  about 
three-quarters  of  a century  ago,  you  most  likely  would 
have  run  across  a rather  queer  looking,  rugged  fellow 
who  preferred  the  infinite  silences  of  Nature  to  the  chatterings  of  men, 
and  spent  many  hours  at  a time  in  the  woods  alone. 

It  was  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  rebel  idealist.  He  was  a sort 
of  philosophical  rambler,  a poet-naturalist,  a Yankee  iconoclast.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  forceful  prose  writers  that  American  civilization 
has  produced.  He  was  unique  in  character  and  appearance,  some- 
thing like  Diogenes  of  old,  who  was  always  holding  a lamp  up  to  the 
world  in  search  of  an  honest  man. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  author  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  on  meet- 
ing him  for  the  first  time,  observed:  “He  is  a singular  character,  a 

young  man  with  much  of  wild  original  nature  still  remaining  in  him, 
and  so  far  as  he  is  sophisticated,  it  is  in  a way  and  method  of  his  own. 
He  is  as  ugly  as  sin,  long  nosed,  queer  mouthed,  and  with  uncouth  and 
somewhat  rustic  though  courteous  manners,  corresponding  well  with 
such  an  exterior.  But  his  ugliness  is  of  an  honest  and  agreeable 
fashion  and  becomes  him  much  better  than  beauty.” 

Bronson  Alcott,  touched  by  Thoreau’s  aboriginal  vigor,  wrote 
this  characterization:  “Thoreau  was  eminently  sagacious,  like  a sort 
of  wise,  wild  beast.  His  ruddy  weather-beaten  face  reminds  me  of 
some  shrewd  and  honest  animal’s,  some  retired  philosophical  wood- 
chuck or  magnanimous  fox.  He  walks  about  with  a brisk,  rustic  air, 
and  never  seems  tired.” 


* In  two  parts.  The  second  will  appear  in  the  April,  1936,  number. 
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Was  Thoreau  dressed  in  the  well-tailored  clothes  of  the  academic 
and  erudite  man?  Indeed  not.  An  old  pair  of  corduroy  trousers,  a 
worn  hat,  unpolished  shoes,  and  he  was  off  for  a hike  in  the  woods. 
Nature  did  not  view  with  alarm  a little  dust  on  the  clothing  or  a patch 
on  the  trousers.  Nor  did  Thoreau  hold  a man  lower  in  his  estimation 
if  his  clothes  had  been  mended. 

What  business  had  Henry  David  Thoreau  roaming  around  the 
woods?  Who  employed  him?  What  did  he  do?  He  went  around 
taking  the  temperature  of  the  various  ponds  in  the  neighborhood  as 
if  he  were  a physician  entrusted  to  their  care.  He  puttered  around, 
studying  bird,  animal  and  plant  life.  He  was  a free-lance  naturalist, 
a self-appointed  inspector  of  winds  and  storms.  He  did  what  he 
pleased  and  if  people  did  not  like  it,  it  was  too  bad  for  them.  Yet  he 
took  his  duties  seriously  and  wrote,  “I  almost  feel  that  the  Concord 
would  rise  and  overflow  its  banks  were  I not  here  each  day.” 

One  day,  as  he  was  about  his  usual  duties,  a casual  observer 
remarked,  “He  seems  to  know  what  he  is  going  about.”  Few  men 
of  his  time  had  a clearer  grasp  of  their  business  in  life  or  stuck  to  it 
more  rigidly  in  spite  of  criticism.  It  was  his  expressed  purpose  “to 
practice  in  succession  all  of  the  honest  arts  and  crafts  in  life,  that  I 
may  gather  their  facts.” 

Ellery  Channing,  observing  Thoreau  on  one  of  his  rambles,  wrote, 
“His  whole  figure  had  an  active  earnestness,  as  if  he  had  no  moment 
to  waste.  The  clenched  fist  betokened  purpose.  Even  in  the  boat  he 
had  a wary,  transitory  air,  his  eyes  ever  on  the  outlook.” 

One  might  liken  him  to  a hunter.  His  traps  were  set  for  facts. 
He  was  always  looking  for  something;  always  striving  for  ultimate 
meanings;  the  fact  beyond  fact,  the  life  beyond  life,  the  power  above 
powers.  “We  might  expect,”  he  wrote,  “to  find  in  the  snow  the  foot- 
prints of  a life  superior  to  our  own,  of  which  no  zoology  takes  cog- 
nizance. Have  mortals  lost  the  scent?  Are  there  no  hunters  who 
seek  for  something  higher  than  foxes,  with  judgment  more  discrimi- 
nating than  the  sense  of  fox  hounds,  who  rally  to  a nobler  music  than 
the  hunting  horn?” 

Thoreau  was  after  “a  life  which,  pursued,  does  not  earth  itself, 
does  not  burrow  downward  but  upward,  which  takes  not  to  the 
trees  but  to  the  heavens  as  its  home,  which  the  hunter  pursues  with 
winged  thoughts  and  aspirations,  rallying  his  pack  with  the  bugle 
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notes  of  undying  faith,  and  returning  when  day  is  done  with  some 
worthier  trophy  than  a fox’s  tail.” 

With  these  words  Henry  David  Thoreau  expressed  his  pursuit  of 
an  ideal.  His  life  was  a scientific  experiment  in  discovering  the  values 
that  make  life  worth  while. 

II 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  where  Henry  Thoreau  was  born  on 
July  12,  1817,  was  at  that  time  an  obscure  village  of  less  than  two 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  a quiet,  home  loving  community  with  its 
own  quaint  culture.  “The  people,  old  and  young,  constituted  one 
great  family,”  according  to  George  F.  Hoar.  They  believed  in  plain 
living  and  high  thinking. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  sprang  up 
unaccountably  in  that  small  village,  a miniature  Golden  Age  of  Letters 
for  America  to  be  proud  of.  Three  contemporary  residents  of  Con- 
cord became  famous  in  literature : Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  a word  picture  of  her  husband 
ice  skating  with  Thoreau  and  Emerson  in  the  i84o’s.  “Henry 
Thoreau,”  she  wrote,  “is  an  experienced  skater,  and  was  figuring 
dithyrambic  dances  and  bacchic  leaps  on  the  ice,  very  remarkable  but 
very  ugly,  methought.  Next  followed  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak,  moved  like  a self-impelled  Grecian  statue,  stately  and 
grave.  Mr.  Emerson  closed  the  line,  evidently  too  weary  to  hold 
himself  erect,  pitching  head  foremost,  half  lying  on  the  air.  He 
came  into  the  Manse  to  rest  himself.” 

The  tranquil  village  of  Concord  was  surrounded  by  a countryside 
of  woods,  streams,  rolling  hills  and  small  lakes.  “Thoreau’s  coun- 
try,” as  described  by  a writer  in  the  New  York  “Evening  Post”  in 
1890,  “has  the  broad  effects  and  simple  elements  that  compose  well 
in  the  best  landscape  art.  It  is  a quiet  bit  of  country  that  under  the 
seeing  eye  can  be  made  to  yield  a store  of  happiness.  A country  of 
noble  trees,  wide  meadow-expanses,  and  the  little  river,  quiet  almost 
to  stagnation,  with  just  enough  current  to  keep  it  pure.” 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  of  the  Assabet,  one  of  the  streams 
near  Concord,  “a  lovelier  stream  than  this,  for  a mile  above  its  junction 
with  the  Concord,  never  flowed  on  earth — nowhere,  indeed,  except  to 
lave  the  interior  regions  of  a poet’s  imagination.” 
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Such  a tranquil  village ! Such  a restful  countryside ! A queer 
location  for  the  birthplace  and  lifelong  home  of  one  of  the  most 
“radical”  men  that  American  civilization  has  produced! 

III 

No  one  on  meeting  John  Thoreau,  father  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  in  or  around  Concord  would  have  thought  that  his  son  was 
going  to  be  put  in  jail  for  refusing  to  pay  a dollar  poll  tax  or  write 
an  excoriating  essay  on  “Civil  Disobedience.” 

John  Thoreau,  from  all  the  descriptions  we  have  of  him,  was  a 
typical  conservative,  characterized  as  grave  and  silent  but  inwardly 
cheerful  and  sociable.  A very  cautious  and  secretive  man,  a close 
observer,  methodical  and  deliberate  in  action.  He  was  quiet,  unas- 
sertive and  somewhat  deaf,  and  lived  an  uneventful  life,  practicing 
several  trades  and  at  length  establishing  himself  in  the  business  of 
making  pencils. 

Henry  Thoreau  also  took  up  pencil  making,  but  gave  it  up  after 
a while,  believing  that  his  life  was  too  valuable  to  put  what  remained 
of  it  into  pencils. 

IV 

Henry’s  mother,  Miss  Cynthia  Dunbar  before  marriage,  was  more 
picturesque.  She  was  half-a-head  taller  than  her  husband  and  was 
locally  famous  for  her  brilliance  and  endurance  as  a conversationalist. 

She  was,  according  to  a credible  witness,  “one  of  the  most  unceas- 
ing talkers  in  Concord.  Her  gift  of  speech  was  proverbial,  and 
wherever  she  was,  the  conversation  fell  largely  to  her  share.  She 
was  also  subject  to  sharp  and  sudden  flashes  of  gossip  and  malice, 
which  never  quite  amounted  to  ill  nature,  but  greatly  provoked  the 
prim  and  commonplace  that  she  so  often  came  in  contact  with.” 

It  is  said  that  at  the  supper  table  when  Mrs.  Thoreau  started 
talking,  the  rest  of  the  family  would  sit  quietly  by  until  the  storm  was 
over,  and  then  tranquilly  resume  the  conversation  where  it  left  off 
before  she  started. 

Mrs.  Thoreau  was  fond  of  colorful  clothes  in  an  age  when  women 
were  inclined  to  associate  plainness  with  virtue.  She  would  wear 
bright  ribbons  on  her  dresses  and  strut  down  the  streets  of  Concord 
in  open  defiance  of  the  conservative  fashions  of  her  day. 
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“When  she  was  seventy  years  old,”  we  are  told,  “she  called  upon 
the  aunt  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  eighty-four.  During  the 
conversation,  Miss  Emerson  kept  her  eyes  closed,  and  at  the  end  she 
remarked,  with  delightful  candor  that  used  to  characterize  Concord 
folk,  ‘Perhaps  you  noticed,  Mrs.  Thoreau,  that  I closed  my  eyes  dur- 
ing your  call.  I did  so  because  I did  not  wish  to  look  on  the  ribbons 
you  are  wearing,  so  unsuitable  for  a child  of  God  and  person  of  your 
years.’  ” 

When  Mrs.  Thoreau  was  about  to  die,  she  recited  Cato’s  soliloquy 
on  death  from  memory  with  perfect  composure  and  contentment. 

“The  marriage  of  quiet  John  Thoreau  and  vivacious  Cynthia 
Dunbar  was  a happy  conjunction  of  diverse  temperaments  and  oppo- 
site traits,  of  substantial  virtues  and  simple  habits,”  according  to 
Henry  S.  Salt.  In  Henry  Thoreau’s  personality,  so  baffling  to  many, 
may  be  seen  the  strains  of  Scotch  stolidness  and  of  Norman  finesse. 
His  father’s  ancestors  have  been  traced  back  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  off 
the  coast  of  France,  and  his  mother’s  to  Scotland. 

“There  was  a conspicuous  Spartan  fortitude  in  the  family  char- 
acter,” Franklin  B.  Sanborn  wrote.  “To  meet  one  of  the  Thoreaus 
was  not  the  same  as  to  encounter  any  other  person  who  might  run 
across  your  path.  Life  to  them  was  something  more  than  a parade  of 
pretension,  a conflict  of  ambitions,  or  an  incessant  scramble  for  the 
common  objects  of  life.”  The  younger  members  of  the  Thoreau 
household,  Henry’s  brother  and  sisters,  were  “possessed  of  an  unusual 
seriousness  of  purpose,”  and  we  are  told  that  they  each  possessed  a 
distinctive  and  unmistakable  personality. 

V 

Henry’s  maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Asa  Dunbar,  of  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  had  some  of  the  traits  of  the  rebel  in  his  make-up. 
In  1766,  when  Asa  was  a senior  at  Harvard  College,  he  led  a student 
revolt  for  better  food  on  the  campus.  A demonstration  was  held  by 
the  students,  followed  by  a threat  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
expel  Asa,  the  leader  of  the  dissatisfied  faction.  But  the  students 
stood  by  him  until  the  demanded  reform  took  place.  Mrs.  Thoreau’s 
father  had  figured  as  leader  and  hero  in  the  student  revolt. 

Asa  Dunbar  was  a staunch  Tory  during  the  first  part  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  prayed  for  King  George  and  the  royal  family  in 
1774,  but  afterwards  gave  thanks  for  the  American  victories. 
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VI 

But  the  most  interesting  family  character  of  all  was  “uncle  Char- 
ley,” Mrs.  Thoreau’s  brother,  who  was  famous  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  New  England  at  the  time  who  could  fall  asleep 
while  shaving  himself.  “In  Mrs.  Thoreau’s  brother,  Charley  Dun- 
bar, the  ready  wit,  characteristic  of  the  Dunbar  family,  had  run  into 
eccentricity.  He  was  a free  and  easy,  unstarched  rambler  who,  with 
little  ‘property,’  and  no  family,  and  an  utter  indifference  to  ‘public 
opinion,’  took  life  as  easily  as  his  famous  nephew  did  earnestly,” 
wrote  one  of  Henry’s  biographers. 

Charley  Dunbar  became  the  center  of  attention  no  matter  what 
town  he  landed  in.  He  knew  the  art  of  telling  fabulous  stories  and 
was  always  ready  to  put  On  a wrestling  exhibition.  He  could  take  a 
ladder,  place  it  on  end,  and  walk  up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  like 
a circus  acrobat,  to  the  great  amazement  of  spectators. 

Henry  wrote  of  his  versatile  uncle,  “One  of  his  tricks  was  to 
swallow  the  knives  and  forks  and  some  of  the  plates  at  a tavern 
table,  and  offer  to  give  them  up  if  the  landlord  would  charge  nothing 
for  the  meal.” 

Uncle  Charley  must  have  been  a debonair  character  with  all  his 
oddities  to  meet  in  contrast  with  the  rather  smug  men  of  the  villages 
who  took  life  very  seriously.  Henry  Thoreau  termed  them  as  “half 
dead.”  We  can  perhaps  best  explain  characters  of  uncle  Charley’s 
type  in  terms  of  a protest  against  the  complacency  of  small  town  life. 

Henry  Thoreau,  like  his  uncle  Charley,  wasted  a considerable 
amount  of  his  life’s  energy  in  blindly  combatting  what  James  Truslow 
Adams  termed  “the  inevitable  stagnation  of  an  isolated  village 
existence.” 

There  was  something  about  small  town  life  that  energetic  types 
recognized  as  hostile  to  the  development  of  individuality.  Henry 
Thoreau  felt  it  when  he  wrote,  “Our  village  life  would  stagnate  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unexplored  meadows  which  surround  it.” 
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Youth,  the  Season  of  Revolt 

I 

Henry  David  Thoreau  was  known  as  “the  judge”  as  a little  boy 
because  of  his  serious  behavior.  He  boasted  that  he  did  not  cry  when 
baptized  at  the  age  of  three  months,  although  as  a child  he  was  afraid 
of  thunderstorms  and  at  such  times  would  creep  to  his  father  for 
protection.  He  was  known  for  his  fearlessness,  self-reliance  and 
laconic  brevity  of  speech. 

When  he  was  a young  boy,  his  parents  told  him  all  about  heaven; 
what  a fine  place  it  was,  and  how  everyone  wanted  to  go  there.  He 
surprised  them  all  by  declaring  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  there. 
Why?  Because  he  couldn’t  take  his  sled  to  such  a fine  place.  “The 
boys  say  it  is  not  shod  with  iron  and  is  not  worth  a cent,”  he  reflected. 

The  remark  showed  a practical  frame  of  mind.  The  ideal, 
heaven,  was  visualized  in  terms  of  the  real,  the  sled.  Little  Henry 
Thoreau  was  not  carried  too  far  afield  by  roseate  pictures  of  heavenly 
bliss.  Heaven  might  be  a splendid  place,  but  would  he  not  feel  out  of 
place  there,  if  he  took  an  unshod  sled  along?  Would  not  the  boys  in 
heaven  jeer  at  him?  With  this  rebuke  he  dismissed  heaven  from  his 
mind. 

“Thoreau’s  life  had  a sort  of  dramatic  unity,”  wrote  Justin 
Brooks  Atkinson.  The  story  of  his  reaction  to  heaven  is  “in  char- 
acter” with  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  did  not  placidly  accept  the  ideas 
of  others  without  questioning  them.  Moreover,  he  was  able  to  visual- 
ize ideals  in  concrete  terms,  due  to  his  powers  of  imagination.  To 
stress  this  rare  combination  of  faculties,  Odell  Shepard  stated  that  he 
was  a mystic  and  a mathematician. 

The  Spartan  side  of  his  nature,  which  seems  to  have  dominated 
his  personality,  was  evident  even  in  childhood.  He  was  one  of  several 
children  suspected  for  stealing  a playmate’s  knife.  When  asked 
whether  or  not  he  was  guilty,  his  only  reply  was,  “I  never  took  it.” 
As  there  were  no  explanations,  his  parents  still  entertained  a doubt, 
although  they  could  prove  nothing  on  him.  Later,  when  it  was  learned 
that  someone  else  stole  it,  they  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  take  the 
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trouble  to  explain  himself  so  as  to  remove  the  stigma  of  suspicion. 
His  reply  again  was,  “I  never  took  it.” 

“So  throughout  life,”  Ellery  Channing  added,  “he  told  the  truth, 
yet  forbade  explanations.”  Whether  he  was  believed  or  not  made 
little  difference  to  him.  The  truth  was  sufficient. 

II 

A story  is  told  in  Franklin  B.  Sanborn’s  “Life  of  Thoreau”  to 
illustrate  his  sensitive  disposition.  “While  in  college,  he  once  asked 
his  mother  what  profession  she  would  have  him  choose.  She  said 
pleasantly,  ‘you  can  buckle  up  your  knapsack,  dear,  and  roam  abroad 
to  seek  your  fortune;’  but  the  thought  of  leaving  home  and  forsaking 
Concord  made  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks.  Then  his  sister,  Helen, 
who  was  standing  by,  tenderly  put  her  arm  around  him  and  kissed 
him,  saying,  ‘No,  Henry,  you  shall  not  go.  You  shall  stay  at  home 
and  live  with  us.’”  Carl  Van  Doren,  commenting  on  the  above  pas- 
sage, wrote,  “The  youth  was  not  the  Cato  he  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been.” 

Thoreau  feigned  indifference  to  the  opinion  of  others  in  order  to 
hide  his  sensitiveness.  That  made  him  appear  brusque  to  his  friends. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote,  “Henry  is  with  difficulty  sweet.”  Mar- 
garet Fuller  characterized  him  as  “a  somewhat  bare  hill,  which  the 
warm  gales  of  spring  have  not  visited.” 

Passages  from  his  writings  also  reveal  the  sensitive  nature  hidden 
behind  a fatal  reserve.  In  “A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac 
Rivers,”  he  wrote:  “It  is  a very  true  and  expressive  phrase,  ‘he 

looked  daggers  at  me.’  It  is  wonderful  how  we  get  about  the  streets 
without  being  wounded  by  these  delicate,  glancing  weapons.”  On 
another  occasion  he  wrote  in  his  journals,  “A  sensitive  person  can 
hardly  elbow  his  way  boldly,  laughing  and  talking,  into  a strange 
town,  without  experiencing  some  twinges  of  conscience,  as  when  he 
has  treated  a stranger  with  too  much  familiarity.”  These  are  obvi- 
ously not  the  reactions  of  a boor. 

The  very  fact  that  Thoreau  strove  to  be  one  of  the  worthies 
of  the  world  made  him  a natural  enemy  of  the  selfish,  visionless  men 
and  women  who  always  fear  change.  “In  opposing  the  social  order,” 
George  Shelton  Hubbell  wrote,  “the  opposer  is  like  metal  against  a 
grindstone.  He  may  develop  a keen  cutting  edge,  or  he  may  grind 
away  into  dulness,  deformity  and  destruction.” 
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The  satire  in  his  writings  shows  what  a keen  cutting  edge  Thoreau 
developed.  But  he  fell  short  of  the  ideals  he  set  out  to  live  up  to. 
The  melancholy  passages  in  his  writings  deal  with  his  failure  to  carry 
his  ideals  into  action.  He  felt  that  society  was  indifferent,  even  hos- 
tile, to  the  higher  aspirations  of  mankind. 

“The  youth,”  he  wrote,  “gets  together  his  materials  to  build  a 
bridge  to  the  moon,  or  perchance  a temple  on  earth,  and  at  length  the 
middle  aged  man  concludes  to  build  a woodshed  with  them!”  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven,  he  built  his  woodshed,  the  hut  at  Walden  Pond, 
which  James  Russell  Lowell  scornfully  referred  to  as  his  “Walden 
Shanty.” 

The  tragedy  of  Thoreau’s  life  was  in  a sense  the  tragedy  of  the 
whole  human  race  in  that  today’s  dreams  are  the  roots  of  tomorrow’s 
disappointments.  “We  seem  to  linger  in  manhood,”  he  wrote,  “to  tell 
the  dreams  of  our  childhood,  and  they  vanish  out  of  memory  ere  we 
learn  the  language.” 

Ill 

The  attitudes  that  mark  Thoreau’s  later  life  were  present  even 
while  he  was  a student  at  Harvard  College  between  the  years  of 
1833-37* 

Instead  of  following  the  prescribed  courses  diligently,  he  spent  a 
great  time  wandering  in  the  woods  or  doing  unnecessary  reading  in 
the  classics.  The  president  of  the  college,  in  a letter  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  June,  1837,  reflected  that  he  had  “imbibed  some  notions 
concerning  emulation  and  college  rank  which  had  a natural  tendency 
to  diminish  his  zeal  if  not  his  exertions.” 

“In  college,”  wrote  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Haskins,  “Thoreau  made  no 
great  impression.  He  was  far  from  being  a distinguished  scholar, 
was  not  known  to  have  any  literary  tastes,  was  never  a contributor  to 
the  college  periodical  ‘Harvardiana’ ; he  was  not  conspicuous  in  any 
of  the  literary  or  scientific  societies  of  the  undergraduates,  and  withal 
was  of  an  unsocial  disposition  and  kept  himself  very  much  aloof  from 
his  classmates.  At  the  time  he  graduated,  I doubt  whether  any  of  his 
acquaintances  regarded  him  as  giving  promise  of  future  distinction.” 

Henry  was  not  a good  mixer  at  college.  He  disliked  the  small 
room  assigned  to  him  in  the  dormitory  and  complained  of  noisy  and 
obstreperous  neighbors  who  interfered  with  his  study.  He  dropped 
out  of  class  life  as  soon  as  he  left  school. 
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According  to  the  Rev.  John  Weiss,  a classmate,  Henry  was  cold 
and  unimpressible  on  the  Harvard  campus.  “How  the  prominent 
blue  eyes  seemed  to  rove  down  the  path,  just  in  advance  of  his  feet, 
as  his  grave  Indian  stride  carried  him  down  to  University  Hall.  He 
did  not  care  for  people;  his  classmates  seemed  very  remote.  Thought 
had  not  yet  awakened  his  countenance;  it  was  serene,  but  rather  dull, 
rather  plodding.  His  eyes  were  sometimes  searching,  as  if  he  had 
dropped  or  expected  to  find  something.” 

Henry  S.  Salt  added  to  the  above  description,  “This  determined 
concentration  on  his  own  life-course  was,  as  we  shall  see,  very  char- 
acteristic of  Thoreau  in  his  mature  career,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  it  was  thus  early  developed.” 

Mr.  Watson,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  two  years  after 
Henry,  wrote  in  an  old  diary,  “I  remember  Thoreau  in  the  college 
yard  ( 1836),  with  downcast  and  thoughtful  look,  intent,  as  if  he  were 
searching  for  something;  always  in  a green  coat,  green  because  thc- 
authorities  required  black,  I suppose.” 

What  dramatist,  desiring  to  portray  a non-conformist  at  college, 
could  have  thought  up  a better  way  of  having  him  stand  out  than  by 
wearing  a suit  of  a different  color  than  the  regulation?  In  fairness  to 
Thoreau  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  wear  a green  suit  to 
break  the  tradition.  It  was  the  only  suit  he  had.  Circumstances  made 
the  choice,  he  suffered  the  consequences.  This  seemingly  insignificant 
event  may  have  had  a profound  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
rebel  personality. 

How  funny  Henry  must  have  looked  on  the  campus  in  a green 
suit  while  all  the  others  were  wearing  black.  Perhaps  the  little  con- 
servatives took  the  opportunity  to  make  fun  of  him  because,  he  was 
different,  human  nature  being  intolerant  of  the  unusual.  At  any  rate 
he  must  have  felt  out  of  place,  which  is  always  a disasterous  reaction. 

IV 

Thoreau’s  way  out  was  to  exaggerate  his  reserve,  his  remoteness, 
and  to  bury  himself  in  study.  At  times  he  even  wished  that  his  suit 
were  a brighter  green,  so  that  he  would  be  all  the  more  conspicuous. 
In  college  he  stood  apart  because  his  suit  was  a different  color  than 
others  were  wearing.  In  later  life  he  was  destined  to  stand  apart 
because  of  the  originality  of  his  ideas. 
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Not  well  adjusted  to  student  activities,  he  turned  to  nature  as  a 
refuge  and  developed  an  interest  in  expressing  himself  in  writing.  He 
did  a great  deal  of  reading  in  Old  English  literature  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics. 

“Though  bodily,”  he  wrote,  “I  have  been  a member  of  Harvard 
University,  heart  and  soul  I have  been  far  away  among  the  scenes  of 
my  boyhood.  Those  hours  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  study 
have  been  spent  in  scouring  the  woods  and  exploring  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  my  native  village.  Immured  within  the  dark  but  classic 
walls  of  a Stoughton  or  a Hollis,  my  spirit  yearned  for  the  sympathy 
of  an  old  and  almost  forgotten  friend,  Nature.” 

In  1837,  while  he  was  still  a student  at  Harvard,  he  began  to 
keep  a journal.  Both  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  kept  one.  It  was  the 
thing  to  do.  A journal  was,  in  the  words  of  Emerson,  “a  reservoir 
for  thoughts.”  It  was  a great  practice  book  where  one  could  learn, 
by  constant  effort,  the  difficult  art  of  prose  composition.  Thoreau 
called  his  journal  “a  record  of  experience  and  growth.  A book  that 
shall  contain  a record  of  all  my  joy,  my  ecstasy.  Here  I cannot  afford 
to  be  remembering  what  I said,  did,  but  what  I am  and  aspire  to 
become.” 

He  also  began  to  write  essays  at  college.  We  find  him  occupied 
with  many  of  the  same  ideas  that  became  the  themes  of  his  later  writ- 
ings. One  of  the  earliest  of  these  essays  is  called  “Following  the 
Fashion,”  and  is  a miniature  of  Emerson’s  essay  on  “Self  Reliance.” 
The  “be  yourself”  doctrine  is  expounded,  with  derisive  jests  at  those 
who  blindly  follow  the  fashion. 

In  an  essay,  entitled  “Conformity  in  Things  Unessential,”  he 
wrote,  “The  fear  of  displeasing  the  world  ought  not  in  the  least  to 
influence  my  actions.”  Concerning  Christopher  Columbus  in  another 
essay,  he  wrote,  “Did  he  ever  regret  his  perseverance?  Did  he  ever 
repent  of  having  set  himself  up  as  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe?”  In 
these  early  essays  is  to  be  found  the  nucleus  of  his  philosophy:  the 
superior  man  at  war  with  the  commonplace  herd. 

This  attitude,  which  is  ruggedly  individualistic,  was  typical  of 
pioneer  America.  It  has  been  admirably  expressed  in  “The  Dial 
Magazine”  in  1843,  in  the  following  terms:  “All  the  sayings  of 

genius  are  oracular.  All  the  actions  of  originality  are  inspired.  The 
true  author,  the  really  original  writer,  the  first  discoverer,  essen- 
tially stands  above  his  age.  His  value  to  the  world  lies  in  his  superior- 
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ity  to  it.  The  destiny  of  the  genuinely  inspired  soul  is  always  to  be 
doubted,  or  despised,  or  persecuted,  in  its  own  day  and  nation.” 

Thoreau’s  point  of  view  may  have  been  strengthened  by  a contact 
made  during  the  winter  months  of  1835-36.  He  taught  school  at 
Canton,  Massachusetts,  and  studied  German  at  the  home  of  the  Rev. 
Orestes  A.  Brownson,  of  Brook  Farm  fame.  The  Rev.  Brownson  has 
been  described  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Marble  as  “a  zealous  social  reformer,  a 
radical  on  government,  and  exploiter  of  dissatisfaction.”  He  prob- 
ably wielded  a great  influence  over  the  plastic  young  mind  of  Thoreau. 

Henry  Thoreau  left  college  with  a characteristic  gesture.  He 
refused  his  diploma  because  a fee  was  required.  “In  those  days,” 
wrote  John  Macy,  “there  was  a fee  of  five  dollars  for  the  diploma, 
and  Thoreau,  who  had  an  unusually  good  sense  of  values,  refused  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  parchment.” 
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CHAPTER  III 
Thoreau  as  a Teacher 

I 

Upon  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1 837,  Henry  Thoreau  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  uneventful  college  career  to  take  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  commencement  program — a debate  on  “The  Commer- 
cial Spirit  of  Modern  Times.” 

He  spoke  against  the  commercial  spirit.  Others  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  were  Charles  Wyatt  Rice,  of  Brookfield,  and  Henry 
Vose,  who  later  became  a Massachusetts  judge.  Although  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  Henry  spoke  in  an  oracular  vein  and 
sounded  the  keynote  of  his  protest  against  the  machine  age. 

“The  characteristic  of  our  epoch,”  he  declared,  “is  perfect  free- 
dom, freedom  of  thought  and  action.  It  has  generated  an  unusual 
degree  of  energy  and  activity;  it  has  generated  the  commercial  spirit. 
We  become  selfish  in  our  patriotism,  selfish  in  our  economic  relations, 
selfish  in  our  religion. 

“Let  men,  true  to  their  natures,  cultivate  moral  affections,  lead 
manly  and  independent  lives;  let  them  make  riches  the  means  and  not 
the  end  of  existence,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  commercial 
spirit.  The  sea  will  not  stagnate,  the  earth  will  be  as  green  as  ever, 
and  the  air  as  pure.  This  curious  world  which  we  inhabit  is  more 
wonderful  than  it  is  convenient,  more  beautiful  than  it  is  useful,  it  is 
more  to  be  admired  and  enjoyed  than  used.” 

Is  it  possible  for  an  individual  to  maintain  a happy  balance  between 
the  means  and  the  ends  of  life?  Is  it  possible  to  adapt  one’s  self  to 
the  mundane  task  of  earning  money  and  at  the  same  time  pursue 
beauty  and  seek  cultural  values?  In  one  sense,  Thoreau’s  life  was  an 
attempt  to  solve  that  very  problem,  formulated  in  his  college  days.  It 
is  a problem  that  has  not  been  solved  yet. 

II 

After  his  diploma-less  graduation,  Thoreau  returned  to  Concord 
to  begin  his  first  official  career,  as  a teacher.  He  got  a job  at  the 
Concord  Academy  upon  the  recommendation  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
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son.  The  career  only  lasted  two  weeks  because  Henry  refused  to 
conform  to  what  he  believed  was  an  outworn  tradition. 

The  tradition  was  that  teachers  should  administer  corporal  pun- 
ishment from  time  to  time.  But  he  was  getting  better  results  without 
resorting  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rod.  Should  he  not  teach  school  the 
way  experience  taught  him  was  best,  rather  than  blindly  following 
conventions?  But  no,  the  town  authorities  gave  orders  that  he  either 
use  the  rod  or  resign.  If  he  refused,  it  would  mean  expulsion  from 
the  faculty. 

Thoreau  was  very  conscientious  in  everything  he  did.  He  selected 
six  pupils  at  random  the  next  day,  took  them  out  into  the  back  yard 
and  gave  them  a conscientious  lambasting.  The  experience  was  so 
disagreeable  that  he  quit  his  job  next  day.  He  resolved  that  it  was 
not  fair  to  force  one’s  self  to  do  something  one  did  not  believe  to  be 
wise.  He  would  keep  their  school  for  them  no  longer.  They  could 
keep  their  own  school. 

But  one  can  not  defy  even  silly  conventions  without  suffering. 
Henry  Thoreau  was  left  jobless  in  a depression  year  when  jobs  were 
scarce.  A prospective  teaching  job  appeared  in  Virginia.  Miss  Pru- 
dence Ward  wrote  on  April  13,  1838,  “Today  Henry  has  a letter 
from  President  Quincy  of  Harvard  College,  speaking  of  a school  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia,  to  be  opened  the  fifth  of  May.  He  is  willing  to 
take  it.”  But  the  school  did  not  hire  him. 

If  he  couldn’t  get  a job  teaching,  why  couldn’t  he  start  a school 
of  his  own?  Henry  Thoreau  and  his  brother,  John,  got  together  and 
opened  a boy’s  school  in  Concord.  Pupils  were  made  to  promise  that 
they  would  be  good  when  they  entered.  If  they  misbehaved,  they 
were  merely  reminded  that  they  had  broken  their  word.  No  corporal 
punishment  was  used.  John  Thoreau,  the  animating  force  of  the 
school,  taught  the  younger  pupils.  Henry  taught  Greek  and  Latin  to 
the  more  advanced  scholars. 

Henry  and  John  took  an  interest  in  their  pupils,  who  in  return 
took  an  interest  in  their  work.  There  were  half-hour  recesses  and 
school  was  held  in  a well-ventilated  room,  an  innovation  in  those  days. 
On  Saturdays,  hikes  were  planned  through  the  woods  so  the  students 
could  study  botany  from  the  open  book  of  nature.  Henry  Thoreau 
realized  that  after  all  school  was  but  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to 
educate  themselves.  “How  vain  to  try  to  teach  youth,  or  anyone, 
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truths,”  he  wrote.  “They  can  only  learn  them  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  when  they  get  ready.” 

All  New  England  had  cause  to  marvel  at  the  success  of  the 
Thoreau  school.  Within  two  years  they  had  more  pupils  than  they 
could  take  care  of.  What  was  the  secret?  Influence  is  a far  better 
instructor  than  threat.  They  spared  the  rod  and  the  child  was  not 
spoiled.  An  apology  is  coming  from  Solomon. 

III 

Although  Henry  Thoreau  had  only  two  years  of  activity  in  teach- 
ing, he  did  a lot  of  reflection  in  connection  with  it.  Not  only  did  he 
predict  adult  education,  but  he  also  saw  the  value  of  teaching  the 
experimental  sciences,  as  well  as  the  classics.  Above  all,  he  realized 
that  education  is  a way  of  life  and  not  only  a preparation  for  the 
future.  “How  could  youths  better  learn  than  by  at  once  trying  the 
experiment  of  living?”  he  asked. 

When  John  Thoreau  died  in  1842  of  a lockjaw  infection,  resulting 
from  a cut  while  shaving,  Henry  was  so  overpowered  by  grief  that  he 
gave  up  teaching  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
lamented  the  fact  that  he  never  became  a professor  and  wrote,  ironi- 
cally, “No  college  ever  offered  him  a diploma,  or  a professor’s  chair; 
no  academy  made  him  its  corresponding  secretary,  its  discoverer,  or 
even  its  member.  Perhaps  these  learned  bodies  feared  the  satire  of 
his  presence.” 

On  one  occasion,  in  his  later  life,  Henry’s  father  found  him  busy 
making  sugar  from  the  sap  of  a red  maple  tree. 

“Isn’t  that  a waste  of  time?”  his  father  asked,  pointing  out  that 
sugar  could  be  bought  at  the  neighborhood  store  cheaper  than  he 
could  make  it  himself.  “Isn’t  that  taking  you  away  from  your  studies, 
Henry?” 

“I’m  making  this  my  study  now,”  he  replied. 

After  the  sugar  making  experiment  had  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, he  wrote  in  his  journal,  “I  felt  as  if  I had  been  to  a university.” 

IV 

On  July  20,  1839,  Ellen  Sewall,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Sewall,  a Unitarian  minister,  visited  the  Thoreau  home,  where 
her  brother  was  a pupil.  She  was  beautiful  and  seventeen.  Both 
Henry  and  his  brother,  John,  were  impressed  by  her  charm. 
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John  Thoreau,  according  to  T.  M.  Raysor,  made  a visit  to  the 
Sewalls  in  July,  1840,  and  proposed  marriage  to  Ellen.  She  accepted 
and  broke  the  news  to  her  father.  But  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
marriage  because  she  was  too  young.  John  returned  to  Concord,  but 
never  told  his  brother  that  he  had  proposed  to  Ellen. 

Henry,  not  knowing  what  had  taken  place  between  the  girl  and 
his  brother,  proposed  to  Ellen  himself  in  November  of  the  same  year 
by  sending  her  a letter.  The  letter  has  been  destroyed.  Ellen  con- 
fessed that  she  liked  Henry  even  more  than  John  and  made  a second 
attempt  to  get  her  father  to  approve  of  her  marriage.  But  she  was 
instructed  to  write  at  once  “in  a short,  explicit  and  cold  manner  to 
Mr.  Henry  Thoreau.”  She  obeyed  and  afterwards  said,  “I  never  felt 
so  badly  at  sending  a letter  in  my  life.” 

Henry  seemed  to  have  expected  the  rejection.  Failing  to  realize 
love  in  actual  life,  he  exalted  it  as  an  ideal.  “We  must  love  our 
friend,”  he  wrote,  “so  much  that  she  shall  be  associated  with  our 
purest  and  holiest  thoughts  alone.  Let  us  love  by  refusing,  not  accept- 
ing one  another.  Make  your  failure  tragical  by  the  earnestness  and 
steadfastness  of  your  endeavor,  and  then  it  will  not  differ  from 
success.” 

Again  he  wrote,  “Love  is  to  the  soul  what  knowledge  is  to  the 
intellect,  what  light  is  to  the  eye.  It  is  the  sublime  enlightenment  of 
man.  It  is  a strange  world  we  live  in,  with  this  incessant  dream  of 
friendship  and  love.  Where  is  any?  Genius  cannot  do  without  these; 
it  pines  and  withers.  Love  is  an  incessant  inspiration.  By  the  dews 
of  love  the  arid  desert  of  life  is  made  as  fragrant  and  blooming  as  a 
paradise.” 

For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Thoreau  gave  up  hopes  of  marriage. 
When  he  was  thirty-four  years  old,  a confirmed  bachelor,  he  was 
bored  by  women.  “In  the  evening,”  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  “went  to 
a party.  It  is  a bad  place  to  go,  thirty  or  forty  persons,  mostly  young 
women,  in  a small  room,  warm  and  noisy.” 

The  women  appeared  to  be  bored  with  his  company  and  they  got 
no  refreshment  from  such  a dry  fellow  as  he  felt  himself  to  be.  And 
he,  too,  was  bored.  “I  derive  no  pleasure  from  talking  with  a young 
woman  half  an  hour  simply  because  she  has  regular  features.  The 
society  of  young  women  is  the  most  unprofitable  I have  ever  tried.” 
They  were  “too  light  and  flighty”  for  him.  He  preferred  to  talk 
to  the  more  settled,  settled  for  life  in  every  respect! 
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“These  parties,”  he  observed,  “are  a part  of  the  machinery  of 
modern  society,  that  young  people  may  be  brought  together  for  mar- 
riage connections.” 

“The  love  affair  with  Ellen  Sewall,”  wrote  T.  M.  Raysor,  “adds 
a greater  humanity  to  Thoreau  for  which  one  is  grateful.  Marriage 
might  perhaps  have  been  a very  serious  hindrance  to  his  literary 
development,  and  it  would  certainly  have  modified  the  essential  and 
unique  qualities  of  his  genius.” 


V 

The  death  of  Henry’s  brother,  in  1842,  was  another  crisis  in  his 
life.  He  had  been  extremely  fond  of  his  brother.  It  was  with  John 
that  he  took  the  week’s  trip  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  rivers  in 
1839,  which  trip  was  the  basis  of  his  first  book,  “A  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers,”  published  in  1849. 

Not  only  did  this  event  cause  him  to  give  up  schoolteaching  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  but  it  cast  a deep  shadow  over  his  future.  All  the 
experiences  associated  with  teaching,  which  formerly  brought  him  joy, 
now  only  added  to  his  grief.  He  took  to  brooding  and  could  not  even 
get  into  the  rowboat  that  he  and  his  brother  had  made  by  hand  some 
years  before  without  becoming  miserable.  He  gave  the  boat  away. 
His  sister,  Sophia,  relates  how  the  mere  mention  of  his  brother’s 
death  twelve  years  later  caused  him  to  become  pale  and  faint. 

In  one  sense,  Thoreau’s  whole  life  was  a futile  pursuit  of  ideals 
and  friendships  lost  in  his  early  life.  Ellen  Sewall  refused  to  marry 
him  in  1840  and  his  brother  died  in  1842.  A celebrated  passage  from 
“Walden”  refers  to  these  losses: 

“I  long  ago  lost  a hound,  a bay  horse,  and  a turtle  dove  and  am 
still  on  their  trail.  Many  are  the  travelers  I have  spoken  to  concern- 
ing them,  describing  their  tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I 
have  met  one  or  two  who  have  heard  the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the 
horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear  behind  a cloud,  and  they 
seemed  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost  them  themselves.” 
He  said  that  the  hound  represented  Edmund  Sewall,  Ellen’s 
younger  brother,  who  had  been  a student  at  the  Thoreau  school.  The 
bay  horse  represented  his  brother,  John,  and  the  turtle  dove,  Ellen 
Sewall. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Village  Non-Conformist 

I 

The  village  of  Concord  played  a singular  role  in  the  career  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  He  was  indigenous  to  Concord;  born  there, 
died  there,  spent  almost  his  entire  life  there.  He  spoke  of  his  genius 
for  staying  at  home.  “The  old  coat  that  I wear  is  Concord,”  he 
wrote.  “It  is  my  morning  robe  and  study  gown,  my  working  dress 
and  suit  of  ceremony,  and  my  nightgown  after  all.  Cleave  to  simple 

ever.  Home  ....  home  ....  home Cars  sound  like  cares 

to  me.” 

Early  in  1843,  when  he  was  planning  a trip  to  New  York,  he 
wrote,  “I  expect  to  leave  Concord,  which  is  my  Rome,  and  its  people, 
who  are  my  Romans,  in  May.”  He  had  not  been  away  more  than 
three  months  than  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  ever  left  home. 
“This  life,”  he  wrote,  “is  a strange  dream,  and  I don’t  believe  at  all 
any  account  men  give  of  it.  Methinks  I should  be  content  to  sit  at  the 
back  door  in  Concord,  under  the  poplar  tree,  henceforth  forevermore.” 

Thoreau  was  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  an  urban  environment. 
He  said  that  as  he  walked  down  the  streets  of  New  York  he  failed  to 
meet  a real  and  living  person.  Crowds  made  him  lose  respect  for 
mankind.  He  disliked  the  museums  calling  them  the  catacombs  of 
nature.  Only  in  the  seclusion  of  a library  did  he  feel  at  ease  in  the 
city.  Unable  to  get  along  in  the  big  town,  he  returned  to  Concord 
in  November,  1843,  to  settle  down  to  a rather  uneventful  village 
routine  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Hating  cities,  crowds  and  strife,  he  withdrew  into  the  shell  of 
thought  like  a turtle,  telling  the  whole  world  that  he  did  not  care. 
When  effort  seems  useless,  the  mind  idealizes  inaction. 

A passage  from  his  journal  brings  out  his  devastating  tendency 
toward  introversion.  “I  am  living,”  he  wrote,  “this  27th  day  of 
June,  1840,  a dull,  cloudy  day  and  no  sun  shining.  The  clink  of  the 
smith’s  hammer  sounds  feebly  over  the  roofs,  and  the  wind  is  sighing 
gently,  as  if  dreaming  of  cheerfuller  days.  The  farmer  is  ploughing 
in  yonder  fields,  craftsmen  are  busy  in  the  shops,  the  trader  stands 
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behind  the  counter,  and  all  works  go  steadily  forward.  But  I will 
have  nothing  to  do.  I will  tell  fortune  that  I play  no  game  with  her, 
and  she  may  reach  me  in  my  Asia  of  serenity  and  indolence,  if  she  can.” 
He  was  not  fooling  fortune,  but  only  himself.  A man  of  his 
energy  and  talent  was  doomed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  village  life. 
Concord  stifled  him.  “What  a tame  life  we  are  living  1”  he  exclaimed. 
“How  little  heroic  it  is!”  He  wished  he  could  be  discontented  with 
himself. 

“It  is  remarkable,”  he  wrote,  “how  few  events  or  crises  there  are 
in  our  histories,  how  little  exercised  we  have  been  in  our  minds;  how 
few  experiences  we  have  had.  I would  fain  it  be  assumed  that  I were 
growing  apace  and  ranky,  though  my  very  growth  disturb  this  dull 
equanimity — though  it  be  with  struggle  through  long,  dark,  muggy 
nights  or  seasons  of  gloom.  It  would  be  well  if  our  lives  were  a divine 
tragedy  even,  instead  of  this  trivial  comedy  or  farce.” 

Events  conspired  to  make  him  a rebel.  Concord  did  not  stimulate 
him  to  action,  his  contemporaries  did  not  understand  him.  “As  Car- 
lyle has  pointed  out,”  wrote  J.  S.  Wade,  “there  exists  a curious  twist 
in  human  nature  by  which  genius  is  idealized  when  of  some  far  away 
land  or  of  some  former  generation,  but  is  treated  with  indifference 
when  contemporaneous,  or  in  daily  association.” 

II 

But  there  was  a compensation  in  the  woods  that  surrounded  Con- 
cord, with  their  many  crystaline  ponds,  their  dreamy,  winding  rivers, 
and  gently  rolling  hills.  These  formed  an  ideal  retreat,  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  live  in  Concord  and  get  away  from  it  at  the  same 
time.  “In  the  woods  his  face  is  said  to  have  shown  with  a light  not 
seen  in  the  village.” 

It  became  the  business  of  Thoreau  daily  to  get  away  from  Con- 
cord and  then  return  at  night.  “I  wish,”  he  wrote,  “to  forget  a con- 
siderable part  of  every  day,  all  mean,  narrow,  trivial  men,  and  there- 
fore I came  out  to  these  solitudes,  where  the  problem  of  existence  is 
simplified.  I get  away  (a  mile  or  two),  from  the  town  into  the  still- 
ness and  solitude  of  nature  with  rocks,  trees,  weeds,  snow  around  me.” 
If  staying  at  home  made  him  less  the  man  of  the  world,  it  tended 
to  make  him  more  the  dreamer.  It  left  him  leisure  to  be  by  himself 
and  to  do  the  things  he  wanted  to  do.  It  gave  him  a priceless  freedom 
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to  get  away  to  where  the  spirit  could  soar.  “Ah!”  he  wrote,  “I  need 
solitude.  I have  come  forth  to  this  hill  at  sunset  to  see  the  farms  and 
mountains  in  the  horizon,  and  to  behold  and  communicate  with  some- 
thing grander  than  man.” 

“The  bustle  of  the  village,”  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  “has 
run  all  day,  and  left  me  quite  in  the  rear,  but  I see  the  sunset,  and  I 
find  that  can  wait  for  my  slow  virtue.” 

Nature  gave  him  a standard  by  which  he  could  judge  not  only 
Concord  but  all  of  American  civilization.  It  gave  him  a new  perspec- 
tive on  life.  It  widened  his  horizon  of  interests.  When  he  boasted 
that  he  had  traveled  a good  deal — in  Concord — he  meant  that  he  had 
been  around  observing  things.  “The  traveler  who  goes  through  a 
countryside  with  an  impartial  attitude,  will  see  what  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant has  overlooked.” 

When  he  went  to  the  woods  to  study  the  habits  of  the  groundhog 
or  muskrat,  he  returned  to  Concord  like  a stranger  with  a new  point 
of  view.  In  “Walden”  he  wrote : “I  am  a stranger  in  your  town.  In 
one  direction  from  my  house  there  was  a colony  of  muskrats  in  the 
river  meadows;  in  the  other  horizon  was  a village  of  busy  men,  as 
curious  to  me  as  if  they  had  been  prairie  dogs,  each  sitting  at  the 
mouth  of  its  burrow,  or  running  over  to  a neighbor’s  to  gossip.  I 
went  there  frequently  to  observe,  their  habits.” 

Nature  represented  the  normal,  ideal  life.  Concord  symbolized 
civilization.  Thoreau  was  eager  to  combine  the  hardiness  of  the  sav- 
age with  the  intellectuality  of  the  civilized  man.  He  saw  that  men 
made  a fetish  of  speed,  that  their  lives  were  hasty  and  coarse  and 
trivial.  What  they  needed  was  a tonic  of  wilderness.  “The  upright- 
ness of  the  pines,”  he  wrote,  “and  maples  asserts  the  ancient  rectitude 
and  vigor  of  nature.  Our  lives  need  the  relief  of  such  a background, 
where  the  pine  still  flourishes  and  the  jay  still  screams.” 

Ill 

During  the  spring  of  1844,  Henry  Thoreau  almost  set  fire  to  the 
home  town  in  a literal  sense.  It  was  town  meeting  day  and  the  goodly 
folk  of  Concord  were  assembled  in  town  to  exercise  that  great  honor 
attached  to  American  citizenship,  the  right  to  vote.  But  Henry,  who 
had  refused  to  vote  from  his  twenty-first  year  because  of  his  feelings 
on  the  slavery  question,  had  taken  the  day  off  to  go  fishing  with  his 
friend,  Edward  Hoar. 
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It  was  one  of  those  dry,  windy  days,  when  even  expert  woodsmen 
must  be  careful  about  building  fires.  Around  mid-day  the  two  young 
men  were  hungry  and  decided  to  fry  some  fish  for  lunch.  Some  dry 
grass  accidentally  caught  fire.  In  a few  minutes  the  flames  were 
beyond  control.  Worse  than  that,  the  flames  were  headed  straight 
for  Concord! 

Henry  ran  two  miles  to  secure  help.  The  first  person  he  came 
across  was  a farmer  who  was  driving  a team  leisurely  down  the  road. 

“There’s  a big  fire  in  the  woods,”  Henry  cried  out,  “all  the  sur- 
rounding timber  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.” 

“Where  is  the  fire?”  the  farmer  asked. 

“Over  there.” 

“Well,”  said  the  farmer,  learning  that  his  timber  was  safe,  “It  is 
none  of  my  stuff,”  and  drove  along,  refusing  assistance.  As  long  as 
his  wood  was  out  of  danger  he  did  not  care. 

The  fire  grew  to  immense  proportions,  covering  more  than  one 
hundred  acres  and  destroying  more  than  four  hundred  dollars’  worth 
of  kindling  wood  that  had  been  stacked  up  and  was  ready  for  sale. 

“In  the  midst  of  it  all,”  Thoreau  reflected,  almost  joyfully,  “I 
saw  the  farmer  whom  I first  met,  who  had  turned  indifferently  away 
saying  it  was  none  of  his  stuff,  striving  earnestly  to  save  his  corded 
wood,  his  stuff,  which  the  fire  had  already  seized,  and  which  it  after 
all  consumed.” 

But  he  was  not  sorry  for  what  he  had  done.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  apologize  to  the  farmers  who  lost  their  wood.  “When 
the  lightning  burns  the  forest,”  he  observed,  “Its  Director  makes  no 
apology  to  man.” 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  flames  were  beyond  control,  he  went  up  to 
a nearby  high  place,  where  he  could  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
flagration. “It  was  a glorious  spectacle,”  he  wrote,  “and  I was  the 
only  one  there  to  enjoy  it.” 

The  farmers  were  unable  to  distance  themselves  from  their  own 
personal  interests  and  hence  unable  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
fire.  They  all  blamed  Henry  Thoreau  for  his  carelessness.  Wheeler’s 
timber  was  gone.  Now  wasn’t  that  too  bad?  It  was  all  the  fault  of 
“that  damned  rascal,”  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Henry  observed  that  the  fire  had  its  good  qualities  in  that  it 
afforded  his  townspeople  considerable  sport,  although  they  would 
never  admit  it.  “It  raised  their  spirits,”  he  wrote.  “Men  go  to  a 
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fire  for  entertainment.  It  is  without  doubt  an  advantage  on  the  whole. 
It  sweeps  and  ventilates  the  forest  floor  and  makes  it  clear  and  clean.” 

The  story  of  the  fire  in  Thoreau’s  journal  is  followed  by  some 
“practical  hints  and  suggestions”  on  how  to  put  out  and  avoid  fires. 

Ill 

Not  only  did  Thoreau  behave  in  such  a way  as  to  “get  in  Dutch” 
with  his  Concord  townsmen,  but  he  held  views  that  alarmed  the  old- 
fashioned  sentimentalists.  They  wanted  him  to  be  more  moderate  in 
his  expressions.  Instead  of  being  proud  of  his  college  degree,  he 
spoke  of  it  as  “the  old  joke  of  a diploma.”  He  was  somewhat  of  an 
iconoclast. 

One  sentiment  that  he  ridiculed  was  the  notion  that  the  old  are 
wiser  than  the  young.  “Practically,”  he  wrote,  “the  old  have  no  very 
important  advice  to  give  the  young.  Their  own  experience  has  been 
so  partial,  and  their  lives  have  been  such  miserable  failures,  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  they  are  only  less  young  than  they  were.  I have  lived 
some  thirty  years  on  this  planet,  and  I have  yet  to  hear  the  first  syl- 
lable of  valuable,  or  even  earnest,  advice  from  my  seniors.” 

On  another  occasion  he  added,  “Children,  who  play  life,  discern 
its  true  law  and  relations  more  clearly  than  men,  who  fail  to  live  it 
worthily,  but  who  think  they  are  wiser  by  experience,  that  is,  by 
failure.” 

Thoreau  did  not  fall  in  love  with  conformity.  Fashion  in  dress, 
he  thought,  represented  man’s  blind  desire  to  imitate.  Men  con- 
sidered not  what  was  truly  respectable  but  what  was  respected.  “The 
head  monkey  in  Paris  puts  on  a traveler’s  cap,  and  all  the  monkeys  in 
America  do  the  same.” 

When  he  went  to  the  tailoress  to  ask  for  a coat,  the  kind  of  coat 
he  wanted,  she  told  him  gravely,  “They  do  not  make  them  so  now, 
Mr.  Thoreau.” 

What  did  he  care  how  they  were  making  them,  or  what  they  were 
wearing!  Was  he  merely  a model  for  clothes?  Was  the  tailoress 
an  oracle,  telling  him  what  he  should  and  should  not  wear?  One 
would  think  that  clothes  were  more  important  than  thoughts.  Henry 
Thoreau  left  specific  instructions  that  he  wanted  the  coat  made  the 
way  he  wanted  it,  regardless  of  style. 

Common  sense  always  had  more  weight  with  Thoreau  than  cus- 
tom or  tradition.  He  was  inclined  to  make  an  issue  out  of  the 
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smallest  concerns  of  daily  life.  At  times  he  was  very  ingenious  at 
proving  the  falsity  of  time  honored  conventions.  On  one  occasion, 
for  instance,  he  wanted  to  borrow  some  books  from  the  Harvard 
library. 

“Upon  requesting,  the  president  of  the  school  answered  that  there 
was  a ruling  that  no  books  should  be  lent  except  to  clergymen  and 
graduates  living  within  twelve  miles  of  Cambridge.  Thoreau  pointed 
out  that  the  rule  was  obsolete  in  a letter.  Admitting  that  he  lived 
farther  than  twelve  miles  away,  he  wrote,  ‘When  the  rule  of  which 
you  speak  was  made,  twelve  miles  was  a two  hour  journey,  and  I live 
nearer  than  that.’  ” 

He  got  the  books. 

IV 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  a man  of  varied  activities,  was  essen- 
tially a thinker.  A casual  observer  on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time, 
paused  to  reflect:  “How  deep  and  clear  is  the  mark  that  thought  sets 
upon  a man’s  face.” 

One  day  as  he  was  approaching  Walden  Pond  in  his  usual  rambles, 
he  saw  a “hind”  in  a potato  patch  digging  potatoes,  “who  stood  still 
for  ten  minutes  to  gaze  at  me  in  mute  astonishment.  He  raises  pota- 
toes in  the  field  for  me:  I raise  curiosity  in  him.  He  stirs  the  earth. 
I stir  him.” 

Just  as  Spinoza  has  been  called  “a  God  intoxicated  man,”  Thoreau 
has  been  called  “a  mind  intoxicated  man.”  He  was  always  hungry 
for  ideas,  always  eager  to  conserve  and  express  his  thoughts.  In 
1851,  he  wrote,  “I  had  a thought  this  morning  before  I awoke.  I 
endeavored  to  retain  it  in  my  mind’s  grasp  after  I became  conscious, 
yet  I doubted,  while  I lay  on  my  back,  whether  my  mind  could  appre- 
hend it  when  I should  stand  erect.  It  is  a difficult  feat  to  get  up 
without  spilling  your  morning  thought.” 

He  liked  solitude  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  meditate. 
“Now  I yearn,”  he  wrote,  “for  one  of  those  old,  meandering,  dry, 
uninhabitable  roads  which  lead  away  from  towns,  where  no  farmer 
can  complain  that  you  are  trespassing  on  his  grass,  where  you  may 
forget  in  what  country  you  are  traveling,  where  the  spirit  is  free.  A 
thinker’s  weight  is  in  his  thought,  not  in  his  tread;  when  he  thinks 
freely,  his  body  weighs  nothing.  He  cannot  tread  on  your  grass, 
farmers !” 
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Meditation,  in  his  opinion,  was  one  of  the  highest  vocations  open 
to  man.  “The  thinker,”  he  wrote,  “he  who  is  serene  and  self- 
possessed,  is  the  brave,  not  the  desperate  soldier.  He  is  the  man  of 
energy  in  whom  subtle  and  poetic  thoughts  are  bred.  Common  men 
can  enjoy  partially;  but  they  have  not  the  vigor  to  beget  poems.  They 
can  enjoy  feebly,  but  they  cannot  create.  Men  talk  of  freedom ! How 
many  are  free  to  think,  free  from  fear,  from  perturbation,  from  preju- 
dice? How  few  men  can  tell  what  they  have  thought!” 

Thoreau  assailed  his  contemporaries  for  their  lack  of  curiosity 
and  inability  to  tolerate  new  ideas.  “How  rarely,”  he  wrote,  “I  meet 
with  a man  who  can  be  free,  even  in  thought.  We  live  according  to 
rule.  Some  men  are  bed-ridden,  all  world-ridden.  I take  my  neigh- 
bor, an  intellectual  man,  out  into  the  woods  and  invite  him  to  take  an 
absolute  view  of  things,  to  empty  clean  out  of  his  thoughts  all  insti- 
tutions of  men,  and  start  again;  but  he  can’t  do  it,  he  sticks  to 
traditions.” 

A writer  has  likened  Thoreau  to  Cassius,  who  had  a lean  and 
hungry  look  and  thought  too  much.  “If  thinking  makes  men  dan- 
gerous, beware  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  narrow-chested  Con- 
cord seer,  lean  as  a wolf.” 

Thoreau  himself  said,  “The  greatest  compliment  that  was  ever 
paid  me,  was  when  one  asked  what  I thought,  and  then  attended  to 
my  answer.” 
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CHAPTER  V 

Walden,  an  Experiment  in  Living 

I 

On  July  4,  1845,  Thoreau  made  his  own  declaration  of  independ- 
ence and  e ^barked  upon  the  most  unique  experiment  of  his  life.  He 
borrowed  an  axe  from  Alcott,  a neighbor,  went  into  the  woods  near 
Walder  Pond,  and  built  a house  by  hand  at  the  cost  of  $28.1234. 
When  inished,  he  returned  the  axe  to  its  owner  sharper  than  it  was 
when  he  borrowed  it. 

Other  houses  had  bed  rooms,  dining  rooms  and  living  rooms,  the 
main  room  in  his  house  was  a thinking  room.  Furniture  was  reduced 
to  a minimum.  “Thank  God,”  he  wrote,  “I  can  live  without  the  aid 

of  a furniture  warehouse I had  three  pieces  of  limestone  on 

my  desk,  but  was  terrified  to  find  that  they  required  to  be  dusted  daily, 
when  the  furniture  of  my  mind  was  undusted  still,  and  I threw  them 
out  of  the  window  in  disgust.” 

S.  R.  Bartlett,  a visitor  at  Thoreau’s  homemade  home,  observed 
that  on  the  closet  door  there  was  a pencil  sketch  of  a man  feeding  a 
tame  mouse. 

Henry  Thoreau’s  reason  for  going  to  Walden  was  clearly  stated. 
“I  went  to  the  woods,”  he  wrote,  “because  I wished  to  live  deliber- 
ately, to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I could  learn 
what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I came  to  die,  discover  that  I had 
not  lived.  I wanted  to  drive  life  into  a corner  and  reduce  it  to  its 
lowest  terms,  and  if  it  proved  mean,  why  then  to  get  the  whole  and 
genuine  meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its  meanness  to  the  world;  or  if  it 
were  sublime,  to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give  a true 
account  of  it  in  my  next  excursion.” 

He  also  wanted  leisure  to  write  a book  about  the  trip  taken  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimac  rivers  with  his  brother.  Six  years  had 
gone  by  and  not  a chapter  had  been  completed.  He  realized  that  it 
would  take  a long  time  and  patience  to  write  the  kind  of  book  he  was 
ambitious  to  write,  and  it  was  high  time  that  he  was  getting  started. 

It  seems  strange  that  he  had  to  alienate  himself  almost  completely 
from  conventional  American  life  in  order  to  write  one  of  the  greatest 
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non-fiction  books  in  American  literature.  In  the  two  years  he  spent 
at  Walden,  he  not  only  built  his  house  by  hand  and  supported  himself 
on  the  vegetables  and  beans  raised  in  his  garden,  but  he  also  wrote 
most  of  “A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,”  and 
collected  material  for  a greater  book,  “Walden.”  A witty  critic, 
impressed  by  the  merit  of  these  two  works,  expressed  a wish  that  other 
American  authors  would  try  living  in  the  woods  alone  for  a while. 

II 

But  to  accomplish  these  things  required  a simplification  of  the 
routine  of  living.  “I  do  believe  in  simplicity,”  he  wrote.  “It  is 
astounding,  as  well  as  sad,  how  many  trivial  affairs  even  the  wisest 
man  thinks  he  must  attend  to  in  a day.  I know  men  who  in  common 
things  are  not  to  be  deceived;  who  trust  no  moonshine;  who  count 
their  money  correctly,  and  know  how  to  invest  it;  who  are  said  to  be 
prudent  and  knowing,  who  yet  will  stand  at  a desk  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives,  as  cashiers  in  banks,  and  glimmer  and  rust  and  finally  go 
out  there 

“This,  our  respectable  daily  life,  in  which  the  man  of  common 
sense,  the  Englishman  of  the  world,  stands  so  squarely,  and  on  which 
our  institutions  are  founded,  is  in  fact  the  veriest  illusion.” 

He  believed  in  simplicity  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a means  to 
the  cultural  enrichment  of  life.  If  one  could  live  on  fifty  days  of  work 
a year,  why  work  fifty  weeks?  There  was  no  greater  fool  than  the 
person  who  consumed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  getting  a living. 

While  at  Walden  his  economy  was  prodigious.  We  are  told  that 
for  two  years  and  two  months  all  his  expenses  averaged  but  twenty- 
seven  cents  a week,  and  he  fared  gloriously  in  all  respects.  It  was  an 
experiment  in  “rugged  individualism”  and  economic  independence, 
and  was  therefore  doomed  to  failure. 

Being  poor,  Thoreau  could  make  fun  of  riches,  saying  that  the 
less  you  have  the  happier  and  richer  you  are,  which  is  a humorous 
inversion  of  common  sense.  “Again  and  again,”  he  wrote,  “I  con- 
gratulate myself  on  my  so-called  poverty.  I was  almost  disappointed 
to  find  thirty  dollars  in  my  desk  which  I did  not  know  that  I possessed  1” 

Thoreau  went  to  Walden  woods  feeling  that  the  time  was  out  of 
joint.  He  could  not  change  the  social  order,  he  could  not  even 
adjust  himself  to  it.  He  ran  away. 
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His  only  way  out  of  the  economic  problem  that  confronted  him 
was  a reversion  to  a primitive  simplicity.  As  Louis  Parrington  wrote, 
“The  single  business  of  Henry  Thoreau  during  the  forty  odd  years  of 
eager  activity,  was  to  discover  an  economy  calculated  to  provide  a 

satisfying  life He  did  not  understand  why  Americans  should 

boast  of  a system  that  provided  vulgar  leisure  for  the  masters  at  the 
cost  of  serfdom  for  the  workers.” 

Consequently  he  stood  apart  from  the  machine  age  and  denounced 
it.  “If  the  engine  whistles,  let  it  whistle  for  all  its  pains  1”  he 
exclaimed.  He  tried  to  make  himself  believe  that  he  could  be  inde- 
pendent and  not  concern  himself  with  the  major  trend  of  his  age, 
industrialism.  He  stolidly  resolved  that  an  efficient  and  valuable  man 
does  what  he  can  best  do,  whether  the  community  pays  him  for  it  or 
not.  That  may  be  great  altruism,  but  it  is  not  good  economics. 

“What  an  army  of  non-producers  society  produces,”  he  reflected, 
viewing  the  American  scene  from  the  ivory  tower  of  indifference. 
“They  cling  like  a glutton  to  a living  man  and  suck  his  vitals  up.  To 
every  locomotive  man  there  are  three  or  four  dunderheads  clinging  to 
him,  as  if  they  conferred  a great  favor  on  society  by  living  upon  it. 
Meanwhile  they  fill  the  churches  and  die  and  revive  from  time  to 
time.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  sin  and  repent  for  their  sins. 
How  can  you  expect  such  bloodsuckers  to  be  happy?” 

Yet  he  was  unable  to  run  away  from  the  tyranny  of  things.  When 
he  turned  to  nature  for  peace,  he  found  no  peace.  “The  remembrance 
of  the  baseness  of  politicians  spoils  my  walks,”  he  wrote.  “Who  can 
be  serene  in  a country  where  both  rulers  and  ruled  are  without  prin- 
ciple? See  what  injustice  is  tolerated  I I would  laugh  if  it  were  not 
for  crying.” 

Unable  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  society  he  found  himself  in, 
he  resorted  to  the  easy  solution  of  blaming  the  world,  exclaiming, 
“The  whole  enterprise  of  the  nation  is  not  illustrated  by  a thought, 
it  is  not  warmed  by  a sentiment;  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  which  a 
man  should  lay  down  his  life,  not  even  his  gloves.” 

Ill 

Samuel  Arthur  Jones  called  Thoreau’s  stay  at  Walden  “a  crucial 
experiment  in  the  science  and  art  of  living,  an  earnest  grappling  with 
the  mysteries  that  vex  and  perplex  this  earthly  existence.” 
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It  has  been  said  that  he  went  to  Walden  an  individualist  and  came 
back  the  prophet  of  society.  “I  learned  this  at  least  by  my  experi- 
ment,” he  wrote,  “that  if  one  advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of 
his  dreams  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has  imagined,  he 

will  meet  with  a success  unexpected  in  common  hours I know 

of  no  more  encouraging  fact  than  the  unquestionable  ability  of  man 
to  elevate  his  life  by  conscious  endeavor.” 

By  improvement  he  meant  more  than  material  comforts  and 
luxuries.  “How  prompt  we  are  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of 
our  bodies;  how  slow  to  satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  our  souls.” 
What  use  was  it,  he  asked,  to  get  a little  wood  to  burn  and  warm  your 
body,  if  there  was  not  a divine  fire  kindled  within  at  the  same  time  to 
warm  your  spirit  ? 

He  found  that  life  was  worthy,  if  one  has  his  values  straight. 
One  of  the  greatest  honors  ever  paid  him  was  when  a sparrow  hap- 
pened to  alight  on  his  shoulder  while  he  was  working  in  the  bean  field. 
It  taught  him  that  work  was  a joy  when  one  had  the  right  attitude 
toward  it. 

“It  is  good  policy,”  he  reflected,  “to  be  stirring  about  your  affairs, 
for  the  reward  of  activity  and  energy  is  that  if  you  do  not  accom- 
plish the  object  you  had  proposed  to  yourself,  you  do  accomplish 
something  else.  So  in  my  botanizing  and  natural  history  walks,  it 
commonly  turns  out  that,  going  for  one  thing,  I get  another.” 

Lewis  Mumford  pointed  out  that  Thoreau  lived  beauty  while  the 
early  American  pioneer  lived  only  in  external  activity  which  answered 
no  inner  demands  except  those  for  oblivion.  He  discovered  that  while 
the  physical  wants  of  his  neighbors  were  complicated,  “their  lives, 
culturally  were  not  enriched  in  proportion,  but  rather  pauperized  and 
bleached.” 

“The  truth,”  Lewis  Mumford  added,  “is  that  the  life  of  the 
pioneer  was  bare  and  insufficient;  he  did  not  really  face  nature,  he 
merely  evaded  society.  Divorced  from  its  social  context,  his  experi- 
ence became  meaningless.  Men  may  still  go  out  and  make  over 
America  in  the  image  of  Thoreau.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  when  Thoreau  left  his  hut  at  Wal- 
den, no  one  else  thought  of  using  it  as  a means  of  getting  close  to 
nature.  It  was  sold  to  be  used  as  a corn  crib ! 
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V 

When  “Walden”  was  published,  telling  of  his  adventures  while 
living  in  the  woods,  it  won  praise  in  England  almost  as  soon  as  in  the 
United  States.  George  Elliot  (Marian  Evans),  the  famous  Eng- 
lish novelist,  reviewed  it  for  “The  Westminster  Review,”  in  1858. 

“In  a volume  called  ‘Walden’  or  ‘Life  in  the  Woods,’  ” she  wrote, 
“published  last  year,  we  have  a bit  of  pure  American  life  (not  the 
‘go  ahead’  species,  but  its  opposite  pole),  animated  by  that  energetic, 
yet  calm  spirit  of  innovation,  the  practical  as  well  as  theoretic,  inde- 
pendence of  formulae,  which  is  peculiar  to  some  of  the  finer  American 
minds. 

“The  writer  tells  us  how  he  chose,  for  some  years,  to  be  a stoic 
of  the  woods;  how  he  built  his  house;  how  he  earned  the  necessaries 
of  his  simple  diet,  his  studies,  his  reflections,  and  his  observations  of 
natural  phenomena. 

“These  last  are  not  only  made  by  a keen  eye,  but  have  their 
interest  enhanced  by  passing  through  the  medium  of  a deep  poetic 
sensibility;  and,  indeed,  we  feel  throughout  the  book  the  presence  of 
a refined  as  well  as  a hardy  mind. 

“People,  very  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  who  would  have  every  man’s 
life  ordered  according  to  a particular  pattern,  and  who  are  intolerant 
of  every  existence  the  utility  of  which  is  not  palpable  to  them,  may 
pooh-pooh  Mr.  Thoreau  and  this  episode  in  his  history  as  impractical 
and  dreamy.  Instead  of  contesting  their  opinions  ourselves,  we  will 
let  Mr.  Thoreau  speak  for  himself.  There  is  plenty  of  sturdy  sense 
mingled  with  his  unworldliness.” 

VI 

Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  in  a recent  address  on  “Individualism  in  the 
Machine  Age,”  presents  a modern  interpretation  on  the  significance 
of  Thoreau’s  Walden  life. 

“As  one  reads  ‘Walden’  today,”  he  said,  “one  might  say  that  here 
was  a man  who  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of  social  complexity  by 
running  away  from  it.  Steam  and  electricity  have  accentuated  ten 
thousand  fold  the  very  encroachments  of  society  from  which  Thoreau 
tried  to  escape  when  he  went  to  Walden  Pond. 

“The  element  of  interdependence  has  found  its  way  into  every 
cranny  of  human  life — personal,  national  and  economic — and  isolation 
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in  any  form,  impractical  enough  in  Thoreau’s  time,  is  now  a complete 
impossibility.  Every  new  economic  device  is  adding  to  what  has  been 
called  ‘the  dominant  corporateness’  of  the  world.  Consequently  our 
tendency  is  to  strengthen  the  group  life,  to  submerge  the  individual 
in  the  mass,  to  idealize  the  average,  to  set  up  standards  of  conformity. 

“Only  by  turning  our  machine  age  into  a new  habit  of  mind,  by 
converting  it  to  an  agency  for  liberating  the  capacities  of  all  who 
take  part  in  it,  can  we  escape  from  the  chaos  of  our  present  transi- 
tional stage.  In  our  search  for  a new  place  for  the  individual,  and  a 
new  individualism,  we  must  accept  the  resources  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. Just  as  we  have  used  these  resources  in  mastering  physical 
forces,  so  we  must  now  use  them  as  servants  of  the  good  life. 

“Now  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a new  kind  of 
society  which  has  undermined  the  individualism  of  Thoreau,  I am 
not  so  sure  that  Thoreau  is  even  yet  completely  out  of  date. 

“All  his  life  Thoreau  preached  freedom.  Some  of  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  now  seem  impossible.  But  in  one  respect  his  message  of 
1845  is  surely  a message  to  1930.  He  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  from  the  oppression  of  his  needs.  He  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  influenced,  let  alone  driven  by  his  desire  for  possessions.  His 
life  was  a perpetual  challenge  to  the  tyranny  of  things. 

“In  an  age  when  the  spontaneity  and  initiative  of  individuals  are 
being  sacrificed  to  harmony  and  efficiency,  we  need  to  hear  again  that 
sturdy  voice  from  Walden  Pond:  ‘I  was  not  born  to  be  forced.  I 

will  breathe  after  my  own  fashion.  I will  arise,  free  from  care, 
before  the  dawn  and  seek  adventures.’  ” 

(To  be  concluded) . 
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The  ideal  of  the  JVest  was  its  emphasis  upon  the  worth 
and  possibilities  of  the  common  man,  its  belief  in  the  right  of 
every  man  to  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  his  own  nature  under 
conditions  of  social  mobility. — Frederick  J.  Turner,  “Rise 
of  the  New  West.” 

aterways  OF  Travel  and  Transport — The  only  avenues 
of  approach  from  the  East  to  the  Ohio  Valley  were  land 
routes.  These  land  routes  did  not  abruptly  end  at  the 
water’s  edge  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries.  The  trader 
did  not  always  exchange  his  packhorse  for  a canoe,  but  used  that  same 
means  of  transport  for  continuing  his  journey  into  the  wilderness. 
Explorers  and  surveyors,  being  less  heavily  burdened,  adapted  them- 
selves very  readily  to  the  land  trail  or  the  water  route.  Military  expe- 
ditions up  to  1800  more  frequently  “marched”  to  their  objectives, 
though  transports  moved  up  and  down  the  Ohio  conveying  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  river  posts. 

With  the  advent  of  the  period  of  settlement,  thousands  of  boats 
moved  down  the  Ohio  carrying  families  and  their  goods.  But  the 
Ohio  did  not  present  favorable  conditions  for  navigation  throughout 
the  year.  Moreover,  the  settlers  bound  for  eastern  Ohio  could  utilize 
the  river  route  for  only  a comparatively  short  portion  of  their  total 
journey.  The  rafts,  flatboats  and  keelboats,  the  production  of  which 
comprised  a great  industry  at  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling  and  other  points 
on  the  upper  Ohio,  were  chiefly  utilized  in  floating  homesteaders  and 
their  goods  to  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  other  places  in  the  West.1 

The  use  of  the  rivers  for  commercial  transportation  was  developed 
while  Ohio  was  part  of  Northwest  Territory.  Passenger  boats  from 
Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh  advertised  a schedule  in  1794,  and  the  ship- 
yards were  steadily  turning  out  barges  and  keelboats,  some  of  them 
with  a capacity  as  high  as  a hundred  tons,  to  carry  to  New  Orleans 

*From  advance  sheets  of  “A  Four-Volume  Reference  Library  on  Ohio,”  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Dr.  Simeon  D.  Fess,  former  United  States  Senator,  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1.  W.  F.  Gephart:  ‘‘Transportation  and  Industrial  Development  in  the  Middle  West, 
Columbia  University  Studies,  XXXIV,  No.  1. 
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the  cargoes  of  corn,  flour,  wheat,  whiskey,  pork  and  lumber  produced 
on  Ohio  soil.  All  of  this  commerce  floated  down  the  rivers.  Flat- 
boats  and  rafts  were  usually  broken  up  on  reaching  their  destination. 
Barges  and  keelboats  were  built  so  that,  at  the  expense  of  much  labor 
and  time,  they  could  be  sailed,  towed,  “warped,”  or  “cordelled,” 
against  stream. 

Practically  all  the  rivers  of  Ohio  at  one  time  were  considered 
“navigable.”  Youngstown  on  the  Mahoning,  Zanesville  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, Chillicothe  on  the  Scioto,  Dayton  on  the  Big  Miami,  are  all 
examples  of  Ohio  cities  whose  location  was  dictated  by  the  rivers 
flowing  by  them.  From  Indian  days  until  the  pioneer  epoch  was  well 
spent,  these  streams  were  constantly  utilized  for  a traffic  ranging  from 
furs  and  arms  to  cotton  fabrics  and  groceries. 

The  Muskingum  was  navigable  for  large  batteaux  without  serious 
obstacles  for  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  for  small  boats,  a further 
distance  of  forty-five  miles.  From  the  extreme  upper  navigable  point 
of  the  Muskingum  the  Cuyahoga  was  reached  by  a portage  of  only 
one  mile,  thus  practically  forming  an  all-water  route  between  the 

Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes The  Hocking  River  was 

navigable  for  small  boats  for  seventy  miles  and  was  much  used  in  its 
lower  courses.  The  Scioto  was  navigable  as  far  as  Franklinton 
(Columbus)  for  keel  boats  of  ten  tons,  and  boats  of  smaller  size  went 

many  miles  farther The  Miami  had  a stony  bed  and  rapid 

waters,  and  for  these  reasons  was  not  so  valuable  for  transportation 
purposes,  although  small  boats  could  ascend  it  for -seventy-five  miles. 
The  Cuyahoga  could  be  navigated  by  boats  to  the  Muskingum 
portages.2 

So  it  can  be  said  that  the  Ohio  and  its  four  main  tributaries  opened 
the  doors  for  settlement  over  approximately  half  of  the  new  State, 
and,  probably  of  still  greater  importance,  these  streams  carried  out  to 
market  most  of  the  produce  of  the  frontier  State  which  could  not  be 
driven  on  foot  over  the  trails  and  highways. 

A revolution  in  waterway  commerce  was  effected  by  changing  the 
Ohio  from  practically  a “one-way”  route  to  a channel  that  would 
serve  a traffic  going  either  up  or  down.  This  was  the  application 
of  the  steamboat  to  western  waters.  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  member 
of  a New  York  syndicate  who  controlled  the  monopoly  of  the  Fulton 
patents,  came  west  in  1810  and  after  a long  tour  along  the  Ohio  con- 
vinced himself,  if  he  did  not  convince  the  local  inhabitants,  that  a 
steam-propelled  craft  could  navigate  the  treacherous  waters  of  the 


2.  Gephart : Op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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river.  The  following  year  at  Pittsburgh  he  built  the  “New  Orleans,” 
at  a cost  of  $38,000,  and  in  a trial  trip  demonstrated  that  it  could  not 
only  descend  with  the  current  but  could  move  upstream  from  Louis- 
ville to  Cincinnati.  After  some  delay  the  “New  Orleans”  passed  over 
the  falls  as  Louisville,  and  thence  proceeded  on  its  way  to  the  city  for 
which  it  was  named.  Though  it  never  returned  to  the  Ohio  River, 
its  trial  trip  awoke  the  West  to  the  possibilities  of  steam  navigation. 

Steamboats  did  not  immediately  appear  on  the  Ohio.  One  reason 
was  the  War  of  1812.  Another  was  the  obstruction  to  navigation  at 
the  falls  at  Louisville.  The  question  of  building  a canal  around  the 
falls  had  been  agitated  since  1805,  but  it  was  not  until  1829  that  such 
a canal  was  completed.  In  the  meantime,  in  1817,  a steamboat  had 
made  the  round  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  forty-one 
days,  and  this  seemed  a conclusive  proof  “that  steam  was  the  master 
of  the  mighty  river.” 

Another  hindrance  to  the  early  development  of  the  steamboat  on 
western  waters  was  the  attempt  of  Fulton,  Livingston  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  secure  a monopoly  of  steamboat  navigation.  The  State  of 
New  York  had  given  them  such  a monopoly,  just  as  it  had  granted 
general  or  exclusive  charters  to  banks,  ferries,  canal  and  bridge  com- 
panies. By  similar  legislation,  in  18 11,  Louisiana  Territory  had 
restricted  steam  navigation  on  the  lower  Mississippi  to  boats  licensed 
by  the  Fulton  monopoly.  Despite  the  fact  that  Fulton’s  claim  to 
exclusive  patent  rights  on  the  steamboat  was  in  dispute,  a boat  built 
under  a rival  claim  was  certain  to  run  afoul  of  the  monopoly  if  its 
owner  piloted  it  to  New  Orleans. 

The  Ohio  Legislature,  in  1816,  protested  against  this  monopoliza- 
tion of  steamboat  traffic  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  in  1822  went 
still  further  by  prohibiting  the  landing  at  any  Ohio  port  on  Lake  Erie 
of  steamboats  licensed  by  the  Livingston-Fulton  syndicate  unless  Ohio 
boats  were  permitted  to  navigate  the  waters  of  that  lake  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York.  Other  states  were  also  retaliating.  If  a 
steamboat  could  operate  only  within  State  lines,  then  there  was  an  end 
to  interstate  commerce.  The  controversy  seemed  to  be  threatening 
the  disintegration  of  the  Union,  since  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
general  supervision  of  commerce  among  the  states  had  been  a leading 
inducement  to  the  adoption  of  the  Nation’s  fundamental  law. 

Thus  Ohio  had  a more  than  passive  interest  in  the  determination 
of  one  of  the  early  phases  of  the  conflict  between  “nationalism”  and 
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“localism.”  Ohio  had  already  insisted  upon  its  “state  rights”  in  the 
matter  of  taxing  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.3  In 
both  instances  there  was  resistance  to  monopoly,  but  the  resistance 
was  directed  in  one  case  against  an  act  of  Congress  and  in  the  other 
against  a charter  granted  by  a neighboring  State.  In  the  demand  of 
the  West  for  unrestricted  navigation  of  steamboats  and  for  national 
aid  in  the  building  of  roads  and  other  internal  improvements,  the 
doctrine  of  State  rights  encountered  a broader  conception  of  national 
interest.  The  inconsistency  was  resolved  by  Ohio  in  favor  of 
nationalism. 

The  question  whether  one  State  may  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  given  to  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  (including 
navigation)  was  decided  in  the  epochal  case  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden. 
The  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  did  more,  says  Bev- 
eridge, “to  knit  the  American  people  into  an  indivisible  nation  than 

any  other  one  force  in  our  history,  excepting  only  war (It) 

welded  that  people  into  a unit  by  the  force  of  their  mutual  interests.” 
“It  marked,”  says  Warren,  “another  step  in  the  broad  construction  uf 
the  Constitution,  and  became  at  once  a mighty  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
those  statesmen  who  favored  projects  requiring  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral authority.”  After  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  the  Federal  Government 
had  unquestioned  jurisdiction  over  the  navigable  waterways  and  over 
commerce  extending  along  or  across  State  lines.  Only  “completely 
interior  traffic  of  a State”  was  excepted  from  such  jurisdiction.  The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  decision  was  not  merely  to  open  the  inland 
waters  to  free  navigation  by  steamboats.  It  freed  interstate  com- 
merce of  all  kinds  from  restrictive  embargoes.  It  opened  the  way  for 
the  building  of  railroads  and  other  means  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation across  State  lines.  Altogether,  it  was  a decision  that  was 
closely  linked  with  Ohio’s  place  in  the  framework  of  the  Union. 

But  the  steamboat  monopoly  was  disintegrating  before  this  deci- 
sion was  handed  down,  and  scores  of  steamboats  were  built  and 
operated  on  the  upper  Ohio  long  before  the  canal  at  Louisville  made 
possible  an  uninterrupted  passage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  steamboat,  rates  for  passengers  and 
merchandise  between  these  points  were  reduced  more  than  one-half. 
The  severe  domestic  economy  of  the  frontier  moved  an  important 

3.  Warren’s  “Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,”  Vol.  I,  p.  526. 
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step  forward  when  it  became  possible  to  exchange  Ohio’s  pork,  flour, 
corn  and  whiskey  for  calicoes,  coffee,  cotton  and  sugar. 

In  contrast  with  the  tremendous  traffic  carried  by  flatboats,  keel- 
boats,  barges  and  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  from  1810  to  1820,  Lake 
Erie  was  almost  deserted.  A few  ships  sailed  back  and  forth  from 
Niagara  to  Detroit  from  1763.  “From  1795  to  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  1812  the  supplies  for  the  garrison  at  Detroit,  and  goods  for 
traffic  in  the  fur  trade  constituted  almost  the  entire  commerce.”4  The 
climax  of  the  use  of  Lake  Erie’s  waters  for  naval  warfare  was  reached 
in  Perry’s  victory,  and  in  1817  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  a drastic  limitation  of  warships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  since 
which  time  nothing  more  destructive  than  revenue  cutters  has  patrolled 
these  international  waters. 

The  close  of  the  war  ushered  in  the  era  of  marine  transportation 
on  the  lake.  But  the  total  tonnage  on  Lake  Erie  was  only  about  one 
thousand  tons  in  1818.  One  or  two  boats  had  been  built  at  Cleveland 
prior  to  that  time,  but  the  harbor  as  yet  was  suited  for  only  small 
craft.  On  August  25  of  that  year  the  village  welcomed  with  artillery 
salute  the  arrival  of  the  “Walk-in-the-Water,”  Lake  Erie’s  first  steam- 
boat, then  on  its  maiden  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit.  From  Cleve- 
land it  made  the  run  to  Detroit  in  forty-four  hours,  ten  minutes.  This 
pioneer  boat  was  wrecked  in  1821,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  the  second  ship  propelled  by  steam  was  launched  at  Buffalo,  and 
one  of  the  ports  it  visited  on  the  way  up  the  lake  was  the  new  town  of 
Sandusky,  where  the  first  permanent  settlements  had  been  made  in 
1816.  In  1824  the  first  steam  craft  built  at  Cleveland,  the  “Enter- 
prise,” was  launched. 

Cleveland’s  first  newspaper  was  issued  in  the  month  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  first  steamboat.  By  1836,  when  Cleveland  received  its 
city  charter,  there  were  forty-five  steamboats  on  the  lake  besides  an 
assortment  of  sailing  vessels  of  every  type. 

Early  Roads — The  primary  road  system  of  Ohio  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  consisted  of  Indian  trails.  Of  these,  there  were  three 
main  north  and  south  trails,  following  approximately  the  course  of 
the  rivers — the  Maumee-Miami,  the  Sandusky-Scioto,  the  Cuyahoga- 
Muskingum.  From  Sandusky  Bay  three  trails  ran  to  the  east,  one 
along  the  lake  shore,  one  to  the  Mahoning  Valley,  and  one  toward 

4.  Charles  Moore:  “History  of  Michigan.” 
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Pittsburgh.  The  vicinity  of  Columbus  was  also  well  marked  in  this 
primitive  transportation  system,  since  from  that  point  on  the  Scioto 
trail  three  branches  extended  eastwardly,  two  intersecting  the  Mus- 
kingum route  and  one  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Hocking  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha. 

The  trails  became  the  footpaths  and  bridlepaths  of  the  white 
traders  and  explorers.  The  first  armies  that  invaded  Ohio  soil 
followed  them.  They  no  doubt  had  some  influence  in  determining 
the  location  of  such  cities  as  Marietta,  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  and 
Sandusky.5  The  pack-horses  widened  these  trails,  but  when  the  per- 
manent settler  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  trapper  and  trader 
he  brought  with  him  the  wagon  or  cart,  and  the  trail  was  turned  into 
a road.  With  the  advent  of  the  freight  wagon  and  stagecoach, 
improvement  was  imperative,  since  a wheeled  vehicle  could  not  fol- 
low the  narrow,  devious  trail  of  the  pack-horse.  Such  improvement, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  National  Road,  consisted  largely  in  clearing 
the  way  of  trees  and  brush,  some  cutting  down  of  embankments,  filling 
in  holes  or  swampy  spots  with  logs.  Stumps  a foot  high  were  not 
considered  a serious  obstacle. 

Some  legal  provision  was  made  in  the  territorial  laws  for  the 
laying  out  of  roads  in  the  counties.  Roadmaking  was  an  indispensable 
effort  of  pioneering,  and  cooperation  in  making  necessary  highways 
would  have  taken  place  regardless  of  laws.  The  first  important 
incentive  to  build  roads  other  than  these  purely  local  thoroughfares 
was  supplied  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  1803  dedicating  to  the  new 
State  three  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  to 
be  applied  “to  the  laying  out,  opening  and  making  roads  within  the 
said  State,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatever.” 

This  three  per  cent,  fund  was  the  first  “Federal  aid”  to  highway 
construction  in  Ohio.  The  first  payment  into  this  fund  amounted  to 
$17,000,  and  by  1830  the  State  had  expended  from  this  source  nearly 
$350,000  in  laying  out  and  opening  roads.  An  act  of  1804  provided 
for  seventeen  of  such  “State  roads,”  each  to  be  56  feet  wide.  In 
some  cases  they  coincided  with  county  roads.  Since  every  repre- 
sentative in  the  Legislature  wanted  a road  for  his  district,  and  since 
the  funds  were  applied  to  their  intended  object  by  many  administra- 
tive bodies  in  numerous  sections  or  sub-divisions,  the  three  per  cent. 

5.  William  F.  Gephart:  “Transportation  and  Industrial  Development  in  the  Middle 
West,”  Columbia  University  Studies,  XXXIV,  No.  i. 
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fund  was  used  chiefly  in  the  laying  out  of  roads,  in  the  construction 
of  bridges,  while  the  chief  work  of  construction  and  maintenance  had 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  counties  or  townships.  But  the  counties  in 
many  cases  expended  little  or  nothing  in  this  direction,  Ross  County’s 
total  outlay  on  roads  and  bridges  for  1813-14  being  less  than  ninety 
dollars.6  “Much  was  done  by  the  collective  efforts  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  secure  and  improve  means  of  transportation,  and  something 
was  accomplished  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  in  1814  had 
twenty-five  post  roads  in  Ohio.” 

But  after  1810  the  favorite  method  for  getting  improved  high- 
ways was  by  granting  franchises  to  turnpike  companies,  who  for  the 
privilege  of  erecting  tollhouses  and  charging  fees  for  everything  that 
passed,  agreed  to  keep  the  road  in  repair  and  in  some  cases  to  main- 
tain a surface  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

By  1810  the  system  of  State  roads,  projected  from  the  three  per 
cent,  fund,  connected  all  the  important  settlements  of  Ohio  south  of 
the  Greenville  treaty  line,  or  Indian  boundary.  The  only  marked 
road  in  Northwest  Ohio  was  along  the  old  military  route  from  Fort 
Loramie  down  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee  rivers.  In  the  Western 
Reserve  these  State  roads  included  two  leading  out  of  Cleveland,  one 
following  the  lake  shore  and  the  other  branching  to  Warren  and  the 
Mahoning  Valley  and  also  to  New  Lisbon  and  the  Ohio  River.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  the  focal  points,  from  which  roads 
radiated  in  several  directions,  were  Zanesville,  New  Lancaster,  Frank- 
linton  (Columbus),  Williamsburg,  West  Union,  Portsmouth,  Gal- 
lipolis,  Marietta.7 

While  they  were  not  broad,  smooth  highways  in  the  modern  sense, 
they  marked  the  beginning  of  a system  of  intercommunication.  They 
were  the  freight,  mail  and  passenger  routes  of  the  time.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  all  of  them  led  to  the  Ohio  River,  either  directly  or  to  its 
tributaries.  Nearly  all  the  focal  points  named  above  were  situated 
on  what  were  then  considered  navigable  waterways.  They  were 
important  towns  in  the  early  decades  of  Ohio  history  because  they 
had  the  combined  advantage  of  land  and  water  transportation.  When 
early  writers  used  the  term  “inland  town,”  they  meant  a town  that 
did  not  have  direct  access  to  the  Ohio  River  front.  A curious  instance 

6.  Gephart:  Op.  cit.,  p.  137. 

7.  As  shown  on  a map  of  roads  in  1810,  published  in  Gephart’s  work  on  transporta- 
tion, previously  quoted. 
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of  this  occurs  as  late  as  1837,  when  Caleb  Atwater,  Ohio’s  first  his- 
torian, speaking  of  Cleveland,  says,  perhaps  with  the  prejudice  of  the 
south  Ohioan:  “This  town  will  soon  run  up  to  fifty  thousand  people, 
and  forever  continue  to  be  an  important  inland  city.” 

Under  the  stimulus  of  the  three  per  cent,  fund  some  progress  was 
made  toward  a “system”  of  roads  in  early  Ohio.  But  attention  was 
diverted  from  roads  to  canals,  and  then  to  railroads.  More  and 
more,  roads  became  a subject  of  local  concern.  Just  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad  era,  and  at  the  height  of  the  canal  boom,  Atwater 
makes  some  interesting  comments  on  the  subject  of  “common  roads 
and  highways.”  Many  of  these,  he  says,  “are  very  good  during  about 
eight  months  in  the  year.”  Such  a one  was  that  from  Columbus  to 
Chillicothe,  but  it  needed  more  bridges,  and  “the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing stone  to  cover  it  is  a misfortune  which  at  present  we  cannot 
remedy.”  Stone  was  too  far  away  to  be  transported  by  the  means 
then  available. 

These  pebbles  will  one  day  be  used  by  those  who  come  after  us. 
All  our  common  roads  are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  wrhat  we  hope 
they  will  be  at  a future  day.  Every  man  in  the  State  is  taxed  annually 
two  days’  work  on  our  roads.  We  have  a small  amount  from  the 
United  States  on  the  sales  of  their  lands,  and  a tax  on  our  property, 

in  aid  of  our  poll  tax,8  appropriated  yearly  for  road  purposes 

The  best  common  roads  are  now,  perhaps,  in  New  Connecticut.  Their 
roads  in  that  part  of  Ohio  are  straight,  and  much  labor  is  expended  on 
them  by  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  Western  Reserve,  also,  that  the  first  turnpike  in 
the  State  was  built,  extending  from  Warren  to  Lake  Erie.  Later  this 
became  in  part  a “planked”  road.  From  Ohio  City  (Cleveland), 
Atwater  speaks  of  a clay  turnpike  in  the  direction  of  Columbus,  “but 
except  in  dry  weather  we  cannot  praise  it  greatly,”  and  the  same  was 
true  of  the  road  from  Columbus  to  Sandusky.  At  that  time  (1837) 
turnpikes  were  built  or  in  course  of  construction  from  Cincinnati 
leading  in  several  directions,  one  of  them  up  the  Little  Miami  Valley 
to  Springfield. 

Zane’s  Trace — Except  for  Indian  trails  and  military  roads,  Zane’s 
Trace  was  the  first  of  Ohio’s  through  highways.  The  Trace  itself 

8.  Despite  the  prohibition  of  the  poll  tax  in  the  Constitution  of  1802,  it  was  continued 
in  the  requirement  of  every  male  citizen  to  give  labor  or  its  equivalent  to  road  work. 
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followed  in  part  the  route  that  had  first  been  beaten  down  by  the  buf- 
falo and  then  by  the  Indian.  The  buffalo  trail  usually  followed  the 
hard,  dry  ground  of  the  ridges,  and  was  therefore  often  circuitous. 
Zane’s  Trace  avoided  where  possible  the  low  and  marshy  ground. 

The  economic  purpose  of  the  Trace  was  to  afford  an  overland 
way  for  travel  and  commerce  eastward  bound.  It  was  comparatively 
easy  to  descend  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  boats,  but  where  there 
were  no  cargoes  for  the  return  trip  the  crews  preferred  the  land 
route.  Thus  at  a very  early  time  a well  defined  trail  was  marked 
northward  from  New  Orleans,  including  the  “Natchez  Trace,”  and 
thence  across  Kentucky  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio.  The  Zane 
brothers  were  probably  not  the  first  to  strike  inland  from  the  settle- 
ments at  Manchester  or  Cincinnati  and  return  to  Wheeling  or  Pitts- 
burgh by  a direct  course  across  southern  Ohio. 

Early  in  1796  Ebenezer  Zane  in  a petition  to  Congress  set  forth 
that  he  had  at  considerable  expense  explored  and  in  part  opened  a 
road  between  Wheeling  and  Limestone  (Maysville,  Kentucky),  but 
that  because  of  the  several  intervening  rivers  the  road  could  not  be 
used  by  the  public  until  ferries  were  established.  He  offered  to  pro- 
vide the  ferries  if  the  Government  granted  him  sufficient  quantities  of 
land  for  that  purpose  at  the  Muskingum,  Hocking  and  Scioto  rivers. 
The  act  of  Congress  of  May  11,  1796,  authorized  the  grant  to  Zane 
of  a tract  not  more  than  a mile  square  at  the  crossing  of  each  of  these 
three  rivers. 

The  work  of  blazing  the  Trace  was  done  during  1796-97.  It  was 
trailmaking  rather  than  roadmaking.  Underbrush  and  fallen  trees 
were  removed,  some  of  the  low  spots  were  covered  with  trunks  of 
trees,  fords  were  located  at  the  smaller  streams,  and  ferries  at  the 
rivers.  The  Trace  became  a highway  because  of  the  traffic  that 
passed  over  it  during  succeeding  years.  Inns  were  established  by  the 
roadside,  and  in  several  cases  towns  developed  around  the  inns. 
Zanesville  grew  up  at  the  ferry  over  the  Muskingum,  Lancaster  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Hocking,  and  the  importance  of  Chillicothe  was  aug- 
mented by  its  position  on  that  old  route  of  travel. 

The  villages  and  cities  that  mark  the  route  of  Zane’s  Trace 
through  Ohio,  from  Wheeling  west,  are  St.  Clairsville,  Morristown, 
Fairview,  Washington  (Old),  Cambridge,  New  Concord,  Norwich, 
Sonora,  Zanesville,  Putnam,  Lancaster,  Tarlton,  Kingston,  Chillicothe, 
West  Union,  Manchester,  and  Aberdeen.  Zane’s  Trace  from  Wheel- 
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ing  to  Zanesville  was  approximately  the  course  of  the  National  Road, 
built  more  than  a quarter  century  later. 

The  Burr-Blennerhassett  Episode — After  Aaron  Burr  had  fin- 
ished his  term  as  Vice-President  in  1805,  he  was  abhorred  by  the 
Federalists  because  of  his  duel  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  was 
also  an  outcast  with  the  immediate  followers  of  President  Jefferson. 
A man  without  a party,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  hoped  to  find 
in  the  West  a new  field  for  his  brilliant  talents  and  a solace  for  his 
disappointed  political  ambitions.  By  the  Louisiana  Purchase  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  had  been  freed  from  the  irri- 
tating restrictions  upon  their  commerce  through  New  Orleans,  but 
there  still  continued  an  agitation  for  driving  the  Spanish  from  all  their 
gulf  coast  possessions  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

The  designs  for  penetration  of  the  Spanish  Southwest  ranged 
from  peaceful  trading  expeditions  to  forcible  colonization  and  con- 
quest. Such  enterprises  threatened  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
breach  of  international  etiquette  between  two  friendly  powers.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  believed,  or  professed  to  believe,  that  these 
Spanish  plots  were  part  of  a larger  movement  to  alienate  the  western 
Americans  from  their  allegiance  with  the  East  and  project  a new 
nation  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Thus  the  taint  of  treason  was 
imputed  to  the  leaders  in  some  of  these  early  attempts  to  push  the 
American  frontier  toward  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  presence  of  such  a conspicuous  character  as  Burr  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  naturally  excited  a great  deal  of  speculation  as  to  his  motives 
and  plans.  Every  person  who  entertained  him  or  with  whom  he  held 
conversation  fell  under  suspicion  then  or  later.  Burr’s  long  trail 
through  the  West  finally  led  to  his  arrest  and  after  a celebrated  trial 
at  Richmond  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  treason,  but  in  the  meantime 
many  individuals  had  been  beguiled  into  his  schemes,  to  the  lasting 
detriment  of  their  reputations  or  fortunes. 

Burr  started  his  trip  down  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburgh  in  what  he 
called  a “floating  house.”  In  May,  1805,  he  arrived  at  Marietta. 
The  lack  of  enthusiasm  aroused  at  his  visit  to  that  Federalist  commu- 
nity was  fully  compensated  by  the  warmth  of  his  welcome  when  his 
boat,  descending  the  river  fourteen  miles,  reached  the  estate  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harman  Blennerhassett.  Blennerhassett,  a wealthy  Irish- 
man, with  a talented  English  wife,  had  come  to  Marietta  in  1797  and 
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in  the  following  year  had  bought  the  upper  part  of  the  island  (on  the 
West  Virginia  side),  “where  he  could  hold  his  colored  servants  as 
property  and  at  the  same  time  be  near  intelligent  and  educated  officers 
of  the  American  Army  who  had  settled  at  Belpre.”  Here  he  laid  out 
a park-like  estate  and  in  1800  erected  a home  described  in  contem- 
porary accounts  as  a mansion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  objectives  of  Burr’s  plans,  they 
involved  the  mobilization  of  volunteers,  money,  boats,  arms,  supplies. 
The  Blennerhassetts  contributed  money  and  equipment  and  when  the 
expedition  itself  finally  moved  south  Blennerhassett  was  a member 
of  it.  During  his  two  visits  in  Ohio,  in  1805  and  1806,  Burr  met 
many  of  the  State’s  distinguished  men,  including  Governor  Tiffin. 
Apparently  there  was  no  secrecy  concerning  his  movements  or  the 
preparations  made  in  his  behalf.  The  reports  respecting  his  adven- 
ture took  on  an  increasing  prejudicial  slant  in  the  fall  of  1806,  and 
Federal  agents,  under  instructions  from  the  President,  were  busy  in 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  endeavoring  to  develop  testimony  of  Burr’s  trea- 
sonable intentions.  Then  on  November  27  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  both  the  civil  and  military  officials  to  halt 
all  undertakings  in  behalf  of  these  unlawful  western  enterprises  and 
arrest  those  participating  in  them. 

Governor  Tiffin,  at  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly, 
gave  information  that  a fleet  of  boats  was  being  constructed  on  the 
Muskingum  by  Blennerhassett,  Burr’s  agent,  and  that  men  had  been 
enlisted  in  Ohio  to  join  a formidable  expedition  whose  purpose  was, 
as  Tiffin  had  been  informed,  “to  erect  a government  independent  of 
the  United  States  ....  and  ....  to  force  or  draw  the  people  of 
the  western  country  to  secede  from  the  Union.”  The  Legislature, 
behind  closed  doors,  promptly  passed  a bill  “to  prevent  certain  acts 
hostile  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  State,”  and  the  Governor  dispatched  orders  to 
the  militia  officers  at  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  and  seize  any  boats  descending  the  Ohio  as  a part  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Some  of  the  boats  on  the  Muskingum  were  captured,  but  others 
had  already  passed  down  the  river  to  Blennerhassett’s  Island.  When 
the  combined  forces  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  reached  the  island,  Blen- 
nerhassett had  fled  to  Kentucky,  and  the  boats  had  slipped  past  the 
sentries  and  were  on  their  way  to  the  general  rendezvous.  While 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  in  Marietta,  a party  of  Virginia  militia 
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encamped  on  the  island,  despoiled  the  contents  of  the  wine  cellars,  and 
all  but  wrecked  the  mansion  and  the  grounds.  After  the  acquittal  of 
Burr,  the  charges  against  Blennerhassett  were  dropped.  A flood 
devastated  the  island,  and  he  never  reoccupied  the  property.  The 
buildings  were  burned  in  18 11.  Blennerhassett  died  in  poverty  in 
1831. 

While  the  Burr  conspiracy  never  became  a serious  threat  against 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  either  the  Nation  or  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  the  incident  that  has  received  greatest  popular  attention  was  the 
ruin  of  the  Blennerhassetts,  it  also  ruined  the  reputation  of  a more 
conspicuous  Ohioan.  John  Smith  had  been  elected  as  one  of  the  first 
United  States  Senators  from  Ohio.  He  was  a member  of  the  Senate 
when  Burr  was  its  presiding  officer.  Smith  had  offered  the  hospitality 
of  his  home  in  Cincinnati  when  Burr  was  in  the  West  in  1806,  and 
when  the  storm  broke  late  in  that  year  Smith  was  accused  of  being 
one  of  the  Burr  plotters.  The  Legislature  passed  a resolution  asking 
him  to  resign  his  seat.  The  Senator  took  energetic  steps,  in  line  with 
the  Governor’s  orders,  to  prevent  the  mobilization  of  the  expedition, 
but  refused  to  join  in  the  clamor  of  denunciation  against  Burr.  The 
whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  an  exhibition  of  the  bitterness  of 
partisan  politics.  The  Senate,  in  November,  1807,  in  view  of  the 
charge  of  treason  that  had  been  preferred  against  him,  but  which 
after  the  trial  of  Burr  had  been  dropped,  appointed  a committee  of 
inquiry  as  to  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to  hold  his  seat.  The 
committee  brought  in  a resolution  for  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate. 
This  resolution  lacked  only  one  vote  of  the  two-thirds  majority  needed 
for  its  passage.  Smith  soon  afterward  resigned  and  left  Ohio. 

The  bitterness  was  vented  on  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  stated 
in  defense  of  his  official  participation  in  the  trial:  “No  man  is  desirous 
of  becoming  the  subject  of  calumny.  No  man,  might  he  let  the  bitter 
cup  pass  from  him  without  reproach,  would  drain  it  to  the  bottom. 
But  if  he  has  no  choice  in  the  case,  if  there  is  no  alternative  presented 
to  him  but  a dereliction  of  duty  or  the  opprobrium  of  those  who  are 
denominated  the  world,  he  merits  the  contempt  as  well  as  the  indig- 
nation of  his  country,  who  can  hesitate  which  to  embrace.” 

References  : 

An  extended  and  judicious  account  of  Burr’s  operations  in  Ohio  is  contained  in  Ran- 
dall & Ryan  “History  of  Ohio,”  Vol.  III.  W.  F.  McCaleb,  “The  Aaron  Burr  Con- 
spiracy” (1903),  gives  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  subject.  W.  H. 
SafTord  wrote  the  “Life  of  Harman  Blennerhassett”  and  also  edited  “The  Blennerhassett 
Papers.”  The  Blennerhassett  island  is  the  locale  of  several  more  or  less  fictionalized 
accounts,  including  C.  F.  Pidgin’s  “Blennerhassett,  A Romance.” 
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Social  and  Economic  Conditions  on  the  Frontier — Ohio  as  a 
frontier  State  was  a melting  pot  for  the  immigrants  from  all  the  origi- 
nal Colonies  and  for  representatives  of  the  first  or  second  generations 
of  Europeans  as  well.  At  Marietta  and  in  the  Western  Reserve  the 
influence  of  New  England  was  dominant,  but  Cincinnati  was  cosmo- 
politan almost  from  the  very  beginning.  The  lower  Scioto  Valley, 
which  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the  politics  of  the  State  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  was  peopled  very  largely  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.  Taking  the  State  as  a whole,  the  largest  numerical  element 
was  drawn  from  the  back-country  regions  of  the  South  and  of 
Pennsylvania.9 

In  point  of  racial  origin  the  largest  single  element  was  Scotch- 
Irish.  These  people  had  come  to  America  in  great  numbers  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  Neither  social  nor  economic  conditions  on 
the  coast  satisfying  them,  they  moved  to  the  frontiers,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where  in  county  after  county  their  sub- 
stantial homes,  their  Presbyterian  churches,  their  habits  of  dissent  in 
politics,  and  their  strong  and  self-reliant  individualism  gave  a special 
character  to  this  region.  It  was  largely  the  Scotch-Irish  from  the  set- 
tlements of  western  Pennsylvania  and  western  Virginia  who  tres- 
passed with  their  cabins  and  clearings  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river 
before  the  official  opening  of  the  Government  lands  in  1787.  Even 
in  the  settlement  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  in  the  Western  Reserve  it 
has  been  asserted10  that  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  were  more 
numerous  than  those  who  adhered  to  the  church  forms  developed  in 
New  England.  They  did  not  readily  merge  with  the  planting  and 
slaveholding  aristocracy  of  the  South,  and  as  slavery  was  extended 
into  western  Virginia  and  Kentucky  many  of  the  small-farmer  class 
eagerly  sought  the  opportunities  of  a free  State.  Says  Chaddock: 

The  influence  of  this  Scotch-Irish  stock  in  southern  Ohio  was  very 
marked.  They  brought  with  them  their  religion;  they  asserted  their 
ideas  of  individual  freedom  and  economic  independence,  and  they  sup- 
ported the  political  principles  of  Jefferson  and  the  rising  democracy. 
....  Very  many  of  Ohio’s  prominent  statesmen,  soldiers,  jurists, 
clergymen,  educators,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  early  days  of  the 
State’s  history  belonged  to  this  stock,  and  as  a whole  the  Scotch-Irish 
played  an  important  part  in  transforming  the  wilderness  and  creating 
a new  Commonwealth. 


9.  R.  E.  Chaddock:  “Ohio  Before  1850,’’  Columbia  University  Studies,  XXXI,  2. 

10.  Jos.  G.  Butler,  Jr.:  “History  of  Youngstown  and  the  Mahoning  Valley.” 
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The  Moravians  who  made  the  first  Christian  settlement  in  Ohio 
were  of  the  German-language  group,  if  not  entirely  of  the  German 
race.  The  German  peoples  who  were  numerously  represented  in 
many  of  the  central  and  eastern  counties  of  Ohio  in  the  early  decades 
were  largely  of  “old  American  stock,”  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and 
Palatinate  Germans  who  began  coming  to  Pennsylvania  about  1682 
and  whose  subsequent  migrations  took  them  down  the  great  valley  of 
Virginia  and  the  lateral  valleys  to  all  parts  of  the  then  settled  West. 
Some  of  them  adhered  to  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  churches,  but 
many  more  comprised  the  various  “Pietists”  sects,  including  United 
Brethren,  Dunkards,  Amish,  and  Mennonites.  Scattered  communi- 
ties of  these  peoples  were  found  in  early  Ohio  all  the  way  from  the 
Western  Reserve  to  Cincinnati,  influencing  that  area  with  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  social  traditions. 

All  of  these  back-country  peoples  shared  an  aversion  to  an  eco- 
nomic system  based  upon  caste  or  forced  labor.  Antipathy  to  slavery 
was  part  of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  economic  creed  of  the  Quakers. 
One  authority  estimates  that  eight  hundred  Quaker  families  moved 
to  Ohio  from  slave  states  in  1805,  and  as  migration  continued  steadily 
to  Ohio  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Northwest  it  is  likely  that  the 
influence  of  the  Quaker  element  has  not  been  overestimated.  Colum- 
biana, Jefferson  and  Belmont  counties  received  a large  part  of  the 
early  Quakers,  but  there  were  other  strong  centers  in  the  Miami 
Valley. 

To  some  degree  racial  origin  and  moral  and  economic  convictions 
determined  religious  affiliations,  but  on  the  whole  religion  on  the  Ohio 
frontier,  like  politics,  was  democratic,  and  tended  to  express  itself  in 
a variety  of  popular  creeds  rather  than  in  conformity  and  establish- 
ment. The  Marietta  colony  brought  with  it  the  Congregationalism 
of  New  England,  but  in  the  Western  Reserve,  for  all  its  reputed  New 
England  origin,  the  first  preaching  at  Warren  was  by  a Baptist,  at 
Youngstown  by  a Presbyterian,  and  when  a Congregational  mission- 
ary arrived  in  the  Cuyahoga  settlements  in  1801  and  preached  at 
Newburg  he  lamented  the  absence  of  piety  among  the  five  families. 
“They  seemed  to  glory  in  their  infidelity.”  B.  A.  Hinsdale  explained 
the  lack  of  notable  religious  attachment  among  the  first  settlers  of 
the  Reserve  as  due  to  the  fact  that  “the  first  emigration  was  largely 
made  up  of  men  who  desired  to  throw  off  the  heavy  trammels  of  an 
old  and  strongly  conservative  community,  where  church  and  State 
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were  closely  connected  and  where  society  was  dominated  by  political 
and  religious  castes.” 

The  churches  with  the  largest  followings  were  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist.  In  1799  a separate  presbytery  was  estab- 
lished to  include  besides  a district  in  northern  Kentucky  the  churches 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  An  Ohio  Methodist  circuit  was  organized 
in  1799  with  its  center  in  southwestern  Ohio  and  by  the  close  of  the 
century  there  were  Methodist  churches  from  Cincinnati  to  Steuben- 
ville. As  early  as  1797  the  Miami  Baptist  Association  was  formed 
consisting  of  four  churches. 

What  is  known  as  the  “Kentucky  revival  of  1800”  extended  its 
influence  to  southern  Ohio.  With  it  came  not  only  the  “camp  meet- 
ing” but  an  increase  in  the  sects  or  divisions  in  the  older  churches, 
which  tended  to  separate  into  conservative  and  radical  factions.  This 
disintegrating  influence  was  specially  pronounced  among  the  Presby- 
terians. “New  Lights”  was  the  name  given  to  the  radicals  who  placed 
authority  in  emotional  experience  and  the  “open  word”  of  the  Bible 
rather  than  in  traditional  confessions  and  creeds.  One  of  the  more 
permanent  sects  that  arose  out  of  this  controversy  was  the  Cumber- 
land branch  of  Presbyterianism. 

The  religious  revival  and  the  camp  meeting  had  their  counterpart 
in  the  congregating  of  great  crowds  under  political  inspiration.  In 
modern  times  much  greater  throngs  have  assembled  to  witness  spec- 
tacles of  various  kinds,  but  in  complete  abandonment  to  emotional 
fervor  probably  no  crowds  have  ever  surpassed  the  assemblages  in 
the  West  during  the  “log  cabin”  campaign  of  1840. 

It  would  seem  that  these  religious  and  political  phenomena  were  a 
reaction  to  the  frontier,  with  its  hard  and  exacting  toil,  its  isolation, 
its  daily  presentment  of  the  harsh  material  aspect  of  nature.  The 
religious  and  political  camp  meeting  afforded  a means  of  recreation 
which  the  pioneer  could  justify  himself  in  enjoying,  though  the  aver- 
age man  then  held  leisure  or  play  as  sinful  or  a waste  of  time. 

The  multiplication  of  religious  sects  has  also  been  explained  as  a 
fruit  of  frontier  individualism,  which  tended  to  work  itself  out  in  new 
and  more  congenial  forms  of  belief  and  fellowship.  Probably  the 
religious  attitude  of  the  pioneer  was  more  fundamental  than  its  social 
expression  would  indicate.  W.  H.  Venable,  in  summarizing  the  reli- 
gious phenomena  of  the  Ohio  Valley  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  said  that  “the  Protestant  challenged  Catholic,  Cal- 
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vinist  encountered  anti-Calvinist,  Unitarian  opposed  Trinitarian,  old 
denominations  split  by  contention,  and  each  new  sect  criticised  all  the 
others.”  Nevertheless,  the  pioneer  usually  got  along  with  his  neigh- 
bor and  his  acts  of  simple  kindliness  and  practical  helpfulness  illumi- 
nated every  phase  of  frontier  life  with  the  essence  of  Christian  charity 
and  human  brotherhood.  The  character  of  the  Ohio  citizen  cannot  be 
understood  without  reference  to  this  religious  interest  and  activity. 

Aside  from  church  attendance  or  the  occasional  political  demon- 
stration, there  were  few  centers  of  social  attraction  on  the  frontier. 
The  isolation  of  the  farm  was  not  broken  down  until  well  toward  the 
close  of  the  century,  by  the  advent  of  the  telephone,  rural  free  delivery 
and  improved  roads.  In  town  or  village  the  only  bar  to  social  com- 
mingling was  the  greater  absorption  of  the  energies  of  every  member 
of  the  household  in  the  routine  drudgeries  of  an  age  that  was  devoid 
of  nearly  every  mechanical  convenience.  What  social  life  lacked  in 
variety  was  compensated  in  intensity.  When  the  monotony  of  the 
home  was  interrupted  by  the  advent  of  friend  or  stranger,  the  spirit 
of  hospitality  animated  all  to  the  extreme  bounds  of  entertainment, 
and  even  the  normally  reticent  were  spurred  to  unwonted  conversa- 
tion. On  the  frontier  the  simple  act  of  eating  had  a disproportionate 
position  among  the  major  functions  of  living.  The  pioneer  was  hun- 
gry, not  merely  because  the  supply  of  food  was  not  always  abundant, 
but  because  his  manner  of  life  sharpened  the  appetite  three  times 
daily. 

If  descriptions  contained  in  contemporary  accounts  and  reminis- 
cences are  to  be  relied  upon,  intensity  also  marked  the  festive  occa- 
sions. Joy  and  hilarity  were  unconfined,  as  the  chronicle  usually  ran, 
and  the  conventional  patterns  of  social  intercourse  were  often  varied 
with  horseplay  and  the  antics  of  the  practical  joker.  But  even  on  fes- 
tive occasions  the  pioneer  sought  his  recreation  by  indirection.  It  was 
made  an  incident  of  some  such  utilitarian  purpose  as  a log  raising, 
husking  bee  or  quilting  party.  The  insistent  pressure  of  economic 
circumstances  colored  every  activity. 

In  the  country  and  small  villages  this  pattern  of  social  life  went 
on  with  little  change  for  many  years.  The  fundamental  factors  of 
social  interest  vary  little  from  age  to  age.  When  men  or  women  met 
on  the  frontier  they  talked  about  persons  and  things  and  experiences; 
the  range  of  topics,  in  addition  to  gossip,  varied  from  courtship  and 
marriage  to  funerals,  floods,  crops,  bank  failures,  price  of  merchan- 
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dise,  local  politics,  war  and  prospect  of  war  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
the  larger  cities,  Cincinnati  in  particular,  social  life  had  its  more 
resplendent  moments.  Here  there  was  more  wealth,  greater  stocks  of 
apparel  and  furnishings  to  satisfy  the  taste,  more  leisure  and  greater 
ingenuity  in  diverting  time  and  energy  through  balls,  elaborate  din- 
ners, carriage  riding,  attending  theatres.  But  the  pictures  that  have 
been  handed  down  portraying  early  social  life  at  Cincinnati  would  not 
apply  to  the  people  of  the  frontier  State  as  a whole. 

Speaking  relatively,  there  were  from  the  beginning  some  wealthy 
men  in  Ohio.  A few,  like  the  unfortunate  Blennerhassett,  brought 
fortunes  with  them.  Some  became  wealthy  by  speculation  in  lands, 
but  men  like  Judge  Symmes  and  most  of  the  stockholders  in  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company  who  had  extensive  holdings  in  the  Western 
Reserve  probably  had  less  rather  than  more  than  their  original  invest- 
ment when  all  the  lands  were  sold.  The  forwarding  and  mercantile 
business,  shipping  on  the  rivers  and  canals,  manufacturing  for  the 
local  or  export  trade,  and  townsite  promotion  probably  presented  the 
largest  opportunities  to  men  of  enterprise  on  the  frontier.  In  Ohio, 
as  elsewhere,  many  men  attained  prominence  and  a few  became 
wealthy  through  the  law,  politics  and  medicine.  Nearly  every  county 
seat  and  all  the  larger  cities  had  private  residences  that  were  signifi- 
cant of  the  wealth  or  taste  of  the  more  enterprising  pioneers,  and 
these  residences  remained  as  landmarks  until  they  were  obscured  by 
a profusion  of  the  costlier  structures  of  a later  age. 

To  the  average  pioneer  the  motive  for  coming  to  Ohio  was  to 
better  his  economic  condition  but  not  to  the  point  of  achieving  con- 
spicuous wealth.  Only  during  the  frontier  stage  did  the  American 
pioneer  most  closely  approximate  the  ideal  of  economic  independence. 
Because  of  military  service,  many  of  the  early  settlers  obtained  their 
homesteads  practically  without  financial  outlay.  They  possessed  wood, 
water  and  a fertile  soil.  Through  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the 
frontier  or  by  their  individual  labor  they  built  houses.  They  were  at 
no  social  disadvantage  because  they  lived  in  a house  of  logs  or  had 
homemade  furniture.  Physical  exertion  and  a few  tools  provided  a 
sufficiency.  Taxes  were  light,  and  the  pioneer  demanded  no  services 
beyond  what  he  could  supply  himself  or  by  cooperation  with  his  neigh- 
bors. In  the  absence  of  money,  the  product  of  his  field  or  barnyard 
or  of  his  mechanical  skill  could  be  exchanged  for  a subscription  to  a 
newspaper,  as  a tithe  to  his  church  or  as  his  contribution  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  school. 
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Even  in  this  simple  economic  scheme,  only  the  more  vigorous  and 
independent  attained  to  the  ideal  of  self-sufficiency.  Men  were 
imprisoned  for  debt  in  early  Ohio.  Other  testimony  shows  that 
many  were  constantly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  wealthy  land- 
owners,  whose  dictation  they  accepted  in  voting  as  in  other  matters. 
Many  casual  laborers  never  advanced  beyond  that  station,  and  from 
the  earliest  times  the  population  included  a fringe  of  the  improvident 
and  thriftless.  Nevertheless,  the  economic  opportunities  were  never 
so  abundant,  as  in  the  frontier  stage  of  the  State,  and  there  are  innu- 
merable cases  on  record  of  men  who  came  to  Ohio  and  single-handed 
won  a competence,  if  not  a fortune.  A study  of  these  facts  in  con- 
nection with  others  yet  to  be  detailed  will  help  to  account  for  the  rank 
the  State  was  to  take  in  national  affairs. 

Frontier  Technology  and  Handicraft — The  prime  necessities  of 
the  western  pioneer  were  food,  shelter,  clothing  and  defense.  When 
transportation  developed  beyond  the  forest  trail  and  pack-horse,  it 
was  possible  to  make  beginnings  of  industry  to  supply  more  than 
local  needs. 

The  pioneer  arrived  with  the  implements  for  defense  and  for  food 
procurement  in  his  hands  or  on  his  back.  This  equipment,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  consisted  of  a flintlock  rifle,  a hunting  knife  and 
an  axe.  With  the  aid  of  these  there  was  defense  from  Indian  or 
predatory  animal,  wild  game  could  be  killed  and  dressed,  trees  could 
be  felled  and  formed  into  roof  and  walls.  The  axe  made  the  first 
clearings  in  the  forest,  fire  removed  the  underbrush  and  logs,  and  with 
the  aid  of  the  axe  and  a brush  drag  the  ground  was  prepared  for  the 
first  plantings  of  corn  or  wheat. 

Pioneering  of  this  primitive  kind  was  only  a stage  above  the 
economy  of  the  Indian.  Skins  of  animals  were  sufficient  for  moccasins, 
trousers,  shirts  and  hats,  also  for  coverings  for  beds  and  for  hanging 
over  the  doorways.  The  native  fruits,  while  not  evenly  distributed  in 
all  localities  and  in  all  seasons,  included  the  cranberry,  huckleberry, 
pawpaw,  persimmon,  plum,  wild  grape  and  cherry,  the  sap  of  the  hard 
maple  and  the  comb  of  the  wild  honey  bee;  while  the  wild  game  that 
made  up  most  of  the  subsistence  of  the  early  settlers  consisted  of  deer, 
bears,  raccoons,  woodchucks,  opossums,  squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  wild 
geese,  wild  ducks,  partridges,  quail  and  pigeons. 
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Reliance  was  placed  upon  these  natural  resources  and  primitive 
means  during  the  very  beginnings  of  settlement  and  by  individuals 
who  chose  to  establish  themselves  outside  the  bounds  of  the  colonized 
projects.  Most  of  Ohio’s  early  settlers  were  familiar  with  the  ways 
and  means  of  a more  complex  civilization,  and  as  individuals  or  in 
groups  brought  with  them  the  knowledge  and  skill  and  some  of  the 
equipment  by  which  they  could  reproduce  in  their  new  environment 
the  arts  and  crafts  employed  in  the  production  of  the  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

In  the  personnel  of  the  first  group  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company 
were  carpenters  and  other  mechanics.  It  was  distinctly  an  age  of 
wood,  and  these  artisans  had  the  tools  and  the  skill  to  perform,  when 
time  permitted,  a job  of  woodworking  creditable  to  any  time  or  place. 
The  plans  of  the  company  made  in  Massachusetts  provided  for  the 
location  of  millsites.  In  the  construction  of  the  first  “corn”  mills  and 
sawmills  only  the  iron  parts  were  brought  from  the  East.  The  water 
wheels  were  almost  altogether  of  wood.  The  saws  were  imported, 
but  the  local  blacksmith  needed  only  bars,  rods  and  sheets  of  iron  to 
fabricate  most  of  the  other  equipment  of  the  pioneer  mills.  In  pre- 
paring grain  for  food,  the  first  settlers  in  all  parts  of  Ohio  used  a 
variety  of  primitive  apparatus.  A wooden  block  hollowed  out  and 
a pestle  made  of  stone,  lifted  and  dropped  by  hand,  was  a very  simple 
equipment  for  home  use,  and  a more  elaborate  example  of  the  same 
principle  was  a larger  block  and  larger  stone  pestle  raised  and  lowered 
by  a “sweep”  consisting  of  a lever  made  from  the  trunk  of  a small 
tree.  Even  the  mills  equipped  with  rollers  of  stone  and  worked  by 
water  power  did  little  more  than  crush  or  crack  the  grain,  and  bolting 
cloth  was  not  always  at  hand  for  sifting  out  the  husk  or  bran.  The 
flour  or  meal  of  the  pioneer  was  coarse,  quickly  deteriorated,  and  was 
chiefly  used  for  mush  or  “quick  bread.”  The  flour  or  meal,  salted 
and  moistened  with  water  or  milk,  might  be  laid  in  cakes  on  a flat 
piece  of  wood,  which  was  set  up  by  the  fire,  the  cakes  being  turned 
when  done  on  one  side.  But  the  majority  of  early  settlers  brought 
with  them  various  kettles  and  other  utensils  of  iron,  conspicuous 
among  which  was  the  Dutch  oven,  a cylindrical  kettle  with  tightly  fit- 
ting concave  cover.  Bread,  when  baked  in  such  a kettle,  covered  over 
with  hot  coals,  had  a flavor  seldom  attained  in  modern  breads.  In 
the  more  elaborate  houses,  such  as  that  of  Judge  Symmes  at  North 
Bend,  large  ovens  were  built  of  brick  or  stone,  sometimes  inside  and 
sometimes  outside  the  house. 
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The  fireplace,  the  central  feature  of  the  house,  was  generally  of 
stone,  but  not  infrequently  of  logs,  plastered  inside  with  clay.  Judge 
Symmes  said  that  many  of  the  first  cabins  at  North  Bend  had  only  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  and  because  of  the  absence  of  a chimney  it  was  a com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  move  the  entire  structure  to  a new  loca- 
tion. The  log  cabin  might  be  very  crude  or  it  might  make  a very 
comfortable  house,  depending  on  the  skill  or  means  of  the  builder. 
Round  logs,  fitted  with  notches  at  the  ends,  left  cracks  between  them 
which  had  to  be  daubed  with  some  form  of  mortar  or  clay.  When, 
with  axe  or  adze,  the  logs  were  smoothed  on  two  or  three  sides  or 
completely  squared,  the  walls  were  as  solid  as  any  construction.  Many 
of  the  original  log  cabins  of  Ohio  were,  as  in  the  case  of  General 
Harrison’s  house  at  North  Bend,  disguised  with  clapboards  on  the 
outside,  and  with  plaster  or  coverings  of  chintz  inside.  Because  of 
the  obvious  difficulties  of  transportation,  window  glass  was  a rarity  in 
the  first  Ohio  homes.  The  readiest  substitute  was  greased  paper  or 
coarse  cloth  which  admitted  some  light  and  shut  out  the  rain  and  cold. 

The  traveler  Harris  describing  Marietta  in  the  spring  of  1803 
states  that  of  the  ninety-one  dwelling  houses  sixty-five  were  of  frame 
or  plank,  eleven  of  brick  and  three  of  stone.  Heckewelder,  speaking 
of  Cincinnati  in  1792,  says  that  many  of  its  two-story  houses  were 
painted  red.  Paint  in  which  some  element  of  iron  was  an  ingredient 
was  probably  the  only  kind  available  for  preserving  or  decorating 
wood  at  the  time. 

Wood  was  used  for  every  conceivable  purpose,  even  to  make 
dishes,  because  it  was  found  everywhere  and  in  abundance  and  could 
be  worked  with  the  simplest  tools,  the  axe  and  the  jack-knife.  Another 
material  found  in  most  parts  of  Ohio  was  limestone,  the  burning  of 
which  supplied  the  chief  ingredient  for  a plaster  or  cement  that  would 
hold  stone  together.  The  pioneer  was  remarkable  for  the  versatility 
of  his  skills  and  accomplishments.  Possessing  few  tools,  he  put  them 
to  a wide  range  of  use.  While  the  first  settlers  included  those  who 
classified  themselves  as  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths  and  gunsmiths 
and  skilled  in  other  arts,  most  of  the  homemakers  possessed  or  had 
to  acquire  at  some  stage  of  their  experience  skill  in  several  or  all  of 
these  trades.  Crude  brick  kilns  were  set  up  in  thousands  of  places 
for  the  burning  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  brick  needed  for  the  con- 
struction of  a house.  Brick  houses,  especially  among  the  Scotch-Irish 
settlers,  were  not  uncommon  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury.  Caleb  Atwater,  who  had  traveled  about  the  State,  said  that  in 
1837  the  substantial  frame  house  was  the  general  rule  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  but  that  in  other  portions  of  the  State  brick  was  preferred 
as  “the  cheapest,  most  durable  and  best.  The  materials  for  the  brick 
are  near  the  spot  where  they  were  needed;  the  wood  to  make  fuel, 
and  burn  them,  needs  to  be  cleared  off,  and  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
can  make  the  brick  without  hiring  any  of  the  work  done.”  In  rural 
Ohio,  as  in  some  of  the  towns,  many  of  the  brick  houses  built  in  the 
first  third  of  the  century  are  still  standing. 

Every  frontiersman  knew  something  of  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
and  tanning  leather.  In  the  list  of  institutions  that  comprised  the 
industrial  assets  of  every  early  Ohio  village,  the  tannery  was  seldom 
omitted.  Wood  was  as  plentiful  for  tanbark  as  for  the  lumber  mill. 
The  making  of  shoes,  other  than  moccasins,  was  an  art  seldom  at- 
tempted in  the  home.  The  periodical  visit  of  the  cobbler  fitted  every 
member  of  the  household  with  the  boots  and  shoes  required  for  the 
year. 

In  an  industrial  economy  where  bulky  products  had  to  be  con- 
verted into  the  most  portable  dimensions  in  order  to  overcome  the 
profit-destroying  freight  charges,  the  readiest  method  of  making  Ohio 
wheat  or  corn  available  for  a distant  market  was  to  convert  it  into 
whiskey.  Probably  every  Ohio  community  whose  history  goes  back 
to  the  early  years  of  the  previous  century  had  one  or  more  distilleries, 
to  which  the  farmers  carried  their  surplus  corn  and  wheat.  Cincin- 
nati owed  its  early  importance  not  only  to  its  advantages  as  a place 
of  interchange  for  the  commodities  of  the  inland  country  and  of  the 
East  and  South,  but  also  as  a city  for  the  manufacture  of  flour,  whis- 
key and  pork  products.  Among  the  leaders,  political  and  social,  were 
men  engaged  in  such  enterprises. 

Women  supplied  a large  part  of  the  skill  in  frontier  technology 
and  handicraft,  and  at  the  same  time  they  preserved  and  developed 
something  above  the  purely  utilitarian  in  the  simple  economy  of  the 
age.  As  they  sat  astride  a packhorse  or  rode  in  jolting  wagons,  many 
women  pioneers  literally  carried  in  their  arms  or  on  their  laps  baskets 
containing  cherished  pieces  of  china  to  adorn  the  log  cabin  in  the 
wilderness.  One  woman  brought  to  the  Western  Reserve  a looking 
glass.  Among  the  wooden  plates  and  bowls  fashioned  by  the  settler 
or  by  the  local  cabinetmaker  stood  a few  pieces  of  pewter,  kept  bright 
by  the  application  of  wood  ashes.  Every  important  settlement  also 
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boasted  of  homes  that  displayed  silverware,  draperies  of  damask  or 
linen,  tapestries,  bed  coverings  of  quaint  pattern,  and  even  pieces  of 
old  furniture  that  owed  their  presence  on  the  frontier  to  woman’s 
unquenched  longing  for  beauty.  Likewise,  bulbs,  slips  of  roses,  flower 
seeds  transplanted  around  the  homes  of  early  Ohio  some  of  the  fra- 
grance and  charm  of  eastern  gardens. 

Calicoes  and  ginghams  and  the  finer  cloth  had  to  be  imported,  and 
consequently  were  available  only  for  the  well-to-do,  but  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom  and  shuttle  were  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
pioneer  home,  and  with  them  the  mother  and  her  daughters  spun  and 
wove  the  fibre  of  the  hemp  and  flax  or  the  fleece  of  the  sheep  into  the 
fabrics  that  clothed  the  general  run  of  people  in  the  homespun  era. 
Pictures  that  have  been  preserved  of  conspicuous  men  of  affairs  in 
early  Ohio  show  a style  and  quality  of  dress  that  was  not  a product 
of  home  manufacture.  St.  Clair  and  Tiffin  and  other  dignitaries  may 
have  depended  somewhat  on  local  tailors,  but  the  materials  for  their 
garments  were  brought  in  from  Philadelphia  or  New  York,  if  not 
from  London.  Clothes  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  and  for 
the  ordinary  man  and  woman  of  this  time  were  the  product  of  an 
immense  industry  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the 
household. 

Domestic  cattle  followed  the  packhorses  over  the  trails  into 
Ohio,  and  the  milking  of  cows,  the  preparation  of  butter  and  cheese, 
were  among  other  tasks  that  devolved  on  the  women.  To  feed, 
nurse  and  clothe  the  family  was  woman’s  function,  and  that  involved 
processes  of  manufacture  as  well  as  preparation  and  service.  In  the 
preserving  of  food  the  chief  reliance  was  placed  upon  salt.  There 
were  salt  springs  in  Ohio,  but  the  concentration  of  salt  was  a long 
process.  Salt  had  to  be  transported  long  distances,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  most  expensive  articles  on  the  frontier.  Meat  was  cured  by 
pickling  or  smoking.  Corn  and  other  vegetables  and  some  fruits, 
such  as  apples  and  peaches,  were  dried.  There  were  no  tin  cans  on 
the  frontier.  Vegetables  and  fruits  could  be  kept  for  some  months 
in  cellars,  house  and  upground,  and  earthenware  crocks  and  jars  were 
containers  for  those  that  could  be  preserved  by  cooking  with  sugar. 
Sugar  (of  the  unrefined  brown  variety)  cost  sixteen  cents  a pound  at 
Cincinnati  in  1804,  and  the  average  household  was  as  sparing  of  its 
use  as  of  coffee  or  tea. 
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No  precise  time  can  be  assigned  for  the  passing  of  the  frontier 
technology  out  of  the  home  and  purely  local  stage.  The  two  chief 
factors  in  its  disappearance  were  improvement  in  transportation  and 
development  of  invention.  The  steamboats  and  canals  struck  from 
the  cost  of  manufactured  wares  a large  part  of  excessive  freight 
charges.  They  offered  competition  to  home  industry  in  those  com- 
modities that  could  be  produced  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
encouraged  the  development  of  local  manufacture  by  extending  its 
market  within  the  State  and  outside. 

Pittsburgh  was  the  first  important  industrial  center  developed 
west  of  the  Alleghenies.  By  1803  its  factories  were  making  window 
glass  which  prior  to  that  time  could  not  be  obtained  in  Ohio  short  of 
Philadelphia.  Its  first  blast  furnace  for  the  reduction  of  local  iron 
was  built  about  1792,  and  by  the  time  Ohio  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  the  various  iron  works  of  Pittsburgh  were  shipping  to  points 
on  the  lower  river  quantities  of  axes,  hoes,  plough  irons,  stove  cast- 
ings, bar  iron,  cut  and  hammered  nails,  etc.  The  frames  of  many 
early  Ohio  houses  were  fitted  together  with  wooden  pins  instead  of 
nails,  and  while  the  supply  of  iron  was  limited  for  a number  of  years 
a cut-nail  factory  was  established  at  Cincinnati  in  1805,  so  that 
nails  and  other  forms  of  “builder’s  hardware”  were  not  altogether 
unobtainable. 

The  first  iron  furnaces  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  were  established 
from  1802  to  1805.  For  several  years  their  weekly  production 
amounted  to  only  a few  tons,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  castiron 
utensils  to  supply  the  local  market  in  the  valley.  Iron  production  in 
the  Hanging  Rock  region  of  southern  Ohio  did  not  start  until  1826, 
but  it  is  possible  to  say  that  by  1810  Ohio  had  access  to  a plentiful 
supply  of  iron  either  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  or  in  the  nearby  Pitts- 
burgh area. 

Only  very  gradually  were  the  hand  processes  of  the  home  trans- 
ferred to  the  machine  in  the  factory.  They  went  out  largely  as  a 
younger  generation  found  it  unprofitable,  for  example,  to  give  their 
energies  to  the  hand  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  when  the 
eastern  textiles  could  be  had  in  an  infinite  variety  of  designs  and  weaves 
and  when  homespun  became  obsolete  beside  “store  clothes.”  Iron 
cook  stoves  and  heating  ranges  made  the  fireplace  with  its  crane  and 
pots  old-fashioned.  White  pine  from  Michigan  forests  supplanted 
the  use  of  native  hardwood  for  building  purposes.  The  dipping  and 
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molding  of  tallow  candles  for  illumination  was  a home  art  that  did 
not  disappear  until  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  thing  about  frontier  technology  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  household  of  that  period  aimed  primarily  at  pro- 
ducing a sufficiency  for  its  own  needs.  The  grain  fields,  the  garden, 
the  orchard,  the  poultry  yard,  the  barns,  the  dairy  were  conducted 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  affording  the  family  an  endless  supply 
of  food  throughout  the  year.  Clothing  and  shelter  were  also  largely 
derived  from  home  or  local  industry.  Surplus  production,  with  its 
exchange  for  money  or  goods  that  could  not  be  produced  at  home, 
was  mainly  incidental  to  this  fundamental  economic  scheme.  As  soon 
as  the  production  of  a surplus  in  one  or  two  lines,  instead  of  a suf- 
ficiency, became  the  rule,  frontier  technology  rapidly  gave  way  to  a 
specialization  which  tended  to  classify  Ohioans  as  hog  farmers,  wheat 
growers,  stock  farmers,  tanners,  distillers,  brickmakers,  mill  owners 
and  so  on.  Because  of  the  rapid  evolution  of  Ohio,  this  frontier  aspect 
of  economics  prevailed  for  only  the  few  years  required  to  raise  a new 
settlement  to  maturity. 

Educational  Beginnings — The  precept  in  the  ordinance  of  1787 
that  “schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged” was  not  self-executing.  Schools  are  a product  of  community 
life.  The  isolation  of  settlements,  combined  with  the  essential  pov- 
erty of  the  frontier,  kept  all  social  advantages  at  a minimum,  and  the 
training  of  youth  in  the  literary  arts  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
bare  fundamentals  of  existence. 

The  Ohio  Company  at  its  last  meeting  in  Massachusetts  resolved 
“that  the  directors  be  requested  to  pay  as  early  attention  as  possible 
to  the  education  of  youth  and  the  promotion  of  public  worship  among 
the  first  settlers,”  and  in  line  with  that  resolution  Dr.  Manasseh  Cut- 
ler sent  out  a minister-teacher,  Daniel  Story,  who  reached  Marietta 
in  the  spring  of  1789  and  for  a year  or  so  divided  his  time  between 
the  central  settlement  (Marietta)  and  Waterford  and  Belpre.  In 
the  winter  of  1788-89  a group  of  children  assembled  in  the  block- 
house at  Marietta  to  receive  instruction  from  Major  Anselm  Tucker 
and  two  other  pioneers,  while  Bathsheba  Roush  taught  at  Belpre  in 
1789. 

This  New  England  town  was  more  imbued  with  the  idea  of  popu- 
lar education  than  many  other  localities  on  the  frontier,  but  even  there 
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probably  the  impulse  for  holding  schools  was  not  the  expression  of  a 
community  spirit.  Such  schools  as  these  were  taught  because  in  some 
instances  a few  families  joined  in  hiring  a teacher,  or,  as  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  the  teacher  solicited  pupils  for  instruction  in  cer- 
tain branches  and  circulated  a paper  for  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in 
money  or  produce.  This  was  the  type  of  the  “subscription”  school 
that  prevailed  in  Ohio  until  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the  limited 
group  of  patrons  or  of  the  schoolmaster  were  supplemented  by  a 
more  general  participation  of  the  community.  This  larger  collective 
effort  in  turn  was  supplemented  by  support  from  the  school  funds, 
and,  in  time,  from  general  taxation.  Such  schools  inevitably  were 
for  the  few,  for  the  children  of  the  comparatively  well-to-do  or  of 
those  willing  to  make  special  sacrifice  for  their  sons,  though  sometimes 
the  tuition  of  poor  children  was  paid  by  public-spirited  and  generous 
men  of  the  community. 

Subscription  schools  of  this  original  type  appeared  very  early  in 
the  history  of  every  important  Ohio  settlement.  At  Cincinnati,  in 
1790,  John  Reily,  a Revolutionary  War  veteran,  opened  a school  at 
Columbia,  and  he  and  his  assistant,  also  an  old  soldier,  took  part  of 
their  pay  in  board  and  lodging.  The  first  school  in  Cincinnati  proper 
was  established  in  1792.  The  first  school  at  Dayton  was  conducted 
by  Benjamin  Van  Cleve  in  the  winter  of  1799-1800  in  a blockhouse 
that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Soldiers’  Monument.  At  Cleveland,  in 
1800,  “a  schoolhouse  was  built  this  season,  near  Kingsbury’s,  on  the 
ridge  road,  and  Miss  Sarah  Doan,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Doan,  was 
the  teacher.”  Here  and  at  Youngstown  and  in  other  localities,  the 
building  of  a structure,  usually  of  logs,  for  school  purposes  seems  to 
have  been  a community  undertaking,  perhaps  in  the  same  way  that  the 
building  of  any  house  on  the  frontier  was  the  occasion  of  congregating 
and  neighborly  helpfulness. 

The  next  stage  in  frontier  education  was  marked  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  “academy.”  Some  of  the  early  “select  schools”  and 
academies  were  private  enterprises,  others  were  started  under  the 
auspices  of  religious  denominations.  The  curriculum  always  embraced 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  the  addition  of  courses  that  pre- 
pared for  vocational  or  professional  careers.  The  Hutt  School  for 
Girls  at  Chillicothe,  in  1802,  offered  instruction  in  “needlework,  both 
plain  and  open,  tambouring  and  embroidery.”  An  academy  and 
boarding  school  at  Chillicothe  offered  a choice  of  courses  in  Greek 
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and  Latin,  “theoretical  and  practical  mathematicks,  astronomical  cal- 
culations, rhetorical  criticism  and  logick,”  etc. 

Of  the  academies  that  had  a continuing  service  through  many 
years,  one  was  Muskingum  Academy,  plans  for  which  were  made 
in  1797.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam  was  chairman  of  the  trustees.  A build- 
ing was  completed  in  1800,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  the  same 
year  under  the  preceptorship  of  David  Putnam,  a Yale  graduate  and 
a grandson  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  Muskingum  Academy  was 
succeeded  in  1830  by  the  Institute  of  Education,  in  1832  was  char- 
tered as  the  Marietta  Collegiate  Institute  and  Western  Teachers’ 
Seminary,  and  then  in  1835  was  granted  a new  charter  as  Marietta 
College. 

Other  academies  established  prior  to  1810  were  the  Erie  Literary 
Society  in  Trumbull  County,  the  Granville  Alexandrian  Society,  the 
Steubenville  Academy,  the  New  Lisbon  Academy,  the  Gallia  Academy 
at  Gallipolis.  In  1815  the  Lancaster  Seminary  was  chartered  at 
Cincinnati,  was  given  a new  charter  as  Cincinnati  College  in  1819, 
and  this  was  the  oldest  of  the  units  later  embraced  in  the  corporation 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  first  fruit  of  the  policy  of  granting  land  from  the  public 
domain  for  education  in  the  Northwest  Territory  was  Ohio  Univer- 
sity at  Athens.  The  Ohio  Company’s  contract  of  1787  reserved  “two 
complete  townships  to  be  given  perpetually  for  the  purposes  of  a 
university,”  to  be  laid  off  near  the  center  of  the  purchase,  and  “to  be 
applied  to  the  intended  object  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature” 
should  direct.  The  survey  of  the  townships  (Athens  and  Alexandria) 
was  completed  in  1796,  and  in  December,  1799,  an  act  of  the  terri- 
torial Legislature  directed  the  platting  of  a town  to  contain  “a  square 
for  the  college,”  and  commons  and  lots  as  would  be  “for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  university.”  An  act  of  the  last  territorial  Legislature  gave 
a charter,  but  its  privileges  were  not  exercised.  Manasseh  Cutler 
wanted  the  name  “American  University,”  but  the  Legislature  in 
granting  the  State  charter  of  February  18,  1804,  named  it  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. Less  than  $2,500  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  lots  at 
Athens  during  1804,  but  applications  for  purchase  or  lease  of  about 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  the  two  townships  were  received.  Leasing 
the  land  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  appraised  value  produced 
little  revenue,  and  in  1826  the  Legislature  authorized  the  outright 
sale,  but  the  sale  was  so  managed  that  the  land  did  not  bring  its 
market  value  at  the  time. 
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With  the  meager  funds  on  hand  the  trustees  erected  in  1806  a 
two-story  brick  building,  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet,  with  one  room  on 
each  floor.  For  ten  years  this  was  Ohio  University’s  building  equip- 
ment, and  when  the  school  opened  in  the  spring  of  1808  Jacob  Lindley 
was  the  preceptor  and  entire  faculty.  The  university  in  these  early 
years  might  have  justified  its  existence  because  for  three  years  it  had 
as  a student  and  in  1815  graduated  Thomas  Ewing,  the  first  Ohio 
youth  to  receive  a degree  from  an  Ohio  college.  If  Ohio  University 
did  not  realize  the  ideals  of  the  New  England  settlers  in  becoming 
the  center  of  learning  for  the  Northwest  as  Harvard  was  for  the 
East,  nevertheless  it  has  merited  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
land-grant  college  north  of  the  Ohio.  In  1827  the  trustees  reported 
a deficit  of  income,  though  the  total  expenditure  was  little  more  than 
$4,000.  A loan  of  $5,000  was  granted  in  1837,  and  occasional  appro- 
priations from  the  State  kept  the  institution  alive  until  in  1896  State 
aid  was  given  on  a continuing  basis. 

The  contract  for  the  Symmes  purchase  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  found  in  the  contract  with  the  Ohio.  But  only  one  town- 
ship instead  of  two  was  to  be  reserved  “for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  academy  and  other  public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning.” 
Judge  Symmes  from  the  beginning  was  engaged  in  controversy  about 
the  limits  and  extent  of  his  purchase,  and  he  never  did  set  aside  the 
university  township  demanded  by  his  contract.  Eventually  that  town- 
ship was  reserved,  but  not  within  the  original  limits  of  the  Symmes 
purchase,  that  is,  between  the  two  Miami  rivers.  The  township 
selected  lies  west  of  the  Big  Miami  and  was  named  Oxford  (in  Butler 
County) . 

To  make  use  of  this  land  endowment  for  its  intended  purpose 
the  Legislature  by  act  of  February  17,  1809,  created  “the  president 
and  trustees  of  Miami  University.”  Not  until  1818  did  the  trustees 
open  a grammar  school,  and  in  1820  contract  was  let  for  the  first 
building.  In  1824  the  university  was  opened  for  instruction,  and  its 
first  class  graduated  two  years  later.  By  an  act  of  1812  authority  was 
given  to  lease  perpetually  the  lands  at  six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their 
value  at  the  time.  In  consequence  no  adequate  return  was  ever 
received  from  the  land  endowment.  Miami  University,  like  Ohio 
University,  endured  constant  financial  vicissitudes,  and  had  even  less 
good  fortune  in  response  of  the  Legislature  to  its  appeals  for  assist- 
ance. From  1873  to  1885  it  was  compelled  to  suspend  entirely,  the 
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buildings  being  used  as  a private  academy.  In  1896  Miami  ETniversity 
after  having  depended  for  ten  years  on  Legislative  appropriations, 
began  to  share  in  a State  levy. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  of  these  two  “uni- 
versities” is  that  the  granting  of  land  for  their  endowment,  though 
an  idea  noble  in  its  conception,  produced  nothing  like  an  adequate 
financial  foundation.  Self-sacrificing  zeal  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
trustees  kept  the  institutions  alive  until  the  State’s  general  taxing 
power  was  made  available  for  their  support. 

To  appraise  these  frontier  schools  according  to  their  physical 
plants,  financial  endowment  or  support,  size  of  faculty  staff  or  student 
enrollment,  would  be  to  miss  their  essential  character  and  value.  They 
were  centers  of  culture  in  the  frontier  State.  To  such  a boy  as  Tom 
Ewing  they  satisfied  a gnawing  hunger  for  enlightenment.  Some  of 
the  teachers  were  great  sources  of  inspiration.  If  the  first  generation 
of  the  Ohio  born  were  not  lacking  in  literary  and  intellectual  training, 
it  was  largely  due  to  these  schools.  But  with  such  facilities,  educa- 
tion was  neither  free  nor  “popular.”  A relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  youth  of  Ohio  had  more  than  a few  months’  schooling  in  any 
sort  of  institution. 

The  Coonskin  Library — Some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ames  Town- 
ship, Athens  County,  at  a public  meeting  in  1803  discussed  the  project 
of  a library.  Books  cost  money,  and  there  was  practically  no  money 
in  circulation.  Moreover,  there  was  no  book  store  nearer  than  the 
eastern  cities.  In  the  course  of  months  there  was  accumulated  a fund 
to  be  used  for  purchase  of  the  books  to  comprise  a common  library 
for  the  use  of  the  subscribers.  Some  part  of  the  fund  consisted  of 
money.  One  of  the  local  residents,  Samuel  Brown,  who  was  prepar- 
ing to  make  a journey  to  Boston,  agreed  to  act  as  the  agent  in  carry- 
ing the  fund  East  and  after  purchasing  the  books  bring  them  home 
with  him. 

The  product  of  the  frontier  that  could  be  most  easily  transported 
and  converted  into  money  was  the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals.  Here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  West  the  pelt  of  the  raccoon  was  a standard  unit 
of  value.  When  he  departed  on  his  journey,  Brown  therefore  took 
along  a pack  of  peltries,  some  of  them  the  skins  of  wolves  and  bears 
as  well  as  coonskins.  Thomas  Ewing  stated  that  all  his  accumulated 
wealth,  consisting  of  ten  coonskins,  went  into  the  fund.  Brown  sold 
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the  skins  to  the  agents  of  the  Astor  Fur  Company,  and  then  had  about 
seventy-four  dollars  to  lay  out  in  books. 

Brown  no  doubt  felt  bound  to  expend  this  fund  so  as  to  acquire  the 
largest  possible  number  of  volumes  without  sacrificing  a certain  stand- 
ard of  quality.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  selected  the  books. 
Fifty-one  volumes  made  the  long  journey  from  Boston  to  Athens 
County,  and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  owned  by  the 
Western  Library  Association,  founded  at  Ames,  February  2,  1804, 
but  not  incorporated  until  1810.  The  value  of  each  share  was  fixed  at 
$2.50  and  each  member  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

Because  coonskins  were  such  an  important  source  of  the  original 
fund,  the  library  became  popularly  known  as  the  “Coonskin  Library.” 
Probably  no  modern  youth  would  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  typog- 
raphy or  contents  of  those  volumes,  but  Thomas  Ewing,  who  was 
present  when  the  sack  was  lifted  off  the  packhorse  and  untied,  subse- 
quently declared:  “The  library  of  the  Vatican  was  nothing  to  it,  and 
there  never  was  a library  better  read.” 

The  collection  increased  to  several  hundred  volumes,  and  about 
1830  a portion  of  them  became  the  nucleus  of  another  local  library, 
while  others  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  Sarah  J.  Cutler, 
who  donated  the  original  bookcase  and  a part  of  the  original  library 
to  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 

Among  the  fifty-one  volumes,  few  would  be  recognized  by  “book- 
ish” persons  of  today.  Among  the  titles  were:  “Goldsmith’s  Works,” 
four  volumes;  Goldsmith’s  “Animated  Nature,”  four  volumes;  “Chil- 
dren of  the  Abbey,”  two  volumes ; “Camilla,”  three  volumes ; Robert- 
North  America”;  “Harris’  Encyclopedia,”  four  volumes; 

Morse’s  Geography,”  two  volumes;  Adams,  “Truth  of  Religion”; 
“Evelina,”  two  volumes;  Blair’s  “Lectures”;  Clark’s  “Disclosures”; 
Ramsey’s  “American  Revolution,”  two  volumes;  Playfair’s  “History 
of  Jacobinism,”  two  volumes;  “George  Barnwell”;  “Beggar  Girl,” 
three  volumes.  Later  acquisitions  included  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
“Don  Quixote,”  Locke’s  “Essays,”  “Scottish  Chiefs,”  “Josephus”; 
Adam  Smith’s  “Wealth  of  Nations”;  Plutarch’s  “Lives,”  “Arabian 
Nights,”  “Life  of  Washington.”11 

The  Coonskin  Library  was  not  the  first  in  Ohio.  Israel  Putnam, 
son  of  General  Israel,  had  brought  most  of  his  father’s  books  to  Ohio, 


son  s 
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11.  W.  H.  Venable:  “Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley.” 
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and  they  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Putnam  Family  Library,  a number 
of  persons  outside  the  family  contributing  to  its  support.  This  library 
had  been  established  at  Belpre  as  early  as  1795,  and  during  its  exist- 
ence until  about  1816  was  known  also  as  the  Belpre  Farmers’  Library 
and  as  the  Belpre  Library. 

In  Cincinnati  twenty-four  persons,  including  Governor  St.  Clair, 
had  subscribed  for  shares  creating  a library  fund  with  which  the  “Cin- 
cinnati Library”  on  March  6,  1802,  was  opened.  All  these  libraries 
consisted  of  small  collections  of  books,  purchased  by  subscription  and 
limited  in  circulation  to  the  subscribers. 

These  beginnings  are  a reminder  of  another  famous  library  in 
Massachusetts,  where  the  city  fathers,  having  built  a church,  wrote 
Franklin  proposing  to  name  their  town  in  his  honor  if  he  would  send 
money  to  buy  a bell.  He  declined,  but  said:  “I  will  send  you  fifty 

books,  to  start  a library,  in  the  belief  there  is  more  in  sense  than  in 
sound.” 

The  Sweeping  Resolutions — By  an  excess  of  democracy,  the  first 
Constitution  departed  from  the  rule  of  a balanced  division  of  power 
among  the  three  branches  of  government,  and  instead  gave  dispropor- 
tionate authority  to  the  Legislature.  Besides  having  too  much  power, 
it  was  charged  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  “assemble  quite 
too  frequently,  and  sit  too  long,”  that  they  passed  unconstitutional 
acts,  and  that  laws  were  amended  and  made  worse,  “merely  for  the 
sake  of  making  a good  sized  volume,  and  as  a mere  excuse  for  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  staying  at  the  seat  of  government  and 
drawing  their  three  dollars  a day.”12 

The  climax  of  this  legislative  excess  was  reached  in  the  passage  of 
the  “sweeping  resolutions.”  In  enacting  laws  without  restraint,  the 
General  Assembly  had  gone  so  far  as  to  violate  a right  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  seventh  amendment  to 
that  Constitution  declares  that  “in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved.” 

One  section  of  an  Ohio  act  of  1805  gave  justices  of  the  peace 
jurisdiction  in  cases  in  which  sums  of  more  than  twenty  dollars  were 
involved,  and  another  section  prevented  plaintiffs  from  recovering 
costs  in  actions  begun  by  original  writ  from  the  courts  of  Common 


12.  Atwater:  “History  of  Ohio”  (1837). 
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Pleas  for  amounts  between  twenty  and  fifty  dollars.  Basing  his  opin- 
ion on  the  Federal  Constitution,  Common  Pleas  Judge  Pease  declared 
the  act  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  in  that  decision  was  sustained  by 
Justices  Huntington  and  Tod  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Ohio 
Constitution  also  declared  that  “the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
inviolate.” 

The  vital  principle  at  stake  was  whether  the  Constitution  was 
superior  to  a legislative  enactment;  and  whether  the  courts,  a coordi- 
nate power  of  government,  might  pass  upon  the  validity  of  acts  of 
the  Legislature  with  regard  to  their  constitutionality.  In  1803,  in  the 
famous  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  John  Marshall  had  formulated 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  “emphatically  the  province  and  duty  of  the 
judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  is,”  and  that  where  the  Con- 
stitution and  a legislative  enactment  were  in  conflict  in  a case  to  which 
both  applied  it  was  “the  very  essence  of  judicial  duty”  to  decide  that 
the  Constitution  and  not  the  act  was  the  superior  authority. 

The  Ohio  case  presented  one  angle  of  what  was  then  a national 
controversy.  The  Federal  Constitution,  as  James  Bryce  pointed  out, 
has  more  than  once  been  stretched  and  bent  but  not  to  the  point  of 
breaking  it.  In  Ohio  at  that  time  the  disposition  was  to  pay  little 
regard  to  constitutional  restrictions.  The  “Legislature  was  unwilling 
to  permit  a Constitution,  in  the  framing  of  which  some  of  them  had  a 

hand,  to  be  a power  greater  than  its  enactments The  people 

were  paramount,  superior  to  all  documents,  and  the  legislators  were 
representatives  of  the  people  and  therefore  supreme.”13 

The  first  move  against  the  obnoxious  judges  was  to  impeach  them. 
But  before  the  trial  could  get  underway,  an  election  occurred  which 
somewhat  reduced  the  majority  in  favor  of  removing  the  offending 
jurists.  On  one  of  the  counts  the  Senate  sitting  as  a court  of  impeach- 
ment voted  fifteen  to  nine  for  conviction,  lacking  one  vote  of  the 
necessary  two-thirds. 

Having  failed  in  its  first  attack  on  the  judiciary,  the  Legislature, 
on  January  18,  1810,  adopted  what  was  called  “the  sweeping  resolu- 
tions,” by  a vote  of  twenty-seven  to  eighteen  in  the  House  and  four- 
teen to  ten  in  the  Senate.  These  resolutions  declared  the  principle 
that  the  terms  of  the  judges  could  not  extend  “beyond  the  end  of  the 
original  term  for  which  the  first  officers  were  appointed,”  that  is, 
seven  years.  Some  of  the  officials  had  been  in  office  only  two  or  three 

13.  Carrington  T.  Marshall:  “History  of  the  Courts  and  Lawyers  of  Ohio.” 
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years,  and  had  presumed  upon  serving  for  a full  term  from  the  date 
of  their  appointment,  but  in  this  summary  manner  all  of  them  were 
legislated  out  of  their  positions  at  once,  and  successors  elected  in  their 
stead. 

It  was  a victory  for  the  Legislature  of  which  few  of  its  members 
could  openly  boast.  This  act  of  flagrant  disregard  for  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  effort  to  subordinate  the  judiciary  were  among  the  many 
reasons  cited  in  subsequent  years  for  making  a new  Constitution. 

Banks,  State  Rights,  Nullification — In  1811  Ohio  had  four  banks. 
The  oldest  was  the  Miami  Exporting  Company  of  Cincinnati,  char- 
tered in  1803,  but  which  did  not  exercise  its  “banking  privileges” 
until  1807.  During  this  period  the  ordinary  functions  of  commer- 
cial banking  were  often  performed  by  merchants,  who  accepted  money 
for  deposit  from  their  clients  and  issued  or  paid  drafts  upon  business 
firms  in  the  East  or  South. 

But  usually  “banking  privileges”  meant  the  power  to  issue  cir- 
culating notes.  After  the  expiration  in  1811  of  the  charter  of  the 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  before  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered  in  1816,  a great  many  “banks  of  issue” 
were  organized,  some  of  them  under  State  charters  and  others  with- 
out official  sanction  of  any  kind.  The  notes  of  such  banks  passed  at 
their  face  value  to  the  degree  that  the  public  had  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  assets  of  the  institution  issuing  them. 

In  Ohio  as  elsewhere  there  was  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
State  banks  when  the  Nation,  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  entered 
upon  a cycle  of  expansion.  By  1816  Ohio  had  twenty-one  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  over  two  million  dollars.  Everywhere  arose 
a demand  for  credit.  Part  of  this  demand  was  supplied  by  the  banks 
with  their  circulating  notes.  Within  a few  years,  “banks,  which  had 
made  excessive  issues,  found  themselves  unable  at  all  times  to  redeem 
their  paper  on  demand,  and  the  currency,  of  course,  began  to  depre- 
ciate.”14 In  chartering  the  early  banks  Ohio  had  made  no  require- 
ment that  they  redeem  their  notes  in  specie  and  had  fixed  no  penalty 
for  suspension.  The  first  bank  tax  law  in  1815  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce revenue  and  also  to  interpose  the  authority  of  the  State  against 
excessive  and  unauthorized  note  issues.  By  the  acts  of  1815  and 
1816,  banks  that  accepted  incorporation  under  the  State  and  agreed 

14.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  Introduction  to  “Statutes  of  Ohio,”  written  in  1833. 
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to  pay  a percentage  of  their  earnings  or  their  stock  to  the  State  were 
given  extensions  of  charters  and  other  privileges  that  placed  them  in 
a preferred  position  with  regard  to  the  unchartered  banks  or  the 
banks  of  other  states.1'5  “But  the  whole  scheme  failed  with  the  failure 
or  refusal  to  comply  with  its  provisions  by  the  banks  which  originally 
concurred  in  it,”  one  result  of  which  was  that  the  accounts  of  the 
State  treasury  in  1820  showed  a surplus,  if  figured  according  to  the 
face  value  of  the  bank  notes  in  its  possession,  but  actually  a deficit 
when  the  “lamentable  state  of  depreciation”  was  taken  into  account. 

Any  effort  to  regulate  the  banks  of  issue  encountered,  first,  the 
opposition  of  the  relatively  small  but  powerful  group  of  bankers;  and, 
second,  the  popular  demand  for  an  abundant  circulating  medium, 
that  is,  “cheap  money.”  The  total  coinage  of  the  United  States  mints 
up  to  1820  was  less  than  $20,000,000,  and  of  the  total  stock  of  money 
in  the  Nation  in  1820,  $69,000,000,  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  was  in 
“specie.”  Relatively  little  specie  was  in  circulation  in  the  West,  where 
the  demand  was  loudest  for  a circulating  medium  that  would  “pass  as 
money,”  yet  did  not  always  meet  the  acid  test  of  intrinsic  value. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  national  finance  at  the  close  of  the  War 
of  1812  compelled  the  Republican  administration  to  resort  to  one  of 
the  most  hated  financial  expedients  of  the  Federalists.  In  1816  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered.  It  was  made  the 
depository  of  all  Government  funds,  and  in  1817  the  Government 
refused  to  accept  in  payment  for  land  anything  but  legal  currency, 
which  was  interpreted  to  mean  coin,  National  Bank  notes,  treasury 
notes,  and  notes  of  specie-paying  State  or  private  banks.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  its  positive  functions,  the  United  States  Bank  exercised  a 
restraining  influence  over  issues  of  currency  from  banks  and  other 
sources,  that  were  not  readily  convertible.  This  restraint  caused  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  at  a time  when  the  people  of  the  West 
thought  that  the  remedy  for  their  economic  ills  lay  in  money  abundance. 

Six  branches  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  established  west  of 
the  Alleghenies,  including  two  in  Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  branch  was 
established  January  28,  1817,  and  the  Chillicothe  branch  in  October 
of  the  same  year.  Both  branches  placed  in  circulation  a large  amount 
of  their  notes.  These  notes  were  not  always  convertible,  though  sus- 
tained in  part  by  the  credit  of  the  Nation,  yet  generally  they  were 
preferred  in  commercial  transactions  to  the  depreciated  issues  of  the 


15.  Ernest  L.  Bogart:  “Financial  History  of  Ohio,”  p.  258. 
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local  banks.  When  the  branch  banks  acquired  the  notes  of  other 
banks  they  called  for  the  redemption  of  such  paper,  frequently  at  the 
cost  of  embarrassment  or  ruin  of  the  issuing  institutions.  One  obvious 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  branch  banks  was  that  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  taxing  and  regulatory  control  which  the  State  had  imposed 
on  the  local  banks. 

The  situation  quickly  aroused  a popular  crusade  against  the 
National  Bank,  with  the  result  that  the  Legislature  determined  that 
the  taxing  policy  which  had  been  designed  for  all  banks  of  issue  should 
apply  with  special  rigor  to  the  United  States  Banks.  The  result  was 
the  act  of  February  8,  1819,  in  the  preamble  of  which  the  United 
States  Bank  was  declared  to  be  engaged  in  “unlawful  banking,”  and 
for  continuance  in  such  practice  after  September  1 each  branch  should 
be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  annually.  Moreover,  if  the  branch 
bank  refused  or  defaulted  in  payment  of  such  tax,  the  agent  of  the 
State  auditor  was  authorized  to  enter  and  search  the  premises  and 
seize  sufficient  specie,  notes  or  other  assets  to  satisfy  the  assessment. 
The  act  was  popularly  described  as  “the  crowbar  law.” 

The  clamor  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  con- 
fined to  Ohio.  Five  other  states  imposed  heavy  tax  penalties  upon 
its  operation,  while  the  constitutions  of  the  new  states  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  forbade  the  chartering  of  banking  companies  within  their 
borders  other  than  by  the  legislatures.16 

On  March  7,  1819,  just  a month  after  the  action  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  came  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  In  the  language  of  John  Mar- 
shall, “it  is  the  unanimous  and  decided  opinion  of  this  court  that  the 
act  to  incorporate  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a law  made  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  and  is  a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 

land The  Bank  of  the  United  States  has,  constitutionally,  a 

right  to  establish  its  branches  or  offices  of  discount  within  any  State. 
....  The  State  within  which  such  branch  may  be  established  cannot, 

without  violating  the  Constitution,  tax  that  branch The  State 

governments  have  no  right  to  tax  any  of  the  constitutional  means 
employed  by  the  Goverment  of  the  Union  to  execute  its  constitutional 
powers.” 

16.  A remarkable  summary  of  chaotic  State  banking,  the  financial  and  economic  stress, 
and  of  the  popular  prejudices  against  banks  and  the  demand  for  paper  money  at  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  second  National  Bank  is  contained  in  Beveridge’s  chapter  on 
“Financial  and  Moral  Chaos”  in  his  “Life  of  John  Marshall,”  Vol.  IV. 
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In  spite  of  this  decision  the  State  auditor,  considering  himself 
bound  to  discharge  his  official  duty  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
injunction  to  the  contrary,  had  his  agent  on  September  17  enter  the 
bank  at  Chillicothe  and  seize  money  and  notes  in  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  The  excess  was  returned  but  the  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  less  the  fee  for  collection,  was  placed  in  a bank  at 
Columbus  to  the  credit  of  the  State  Treasurer.  A few  days  later  the 
Federal  district  judge  enjoined  the  State  officials  and  the  depository 
bank  from  making  any  disposition  of  the  money,  and  by  a subsequent 
decree  the  State  was  permanently  enjoined  from  collecting  a tax  on  the 
branch  banks.  From  the  Circuit  Court  appeal  was  taken  for  final 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court.17 

The  credit  inflation  and  over-expansion  of  the  post-war  period 
met  a severe  check  in  1819.  That  was  a panic  year.  In  the  general 
distress  they  experienced,  the  people  ascribed  no  small  part  of  their 
woes  to  the  money  monopoly,  symbolized  by  “the  Monster,”  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  Kentucky  Legislature,  in  January,  1819, 
had  resolved  that  “the  establishment  of  a monied  monopoly  is  hostile 
to  republican  liberty,”  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and  of  every  individual  State  “to  abolish  all  banks  and  monied 
monopolies,  and  if  a paper  medium  is  necessary,  to  substitute  the 
impartial  and  disinterested  medium  of  the  credit  of  the  Nation  or  of 
the  states.” 

The  Ohio  Legislature,  smarting  under  the  restraint  placed  upon 
its  taxing  authority,  went  still  further.  In  the  session  of  1820-21  a 
report  was  adopted  upholding  and  repeating  the  State  rights  doctrine 
asserted  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  and  1800; 
repudiating  and  denouncing  the  decision  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland 
as  an  agreed  case  “manufactured”  and  rushed  through  to  the  Supreme 
Court  so  as  to  “elicit  opinions  compromising  the  vital  interests  of  the 
states  that  compose  the  American  Union” ; recommending  that  this 
decision  be  ignored  just  as  other  early  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  been  ignored;  and  frankly  declaring  that  a question  involving 
State  sovereignty  could  not  be  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  In  line  with  this  report  the  Assembly  passed  two 
acts,  one  of  which  practically  outlawed  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
while  the  other  was  a proposal  of  compromise  by  which  the  bank 

1 7.  An  illuminating  discussion  of  this  subject  is  found  in  Warren’s  “Supreme  Court 
in  U.  S.  History,”  Vol.  I,  Ch.  12. 
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might  escape  the  penalties  of  the  former  act  provided  it  paid  a mod- 
erate tax  to  the  State.  These  measures  remained  a dead  letter  until 
repealed  in  1826. 18  The  acts  themselves  and  the  report  upon  which 
they  were  based  stand  as  the  climax  of  Ohio’s  attempt  at  “nullification.” 

The  rigors  of  the  panic  of  1819  relaxed,  and  the  people  of  Ohio 
in  a few  years  almost  forgot  the  bank  issue  in  their  concern  over  a new 
era  of  expansion  involving  the  internal  improvement  enterprises  of 
canal  building.  But  in  1824  the  case  of  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  carried  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Counsel  for  the 
bank  included  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  William  Wirt.  Charles 
Hammond  was  the  chief  representative  for  the  Ohio  State  Auditor, 
Osborn.  Hammond  in  his  argument  endeavored  to  establish  a dis- 
tinction between  the  normal  functions  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  such  as  the  mint  and  post  office,  and  the  com- 
petitive activities  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  which,  he  asserted, 
was  engaged  in  private  banking  business  in  Ohio  and  was  therefore 
subject  to  State  taxing  power  the  same  as  other  banks.  The  court  in 
the  main  adhered  to  the  position  taken  in  the  previous  case  of  McCul- 
loch v.  Maryland,  but  Chief  Justice  Marshall  also  swept  aside  Ham- 
mond’s contention  by  declaring  that  all  operations  of  the  bank  essen- 
tial to  its  character  as  a bank  must  be  exempt  from  State  control. 
Accordingly,  the  acts  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  were  void  since  they 
were  “repugnant  to  a law  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Constitution.” 

The  counsel  for  Osborn  had  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the 
eleventh  amendment  exempts  a State  from  being  sued  by  citizens  of 
another  State,  the  Federal  courts  could  not  properly  restrain  the  acts 
of  an  agent  of  the  State,  in  this  case  the  State  Auditor.  This  would 
amount  to  a complete  denial  of  Federal  authority,  since  the  only  means 
of  preventing  the  enforcement  of  an  unconstitutional  law  was  by 
restraining  or  penalizing  the  personal  agents  who  attempted  to  execute 
such  a law.  The  vital  issue  in  this  Ohio  case,  as  Marshall  determined 
it,  was  “whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  provided 
a tribunal  which  can  peacefully  and  rightfully  protect  those  who  are 
employed  in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  of  the  Union,  from  the 
attempts  of  a particular  State  to  resist  the  execution  of  those  laws.” 
This  stern  warning  against  the  flouting  of  national  authority  fur- 


18.  Bogart : “Financial  History  of  Ohio,”  p.  268. 
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nished  ammunition  to  President  Jackson  in  resisting  South  Carolina’s 
attempt  at  nullification,  and  laid  down  a principle  which  Ohio  did  its 
best  to  uphold  when  the  South  tried  to  break  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union  altogether. 

While  this  case  was  pending,  and  after  the  decision  was  handed 
down,  Ohio’s  officials  and  people  at  no  time  exhibited  disrespect  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  courts.  “In  no  instance,”  wrote 
Chase  in  1833,  “was  any  indignity  offered  to  any  judicial  tribunal,  nor 
was  resistance,  in  any  case,  opposed  to  judicial  process.”19 

Despite  Marshall’s  reasoning,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
not  a purely  Government  institution  like  the  mint  or  post  office.  As 
Hammond  pointed  out,  a director  of  the  bank  might  hold  a seat  in 
Congress,  though  in  Ohio  at  least  affiliations  with  the  bank  constituted 
a severe  handicap  in  politics.  The  opposition  to  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States  derived  in  part  from  the  general  prejudice  against 
all  banks  of  issue.  Between  18 11  and  1830  there  were  eighteen  bank 
failures  in  Ohio,  and  since  in  any  one  year  the  total  number  of  banks 
in  the  State  hardly  exceeded  twenty,  the  percentage  of  bank  mortality 
was  very  high.  In  1821  no  bank  in  the  State  was  in  a position  to 
redeem  all  its  notes  when  presented.  As  a State  whose  economy  was 
based  on  agriculture  and  local  or  domestic  manufactures,  its  people 
weathered  the  storm  of  hard  times  rather  better  than  the  banks  did. 
Moreover,  Ohio  was  not  plagued  with  the  multitude  of  relief  and 
stay  laws  which  afflicted  the  people  of  Kentucky. 

Writing  in  1825  on  “money  manufactories  and  relief  laws,”  the 
editor  of  “Niles  Weekly  Register”20  reviews  the  “mania  which  com- 
monly seized  the  people  of  the  United  States  soon  after  the  peace  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815,”  with  particular  reference  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio. 

Thousands  of  persons  forsook  their  farms  and  their  workshops 
to  become  merchants.  Whoever  could  raise  a few  hundred  dollars  in 
cash  hastened  to  expend  it  in  the  eastern  cities,  as  well  as  to  exhaust 
all  the  credit  he  could  obtain,  in  ill-advised  purchases  of  foreign  goods. 
....  As  the  goods  were  bought  on  credit,  they  could  be  sold  on 
credit — and  who  would  wear  an  old  coat  when  he  could  so  easily 
obtain  one  at  the  “store”? — he  could  get  credit  and  pay  “when  con- 
venient.” ....  There  was  plenty  of  everything,  because  there  was 

19.  Quoted  by  Bogart,  op.  ext.,  p.  269. 

20.  28:  81,  issue  of  April  9,  1825. 
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plenty  of  credit ! The  needless  debts  thus  created  amounted  to 
millions. 

To  float  this  credit  structure  came  the  banker  with  his  banknotes. 
Ohio  was  “as  much  vexed  with  a disgraced  currency  as  Kentucky,” 
but  when  her  banks  “blew  up”  the  people  refused  to  circulate  their 
paper,  with  the  consequence  that  the  currency  of  Ohio  “is  as  sound 
as  that  of  any  other  State” — which  in  view  of  the  facts  presented 
above  was  faint  praise. 


BENEDICT 

Arms — Gules,  a lion  rampant  holding  in  his  paws  the  head  of  a ham- 
mer pierced  in  the  center,  all  or. 

Crest — The  lion  issuant.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

LYFORD 

Arms — Or,  three  bendlets  azure  an  inescutcheon  chequy  or  and  gules. 
Crest — -A  fox’s  head  erased  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.” ) 

LORD 

Arms — Argent,  on  a fesse  between  three  cinquefoils  azure  two  pheons 
of  the  field.  (Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 
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Benedict  and  Allied  Families 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ELONGING  to  the  group  of  surnames  of  baptismal  origin, 
the  patronymic  Benedict  was  one  of  the  most  popular  per- 
sonal names  of  the  surname  epoch,  owing  its  favor  to  the 
Benedictines.  Several  of  its  derivatives,  such  as  Bennet, 
Bennett  and  Benson  are  among  the  most  familiar  of  English  surnames. 
Early  records  of  the  name  are  found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  1273, 
when  Reginald  fil.  Benedici  is  mentioned  as  of  County  Hunts,  and 
Clemens  fl.  Benedicti  as  of  County  York. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

A family  tradition  states  that  the  Benedicts  were  anciently  in  the 
silk  manufacturing  district  of  France  and  of  Latin  origin.  At  the  time 
of  the  Huguenot  persecutions,  they  fled  to  Germany  and  then  by  way 
of  Holland  to  England.  Thomas  Benedict,  American  progenitor  of 
the  Benedict  family,  is  said  to  have  been  an  only  son,  born  in  1617. 
That  name  had  been  confined  to  only  sons  of  the  family  for  more  than 
a hundred  years.  When  Thomas  Benedict,  of  Nottinghamshire,  left 
England,  he  did  not  know  of  another  living  person  of  the  name. 
Hence  it  is  assumed  that  his  father  was  not  then  living. 

(Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  1,  2.) 

I.  Thomas  Benedict,  born  in  England  in  1617  or  1618,  immigrant 
ancestor,  was  among  those  Englishmen  who  preferred  exile  in  a new 
land  to  the  religious  oppression  of  his  own  country.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  young  and  his  father  married  (second)  a widow,  whose 
daughter,  Mary  Bridgum,  came  to  New  England  in  1638  on  the  same 
ship  with  Thomas  Benedict,  who  was  then  twenty  years  old.  Soon 
after  arriving  in  New  England  they  were  married.  These  facts  con- 
cerning Thomas  Benedict  were  communicated  to  Deacon  James  Bene- 
dict, of  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  by  Mary  Bridgum,  who  lived  to  the 
good  old  age  of  one  hundred  years.  Deacon  Benedict  recorded  these 
facts  in  175 5. 
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Young  Thomas  Benedict  was  apprenticed  to  a weaver  before 
coming  to  New  England.  Later  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  occu- 
pied with  farming  and  public  affairs.  He  also  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a rover.  After  living  for  a time  in  the  “Bay  parts,”  he 
removed  to  Southold,  Long  Island,  where  his  nine  children  were  born. 
Next  he  went,  about  1649,  to  a farm  belonging  to  the  town  called 
Hassamamac  and  remained  awhile.  Later  he  took  his  family  to  Hunt- 
ington, Long  Island,  where  they  settled  for  some  time,  removing  next 
to  Jamaica.  Finally  they  went  to  Norwalk,  Fairfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, where  Thomas  Benedict  became  a deacon  of  the  church. 

It  has  been  stated  authoritatively  on  his  own  affidavit  that  Thomas 
Benedict  was  a resident  in  Huntington  in  June,  1657,  and  he  was  one 
of  those  appointed  to  exercise  certain  functions  of  government  in 
the  town.  He  owned  land  in  both  Southold  and  Huntington.  On 
March  20,  1663,  he  was  appointed  a magistrate  by  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant.  December  3,  1663,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  town.  He  also  held  the  office  of  commissioner  when  the  Dutch 
Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered  New  York  and  its  dependencies  to 
the  English  under  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls.  In  Norwalk,  Thomas 
Benedict  was  town  clerk  for  a number  of  years;  selectman  for  seven- 
teen years;  and  was  listed  among  the  forty-two  freemen  of  1669.  The 
public  positions  held  by  him  wherever  he  lived  indicate  his  evident 
ability  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  he  inspired  in  his  community. 
No  record  of  the  exact  day  of  his  death  has  been  found,  but  his  will 
was  executed  February  28,  1689-90,  when  he  was  “aged  about  73 
years.”  Inventory  of  his  estate,  in  which  he  is  described  as  “late 
deceased,”  was  taken  March  18  of  the  same  year. 

Thomas  Benedict  married  Mary  Bridgum.  Children:  1.  Thomas. 
2.  John.  3.  Samuel  (1),  of  whom  further.  4.  James,  see  Second 
Benedict  Line  II.  5.  Daniel.  6.  Elizabeth,  married,  after  1676, 
John  Slauson.  7.  Mary,  married,  July  17,  1673,  John  Olmsted.  8. 
Sarah,  married,  December  19,  1679,  James  Beebe.  9.  Rebecca,  mar- 
ried Dr.  Samuel  Wood. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  I,  2,  4,  7-10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  24.  James  Savage:  “A 
Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol. 
I,  p.  164.) 

II.  Samuel  (1)  Benedict,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Bridgum) 
Benedict,  lived  with  his  father  for  some  time,  until  after  his  removal 
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to  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  In  1684-85  he  purchased  land  of  the 
Indians  and  with  several  others  made  the  first  settlement  at  Papuiogue 
(Danbury).  He  was  a deacon  of  the  church  in  both  Norwalk  and 
Danbury. 

Samuel  (1)  Benedict  married  twice;  the  name  of  his  first  wife  is 
not  known.  He  married  (second),  July  7,  1678,  Rebecca  Andrews, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Andrews,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  Children 
of  the  first  marriage  : 1.  Joanna,  born  October  22,  1673.  2.  Samuel 

(2),  of  whom  further.  Children  of  the  second  marriage:  3.  Thomas, 
born  March  27,  1679;  married  Elizabeth  Barnum.  4.  Nathaniel.  5. 
Abraham,  born  June  21,  1681.  6.  Rebecca,  married,  June  18,  1712, 

Samuel  Platt.  7.  Esther. 

(Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  24,  241-42-43.  James  Savage:  “A  Genealogical  Dic- 

tionary of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  164.  James 
M.  Bailey:  “History  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  46.) 

III.  Samuel  (2)  Benedict,  son  of  Samuel  (1)  Benedict,  was  born 
March  5,  1675,  and  died  January  18,  1735.  His  will  was  dated 
March  4,  1734-35,  and  recorded  April  9,  1734-35. 

Samuel  (2)  Benedict  married  Abigail  Pickett.  (Pickett  III.) 
Children:  1.  Mary,  married  a Mr.  Wildman.  2.  Hannah.  3. 

Ebenezer,  born  in  1718,  died  March  27,  1796;  married  Rachel  Bene- 
dict. (Second  Benedict  Line  III,  Child  9.)  4.  Samuel  (3),  of  whom 
further.  5.  Mercy. 

(James  M.  Bailey:  “History  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  14. 

Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  243-44.) 

IV.  Samuel  (3)  Benedict,  son  of  Samuel  (2)  and  Abigail  (Pick- 
ett) Benedict,  was  born  in  1722  and  died  May  19,  1792.  His  will, 
dated  June  18,  1787,  and  proved  June  12,  1792,  names  his  wife, 
Phoebe,  and  children. 

Samuel  (3)  Benedict  married,  December  9,  1742,  Phoebe  Bene- 
dict. (Second  Benedict  Line  IV.)  Children:  1.  Samuel,  born  May 

28,  1744,  died  in  Danbury,  Connecticut,  August  18,  1803;  married, 
April  7,  1768,  Betty  Westcott.  2.  Abigail,  born  July  31,  1746.  3. 

Eleazer,  of  whom  further.  4.  Phoebe,  born  January  22,  1750.  5. 

Mary,  born  April  15,  1752.  6.  Joanna,  born  November  21,  1754, 

died  October  1,  17 66.  7.  Rebecca,  born  May  22,  1757.  8.  John, 
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born  February  4,  1760,  died  in  1780.  9.  Arc,  born  August  22,  1762, 
administration  of  estate  granted  January  24,  1793.  10.  Elijah,  born 

November  15,  1765,  died  November  22,  1822;  married,  April  12, 

1787,  Tamar  Pearce. 

(Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  244,  247-48.) 

V.  Eleazer  Benedict,  son  of  Samuel  (3)  and  Phoebe  (Benedict), 
Benedict,  was  born  December  27,  1747,  and  left  a will,  dated  February 
14,  1805,  and  proved  at  Danbury,  Connecticut,  February  13,  1821. 
He  lived  at  New  Penfield,  now  Webster,  Connecticut. 

Eleazer  Benedict  married  (first),  February  1,  1770,  Mary  Bar- 
num,  born  in  October,  1747,  died  October  21,  1774,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Barnum.  He  married  (second),  April  24,  1777,  Jerusha 
Crosby.  (Crosby — American  Line — V.)  Child  of  the  first  mar- 

riage: 1.  Hannah,  born  December  23,  1772,  died  in  Wayne  County, 
New  York;  married,  in  1790,  Reuben  Sears.  Children  of  the  second 
marriage:  2.  Mary,  born  March  15,  1778,  died  in  Monroe  County, 
New  York.  3.  Patience,  born  April  5,  1779,  died  in  1861;  married 
Northrop  St.  John.  4.  John,  of  whom  further.  5.  Betsey,  married 
John  Comstock.  6.  Susannah,  born  April  16,  1784;  married,  in 
November,  1800,  Reuben  Trowbridge.  7.  Annis,  born  June  8,  1786, 
died  in  Michigan;  married  James  Hodges.  8.  Rachel,  born  July  2, 

1788,  died  March  11,  1791.  9.  Eliud,  born  May  8,  1790,  died  in 

1821;  married  Mercy  Osborn.  10.  Rachel,  born  May  11,  1791; 
married  George  K.  Camp.  1 1.  Jerusha,  born  February  10,  1795.  12. 
Eleazer,  born  November  4,  1798;  married,  January  15,  1822,  Har- 
riet Kilbourne. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  248,  2 55.) 

VI.  John  Benedict,  son  of  Eleazer  and  Jerusha  (Crosby)  Bene- 
dict, was  born  December  14,  1780,  and  died  July  21,  1861. 

He  married,  in  1804,  Lucinda  Barnum,  born  March  6,  1785, 
daughter  of  Ezra  Barnum,  of  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Children:  1. 

Ezra  Crosby,  born  in  1805,  died  in  Michigan  in  1861;  married  Ida 
Jourdan,  born  in  Vermont  in  1810.  2.  Erie,  born  in  1807,  died  aged 
two  years.  3.  Enum,  born  in  1808,  died  in  1832.  4.  Eli,  born  in 

1 8 1 1 ; married  Eunice  Moody,  born  in  1 8 1 2.  5.  Daniel  Sela,  born  in 
1812,  died  in  1832.  6.  John  Barnum,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  254-55.) 
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VII.  John  Barnum  Benedict,  son  of  John  and  Lucinda  (Barnum) 
Benedict,  was  horn  February  i,  1820.  He  was  long  a resident  of 
Cincinnati,  ( >hio,  coming  here  about  1866,  for  many  years  was  one  of 
its  leading  . Tractors  and  useful  citizens.  He  was  a civil  engineer. 

John  ?».  rum  Benedict  married,  February  16,  1845,  Ann  Eliza- 
beth Brush-  (Brush  III.)  Children:  * 1.  Enum  Seia,  born  in  Roches- 
ter > . York,  September  17,  1S54;  died,  unmarried,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1927.  2.  Alfred  Barnum,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.  Family  data.) 

VIII.  In  a lifetime  devoted  to  the  law  Alfred  Barnum  Benedict 

achi  ■ o'  high  success  in  several  phases  of  professional  activity — as  an 
advocat e,  as  a patron  of  legal  educat:  ■ nd  as  dean  of  he  Cincinnati 
Law  School  and  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Legal  annals  contain  the  records  or  men  who  held  such  exalted 

ideals  of  the  profession,  and  the  stc  ■.  ris  life,  and  of  the  good 

works  he  set  in  motion  at  his  death,  -me  of  the  brightest  pages 

of  the  history  of  the  processes  by  whi  ■■  m their  various  relation- 
ships, have  sought  to  establish  and  ; : to  righteous  principle* 

Alfred  Barnum  Benedict,  son  o i imam.  Ann  Elizabeth 

(Brush)  Benedict,  was  born  in  Roche  > v York,  April  2,  1856. 
After  attending  the  local  graded  scU  r’tered  the  University  of 

Cincinnati,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  ;L  ■ :h  he  was  graduated 

with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  v > ears  later  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  fr  f ■ r Cincinnati  Law  School. 
In  recognition  of  his  great  service  arid  . votion  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  A octor  of  Laves  in  1917.  As 
a college  student  he  showed  evidences  of  the  brilliant  mentality  that 
was  to  characterize  his  later  career  c received  the  key  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Fraternity.  During  (he  Homecoming  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1933,  the  week's  program  was  dedicated  to  Alfred 
Barnum  Benedict,  and  the  highest  honor  that  the  A ini  \ssociation 
could  give  a graduate  of  the  university  was  confer -cd  upon  him — a 
life  membership  in  the  association.  He  was  the  first  person  ever  to 
be  so  honored. 

Mr.  Benedict  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati  in  1880  and 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  ? I js  great  work  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  began  with  his  appointment,  in  1893,  as 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  institution.  Three  years  later  he  presented 
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VII.  John  Barnum  Benedict,  son  of  John  and  Lucinda  (Barnum) 
Benedict,  was  born  February  i,  1820.  He  was  long  a resident  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  coming  here  about  1866,  for  many  years  was  one  of 
its  leading  contractors  and  useful  citizens.  He  was  a civil  engineer. 

John  Barnum  Benedict  married,  February  16,  1845,  Ann  Eliza- 
beth Brush.  (Brush  III.)  Children:  1.  Enum  Sela,  born  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  September  17,  1854;  died,  unmarried,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  March,  1927.  2.  Alfred  Barnum,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.  Family  data.) 

VIII.  In  a lifetime  devoted  to  the  law  Alfred  Barnum  Benedict 
achieved  high  success  in  several  phases  of  professional  activity — as  an 
advocate,  as  a patron  of  legal  education,  and  as  dean  of  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School  and  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Legal  annals  contain  the  records  of  few  men  who  held  such  exalted 
ideals  of  the  profession,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  and  of  the  good 
works  he  set  in  motion  at  his  death,  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  processes  by  which  men,  in  their  various  relation- 
ships, have  sought  to  establish  and  to  adhere  to  righteous  principles. 

Alfred  Barnum  Benedict,  son  of  John  Barnum  and  Ann  Elizabeth 
(Brush)  Benedict,  was  born  in  Rochester,  New  York,  April  2,  1856. 
After  attending  the  local  graded  schools,  he  entered  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Two  years  later  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  the  old  Cincinnati  Law  School. 
In  recognition  of  his  great  service  and  devotion  the  University  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1917.  As 
a college  student  he  showed  evidences  of  the  brilliant  mentality  that 
was  to  characterize  his  later  career  and  received  the  key  of  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Fraternity.  During  the  Homecoming  Week  at  the  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1933,  the  week’s  program  was  dedicated  to  Alfred 
Barnum  Benedict,  and  the  highest  honor  that  the  Alumni  Association 
could  give  a graduate  of  the  university  was  conferred  upon  him — a 
life  membership  in  the  association.  He  was  the  first  person  ever  to 
be  so  honored. 

Mr.  Benedict  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Cincinnati  in  1880  and 
immediately  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  great  work  for 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  began  with  his  appointment,  in  1893,  as 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  institution.  Three  years  later  he  presented 
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a plan  for  the  organizing  of  a law  school  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity, which  would  bring  about  the  affiliation  of  the  fading  Cincin- 
nati Law  School.  Practically  single-handed  he  effected  this  organiza- 
tion, and  the  College  of  Laws  was  brought  into  being.  He  per- 
suaded William  Howard  Taft,  then  judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  act  as  dean  and  he  drew  upon  such  members  of 
the  bar  for  its  faculty  as  ex-Governor  Judson  Harmon,  Judge  Rufus 
B.  Smith,  Lawrence  Maxwell,  Gustavus  H.  Wald,  Harlan  Cleveland, 
J.  D.  Brannon  and  others.  The  school  commanded  immediate  recog- 
nition and  in  the  following  year,  1897,  the  old  Cincinnati  Law  School 
was  united  with  it,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Benedict,  who 
then  resigned  from  the  board  and  entered  the  law  faculty,  where  he 
taught  continuously  for  twenty-seven  years,  except  for  three  years, 
1904-05-06,  when  he  resigned  to  serve  again  as  director,  and  except 
the  year  1916. 

In  1916  Mr.  Benedict  resigned  his  position,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School,  then  divorced  from  the  university,  seemed  about  to  end 
forever  its  useful  career.  Mr.  Benedict  was  asked  to  accept  the  dean- 
ship  and  rescue  the  school  from  its  difficulties.  Against  his  desire 
and  judgment,  he  consented  to  do  this  and  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
energy  to  reorganize  the  faculty,  inducing  by  his  personal  appeal  some 
of  the  best  lawyers  to  enter  the  faculty  and  aid  him  in  rejuvenating 
the  school.  He  raised  its  standard  and  set  it  upon  its  feet.  The  Car- 
negie Foundation  in  1923  placed  it  in  Class  A,  there  being  only  thirty- 
eight  other  law  schools  in  the  country  obtaining  that  honor. 

Believing,  as  he  always  had  done,  that  the  law  school  should  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  university,  he  proceeded  without  delay  and 
accomplished  his  end,  bringing  to  the  university  $400,000  worth  of 
property,  in  addition  to  a well  organized  law  school,  thus  for  a second 
time  giving  the  university  a college  of  law.  He  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  funds,  mainly  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  for 
the  construction  of  the  Law  Building  at  the  university.  Mr.  Benedict, 
having  accomplished  so  much  and  having  attained  the  objects  which 
induced  him  to  accept  the  deanship,  now  felt  that  he  had  made  suffi- 
cient sacrifice  of  his  time  and  personal  interests  and  that  the  law 
school  was  in  such  a prosperous  condition  that  the  work  and  deanship 
could  easily  be  carried  on  by  another,  thus  relieving  him  of  the  burden 
he  so  long  and  so  successfully  had  carried.  He,  therefore,  resigned  as 
dean  in  June,  1924. 
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Besides  his  association  with  the  law  school,  Mr.  Benedict  was 
noted  in  Cincinnati  forty  years  ago  as  a champion  of  good  government. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Honest  Elections  Committee  and  fought  for 
good  municipal  government  with,  among  others,  Judge  Rufus  B. 
Smith,  John  R.  Holmes,  Judge  Howard  Hollister,  and  William  How- 
ard Taft.  When  the  charter  movement  was  in  its  early  stages,  he 
advised  it  on  many  questions  of  principle  and  action.  He  also  was 
co-author  with  Judge  Smith  of  an  edition  of  the  Ohio  statutes  that 
was  a standard  work  for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  famous  cases 
in  which  he  participated  was  on  the  question  of  taxation  of  the  Union 
Central  Life  Insurance  Company  many  years  ago,  bringing  almost  a 
million  dollars  extra  in  taxes  to  Hamilton  County,  Ohio.  At  that 
time  he  was  retained  as  special  attorney  for  the  State.  Although  he 
dropped  out  of  active  practice  some  years  ago,  he  was  connected  with 
the  Channer  and  Sawyer  cases  and  later  represented  the  Dorgers 
when  their  case  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  June  3,  1927,  Alfred  Barnum  Benedict 
married  Emma  A.  Lyford.  (Lyford  VII.) 

The  death  of  Alfred  Barnum  Benedict  occurred  in  Cincinnati, 
October  16,  1933.  His  passing  was  a source  of  deep  regret  to  the 
university  and  the  law  college,  to  which  he  had  given  such  long  and 
devoted  service ; to  the  city,  in  which  he  had  been  so  ardent  an  advo- 
cate of  good  government;  and  to  professional  colleagues  and  friends 
in  all  walks  of  life  who  were  legion.  Few  among  the  noted  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Law,  University  of  Cincinnati,  have  by  their  achieve- 
ments reflected  more  glory  upon  their  alma  mater  than  Alfred  Barnum 
Benedict,  LL.  D.,  the  former  dean  of  that  institution.  Over  a period 
of  more  than  six  decades  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  university 
and,  more  than  any  other  man,  he  was  responsible  for  the  fusion  of 
the  old  Cincinnati  School  of  Law  with  the  larger  organization.  His 
long  regime  as  director  and  dean  of  the  law  college  was  the  most  con- 
structive and  successful  in  the  history  of  the  school.  In  his  practice 
of  that  most  exacting  of  professions,  the  law,  he  was  acclaimed  as  of 
the  first  rank  not  alone  for  his  conscientious  and  capable  service  as  an 
attorney,  but  also  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  its  history  and  per- 
sonnel, traditions  and  ideals,  and  the  keen  intellectuality  and  sound 
judgment  of  his  activities,  within  the  court  and  out  and  in  the  affairs 
of  the  community. 
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Many  eloquent  tributes  were  paid  to  the  career  of  Mr.  Benedict 
and  attempts  were  made  at  an  appreciation  of  his  personality  and 
achievements.  There  is  general  agreement  that  he  was  one  of  the 
distinguished  minority  of  men  who  give  of  themselves  unstintedly  and 
always  of  their  best  to  the  betterment  of  humanity.  His  life  was  rich 
and  full,  and  the  benefits  of  it  great  and  lasting.  His  last  will  and 
testament  disclosed  that  even  with  his  death  he  did  not  consider  his 
work  done.  In  that  document  he  provided  for  an  unlimited  use  of 
his  estate  to  his  widow  during  her  lifetime.  After  her  passing  it  is  to 
be  divided:  One-half  to  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Association,  as 
an  endowment  fund,  income  alone  to  be  used;  the  other  half  to  go  to 
the  Cincinnati  Bar  Association,  to  provide  a fund  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  the  “relief  of  needy  lawyers  of  Hamilton  County, 
who  are  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and  for  providing  legal  aid  for  the 
poor,  and  for  promoting  the  cause  of  justice  among  men.” 

Both  these  organizations  showed  their  gratitude  for  these  munifi- 
cent gifts  and  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Benedict’s  life  and  character 
by  passing  resolutions.  That  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Library  Associa- 
tion read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Alfred  B.  Benedict,  full  of  honor  and  years,  passed  to  the  great 
beyond.  No  words  of  ours  can  portray  the  man,  his  fine  ability, 
studious  character  and  earnest,  honest  purpose.  Lie  was  a great 
teacher,  because  like  all  great  lawyers  he  was  able  to  impart  what  he 
knew  to  others  so  plainly  and  clearly,  that  his  exposition  of  legal 
principles  was  like  unto  a shining  light.  His  advice  was  sought  and 
followed  by  his  fellow  lawyers.  His  arguments  to  the  legal  tribunals 
were  logical,  persuasive  and  convincing.  Intellectually  honest,  he 
hated  all  sham  and  deceit.  Apparently  severe  and  stern  and  wearing 
such  a mask  to  conceal  the  kind  heart  that  beat  within,  we  find  that 
he  loved  justice,  learning  and  his  fellowman  and  expressed  such  love 
in  his  last  will  and  testament.  On  behalf  of  the  Cincinnati  Law 
Library  Association  we  now  accept  his  generous  gift  with  thanks  and 
shall  sacredly  devote  the  same  according  to  his  wishes  to  the  cause  of 
legal  learning  which  he  so  loved.  Generations  of  lawyers  to  come  will 
thus  have  occasion  to  honor  the  memory  of  Alfred  B.  Benedict  and  to 
hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance. 

The  resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  Bar  Association  expressed  similar 
sentiments : 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Benedict,  the 
Cincinnati  Bar  Association  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a member  univer- 
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sally  esteemed  for  ability,  courage  and  industry  as  an  advocate,  for  his 
wisdom,  integrity  and  loyalty  as  a counsellor  at  law,  for  his  kindliness, 
helpfulness  and  charity  as  an  instructor  and  friend  of  the  aspirant  to 
the  highest  type  of  professional  attainments  and  ethical  practices. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved , That  this  association  does  hereby  record 
its  great  appreciation  of  the  high  and  kindly  motives  which  prompted 
Mr.  Benedict  to  remember  in  his  last  will  and  testament  the  Cincinnati 
Law  Library  Association,  which  always  held  his  affectionate  and  high 
regard,  and  also  to  remember  the  aged  and  needy  lawyers  and  those 
whose  poverty  would  otherwise  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  legal 
advice. 

(The  Lyford  Line) 

Lyford  originally  designated  one  “of  Lyford,”  a chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  West  Hannay,  Berkshire,  England.  There  were  fifteen  of 
the  name  Lyford  to  every  10,000  inhabitants  of  Berkshire,  as  esti- 
mated by  Guppy.  As  early  as  1273  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County 
Oxford  record  one  John  de  Lyford. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  H.  B. 
Guppy:  “Homes  of  Family  Names  in  Great  Britain.”) 

I.  Francis  Lyford,  who  died  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  between 
December  17,  1723,  the  date  of  his  will,  and  September  2,  1724,  the 
day  it  was  proved,  is  mentioned  in  Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  deeds  as 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  a conveyance  of  land  at  the  “South  end  of  the 
Towne  of  Boston.”  He  signed  with  three  others  February  12,  1667. 
Also  in  Suffolk  deeds,  under  date  of  September  20,  1670,  in  the  record 
of  a mortgage,  reference  is  made  to  Francis  Lyford,  mariner  of  Bos- 
ton. There  are  various  property  records  showing  that  he  owned  land 
and  also  conveyed  certain  property  to  his  first  father-in-law.  Francis 
Lyford  was  selectman  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1689  and  1690. 
During  King  William’s  War  he  served  from  February  6,  1696,  to 
March  5,  1696,  in  Captain  Kinsley  Hall’s  company  of  militia  in 
Exeter. 

Francis  Lyford  married  (first),  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  about 
June,  1671,  Elisabeth  Smith,  born  November  6,  1646,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Smith.  He  married  (second),  in  Exeter, 
New  Hampshire,  November  21,  1681,  Rebecca  Dudley.  (Dudley 
III-B.)  Children  of  the  first  marriage:  1.  Thomas,  born  March 

25,  1672,  in  Boston,  died  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  between  Decem- 
ber 29,  1726,  and  June  7,  1727;  married  Judith  Gilman.  2.  Elisa- 
beth, born  in  Boston,  July  19,  1673,  died  unmarried.  3.  Francis,  born 
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in  Boston,  May  31,  1677.  Children  of  the  second  marriage:  4. 

Stephen  ( 1 ),  of  whom  further.  5.  Ann,  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire; married  Timothy  Leavitt.  (Leavitt  II,  Child  2.)  6.  Debo- 

rah, born  in  Exeter;  married  a Mr.  Follett.  7.  Rebecca,  born  in 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire;  married  a Mr.  Hardie  (Hardy).  8. 
Sarah,  born  in  Exeter ; married  John  Foulsham  (Folsom).  9.  Mary, 
born  in  Exeter;  married  a Mr.  Hall. 

(William  Lewis  Welch : “Francis  Lyford  of  Boston  and  Exeter,” 
pp.  4-8.  James  Savage:  “A  Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First 

Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  133.) 

II.  Stephen  (1)  Lyford,  son  of  Francis  and  Rebecca  (Dudley) 
Lyford,  was  born  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  died  there,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1774.  He  is  listed  as  one  of  the  distributees  of  land  in  Exeter, 
April  12,  1725,  having  one  hundred  acres.  He  served  as  selectman 
in  1734.  His  will,  dated  March  23,  1773,  was  proved  January  13, 
1775- 

Stephen  (1)  Lyford  married,  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Sarah 
Leavitt.  (Leavitt  III.)  Children:  1.  Biley,  born  in  Exeter  in  1716, 
died  in  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire,  February  10,  1792;  was  in 
Colonel  Nicholas  Gilman’s  regiment  of  militia,  September  12,  1777, 
and  in  Captain  Porter  Kimball’s  company  in  Colonel  Stephen  Evans’ 
regiment  at  Saratoga,  in  September,  1777;  (“New  Hampshire  State 
Papers,”  Vol.  XV,  pp.  283,  290,  according  to  family  records)  ; mar- 
ried, August  25,  1743,  Judith  Wilson.  2.  Stephen  (2),  of  whom 
further.  3.  Moses,  died  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  April  13,  1799; 
married,  September  22,  1748,  Mehitable  Smith.  4.  Samuel,  died 
February  8,  1778,  unmarried.  5.  Francis.  6.  Theophilus,  died  in 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  January  31,  1796;  married  Lois  James. 
7.  Betsey  (Elizabeth),  married  Joshua  Wiggin. 

(William  Lewis  Welch : “Francis  Lyford  of  Boston  and  Exeter,” 
pp.  11-12,  14-16,  17-18.  Mary  E.  (Neal)  Hanaford:  “Family  Rec- 
ords of  Branches  of  the  Hanaford,  Thompson,  Huckins,  Etc.,  Fami- 
lies,” p.  212.) 

III.  Stephen  (2)  Lyford,  son  of  Stephen  ( 1 ) and  Sarah  (Leavitt) 
Lyford,  was  born  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  April  12,  1723, 
and  died  there,  March  14,  1805.  He  was  a yeoman  of  Newmarket, 
and  was  in  Captain  James  Hill’s  company  at  Pierce’s  Island,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1775.  (“New  Hampshire  State  Papers,”  Vol.  XIV,  p.  232, 
according  to  family  records.) 
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Stephen  (2)  Lyford  married  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire, 
December  20,  1753,  Mercy  Pike,  born  March  23,  1727,  died  October 
30,  1800,  daughter  of  Robert  Pike,  of  Newmarket,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 5,  1743,  and  Hannah  (Gilman)  Pike,  who  died  May  1,  1774. 
Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  October  17,  1754,  died  September  26, 

1812,  unmarried.  2.  Love,  born  June  11,  1756,  died  January  30, 
1838;  married  a Hilton.  3.  Stephen,  born  August  10,  1758,  died 
December  8,  1844;  married  the  widow  Sarah  (Lampney)  Hilton. 
4.  Francis,  born  October  20,  1760,  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire, 
died  in  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  May  25,  1821;  married,  inten- 
tions published  at  Exeter,  September  27,  1783,  Mary  Gilman.  5. 
William,  born  October  1,  1762,  died  July  8,  1800,  unmarried. 
6.  Samuel,  born  January  7,  1765,  died  August  22,  1838;  married 
Comfort  Bracket.  7.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  8.  Mercy,  born 
November  10,  1770,  died  November  12,  1844,  unmarried. 

(William  Lewis  Welch:  “Francis  Lyford  of  Boston  and  Exeter,” 
pp.  14,  16,  22-23.) 

IV.  Robert  Lyford , son  of  Stephen  (2)  and  Mercy  (Pike) 
Lyford,  was  born  in  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  April  15,  1767, 
and  died  in  Brookfield,  New  Hampshire,  November  17,  1819. 

Robert  Lyford  married,  March  28,  1793,  Mary  Lyford,  born 
February  13,  1771,  died  August  2,  1868,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  (James)  Lyford.  Children:  1.  Nancy,  born  February  20, 

1795,  died  December  31,  1839;  married,  in  1818,  Nathaniel  Calder. 
2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Robert,  born  October  7,  1799,  died 
December  25,  1803.  4.  Lewis,  born  June  12,  1801,  died  November 
28,  1822.  5.  Lucinda  (twin),  born  April  19,  1803,  died  March  22, 

1867;  married  J.  D.  Ballard.  6.  Almira  (twin),  born  April  19, 
1803;  married  J.  H.  Pike.  7.  Mary,  born  June  20,  1805,  died  June 

24,  1823.  8.  Thomas,  born  November  6,  1807,  died  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, July  9,  1865;  married,  in  July,  1832,  Susan  Jenkins.  9. 
Harriet,  born  August  18,  1810;  married,  March  16,  1841,  J.  S. 
Edgerly.  10.  Henry  Augustus,  born  May  2,  1812,  died  December 

25,  1834. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  18,  23,  41-42.) 

V . John  Lyford,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Lyford)  Lyford,  was 
born  in  Brookfield,  New  Hampshire,  February  6,  1797,  and  died 
there,  April  28,  1831. 
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John  Lyford  married,  in  1825,  Mary  Shortridge.  (Shortridge 
IV.)  Children,  born  in  Brookfield,  New  Hampshire:  1.  Lewis,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Mary  N.,  born  August  23,  1827,  died  October  28, 
1858;  married,  October  7,  1849,  Charles  S.  Mason.  3.  Robert,  born 
in  1829,  died  July  1 1,  1846.  4.  John,  born  May  12,  183 1 ; married, 
May  13,  1858,  Caroline  A.  Edwards. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  23,  41.) 

VI.  Lewis  Lyford,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Shortridge)  Lyford, 
was  born  in  Brookfield,  New  Hampshire,  December  25,  1825,  and 
died  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  22,  1914.  He  lived  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  a few  years  before  coming  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  became  prominent  as  a furniture  dealer  and  manufacturer  and  as  a 
contractor. 

Lewis  Lyford  married,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  1,  1850, 
Clarissa  H.  Lord.  (Lord  VII.)  Children:  1.  Frank  L.,  born  in 

Cincinnati,  October  13,  1851;  married  Annie  D.  Fairley.  2.  Mary 
M.,  born  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  July  14,  1855;  married  William  B. 
Burdsal;  child:  i.  Leah  Lyford,  married  Amos  W.  Light;  children: 
(a)  Amus  Burdsal,  married  Gladys  Moor,  (b)  Virginia  Leah.  3. 
Carrie  E.,  born  July  8,  1859,  in  Cincinnati;  married  William  S. 
Nourse.  4.  Emma  A.,  of  whom  further.  5.  Clara  D.,  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, August  9,  1865;  married  Thomas  J.  Shober;  children:  i. 
Clifford  Dunham,  married  Helen  Geiser.  ii.  Frank  Lyford,  married 
Florence  Bridgeford;  children:  (a)  William  Bridgeford.  (b)  Jane 

Lyford.  (c)  Frances  Elizabeth.  6.  Walter  Wallace,  died  in  infancy. 
7.  Elmer,  died  in  infancy. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  41,  65.  Family  data.) 

VII.  Emma  A.  Lyford,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Clarissa  H. 
(Lord)  Lyford,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  19,  1862. 
She  married  Alfred  Barnum  Benedict.  (Benedict  VIII.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  66.  Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the 
Benedicts  in  America,”  p.  225.) 

(The  Lord  Line) 

This  surname  is  derived  from  a name  applied  to  those  who  were 
master  of,  or  in  control  of,  landed  estates  in  England.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  names  of  the  nobility  in  England. 
As  early  as  1273  the  surname  Lord  appears,  families  of  the  name 
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settling  in  Nottinghamshire,  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire. 
Roger  and  Walter  le  Lord,  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire, 
respectively,  are  the  first  of  the  name  to  appear  on  records. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Robert  Lord,  progenitor  of  this  family,  appears  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Widow  Catharine  Lord,  who  was  of  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1637.  He  died  August  21,  1683,  *n  his  eightieth  year.  He 
was  freeman  March  3,  1636,  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  1638, 
and  for  many  years  was  town  clerk  of  the  court.  The  inventory  of  his 
estate  amounted  to  £645. 

Robert  Lord  married,  in  1630,  Mary  Waite,  who  survived  him. 
Children,  order  of  birth  not  known:  1.  Thomas,  born  in  1633.  2. 

Samuel,  born  in  1640.  3.  Abigail,  married,  February  26,  1666,  Jacob 
Foster.  4.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  5.  Robert,  born  December 

26,  1657,  died  in  June,  1735;  married,  June  7,  1683,  Abigail  Ayres. 
6.  Sarah,  married  a Mr.  Wilson.  7.  Joseph,  died  young.  8.  Susan- 
nah, married  a Mr.  Osgood.  9.  Hannah,  married  John  Grow. 

(Joseph  B.  Felt:  “History  of  Ipswich,  Essex  and  Hamilton, 

Massachusetts,”  pp.  167,  176.  James  Savage:  “A  Genealogical 

Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  116.) 

II.  Nathaniel  Lord,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Waite)  Lord,  was 
born  about  1653  and  died  December  18,  1733.  He  was  town  treasurer. 

Nathaniel  Lord  married,  December  31,  1685,  the  widow  Mary 
(Call)  Bolles.  (Call  II.)  Children:  1.  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  of  whom 

further.  2.  Phillip,  born  March  5,  1691.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  Novem- 
ber 4,  1693.  4.  Jeremiah,  born  November  10,  1698.  5.  Samuel, 

born  October  28,  1700. 

(Joseph  B.  Felt:  “History  of  Ipswich,  Essex  and  Hamilton, 

Massachusetts,”  p.  167.  Abraham  Hammatt:  “The  Hammatt 

Papers,”  pp.  210-1 1.) 

III.  Nathaniel  Lord,  Ir.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Call- 
Bolles)  Lord,  was  born  about  1687,  and  died  August  10,  1770,  “aged 
eighty-three  years.” 

Nathaniel  Lord,  Jr.,  married  (intentions  published  November 

27,  1720) , Anna  Kimball.  (Kimball  IV.)  Children:  1.  Nathaniel, 

born  November  3,  1721.  2.  Anna,  born  March  24,  1724,  baptized 

March  29,  1724.  3.  Caleb,  born  January  1 1,  1725,  baptized  January 
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1 6,  1725.  4.  Daniel,  born  December  31,  1727.  5.  Lucy,  baptized 

March  22,  1729.  6.  Aaron,  of  whom  further.  7.  Joseph,  born 

August  4,  1734,  baptized  August  11,  1734.  8.  Mary,  baptized  Sep- 

tember 25,  1737. 

(“Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  214,  240, 

241,  245,  246,  247;  Vol.  II,  p.  284.  Abraham  Hammatt:  “The 

Hammatt  Papers,”  pp.  210-11.) 

IV.  Aaron  Lord , son  of  Nathaniel  Lord,  Jr.,  and  Anna  (Kim- 
ball) Lord,  was  born  May  25,  1732,  baptized  May  28,  1732,  and 
died  March  24,  18 11,  “aged  seventy-nine  years.” 

Aaron  Lord  married,  July  1,  1754,  Hannah  Lord.  Children:  1. 

Hannah,  born  May  20,  1756,  baptized  May  23,  1756.  2.  Daniel, 

born  June  25,  1766,  baptized  June  30,  1766.  3.  Stephen,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Eunice,  born  August  1,  1770,  baptized  August  5,  1770. 
5.  Elizabeth,  baptized  November  15,  1778. 

(“Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  239,  241, 

242,  243,  249;  Vol.  II,  pp.  278,  616.  Abraham  Hammatt:  “The 
Hammatt  Papers,”  p.  21 1.) 

V.  Stephen  Lord,  son  of  Aaron  and  Hannah  (Lord)  Lord,  was 
born  June  5,  1768,  and  died  February  11,  1823,  “aged  fifty-five  years.” 

Stephen  Lord  married,  September  4,  1791,  Rebekah  Dennis,  bap- 
tized January  17,  1768,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Rebecca  Dennis. 
Children:  1.  Stephen,  born  January  10,  1797.  2.  Leverett,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Loisa,  born  February  21,  1805.  4.  Clarissa  Hodgkiss, 

born  June  22,  1807.  5.  Augustin,  born  December  3,  1813. 

(“Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  1 1 5 , 
240,  241,  245,  249;  Vol.  II,  pp.  286,  621.) 

VI.  Leverett  Lord,  son  of  Stephen  and  Rebekah  (Dennis)  Lord, 
was  born,  according  to  the  “Vital  Records  of  Hallowell,  Maine,”  in 
Hallowed,  March  31,  1801,  and  died  there  in  1890. 

Leverett  Lord  married  (first),  May  4,  1826,  Sarah  C.  Partridge. 
(Partridge  III.)  He  married  (second)  Sarah  Day.  Children:  1. 

Clarissa  H.,  of  whom  further.  2.  John  Leverett,  born  November  19, 
1828.  3.  Sarah  E.,  born  October  4 or  6,  1830.  4.  Daniel  P.,  born 
October  28,  1832.  5.  Martha,  born  November  8,  1834  or  1835.  6. 
Frances  E.,  born  January  25,  1841.  7.  Carrie. 

(Mabel  G.  Had,  editor:  “Vital  Records  of  Hallowed,  Maine,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  183;  Vol.  IV,  p.  51.  “Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massa- 
chusetts,” Vol.  I,  pp.  182,  183,  184,  245.  Family  data.) 
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VII.  Clarissa  H.  Lord,  daughter  of  Leverett  and  Sarah  C.  (Par- 
tridge) Lord,  was  born  in  Hallowell,  Maine,  April  1 2,  1827,  and  died 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  30,  1905.  She  married  Lewis  Lyford. 
(Lyford  VI.) 

(William  Lewis  Welch : “Francis  Lyford  of  Boston  and  Exeter,” 
pp.  41,  66.  Family  data.) 

(The  Partridge  Line) 

Partridge  is  derived  from  the  nickname,  “the  partridge,”  the  Mid- 
dle English  being  partriche  and  pertriche.  Similar  surnames  include 
Nightingale,  Sparrow,  and  Wildgoose,  according  to  Bardsley.  Lower 
says  that  although  this  surname  may  come  from  the  bird,  it  more 
probably  originated  from  some  locality  terminating  in  “ridge.”  Early 
records  show  Walter  Purtrich  listed  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County 
Cambridge  in  1273;  Gilbert  Partrich  on  the  same  record  of  County 
Oxford;  and  Hugh  Pertrich  in  the  Close  Rolls  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 

Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.” ) 

I.  Thaddeus  Partridge,  who  was  born  about  1734,  married  Jane 

(surname  not  known),  who  died  February  13,  1782,  in  her  forty- 
third  year.  Children,  births  recorded  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts:  1. 

Jane,  born  November  26,  1760;  married,  March  31,  1779,  William 
Dorr.  2.  Mary,  born  January  18,  1762.  3.  Thaddeus,  born  Decem- 
ber 9,  1763.  4.  Sarah,  born  December  6,  1765.  5.  Elizabeth,  born 

October  2,  1767.  6.  William,  born  November  17,  1769,  died  Novem- 
ber 12,  1832.  7.  James,  of  whom  further.  8.  Catherine,  baptized 

December  26,  1773;  probably  married,  January  8,  1797,  Elnathan 
Taber. 

(The  Essex  Institute:  “Vital  Records  of  Roxbury,  Massachu- 

setts,” Vol.  I,  pp.  268,  269;  Vol.  II,  pp.  310-11,  608;  Vol.  V,  p.  12.) 

II.  James  Partridge,  son  of  Thaddeus  and  Jane  Partridge,  was 

born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  December  11,  1770,  and  died  at  sea, 
November  25,  1821.  He  married,  in  1796,  Polly  Winslow,  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Winslow.  Children:  1.  James,  born  May  10,  1797.  2. 
Betsey,  born  October  10,  1799;  married,  May  20,  1823,  Timothy 
Dix  Wiggin.  3.  Daniel,  born  August  10,  1801.  4.  William,  born 

June  30,  1803.  5.  Joseph,  born  October  10,  1805,  died  November 
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25,  1821.  6.  Sarah  C.,  of  whom  further.  7.  Martha  Jane,  born 

April  30,  1809;  married,  May  30,  1830,  Charles  Kimball.  8.  Thad- 
deus,  born  August  30,  1811.  9.  Charles,  born  December  1,  1813. 

10.  Mary  Ann,  born  April  30,  1816. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  230;  Vol.  V,  pp.  1 1- 1 2 ; Vol.  VI,  p.  16.) 

III.  Sarah  C.  Partridge,  daughter  of  James  and  Polly  (Winslow) 
Partridge,  was  born  August  30,  1807.  She  married  Leverett  Lord. 
(Lord  VI.) 

(Mabel  G.  Hall:  “Vital  Records  of  Hallowell,  Maine,”  Vol. 

IV,  p.  51.) 

(The  Kimball  Line) 

Kimball,  the  surname,  was  first  used  by  persons  who  resided  in  or 
near  the  parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Kimble,  in  County  Bucks,  near 
Wendover.  The  name  has  been  found  recorded  in  very  early  times, 
several  instances  being:  Richard  de  Kinebelle,  County  Bucks,  1273; 
Nicholas  Kymbell,  County  Norfolk,  time  of  Henry  IV ; John  de  Kine- 
belle, County  Oxford,  1273. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Richard  Kimball,  founder  of  this  family  in  this  country,  was  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Rattlesden,  County  Suffolk,  England.  He 
emigrated  to  New  England  with  his  family  in  1634,  embarking  at 
Ipswich,  County  Suffolk,  on  April  10  of  that  year  in  the  ship  “Eliza- 
beth.” They  landed  at  Boston,  and  from  there  went  to  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.  He  later  became  one  of  the  first  citizens  of  the 
community  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  made  a 
freeman  in  1635  and  in  1636-37  became  a proprietor.  He  was  a 
skilled  mechanic  and  wheelwright  by  trade  and  was  urged  to  come  to 
the  new  settlement  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He  accepted  and 
received  a house-lot  there,  February  23,  1637,  and  forty  acres  of 
land  “beyond  the  North  River.”  He  held  various  minor  town  offices. 
Richard  Kimball’s  will  was  dated  March  5,  1674-75,  and  was  proved 
September  28,  1675.  In  it  are  mentioned  his  wife  and  children,  as 
well  as  “Thomas,  Jeremiah  and  Mary,  children  of  my  wife,”  and 
“Couzen  Hanniell  Bosworth.”  He  was  a well-to-do  man,  with  an 
estate  valued  at  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pounds,  three  shill- 
ings and  six  pence. 
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Richard  Kimball  married  (first)  Ursula  Scott,  of  Rattlesden, 
County  Suffolk,  England,  daughter  of  Henry  Scott.  She  accompanied 
her  husband  to  America  and  died  here.  He  married  (second) , Octo- 
ber 23,  1661,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dow,  widow  of  Henry  Dow,  of  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire;  she  died  March  1,  1676.  Children  of  first 
marriage,  first  eight  born  in  Rattlesden,  England:  1.  Abigail,  born 

in  England,  died  in  June,  1658;  married,  in  England,  John  Severans. 
2.  Henry,  died  in  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  in  1676;  married,  about 
1640,  Mary  Myatt.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  in  1621,  was  alive  in  1675. 
4.  Richard,  born  in  1623,  died  May  26,  1676,  in  Wenham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 5.  Mary,  born  in  1625;  married  Robert  Dutch.  6.  Mar- 
tha, born  in  1629;  married  Joseph  Fowler.  7.  John,  born  in  1631, 
died  May  6,  1698,  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  married,  about  1655, 
Mary  Bradstreet.  8.  Thomas,  born  in  1633,  died  May  3,  1676; 
married  Mary  Smith.  9.  Sarah,  born  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
in  1635,  died  June  12,  1690;  married,  November  24,  1658,  Edward 
Allen.  10.  Benjamin,  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1637,  died 
June  1 1,  1695  ; married,  in  April,  1661,  Mercy  Hazeltine.  1 1.  Caleb 
( 1 ) , of  whom  further. 

(L.  A.  Morrison  and  S.  P.  Sharpies:  “History  of  the  Kimball 

Family  in  America,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  25-35,  39-4°>  42-  J-  Savage : “Genea- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
22.  “Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.”  John  Kimball: 
“The  Joseph  Kimball  Family,”  pp.  13-17.  Robert  M.  Darbee: 
“Records  of  the  Family  of  Levi  Kimball  and  Some  of  His  Descend- 
ants,” pp.  5-6.) 

II.  Caleb  (1)  Kimball,  son  of  Richard  and  Ursula  (Scott)  Kim- 
ball, was  born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  and  died  in  1682. 
He  settled  in  Ipswich,  where  he  died.  He  owned  a great  deal  of  land 
and  was  a prosperous  farmer.  On  July  6,  1665,  he  purchased  his 
brother  Richard’s  home  in  Ipswich,  with  adjacent  lands,  and  also  some 
property  in  Salisbury  and  Bradford.  Inventory  of  his  estate  was 
taken  September  23,  1682,  at  which  time  he  owned  eighteen  head  of 
cattle,  twenty-three  sheep,  ten  swine,  and  three  horses.  He  died 
without  debts,  and  his  widow  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  property 
until  his  children  became  of  age. 

Caleb  (1)  Kimball  married,  November  7,  1660,  Anne  Hazel- 
tine,  who  was  born  April  1,  1640,  and  died  April  9,  1688,  daughter 
of  Robert  and  Anne  Hazeltine,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts.  Anne 
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Hazeltine  was  the  sister  of  Mercy  Hazeltine,  wife  of  Caleb  Kimball’s 
brother,  Benjamin.  Children:  i.  Caleb  (2),  of  whom  further.  2. 

Anne  or  Hannah,  born  December  11,  1664;  married  Christopher 
Martin.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  June  3,  1666,  died  August  17,  1728; 
married,  January  4,  1687,  Jeremiah  Jewett.  4.  Abigail,  born  in 
June,  1668,  died  May  30,  1758 ; married,  in  January,  1693,  Nathaniel 
Adams.  5.  Mary,  born  about  1671 ; married,  June  16,  1696,  Thomas 
Potter.  6.  Robert,  born  in  1674,  died  in  England,  June  27,  1703. 
7.  Abraham,  born  June  29,  1676,  died  young.  8.  Benjamin,  born 
March  22,  1678,  died  in  1704,  unmarried.  9.  Sarah,  born  May  19, 
1680;  married,  December  17,  1701,  Joseph  Fellows.  10.  Richard. 

(L.  A.  Morrison  and  S.  P.  Sharpies:  “History  of  the  Kimball 

Family  in  America,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  46,  63.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical 

Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  21. 
“Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  214-15.) 

III.  Caleb  (2)  Kimball,  son  of  Caleb  (1)  and  Anne  (Hazeltine) 
Kimball,  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  September  8,  1662, 
and  died  there  February  4,  1736.  His  will,  proved  February  28, 
1 73 6,  gave  land  to  his  son  William.  Caleb  (2)  Kimball’s  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  transfers  of  land.  On  Janu- 
ary 8,  1701,  he  divided  land  inherited  from  his  mother,  Anna  Kim- 
ball. Letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  Caleb  Kimball,  son 
of  Anne  Kimball,  deceased,  administratrix  of  Caleb  Kimball,  deceased, 
on  the  estate  of  said  Caleb,  his  father.  Inventory  on  Caleb  (2)  Kim- 
ball’s estate  amounted  to  £479  14s.  13d. 

Caleb  (2)  Kimball  married  (first),  November  23,  1685,  Lucy 
Edwards,  who  was  born  February  28,  1666-67,  and  died  August  13, 
1714;  he  married  (second),  intentions  published  May  21,  1715, 
Elizabeth  Rindge;  he  married  (third)  Hannah,  who  died  January 
3,  1721;  he  married  (fourth),  April  14,  1722,  Mary  Burley,  who 
died  November  23,  1743.  Children,  all  of  first  marriage:  1.  Caleb, 

born  August  18,  1686,  died  in  Ipswich  in  1715;  married  Mrs.  Mary 
(Smith)  Manning.  2.  John,  born  in  March,  1687-88,  died  December 
6,  1754;  married,  December  22,  1715,  Elizabeth  Lord.  3.  Lucy, 
born  August  12,  1690,  died  young.  4.  Thomas,  born  September  1, 
1691;  married,  September  30,  1714,  Sarah  Billings.  5.  Lucia,  born 
September  19,  1693,  died  February  12,  1715-16;  married,  November 
24,  171 1,  Stephen  Kinsman.  6.  Anna,  of  whom  further.  7.  William, 
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born  June  i,  1700,  died  in  Ipswich  in  1760-61;  married,  January  3, 
1732,  Lydia  Porter.  8.  Mary,  mentioned  in  her  father  s will;  mar- 
ried Thomas  Waite.  9.  Benjamin,  born  November  13,  1704,  was 
executor  of  his  father’s  will. 

(L.  A.  Morrison  and  S.  P.  Sharpies:  “History  of  the  Kimball 

Family  in  America,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  63-64,  103-05.  “Vital  Records  of 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  214,  219.) 

IV.  Anna  Kimball,  daughter  of  Caleb  (2)  and  Lucy  (Edwards) 
Kimball,  was  born  November  21,  1695,  and  died  August  2,  1785.  She 
married  Nathaniel  Lord,  Jr.  (Lord  III.) 

(L.  A.  Morrison  and  S.  P.  Sharpies:  “History  of  the  Kimball 

Family  in  America,”  Vol.  II,  p.  63.  “Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Mas- 
sachusetts,” Vol.  II,  p.  284.) 

(The  Call  Line) 

Call,  as  a surname,  is  a derivative  of  the  surname  McCall  or  Mac- 
Call,  which  is  a Celtic  name  meaning  “son  of  Cathal,”  or  warrior. 
The  Call  family  is  of  ancient  lineage  in  England,  and  was  early  in 
possession  of  considerable  landed  property  in  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall. It  is  said  in  early  writings  that  the  Call  family  came  to  England 
in  the  person  of  three  brothers.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from 
Saxony,  near  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  one  settling  in  Scotland, 
ancestor  of  the  McCalls;  another  in  Norfolk;  and  the  third  in 
Cornwall. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Rev.  William 
Betham:  “The  Baronetage  of  England,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  227-28.) 

I.  Philip  Call  came  to  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  about  1658,  from 
Shropham,  County  Norfolk,  England.  He  died  in  September,  1662, 
and  left,  by  will,  land  in  Ipswich  and  in  Old  England,  to  be  used  for 
the  education  of  his  children. 

Philip  Call  married  Mary,  whose  surname  is  not  known.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Philip,  born  January  17,  1659;  a shoemaker  of  Ipswich  in 

1683.  2.  Mary,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  330.  S.  T.  Call:  “Genealogical  History 
of  the  Call  Family  in  the  United  States,”  p.  7.) 
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II.  Mary  Call,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mary  Call,  was  born  about 
1658.  She  married  (first)  a Mr.  Bolles,  and  (second)  Nathaniel 
Lord.  (Lord  II.) 

(“Vital  Records  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  II,  p.  284. 
Abraham  Hammatt:  “The  Hammatt  Papers:  The  Early  Inhabi- 

tants of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  1633-1700,”  pp.  210-11.) 

(The  Shortridge  Line) 

Shortridge,  as  a surname,  is  scarcely  found  in  America,  except  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  Shortriggs. 

(E.  S.  Stearns:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the  State 

of  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  II,  p.  926.) 

I.  Richard  Shortridge,  probably  the  first  American  ancestor,  was 
a freeman  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1672.  In  1717  Rich- 
ard’s name  was  in  the  North  Point  Records  at  Portsmouth  among 
those  “rated  to  ye  old  meeting  house,”  which  implies  that  he  was  a 
man  of  standing. 

Richard  Shortridge  married  Esther  Dearborn,  daughter  of  God- 
frey Dearborn,  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire.  Children  (probably)  : 
1.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  2.  A child. 

(Ibid.  Joseph  Dow:  “History  of  the  Town  of  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,”  p.  659.) 

II.  Robert  Shortridge,  believed  to  be  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Esther  (Dearborn)  Shortridge,  may  have  been  born  in  England.  But 
it  is  thought  more  likely  that,  since  he  settled  in  Wolfboro,  which  was 
largely  settled  by  people  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  he  was 
probably  a descendant  of  the  Portsmouth  family.  Robert  Shortridge 
was  the  first  of  the  name  in  Wolfboro.  He  had  a son:  1.  Samuel,  of 
whom  further. 

(Joseph  Dow:  “History  of  the  Town  of  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire,” p.  659.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First 

Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  89.  E.  S.  Stearns:  “Genea- 
logical and  Family  History  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  II, 
p.  927.) 

III.  Samuel  Shortridge,  son  of  Robert  Shortridge,  was  born  at 
Wolfboro,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  a farmer  all  his  life.  He  mar- 
ried a Miss  Neal.  Children:  1.  John,  died  unmarried.  2.  James  N., 
born  in  Brookfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1792;  married  Polly  Nutter. 
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3.  Lucy,  married  Richard  Chase.  4.  Mary,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Lovina,  married  a Mr.  Emerson. 

(E.  S.  Stearns:  “Genealogical  and  Family  History  of  the  State 

of  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  II,  p.  927.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical 

Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  89. 
William  L.  Welsh:  “Francis  Lyford,  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 

23>  41-) 

IV.  Mary  Shortridge,  daughter  of  Samuel  Shortridge,  was  born 
in  Brookfield,  New  Hampshire,  and  died  April  27,  1834.  She  mar- 
ried John  Lyford.  (Lyford  V.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Leavitt  Line) 

Levett,  and  its  numerous  variants  among  surnames,  Leavett, 
Leavitt,  Levet,  Levette,  and  Levitt,  spring  from  the  Norman  place- 
name,  Livet,  according  to  one  theory.  It  is  said  also  that  these  names 
come  from  the  French,  le  vite,  meaning  the  quick,  speedy,  or  swift. 
Another  theory  is  that  these  names  have  their  origin  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  leofgeat,  meaning  “beloved  Goth,”  from  the  Old  English 
leof,  signifying  “dear  or  beloved,”  plus  Geat,  a “Goth.” 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Har- 
rison: “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  Lower:  “Patronymica 
Britannica.”) 

I.  Deacon  John  Leavitt  or  Leavett,  born  in  Scotland  in  1608, 
died  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  November  20,  1691.  He  was  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  but  soon  after  removed  to  Hing- 
ham, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  granted  a house-lot  in  1636.  He 
became  a freeman  in  that  year  and  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  represented  Hingham  in  the  General  Court  in  1656  and 
1664,  and  served  as  selectman  in  1661,  1663,  1665,  1668,  1672,  1674 
and  1675.  He  was  a deacon  of  the  church  for  a number  of  years  and 
various  records  refer  to  him  as  such.  His  will,  dated  November  30, 
1689,  was  proved  January  27,  1691-92. 

Deacon  John  Leavitt  married  (first)  Sarah,  who  died  July  4, 
1646;  his  second  wife,  also  named  Sarah,  died  May  26,  1700.  Chil- 
dren of  first  marriage,  born  in  Hingham:  1.  John,  born  in  1637; 

married,  June  27,  1664,  Bathsheba  Hobart,  who  married  (second), 
November  19,  1674,  Joseph  Turner.  2.  Hannah,  baptized  April  7, 
1639,  died  April  23,  1662;  married,  July  19,  1659,  John  Lobdell. 
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3.  Samuel,  baptized  in  April,  1641 ; removed  to  Exeter,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 4.  Elizabeth,  baptized  April  8,  1644,  died  February  4,  1688- 
1689;  married,  March  27,  1667,  Samuel  Judkins.  5.  Jeremiah,  bap- 
tized March  1,  1645-46;  removed  to  Rochester.  Children  of  second 
marriage,  also  born  in  Hingham : 6.  Israel,  baptized  April  23,  1648, 
died  December  26,  1696;  married,  January  10,  1676-77,  Lydia  Jack- 
son,  who  married  (second),  January  25,  1698,  Preserved  Hall.  7. 
Moses,  of  whom  further.  8.  Josiah,  born  May  4,  1653,  died  Sep- 
tember 14,  1708;  married,  October  20,  1676,  Margaret  Johnson.  9. 
Nehemiah,  born  January  22,  1655-56;  married  Alice.  10.  Sarah, 
born  February  25,  1658-59;  married  (first),  April  17,  1678,  Nehe- 
miah Clapp;  (second)  Samuel  Howe.  11.  Mary,  born  June  12, 
1661;  married,  October  10,  1682,  Benjamin  Bates.  12.  Hannah, 
born  March  20,  1663-64;  married,  October  25,  1683,  Joseph  Loring. 
13.  Abigail  (“Abiel”  in  town  records),  born  December  9,  1667;  mar- 
ried, January  20,  1685-86,  Isaac  Lassell. 

(John  Wilson  and  son:  “History  of  the  Town  of  Hingham,  Mas- 
sachusetts,” Vol.  II,  pp.  428-29.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dic- 

tionary of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  70.  Dean 
Dudley:  “History  of  the  Dudley  Family,”  Vol.  II,  p.  792.) 

II.  Moses  Leavitt,  son  of  Deacon  John  and  Sarah  Leavitt,  was 
baptized  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  August  12,  1650,  and  died  in 
I73°’3I-  He  was  a land  surveyor  and  removed  from  Hingham  to 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  his  name  appeared  on  the  town 
books,  October  10,  1664.  He  was  often  chosen  selectman  of  Exeter 
and  received  extensive  grants  of  land  from  the  town  for  his  public 
services.  December  12,  1705,  he  was  one  of  a committee  appointed 
to  call  a minister  and,  in  addition,  he  served  on  the  building  commit- 
tee for  the  new  meetinghouse.  A member  of  the  church,  Moses  Lea- 
vitt’s pew  was  second  only  to  that  of  Judge  Kinsley  Hall.  The  will 
of  Moses  Leavitt,  dated  December  31,  1730,  and  proved  June  16, 
1731,  mentions  daughter  Sarah  Lyford,  and  gives  grandson,  Francis 
Lyford,  thirty  acres  of  common  land  in  Exeter.  Sons  John  and  Dud 
ley  were  appointed  executors. 

Moses  Leavitt  married,  October  26,  1681,  Dorothy  Dudley. 
(Dudley  III-A.)  Children:  1.  Moses,  of  Stratham,  New  Hamp- 

shire; married  (first)  Sarah,  and  (second)  Anne.  2.  Timothy,  died 
in  1756;  married  Ann  Lyford.  (Lyford  I,  Child  5.)  3.  Stephen, 
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KIMBALL 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  rampant  gules,  upon  a chief  sable,  three 
crescents  or. 

Crest — A lion  rampant,  holding  in  the  dexter  paw  a dagger,  all 
proper. 

Motto — Fortis  non  ferox. 

(L,  A.  Morriston  and  S.  P.  Sharpies:  “History  of  the 

Kimball  Family  in  America.” ) 

LEVETT  (LEAVITT) 

Arms — Paly  of  six  argent  and  azure,  a bend  gobonated  gules  and  or. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopaedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

DUDLEY 

Arms — Or,  a lion  rampant  double-queued  azure. 

Crest — A lion’s  head  erased. 

Motto — Nec  gladio,  nec  arcu.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

CROSBY 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  rampant  sable  between  two  dexter  hands 
couped  at  the  wrist  gules. 

Crest — A dexter  and  sinister  arm  couped  from  the  shoulder  saltire- 
ways  proper  vested,  dexter  gules,  sinister  azure,  each  bran- 
dishing a scimitar  of  the  first. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

PICKETT 

Arms — Sable,  three  pickaxes  argent. 

Crest — A dexter  arm  embowed,  vested  argent  cuffed  vert,  charged 
with  two  bars  wavy  of  the  last,  holding  a pickaxe  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

CALL 

Arms — Quarterly  1st  and  4th,  or  on  a fess  between  two  chevrons 
gules  three  escallops  argent;  2d  and  3d,  sable,  a chevron 
ermine  between  three  lions  rampant  guardant  argent. 

(W.  H.  Clarenceau:  “The  Visitation  of  Norfolk  in  the 
Year  1563,”  from  “Harleian  Manuscripts,”  in  the 
British  Museum,  Vol.  I,  p.  22.) 
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of  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire,  died  in  175 4-5  5 - 4.  Joseph,  of 

Exeter  and  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  born  March  23,  1699,  died  in 
Deerfield  in  1772;  married  Mary  Wadleigh.  5.  John,  of  Exeter, 
died  in  1768  ; had  the  homestead  of  his  father.  6.  Dudley,  of  Exeter, 
died  in  1776;  married  Mary.  7.  Hannah,  married  a Mr.  Gilman. 
8.  Sarah,  of  whom  further.  9.  Elizabeth,  married  a Mr.  Fifield.  10. 
Dorothy,  unmarried.  11.  Mary,  died  young. 

(C.  H.  Bell : “History  of  the  Town  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,” 
pp.  60,  172,  177;  also  p.  28  of  “Family  Registers,”  paged  separately, 
at  end  of  book.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  First  Set- 
tlers of  New  England,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  70.  W.  L.  Welch:  “Francis 

Lyford,  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  p.  12,  footnote.  Dean  Dudley:  “The 
History  of  the  Dudley  Family,”  Vol.  I,  p.  162;  Vol.  II,  pp.  792-93, 
795-) 

III.  Sarah  Leavitt,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Dorothy  (Dudley) 
Leavitt,  died  October  13,  1781.  She  married  Stephen  (1)  Lyford. 
(Lyford  II.) 

(W.  L.  Welch:  “Francis  Lyford,  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  pp. 

11-12.  M.  E.  (Neal)  Hanaford:  “Family  Records  of  Branches  of 
the  Hanaford,  Thompson,  Huckins,  Etc.,  Families,”  p.  212.) 

(The  Dudley  Line) 

The  Dudley  family  is  descended  from  the  Suttons,  from  whom 
they  took  their  first  great  honors,  and  they  in  turn  received  them  from 
Patric,  Lord  of  Malpas,  Somerie,  Baron  of  Dudley,  and  the  Lexing- 
tons  of  Tuxford  in  Nottinghamshire.  These  latter  date  to  the  elev- 
enth century,  doubtless  to  the  Conquest.  Mention  is  made,  through 
the  different  reigns,  of  services  at  court  of  various  members  of  this 
noted  family,  whose  holdings  extended  into  several  English  counties. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  reign,  granted  Kenilworth 
Castle  to  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
The  splendor  attending  the  Queen’s  visit,  in  1575,  to  the  magnificent 
structure  he  built,  additional  to  the  older  castle,  is  told  in  Scott’s 
“Kenilworth,”  although  the  story  of  Amy  Robsart’s  death  there  is 
due  to  the  author’s  imagination.  The  history  of  Dudley’s  rise  and 
fall  from  court  favor  is  too  long  to  recount.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  Captain  Roger  Dudley,  who  died  before  1588  in  foreign  parts, 
was  a descendant  of  this  great  family,  and  various  pedigrees  have 
been  submitted,  yet  the  facts  are  not  yet  clear.  This  Captain  Roger 
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Dudley  married  Susannah  Thorne,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Purefoy)  Thorne,  of  Yardley  Hastings,  Northants,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  Thomas  Dudley,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  of 
a daughter  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

So  much  discussion  has  occurred  over  the  parentage  of  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley  that  the  following  is  of  assured  interest: 

Fruitless  efforts  of  over  a century  were  made  to  substantiate  the 
statements  of  Cotton  Mather  that  Governor  Dudley  was  born  in 
Northants  about  1574,  the  son  of  Captain  Roger  Dudley,  and  that 
his  mother  was  a kinswoman  of  Judge  Nicholls  or  Nicolls.  Persistent 
search  had  been  made  in  the  records  of  the  Dudley  and  Nicolls  fami- 
lies and  among  the  Pells  and  Purefoys,  who  were  connected  with  the 
Nicolls.  Later  search,  which  repaid  the  long  effort,  finally  brought 
certain  facts  to  light,  as  follows:  H.  F.  Waters  published  the  will 

of  John  Purefoy,  of  1579,  in  which  a Thomas  Dudley  is  mentioned. 
This  will  was  fully  annotated  by  Mr.  Dean  Dudley,  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  Purefoy  family  derived  from  “Visitations  of  Leicester- 
shire and  History  of  that  County,”  by  John  Nicholls.  This  showed 
that  Mary  Purefoy,  sister  of  the  testator,  above  named,  John  Pure- 
foy, married  Thomas  Dome,  or  Thorne,  of  Yardley,  Northants,  and 
of  their  six  children  “Susanna  married  Rogers.”  The  name,  Rogers, 
was  not  a surname,  but  a Christian  name,  evidently  carelessly  copied 
from  a pedigree  of  the  Purefoy  family  in  the  British  Museum,  which, 
when  actually  examined,  proved  to  be  thus : “Susanna  Thorne  mar- 
ried Roger  — ,”  showing  that  whatever  his  last  name,  his  first 

was  Roger.  The  will  of  Thomas  Thorne  supplies  the  missing  sur- 
name and  the  parish  register  of  Yardley  Hastings  substantiates  the 
fact.  “Baptized  October  12,  157 6,  Thomas  Dudley,  son  of  Roger 
and  Susanna  (Thorne)  Dudley.”  (“Stokes  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  93.) 

Captain  Roger  Dudley  was  not  living  October  29,  1588,  for 
Susanna  Thorne,  his  wife,  was  a widow  when  her  father’s  will  was 
made,  October  29,  1588.  Therefore,  the  statement  that  Captain 
Roger  Dudley  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  though  dramatic,  is 
untrue.  That  battle  did  not  occur  until  March  4,  1590.  The  infer- 
ence must  have  been  made  from  Cotton  Mather’s  statement  that 
Captain  Roger  Dudley,  father  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  “was 
slain  in  the  wars,  when  this,  his  son,  and  one  only  daughter  were  very 
young.”  Mary  Dudley’s  baptism  is  recorded  at  Yardley  Hastings, 
only  eight  miles  from  Northampton.  In  his  will,  Thomas  Thorne,  of 
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Yardley  Hastings,  leaves:  “To  the  children  of  Susan  Dudley,  my 

Daughter,  widow,  £10  to  be  equally  divided.”  His  will  was  proved 
May  9,  1589.  Susanna  Thorne’s  mother  was  Mary  Purefoy,  of  an 
old  Leicestershire  family  of  gentle  blood.  The  connection  with  the 
family  of  Judge  Sir  Augustine  Nicholls  or  Nicolls  (Justice  of  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  temp.  James  I)  is  thus:  His  father  was  Thomas 
Nicholls,  a sergeant-at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  mother  was 
Anne  Pell,  who  married  for  her  second  husband  Richard  Purefoy, 
brother  of  Mary  Purefoy  and  the  John  Purefoy  whose  will  Mr. 
Waters  has  published.  This  Mrs.  Anne  (Pell)  Nicolls-Purefoy  was 
the  Mrs.  Purefoy  to  whom  Cotton  Mather  referred  and  who  aided 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley  in  getting  his  education. 

(D.  Dudley:  “History  of  the  Dudley  Family,”  pp.  7-9.  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XLV,  p.  189; 
Voh  XLVI,  pp.  342-43-) 

I.  Thomas  Dudley,  son  of  Roger  Dudley,  was  born  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, England,  October  12,  1576,  and  died  in  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, July  31,  1653.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  lost  both 
parents.  An  early  writer,  previously  referred  to,  who  claims  to  have 
had  correct  information  of  the  family,  states  that  “when  forsaken  by 
both  father  and  mother,  then  the  Lord  took  him  up  and  stirred  the 
hearts  of  certain  friends  who  assumed  special  charge  of  him  in  his 
childhood.”  Thomas  Dudley  was  trained  in  a Latin  school,  “by  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Purefoy,”  and  became  proficient  in  Latin,  after  which 
he  served  for  a number  of  years  as  a page  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Northampton.  He  later  acquired  much  skill  in  law.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  was  given  a captain’s  commission  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  led  a large  company  of  Northampton  gallants  through  the  siege 
of  Amiens  in  Picardy.  Returning  to  Northampton,  he  married  a 
gentlewoman  of  that  vicinity  and  took  up  his  abode  there.  He  soon 
became  converted  to  Puritanism  and  continued  in  this  faith  through- 
out his  life,  adhering  to  its  strictest  tenets.  For  many  years  he  was 
steward  to  Theophilus,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  managed  the  vast 
estates  of  that  earldom  with  greatest  success.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  King  James,  he  retired  to  a more  private  life  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  but  was  soon  recalled  by  the  Earl,  who  thought  he  could 
not  live  without  Mr.  Dudley’s  assistance.  The  Earl’s  household  had 
also  apparently  been  converted  to  Puritanism,  for  it  is  described  as  “a 
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very  hotbed  of  Puritanism  and  resistance  to  Kingly  prerogative.” 
Thomas  Dudley  continued  his  service  to  the  Earl  until  1630,  when  he 
sailed  for  America. 

In  his  famous  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  written  from  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  in  March,  1631,  Thomas  Dudley  describes  how 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  removing  to  America.  He  says  that 
about  1627  he  and  some  friends  considered  the  matter  of  planting  the 
gospel  in  New  England.  In  1628  a patent  was  obtained  from  the 
King  for  a plantation,  and  that  year  John  Endicott  and  others  were 
sent  to  begin  the  work.  As  their  reports  were  favorable,  the  next 
year,  1629,  three  hundred  persons  were  sent  over,  with  live  stock  and 
other  necessities  for  the  founding  of  a permanent  colony.  It  seemed 
best  for  Dudley  to  delay  his  coming  no  longer,  and  in  April,  1630, 
he  set  sail  in  the  “Arbella,”  which  also  carried  Governor  John  Win- 
throp  and  the  charter  to  the  Colony.  They  arrived  at  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, June  12,  1630.  By  the  end  of  the  year  sixteen  other  vessels 
had  landed  their  passengers  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  the 
Colony  was  well  started.  Thomas  Dudley  was  Deputy  Governor, 
having  been  appointed  to  this  post  before  leaving  England. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Dudley  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
in  the  Colony.  He  was  elected  Governor  in  1634,  and  again  in  1640, 
1645  and  1650.  In  1644  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Colony,  with  the  title  of  major-general.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  promoters  of  Harvard  College.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  purchased  lands  in  Newton  (Cambridge),  of  which  place  he  was 
a founder.  In  1639  he  bought  land  in  Roxbury  and  the  next  year  a 
mill  and  lands  at  Braintree.  He  removed  to  Roxbury  some  time 
before  his  death.  The  records  speak  of  Governor  Dudley  as  a man  of 
piety,  exact  justice,  hospitality  to  strangers  and  liberality  to  the  poor. 
He  was  a far-seeing  administrator  and  governed  for  the  future  as  well 
as  for  the  present. 

Thomas  Dudley  married  (first)  Dorothy  Yorke,  born  in  1582, 
died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  was  buried  December  27,  1643, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Colton  End,  Northampton.  He 
married  (second) , April  14,  1644,  Mrs.  Charlotte  (Dighton)  Hack- 
burn,  widow  of  Samuel  Hackburn,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  After 
Governor  Dudley’s  death  she  married  (third),  November  8,  1653, 
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the  Rev.  John  Allin,  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Children  of  first 
marriage:  i.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  2.  Anne,  born  in  1612,  in 

Northampton,  England,  died  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  September 
16,  1672.  She  was  a talented  woman,  the  first  American  poetess. 
Anne  Dudley  married  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet.  3.  Patience,  born 
in  England,  died  February  8,  1689-90,  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts; 
married  Major-General  Daniel  Denison.  4.  Sarah,  baptized  July  23, 
1620,  died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1659;  married  (first) 
Major  Benjamin  Keaine;  (second)  Thomas  Pacey,  of  Boston.  5. 
Mercy,  born  September  27,  1621,  died  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
July  1,  1691 ; married  the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Children  of  the  second  marriage:  6.  Deborah,  born 

February  27,  1645,  died  November  1,  1683  ; married  Jonathan  Wade, 
of  Medford,  Massachusetts.  7.  Joseph,  born  September  23,  1647, 
died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  April  2,  1720;  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  married  Rebecca  Tyng,  daughter  of  Edward  Tyng. 
8.  Paul,  born  September  8,  1650,  died  December  1,  1681;  married, 
about  1676,  Mary  Leverett,  daughter  of  Governor  John  Leverett. 
She  was  buried  July  5,  1609. 

(Dean  Dudley:  “History  of  the  Dudley  Family,”  Vol.  I,  pp. 

63-65,  71,  80,  87-88,  92,  95,  276;  also  Supplement,  p.  8.  Gamble: 
“Dudley  Genealogy,”  pp.  1,  2.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,”  Vol.  I,  p.  71;  Vol.  X,  pp.  133-34.  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  First  Settlers 
of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  77-78.) 

II.  R ev.  Samuel  Dudley,  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorothy  (Yorke) 
Dudley,  was  born  at  Cannon’s  Abbey,  Northamptonshire,  England, 
about  1606  (dates  vary) , and  died  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  March 
20,  1683,  “aged  seventy-seven  years.”  He  was  educated  for  the  min- 
istry. Rev.  Samuel  Dudley  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Arbella,” 
with  his  father,  and  resided  in  Newton,  now  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1631.  In  1644  he  was  a representative  for  Salisbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, removing  later  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  Hampton,  but  later  was  called  to  Exeter  as  its  minister. 

Rev.  Samuel  Dudley  married  three  times.  His  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  1632  or  1633,  was  Mary  Winthrop,  who  was  born 
about  1610,  and  died  April  12,  1643,  daughter  of  Governor  John  and 
Mary  (Forth)  Winthrop.  The  second  wife  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dudley 
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was  Mary  (perhaps  Byley),  and  his  third  wife  was  Elizabeth,  last 
name  not  known.  Children  of  first  marriage:  i.  Thomas,  baptized 

March  9,  1634,  died  unmarried.  2.  John,  born  June  28,  1635.  3. 

Margaret,  died  young.  4.  Samuel,  born  August  2,  1639,  died  about 
1643.  5.  Ann,  born  October  16,  1641;  married  Edward  Hilton. 

Children  of  second  marriage : 6.  Theophilus,  born  October  31,  1644. 
7.  Mary,  born  April  21,  1646,  died  young.  8.  Byley,  born  September 
27,  1647.  9.  Mary,  born  January  6,  1650;  married  Samuel  Hardy. 
10.  Thomas  (again) , married  Mary.  Children  of  third  marriage : 11. 
Elizabeth.  12.  Stephen.  13.  James,  born  1663.  14.  Timothy.  15. 

Abigail,  married  a Mr.  Watson.  16.  Dorothy,  of  whom  further. 
17.  Rebecca,  of  whom  further.  18.  Samuel. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  75-78.) 

III-A.  Dorothy  Dudley,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Dudley,  married  Moses  Leavitt.  (Leavitt  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

III-B.  Rebecca  Dudley,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Dudley,  married  Francis  Lyford.  (Lyford  I.) 

(Ibid.) 

(Emma  A.  (Lyford)  Benedict’s  Descent  from  Governor  Thomas  A.  Dudley,  of 

Massachusetts) 

I.  Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  born  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land, October  12,  1576,  died  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  July  31, 
1653.  He  was  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
for  thirteen  years,  Governor’s  Assistant  for  seven  years,  and  Gov- 
ernor in  1634,  1640,  1645  and  1650.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Harvard  College  in  1637,  and  his  name  appears  on  the  new  charter 
for  the  college  in  1650.  Governor  Thomas  Dudley  was  the  farther  of : 

II.  Samuel  Dudley,  who  had  eighteen  children,  including  Rebecca, 
of  whom  further,  and  Dorothy,  who  married  Moses  Leavitt  (Lea- 
vitt II),  also  an  ancestor  of  Emma  A.  (Lyford)  Benedict. 

III.  Rebecca  Dudley  married  Francis  Lyford.  (Lyford  I.) 

IV.  Stephen  (1)  Lyford,  their  son,  married  Sarah  Leavitt,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  and  Dorothy  (Dudley)  Leavitt.  (Leavitt  III.) 
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V.  Stephen  (2)  Lyford,  son  of  Stephen  (1)  and  Sarah  (Leavitt) 
Lyford,  married,  December  20,  1753,  Mercy  Pike. 

VI.  Robert  Lyford,  their  son,  married  Mary  Lyford,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  (James)  Lyford. 

VII.  lohn  Lyford,  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Lyford)  Lyford, 
married  Mary  Shortridge.  (Shortridge  IV.) 

VIII.  Lewis  Lyford,  their  son,  married  Clarissa  H.  Lord.  (Lord 
VII.) 

IX.  Emma  A.  Lyford,  their  daughter,  married  Alfred  Barnum 
Benedict.  (Benedict  VIII.) 

(The  Brush  Line) 

Robert  De  Brus  went  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066  to 
England,  where  his  son  Robert’s  name  was  changed  to  Bruce.  Gene- 
alogists say  that  from  this  French  De  Brus  or  De  Brewes  are  derived 
the  English  names  of  Bruse,  Bruce,  Bush  and  Brush.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  variations  of  the  name  and  possibly  indicating  the  source 
from  which  the  family  in  this  country  sprang,  the  following  extracts 
may  be  of  interest:  William  de  Brus  was  in  “Heworth,  a mile  to  the 
north  of  Aycliffe.  His  son,  Adam  de  Brus,  held  the  vill  by  Knights 
service”  and  payment  of  a small  sum.  William  Brus,  1354,  “then 
styled  Chivalier,  held  the  Manor  of  Heworth  by  the  fourth  part  of 
a Knight’s  fee  and  40s.  William  Bruys,  son  and  heir,  1381.  Robert 
Bruys  sold  the  estate  in  1435.” 

The  peculiar  name  of  Zophar  was  a common  one  in  the  Brush 
family,  a Zophar  Brush  having  been  born  as  early  as  1730.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prime,  in  his  record  of  infant  baptisms  at 
the  First  Church  in  Huntington,  omitted  the  parents’  names  in  almost 
every  instance;  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  parentage  of 
most  of  the  babes  named  “Zophar  Brush,”  who  were  there  christened 
as  follows : 

Zophar  Brush,  baptized  May  17,  1730. 

Zophar  Brush,  baptized  March  20,  1747-48. 

Zophar  Brush,  baptized  October  6,  1751. 

Zophar  Brush,  baptized  July  29,  1753.  (He  is  probably  the 
Zophar  (son  of  Jacob  and  Sarah),  who  died  in  Huntington,  June 
4,  1755,  in  his  second  year.) 

Zophar  Brush,  baptized  September  16,  1759. 
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The  Huntington  Church  had  many  male  members  surnamed 
Brush  prior  to  1759.  It  is  found  by  examining  the  marriage  records 
of  the  same  church  that  no  less  than  twenty-one  men  named  Brush 
were  married  there  between  1723  and  1759. 

Thomas  Brush,  “ancestor  of  all  (the  Brushes)  who  were  of  Hunt- 
ington,” was  born  in  England  about  1610,  and  died  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  in  1675.  He  was  of  Southold,  Long  Island, 
before  1656,  and  was  admitted  a freeman  of  Connecticut  Colony  in 
1666.  John  Tucker  and  Thomas  Brush,  both  of  Southold,  conveyed, 
April  11,  1663,  to  Thomas  Mapes,  “the  whom  lott  and  dwelling 
house  therein  erected,  wherein  hee  the  said  Thomas  Brush  now 
inhabiteth.  Together  with  all  doores,  locks,  windowes,  flowers,  gar- 
den, orchard,  backsides  & fences  in  & about  the  same — with  such 
reservacon  as  is  expressed  in  an  Agreem*  bearinge  date  the  24th  of 
June  1661,  made  betweene  the  said  John  Tucker  & Thomas  Brush.” 

Thomas  Brush  then  removed  to  Huntington,  where  “At  a Towne 
meting  the  1 of  Jeune  1663,  Captain  Sele,  Thomas  weekes,  Thomas 
brush  Isacke  Plate  were  chosen  by  the  Towne  to  take  a vew  of  all 
landes  allredy  layd  out — allso — to  dispose  of  the  land,”  etc. 

Thomas  Brush  married  Rebecca  Conkling,  daughter  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  ( Allsaebrook)  Conklin.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  probably 

the  Thomas  Brush,  of  Huntington,  who  died  April  16,  1698 ; his  will 
mentions  land  adjoining  that  of  his  brother  John  Brush,  and  he  named 
the  said  brother  and  John  Wickes  as  executors.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
wife,  Sarah,  sons  Thomas,  Jacob,  and  Timothy,  daughters  Rebecca, 
Sarah,  Susanna,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Martha,  also  to  a possible 
unborn  child.  2.  Richard,  resided  in  West  Neck,  Huntington;  mar- 
ried Hannah  or  Joanna  (probably)  Corey;  had  six  children  born  in 
Huntington:  i.  Esther,  born  April  12,  1670.  ii.  Richard,  born  Sep- 
tember 28,  1673.  iii.  Thomas,  born  January  13,  1675.  iv.  Mary, 
born  March  31,  1677.  v.  Benjamin,  born  October  20,  1682.  vi. 
Robert,  born  June  30,  1685.  3.  John,  was  owner  of  land  in  West 

Neck,  Huntington,  in  1682;  from  1693  to  1714  he  was  either  con- 
stable or  trustee  of  Huntington  most  of  the  time;  married  Sarah 
Adams,  daughter  of  John  and  Abigail  (Smith)  Adams  and  grand- 
daughter of  Jeremy  Adams  and  Richard  Smith,  of  Wethersfield,  Con- 
necticut; children:  i.  Isaac,  died  in  1758 ; was  a lawyer  and  an  Epis- 
copalian. ii.  Samuel,  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Martha 
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(Oldfield-Huggins)  Titus.  4.  Rebecca,  married,  February  8,  1682, 
Jeremiah  Hobart  or  Hubbard. 

(Maria  Annette  (Bowers)  Brush:  “Genealogy:  Brush-Bowers,  ’ 
pp.  7,  8-15.  “Records  of  the  First  Church  in  Huntington,  Long 
Island,  1723-1779,”  pp.  18-23,  27,  41,  44,  45,  50,  72.  Josephine  C. 
Frost:  “Ancestors  of  Jacob  Shaffer  and  His  Wife  Cordelia  Hunt,” 
pp.  24-26.  “Southold  (New  York)  Town  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  105. 
“Huntington  Town  Records,  1653-1688,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  46,  345.  Mrs. 
Chauncey  H.  Brush.  “Concerning  the  Ancestors  of  Abner  Brush  and 
of  His  Wife,”  p.  15.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  89.) 

/.  Zopher  Brush  was  born  in  Huntington,  Long  Island,  August 
18,  1759,  where,  in  the  First  Church,  an  infant  “Zophar  Brush”  was 
baptized  September  16,  1759.  He  died  at  Southeast,  Putnam  County, 
New  York,  May  1,  1814.  He  was  called  “of  Long  Island,”  when  his 
first  child  was  baptized  in  1785,  and  “of  Ridgebury,”  when  others  of 
his  children  were  baptized  in  1786  and  1789  at  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Green’s  Farms,  in  the  town  of  Westport,  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut.  One  copyist  calls  him  of  “Redding”  in  the  1786  baptis- 
mal record. 

Zopher  Brush  married,  May  3,  1780,  Sarah  Bennett,  born  in 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  September  26,  1764,  baptized  at  Westport, 
Connecticut,  November  18,  1764,  and  died  in  Southeast,  Putnam 
County,  New  York,  May  4,  1814,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Lyon)  Bennett.  Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  June  16,  1784,  bap- 
tized November  27,  1785.  2.  Joseph  Bennett,  of  whom  further. 

3.  Zopher,  born  March  26,  1788,  baptized  January  25,  1789, 
died  June  2,  1812.  4.  Polly,  born  April  26,  1790,  baptized  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1798.  5.  Betsey,  born  July  4,  1792,  baptized  February 

16,  1798.  6.  Lockwood,  born  June  2,  1794,  baptized  February  16, 
1798.  7.  Priscilla,  born  July  19,  1796,  baptized  October  30,  1796. 
8.  Charles,  born  June  29,  1798,  baptized  September  20,  1799.  9. 

Charlotte,  born  September  27,  1801.  10.  Matilda,  born  March  28, 

1806,  died  April  7,  1806. 

(“Records  of  the  First  Church,  Huntington,  New  York,”  p.  50. 
Donald  L.  Jacobus:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Families  of 

Old  Fairfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  111,  154.  William  Apple- 
bie  Eardeley:  “Records  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Green’s 

Farms,”  Part  I,  pp.  35,  36,  37,  42,  43.  Mrs.  Harvey  Tyson  White: 
“Records  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  Ill,  p.  83.  Family  data.) 
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II.  Joseph  Bennett  Brush , son  of  Zopher  and  Sarah  (Bennett) 
Brush,  was  born  in  “Ridgefield,”  Connecticut,  May  25,  1786,  bap- 
tized (as  of  Ridgebury)  September  24,  1786,  and  died  April  3 or  30, 
1858.  He  resided  at  North  Huron,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

Joseph  Bennett  Brush  married  Elizabeth  Sears,  born  in  Ridge- 
field, Connecticut,  November  25,  1791,  and  died  June  12,  1881. 
Children:  1.  Charity,  born  in  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  November  27, 
1809.  2.  Knowles  S.,  born  in  Ridgefield,  August  31,  1811.  3.  Mary- 
ette,  born  in  Ridgefield,  February  16,  1814.  4.  Zopher,  born  in 

Ridgefield,  January  23,  1816,  died  in  Clyde,  Ohio,  September  6,  1905. 
5.  Sally  B.,  born  in  Arcadia,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  April  22, 
1818.  6.  Phebe  C.,  born  in  Arcadia,  June  3,  1820.  7.  James,  born 

in  Arcadia,  December  20,  1822,  died  April  22,  1849.  8.  C.  A., 

born  in  Arcadia,  April  3,  1825,  died  August  3,  1904.  9.  Ann  Eliza- 
beth, of  whom  further.  10.  Delilah  J.,  born  in  Arcadia,  March  28, 
1830,  died  February  12,  1861.  1 1.  William,  born  in  Arcadia,  August 
30,  1832,  deceased. 

(Ibid.  Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Bene- 

dicts in  America,”  p.  255.) 

III.  Ann  Elizabeth  Brush,  daughter  of  Joseph  Bennett  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sears)  Brush,  was  born  in  Arcadia,  Wayne  County,  New  York, 
May  20,  1827,  and  died  May  14,  1900.  She  married  John  Barnum 
Benedict.  (First  Benedict  Line  VII.) 

(Henry  Marvin  Benedict:  “Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  p.  255.  Family  data.) 

(The  Crosby  Line) 

Crosby,  Crosbie,  and  Crossby  are  surnames  of  Scandinavian  ori- 
gin, signifying  those  dwelling  by  a cross,  according  to  Lower.  Crosby, 
near  Liverpool,  still  has  its  ancient  stone  cross.  Bardsley  says  that 
these  three  kindred  surnames  spring  from  townships  named  Crosby, 
in  counties  Cumberland,  Lancaster,  Lincoln,  and  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley:  “Dictionary 

of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  John  Crosby  was  born  about  1440  and  died  in  1502.  His  will 
is  dated  April  20,  1502,  at  Stillingfleet,  County  York,  England.  The 
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records  show  that  John  Crosby  was  a substantial  yeoman  of  good 
position.  He  married,  before  1470,  and  had  seven  children,  among 
them:  1.  Miles,  of  whom  further. 

(E.  D.  Crosby:  “Simon  Crosby,  the  Emigrant,  pp.  5-6.) 

II.  Miles  Crosby,  son  of  John  Crosby,  was  born  about  1483. 

Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  William. 

(Ibid,  p.  8.) 

III.  Thomas  Crosby,  son  of  Miles  Crosby,  was  born  about  1510 
and  died  in  1558-59.  He  lived  at  Shipton,  a parish  adjoining  Holme- 
on-Spalding-Moor. 

Thomas  Crosby  married,  about  1542,  Jannett  Bell,  widow  of 
John  Bell.  She  died  in  1568-69.  They  were  the  parents  of:  1. 

Anthony,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  p.  9.) 

IV.  Anthony  Crosby,  son  of  Thomas  and  Jannett  Crosby,  was 

born  in  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor  about  1545,  and  died  in  1599.  He 
married,  about  1570,  Alison,  and  they  were  the  parents  of:  1.  Ellen. 

2.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Thomas  Crosby,  son  of  Anthony  and  Alison  Crosby,  was  born 
in  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  County  York,  England,  about  1575, 
and  died  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1661.  He  was  buried 
May  6,  1661.  Thomas  Crosby  is  recorded  in  1599  as  executor  of  his 
father’s  will  by  which  he  inherited  half  the  latter’s  goods  and  the 
hundred-acre  freehold  farm  in  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  which  in 
1592  had  been  purchased  from  the  Lambert  family.  He  settled 
on  his  estate  and  added  to  his  possessions  by  his  marriage  to  Jane 
Sotheron,  daughter  of  William  and  Constance  (Lambert)  Sotheron, 
her  father  being  the  wealthiest  resident  of  the  parish. 

Thomas  Crosby,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-five,  emigrated  to  New 
England  before  1640,  his  son,  Simon,  having  preceded  him.  He  prob- 
ably went  to  live  with  his  son,  who  had  settled  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  bought  land  and  a house  in  Cambridge,  but  after  a few 
years,  when  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  died,  his  friendship 
for  the  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  others  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts, 
drew  him  there.  He  disposed  of  his  Cambridge  property  and  spent 
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the  rest  of  his  life  in  Rowley,  where  he  was  a proprietor  and  received 
grants  of  twelve  acres  of  land. 

Thomas  Crosby  married,  in  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  October 
19,  1600,  Jane  Sotheron,  daughter  of  William  and  Constance  (Lam- 
bert) Sotheron.  She  was  baptized  March  4,  1581,  and  died  in  Row- 
ley,  Massachusetts,  in  1662.  Children,  born  in  Holme-on-Spalding- 
Moor:  1.  Anthony,  born  about  1602,  died  unmarried:  buried  at 

Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  June  23,  1632.  2.  Thomas,  born  about 

1604.  3.  William,  born  about  1606.  4.  Simon,  of  whom  further. 

(E.  D.  Crosby:  “Simon  Crosby,  the  Emigrant,”  pp.  20-21,  25-27. 
“Parish  Register  at  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor.”  “Essex  Institute 
Records,  Salem,  Massachusetts.”  “Rowley  Town  Records,”  pp.  26, 

31,33.46-) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Simon  Crosby , son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Sotheron)  Crosby, 
came  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  arriving  in  the  ship  “Susan  and 
Ellen”  in  1635,  at  which  time  he  was  twenty-six  years  old.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Anna,  aged  twenty-five,  and  son  Thomas, 
eight  weeks  old.  Simon  Crosby  was  made  a freeman,  March  3,  1636, 
and  was  a selectman  in  1636  and  1638.  His  estate  passed,  in  1707, 
to  the  Rev.  William  Brattle.  He  died  in  1639. 

Simon  Crosby  married,  April  21,  1634,  Ann  Brigham,  born  in 
Holme-on-Spalding-Moor,  about  1606,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Isabel  (Watson-Ellithorpe)  Brigham.  She  married  (second)  the 
Rev.  William  Tompson,  of  Braintree,  Massachusetts.  Children  of 
Simon  and  Ann  (Brigham)  Crosby:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Simon,  born  in  August,  1637;  married,  July  15,  1659,  Rachel 
Brackett,  daughter  of  Richard  Brackett.  3.  Joseph,  born  in  Febru- 
ary, 1639;  married,  June  1,  1675,  Sarah  Brackett,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Brackett. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  477.  E.  D.  Crosby:  “Simon  Crosby,  the 
Emigrant,”  pp.  56,  63.) 

II.  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  son  of  Simon  and  Ann  (Brigham) 
Crosby,  was  born  in  England  in  1635  and  baptized  at  Holme-on- 
Spalding-Moor,  February  26,  1634-35.  He  died  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  13,  1702,  while  on  a business  trip  there. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1653,  and  preached  (though  not  yet  ordained)  at  Eastham,  Massa- 
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chusetts,  in  1655,  and  continued  there  as  minister  until  1670.  Later 
on,  he  became  a merchant  at  Harwich,  Massachusetts.  Inventory  of 
his  estate  was  £1091-16-0  with  debts  of  £717-16-0,  leaving  a net  estate 
of  £374-0-0.  His  heirs  divided  the  property  by  agreement. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  married,  about  1662,  Sarah.  She  married 
(second),  John  Miller,  Esq.,  of  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  as  his 
second  wife.  Children  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Sarah  Crosby,  born  in 
Eastham,  Massachusetts : 1.  Thomas,  born  April  7,  1663.  2.  Simon, 

born  July  5,  1665.  3.  Sarah,  born  March  24,  1667,  died  in  March, 
1705-06;  married,  about  1693,  Silas  Sears,  of  Yarmouth.  4.  Joseph, 
born  January  27,  1669.  5.  John  (twin) , born  December  4,  1670.  6. 
Thomas  (twin),  born  December  4,  1670,  died  when  ten  weeks  old. 
7.  William,  born  in  March,  1673.  8.  Ebenezer,  born  March  28, 

1675.  9.  Ann  (triplet),  born  April  15,  1678;  married  William 

Luse.  10.  Mercy  (triplet),  born  April  15,  1678;  living,  unmarried, 
in  1702.  11.  Increase  (triplet),  born  April  15,  1678,  died  young. 

12.  Eleazer,  of  whom  further. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  477.  E.  D.  Crosby;  “Simon  Crosby,  the 
Emigrant,”  p.  58.  “Barnstable  County  Probate  Records,”  Vol.  II, 
folios  148  and  201.) 

III.  Eleazer  Crosby,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Sarah  Crosby,  was 
born  either  March  31,  1680,  or  March  30,  1689.  He  was  of  East- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  He  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  First 
Parish  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts  (which  later  was  the  First  Parish 
in  Brewster),  August  30,  1724. 

Eleazer  Crosby  married,  October  24,  1706,  Patience  Freeman. 
Children : 1.  Kezia,  born  May  1 5,  1708,  baptized  September  13,  1724. 
2.  Rebecca,  born  May  12,  1709,  baptized  September  13,  1724.  3. 

Eleazer,  born  January  5,  1710-11,  baptized  September  13,  1724. 

4.  Sylvanus,  born  November  15,  1712,  baptized  September  13,  1724. 

5.  Phebe,  born  December  18,  1714,  baptized  September  13,  1724.  6. 
Sarah,  born  December  8,  1716.  7.  Isaac,  of  whom  further.  8.  Mary, 
born  November  28,  1722,  baptized  September  13,  1724.  9.  Patience, 
born  October  29,  1728. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  477.  E.  D.  Crosby:  “Simon  Crosby,  the 
Emigrant,”  p.  58.  “Mayflower  Descendant,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  208-09; 
Vol.  VI,  p.  1 52.) 
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IV.  Isaac  Crosby,  son  of  Eleazer  and  Patience  (Freeman)  Crosby, 
was  born  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  October  1 8 , 1719,  and  baptized 
in  First  Parish,  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  September  13,  1724.  He 
settled  in  Harwich,  Massachusetts,  and  his  wife,  Mercy,  was  received 
into  full  communion  in  the  First  Parish  in  Brewster,  Massachusetts, 
June  21,  1767.  Isaac  Crosby  removed  from  Harwich,  Barnstable 
County,  Massachusetts,  and  settled  at  Southeast  and  Carmel,  Put- 
nam County,  New  York. 

Isaac  Crosby  married,  October  7,  1742,  Mercy  Foster,  born  July 
29,  1722,  daughter  of  Chillingsworth  and  Ruth  Foster,  and  sister  to 
Mary  Foster,  who  married  David  Paddock,  of  Yarmouth,  Massa- 
chusetts. Children:  1.  Jerusha,  of  whom  further.  2.  Tabitha,  bap- 

tized July  26,  1767.  3.  Eleazer,  baptized  in  1769.  4.  Isaac,  baptized 
September  15,  1771.  5.  Reuben,  baptized  August  14,  1774.  6. 

Mercy,  baptized  August  18,  1776.  7.  Elizabeth,  baptized  April  1, 

1781. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  477.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,”  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  398-99.  “New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Record,”  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  hi.  “Mayflower  Descend- 
ant,” Vol.  IV,  p.  209;  Vol.  VI,  p.  152;  Vol.  VIII,  p.  160;  Vol.  XII, 
pp.  39,  98,  100,  102,  136,  138.) 

V.  Jerusha  Crosby,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mercy  (Foster) 
Crosby,  was  born  June  29,  1754,  and  died  in  1821.  She  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  Eleazer  Benedict.  (First  Benedict  Line  V.) 

(H.  M.  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in  America,” 
pp.  244,  247-48.) 

(The  Second  Benedict  Line) 

For  arms,  introduction,  and  first  generation,  see  the  First  Bene- 
dict Line. 

II.  James  Benedict,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Bridgum)  Bene- 
dict, died  after  August,  1717,  at  which  time  he  deeded  property.  He 
was  one  of  the  eight  men  who  purchased  and  settled  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut. With  him  there  were  his  brother,  Samuel  Benedict,  his 
brother-in-law,  James  Beebe,  and  Dr.  Woods,  an  Englishman. 

James  Benedict  married  (first),  May  10,  1676,  Sarah  Gregory, 
born  December  3,  1652,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  Gregory;  he 
married  (second),  prior  to  March,  1707-08,  Sarah  (Porter)  Andrus, 
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daughter  of  Robert  Porter  and  widow  of  Abraham  Andrus.  Chil- 
dren: i.  Sarah,  born  June  16,  1677.  2.  Rebecca,  born  in  1679,  died 

March  20,  1709;  married,  January  17,  1704-05,  Samuel  Keeler,  Jr., 
of  Norwalk.  3.  Phoebe,  born  in  1682;  probably  married  Thomas 
Taylor.  4.  James,  born  in  1685,  the  first  white  male  child  to  be  born 
in  Danbury,  Connecticut;  his  will  was  proved  June  23,  1761 ; he  mar- 
ried Mary  Andrus,  his  step-sister.  5.  John,  of  whom  further.  6. 
Thomas,  born  November  9,  1694,  died  July  4,  1776;  married  Abigail 
Hoyt.  7.  Elizabeth,  born  in  July,  1696;  probably  married  Samuel 
Taylor. 

(Henry  M.  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  24,  283-84.  Royal  R.  Hinman:  “A  Catalogue  of  the 
Names  of  the  Early  Puritan  Settlers  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,” 
p.  192.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers 

of  New  England,”  Vol.  I,  p.  164.) 

III.  Captain  John  Benedict,  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Gregory) 
Benedict,  was  born  in  October,  1689,  and  died  February,  1771.  His 
will  was  proved  March  25,  1771,  and  his  estate  distributed  May  15, 
1771.  His  real  estate  was  valued  at  £608  6 is. ; clear  movable  estate, 
£111  13s.  iod.  He  named  his  widow  Ruth,  and  children:  John,  the 
oldest  son;  Josiah,  second;  James,  third;  Joseph,  fourth;  Jachin, 
youngest;  widow  Sarah  Crofut,  his  eldest  daughter;  Rebecca,  wife 
of  Matthew  Crofut;  Phoebe,  wife  of  Samuel  Benedict;  Ebenezer, 
grandson;  Rachel,  wife  of  David  Barnum,  granddaughter;  Ruth, 
wife  of  Caleb  Benedict,  granddaughter;  the  last  three  being  children 
of  Rachel,  who  married  Ebenezer  Benedict.  John  Benedict  was  styled 
Captain  and  was  a member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  in  October, 
1739;  October,  1747;  May,  1749;  May,  1750;  October,  1755;  May, 
1764;  October,  1764;  and  May,  1765. 

Captain  John  Benedict  married  (first)  Rachel,  who  was  born  in 
1690  and  died  in  February,  1765;  he  married  (second)  Ruth.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  John,  born  in  1717,  died  March  17,  1792;  married  Lydia. 

2.  Josiah,  married  Sarah,  who  was  born  in  1731.  3.  James,  married 
(first)  Mercy  Nobles;  (second)  Polly  Billings.  4.  Jachin,  born  in 
1727,  died  October  2,  1785;  married  (first)  Sarah;  (second) , August 
28,  1776,  Ann  Starr.  5.  Joseph,  born  in  1728,  died  December 
15,  1815;  married,  October  24,  1750,  Elizabeth  Hall.  6.  Sarah, 
married  a Mr.  Crofut.  7.  Rebecca,  married  Matthew  Crofut.  8. 
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Phoebe,  of  whom  further.  9.  Rachel,  married  Ebenezer  Benedict. 
(First  Benedict  Line  III,  Child  3.) 

(Henry  M.  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  283-84,  286-88.  Royal  R.  Hinman:  “A  Catalogue 

of  the  Names  of  the  Early  Puritan  Settlers  of  Connecticut,”  p.  192.) 

IV.  Phcebe  Benedict,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Rachel  Bene- 
dict, married  Samuel  (3)  Benedict.  (First  Benedict  Line  IV.) 

(Henry  M.  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in 

America,”  pp.  244,  284.) 

(The  Pickett  Line) 

Pickett,  as  a surname,  may  be  a corruption  of  Pickard;  there  is 
an  estate  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  South  Perott,  Dorset,  England. 
The  family  is  also  of  record  in  Wiltshire,  where  the  Picketts  were  at 
one  time  represented  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to  each  ten  thou- 
sand population.  Lower  says  that  Pickett  is  a known  corruption  of 
Pigott  or  Pigot,  from  the  ancient  personal  name  Picot. 

(H.  B.  Guppy:  “Homes  of  Family  Names  in  Great  Britain,”  pp. 
399)  535-  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  John  Pickett,  who  was  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1648,  and 
of  record  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  1650,  died  April  11,  1684.  He 
was  a constable  of  Stratford  in  1667,  a selectman  in  1669,  and  a rep- 
resentative in  1673  and  1675. 

John  Pickett  married  Margaret,  who  died  October  6,  1683  or 
1685.  Children,  four  eldest  baptized  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
November  19,  1648:  1.  John,  married,  January  19,  1672-73,  Mary 

Crosse,  who  died  October  7,  1687.  2.  James,  married,  July  17,  1673, 
Rebecca  Keller.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  4.  Sarah,  married, 
December  19,  1665,  Robert  Lane.  5.  Rebecca,  born  June  30,  1650; 
married,  December  31,  1673,  James  Sention.  6.  Daniel,  born  Janu- 
ary 21,  1652;  married,  September  13,  1683,  Mary  Uffoot.  7.  Jacob, 
baptized  September  3,  1654. 

(Samuel  Orcutt:  “A  History  of  the  Old  Town  of  Stratford  and 
the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Part  II,  pp.  1268-69.  J.  Sav- 
age: “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Connecticut,” 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  424.  Sidney  Perley:  “History  of  Salem,  Massachu- 

setts,” Vol.  II,  p.  188.) 

II.  Thomas  Pickett,  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Pickett,  was 
baptized  November  19,  1648.  He  married,  November  16,  1676, 
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Abigail  Seymour,  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Seymour.  Children:  i.  Abigail,  of  whom  further.  2.  Hannah,  born 
May  20,  1680.  3.  Jacob,  born  February  16,  1682. 

(Sidney  Perley:  “History  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  II,  p. 
188.  Samuel  Orcutt:  “History  of  the  Old  d own  of  Stratford  and 

the  City  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,”  Part  II,  p.  1269.) 

III.  Abigail  Pickett,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Seymour) 
Pickett,  was  born  July  30,  1678.  She  married  Samuel  (2)  Benedict. 
(First  Benedict  Line  III.) 

(H.  M.  Benedict:  “The  Genealogy  of  the  Benedicts  in  America,” 
pp.  242-43.) 
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Book  Note 

TENDER  OF  PEACE;  The  Terms  on  Which  Civilized 
Nations  Can,  If  They  Will,  Avoid  Warfare.  By  John 
Bates  Clark.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press. 
Pp.  57.  $1.00.) 

This  brief  volume,  published  on  Armistice  Day  of  this  year 
( 1 93  5 ) , comes  from  its  author  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  John  Bates 
Clark  is  an  economist  and  has  spanned  years  enough  to  have  seen  much 
of  war.  A Tender  of  Peace  presents  a way  for  abolishing  war.  It  is 
not  a closely  argued  presentation,  and  one  is  left  with  unanswered 
questions.  Dr.  Clark  gives  us,  rather,  the  precipitate  of  long  experi- 
ence. The  reader  will  not  find  in  it  novelty,  nor  in  its  preliminary 
ideas  aught  that  is  new.  He  will  find  a proffer  of  peace  which  the 
author  believes,  if  acted  upon,  will  abolish  war. 

Behind  method  is  the  belief  that  “wars  can  be  prevented.”  The 
increasing  economic  interrelationships  of  nations  make  peace  increas- 
ingly desirable.  Moreover,  “world  economics  demands  the  preven- 
tion of  war.” 

“How  shall  wars  be  prevented?  Between  man  and  man  in  local 
communities  the  resources  for  peaceful  living  are  laws  and  courts 
backed  by  armed  forces  that  are  too  strong  to  be  challenged.”  The 
threat  of  armed  force  is  the  way  to  peace.  Dr.  Clark’s  word  is 
“potential  defense.”  “Potential  defense  is  the  only  sufficient  pre- 
ventative of  offense There  will  be  no  war  in  a world  in  which 

every  power  knows  that  if  it  enters  on  a marauding  course  of  action, 
it  will  encounter  the  forces  of  the  community  of  states  of  which  it  is  a 
member.” 

Though  the  author  recognizes  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  best 
organization  for  peace  to  date,  and  seems  to  think  of  it  as  the  agency 
of  “potential  defense,”  specific  changes  in  the  League  constitution  are 
not  suggested. 

Irving  Stoddard  Kull. 

Rutgers  University. 
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American  Law  Makers  in  a Royal  Setting 

By  Clifford  Gessler,  Litt.  D.,  San  Francisco, 
Author  and  Editor 

HE  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  the  only 
lawmaking  body  in  the  United  States  that  meets  in  a 
former  royal  palace.  Its  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
only  such  American  group  that  deliberates  in  a former 
throne  room.  The  Executive  Building  in  Honolulu,  since  1900  the 
home  of  the  territorial  government,  is  Iolani  Palace,  built  for  Kala- 
kaua,  last  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  on  the  site  of  earlier 
royal  residences  occupied  by  kings  and  queens  from  the  time  of  the 
Kamehameha  dynasty.  In  the  old  throne  room,  between  windows  still 
hung  with  heavy  brocades,  and  beneath  the  crystal  chandeliers  that 
shone  on  brilliant  courts,  the  business  of  the  representative  assembly 
is  conducted.  The  throne  itself  is  in  the  Bishop  Museum,  but  its 
pedestal  is  in  its  old  place,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  enters  by  the 
same  curtained  doorway  that  admitted  royalty,  and  sits  beneath  the 
same  canopy. 

The  Territorial  Senate  meets  in  what  used  to  be  the  dining  room 
and  drawing  room,  and  committees  of  both  Houses  have  their  offices 
in  the  basement  rooms  that  were  the  royal  kitchen,  winery  and  quar- 
ters of  the  chamberlain.  The  Governor  of  the  Territory  occupies  as 
his  office  the  King’s  bedroom,  and  the  music  room  is  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Territory.  The  Attorney-General  studies  questions 
of  law  in  the  former  boudoir  of  the  Queen. 

Though  much  of  the  original  furniture  has  been  removed,  the 
palace  in  other  respects  has  been  preserved  much  as  it  was.  From  its 
high  walls,  the  painted  features  of  Hawaii’s  kings  and  queens,  of 
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chiefs  and  chiefesses,  and  of  European  rulers,  look  down  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  representatives  of  an  American  people.  The 
round  mirrors  in  which  staff  officers  used  to  observe  who  was  com- 
ing up  the  broad  driveway,  remain  in  place  upon  the  long  verandas. 
The  woodwork  of  the  interior,  selected  from  the  finest  Hawaiian 
hardwoods,  is  as  highly  polished  as  of  old. 

The  many  portraits,  some  of  them  splendid  examples  of  art  and 
all  priceless  in  historical  value,  include  such  interesting  ones  as  two 
likenesses  of  Kamehameha,  conqueror  of  the  islands  and  first  King 
of  the  united  Hawaii — the  most  conspicuous  human  link  between  pre- 
discovery and  modern  times.  In  the  throne  room  is  an  oil  painting 
said  to  be  an  early  copy  of  an  original  painted  by  M.  Choris,  artist 
with  the  Kotzebue  expedition,  in  1 8 1 6,  of  the  King  wearing  his  famous 
feather  cloak.  The  other,  a copy  made  about  1850,  represents  the 
ruler  wearing  a red  vest  that  had  been  given  him  by  Captain  George 
Vancouver. 

Memories  of  Europe  and  of  other  vanished  thrones  cluster  about 
the  portraits  of  King  William  I of  Prussia  and  of  Field  Marshal 
Blucher,  presented  by  the  Prussian  ruler  to  Kamehameha  III  in  1830, 
in  acknowledgment  of  Hawaiian  feather  capes  that  had  been  sent  to 
Berlin.  These  German  portraits,  with  one  of  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, were  lost  for  many  years  but  were  found,  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
palace  attic.  Letters  that  accompanied  them,  on  parchment  and  signed 
by  the  Prussian  rulers,  are  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  Hawaii. 

A full  length  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  sent  by  him  to 
Kamehameha  III  as  a mark  of  friendship,  bears  the  scars  of  bullets 
fired  in  the  abortive  revolution  of  1889.  Rebels  had  taken  possession 
of  a bungalow  in  the  palace  grounds,  from  which  they  were  dislodged 
after  a few  hours’  fighting.  Loyal  sharpshooters,  firing  from  the 
tower  of  Kawaiahao  church,  across  the  way,  riddled  the  picture.  The 
French  government  has  several  times  attempted  to  acquire  it  for  the 
National  Gallery  in  Paris. 

Likenesses  of  Napoleon  III  of  France,  Alexander  II  of  Russia, 
Earl  Beaconsfield  (Disraeli),  and  William  E.  Gladstone  hang  among 
those  of  Hawaii  notables — among  them  Judge  Sanford  B.  Dole,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaiian  Republic  and  first  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
and  the  beloved  Prince  Jonah  Kuhio  Kalanianaole,  twenty  years  dele- 
gate to  the  United  States  Congress  and  as  popular  in  Washington  as 
in  his  native  Territory. 
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Associations  of  more  ancient  time  cluster  about  the  grassy  mound, 
encircled  by  a low  iron  fence,  in  the  palace  grounds  opposite  the 
Archives  Building.  Here  stood,  until  1865,  the  coral  tomb  that 
housed  the  bodies  of  the  Hawaiian  kings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  Kamehameha.  His  last  resting  place  is  unknown — probably  in 
some  secluded  cave  in  a precipitous  cliff — for  he  was  buried  in  accord- 
ance with  ancient  Hawaiian  customs,  that  no  enemy  might  ever  dese- 
crate his  bones. 

The  coffins  were  removed  in  1865  to  the  royal  mausoleum  in 
Nuuanu  Valley,  and  the  tomb  in  the  palace  grounds  razed.  It  was 
there  that  the  national  archives  were  hidden  during  the  occupation  of 
Honolulu  by  British  forces  in  1843,  and  Gerrit  P.  Judd,  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Finance,  worked  secretly  at  night  in  the  window- 
less tomb,  using  the  lid  of  the  coffin  of  Queen  Kaahumanu  as  a desk. 

Many  other  historic  associations  are  connected  with  the  old 
palace.  It  was  here  that  Kalakaua  signed  the  first  liberal  constitu- 
tion, in  1887.  Here,  too,  his  funeral  was  held  after  his  death  in  San 
Francisco  in  1891.  It  saw  the  scenes  of  the  revolution  of  1893  that 
ended  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  and  one  of  its  upper  rooms  was  for 
nine  months  the  prison  of  Queen  Liliuokalani  after  the  attempted 
counter-revolt  in  1895.  On  its  steps,  in  1898,  was  held  the  ceremony 
that  marked  formal  entry  of  Hawaii  into  the  United  States. 

The  bandstand  in  the  grounds,  bearing  representations  of  the  flags 
of  many  nations,  was  the  coronation  stand  of  King  Kalakaua,  recall- 
ing the  pomp  and  glitter  of  the  court  in  that  merry  monarch’s  time. 
Two  obsolete  field  guns  flanking  the  stone  steps  of  the  Executive  Build- 
ing are  mute  witnesses  of  the  days  when  Kalakaua’s  Guard  was  a 
smart,  if  not  large,  military  organization.  At  the  recent  observance 
of  Army  Day,  they  contrasted  sharply  with  the  long  modern  artillery 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  forces  that  now  guard  the  Territory. 

The  building  itself  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Kalakaua  and  was 
first  occupied  early  in  1883.  The  Masonic  fraternity  of  Honolulu  laid 
the  corner  stone,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  who  was  a thirty-third 
degree  Scottish  Rite  Mason  and  a Knight  Templar.  Foreshadowing 
the  further  development  of  American  relations  which  culminated  in 
Hawaii’s  becoming  a part  of  the  United  States,  officers  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  “Lackawanna”  attended  the  ceremony.  Completion  of  the 
structure  was  celebrated  by  a banquet  of  the  United  Masonic  lodges 
of  the  city. 
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T.  J.  Baker,  a noted  architect  of  the  time,  designed  the  building, 
and  its  style  was  described  in  the  contemporary  local  press  as  “Ameri- 
can Florentine.”  It  is  of  brick,  faced  with  cement,  and  trimmed  with 
concrete  blocks.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  a basement  and  attic,  has 
a tower  at  each  corner,  and  higher  towers  at  the  front  and  rear  center. 
The  ground  plan  is  120  by  140  feet,  and  the  height  to  the  top  of  the 
central  towers  80  feet. 

Several  royal  residences  had  stood  on  the  site,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  an  ancient  sacred  place  dedicated  to  Polynesian  gods.  Its  old 
name,  Iolani,  translated  “Bird  of  Heaven,”  was  that  of  the  unpreten- 
tious coral  “palace”  of  Kamehameha  III,  which  was  the  official  royal 
headquarters  of  several  sovereigns  from  1846  to  1878.  Memoirs  of 
a contemporary  resident  of  Honolulu  recall  that  Kamehameha  III  sel- 
dom used  it  except  for  public  functions,  preferring  to  live  in  Hawaiian 
style  in  a cottage  in  the  yard. 

To  those  who  know  the  history  of  the  place,  the  very  gateways 
that  open  upon  the  four  streets  surrounding  the  palace  grounds  are 
full  of  associations.  The  late  Albert  Pierce  Taylor,  librarian  of  the 
Archives,  has  left  a record  of  these  gates,  each  of  which  had  its 
Hawaiian  name  connected  with  some  conspicuous  figure  in  history, 
and  its  particular  use.  There  are  four  main  gates,  which  stand  open 
today,  without  guards  or  sentries,  and  the  high  wall  that  once  enclosed 
the  grounds  has  been  lowered.  A small  iron  gate,  in  a corner  of  the 
grounds,  often  escapes  observation.  The  late  Queen  Liliuokalani,  in 
her  memoirs,  relates  that  it  was  placed  there  largely  for  the  use  of 
her  husband,  Governor  John  Dominis,  who  disliked  the  military  for- 
malities required  in  passing  through  the  main  entrances.  Kalakaua 
himself  is  said  to  have  used  it  when  he  wanted  to  go  in  and  out  without 
ceremony. 

Though  the  building  itself  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  its 
grounds  and  associations  form  a pageant  of  history  from  the  feudal 
days  of  Hawaii,  when  primitive  insignia  waved  over  chiefs  clad  in 
brilliant  feather  cloaks  and  head-dresses,  down  through  the  gold  lace 
and  silken  gowns  of  the  period  when  Hawaii’s  court  was  modeled  on 
those  of  Europe,  to  the  less  colorful  but,  to  us  today,  more  homelike 
modern  American  Hawaii. 
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THRONE  ROOM  IN  FORMER  IOLANT  PALACE 


Calvin  Coolidge 

By  Perlie  P.  Fallon,  New  York  City 


T is  hard  to  define  and  fix  character.  It  is  more  difficult 
when  we  seek  to  define  the  nature  of  a person.  Then 
our  definition  of  character  becomes  broader.  We  try  to 
reach  the  inner  depths  of  a man.  We  seek  to  define  what 
is  essential  in  him.  We  try  to  sweep  aside  the  surface  impressions  and 
to  reach  the  fundamental.  The  ordinary  man  sometimes  creates 
impressions  of  hidden  qualities  upon  which  we  rely.  We  speak  of 
esteeming  such  men.  We  say  they  have  character.  Besides  character 
in  this  sense  each  man  has  certain  qualities  in  his  nature.  These  repre- 
sent his  richness.  With  ordinary  men  the  definition  of  these  things  is 
not  easy.  In  the  case  of  a public  man  it  is  less  easy.  The  world  of 
politics  invites  poses  beyond  which  it  is  necessary  to  penetrate.  The 
man  we  are  to  study  here  enjoyed  esteem  in  a very  great  degree.  He 
also  gave  the  impression  of  a nature  that  was  profound.  There  was 
in  him  a granite  firmness,  a calm  readiness  which  we  would  like  to 
explore  and  justify.  He  is  fixed  in  memory  by  places  geographically 
remote.  We  recall  his  youth  in  agricultural  Vermont.  We  recall  him 
in  the  State  House  of  Massachusetts,  the  Bulfinch  State  House,  artis- 
tically rich,  rich  in  its  historical  traditions.  We  recall  the  picture  of 
the  father  swearing  in  his  son  as  President  by  the  light  of  a kerosene 
lamp  in  the  Vermont  farmhouse.  We  recall  him  in  the  White  House. 
All  of  these  pictures  help  to  fix  our  recollection  of  him.  Some  of  them 
are  accidental  in  time  or  place.  They  fix  an  event  but  do  not  explain 
or  define  a nature.  Let  us  look  into  the  Senate  Chamber  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Forty  leather  chairs  arranged  about  a large  circular  desk 
within  a railing  bar,  dominated  by  the  President’s  dais  and  great  chair 
standing  outside  the  circle  and  against  the  north  wall.  Above  the 
walls  of  white  Doric  entablatures  rise  the  galleries  with  balustrades 
and  Doric  columns  supporting  flat  Doric  cornices.  A vault  finds  its 
support  in  the  four  pillars  which  form  the  corners  of  the  chamber. 
The  atmosphere  is  one  of  quiet  dignity.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the 
galleries  bring  the  eye  to  the  four  pillars,  and  with  the  Doric  columns 
sweep  it  up  to  the  vault  with  its  low  archivolts  reaching  from  pillar  to 
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pillar.  There  is  one  picture  in  the  chamber.  It  hangs  in  the  south 
gallery  opposite  the  President’s  great  chair.  At  first  a picture  seems 
foreign  to  the  dignity  of  the  room  which  conceals  its  complexity  in 
simplicity  just  as  a work  of  art  suppresses  the  means  by  which  the 
master  formed  it.  But  the  chamber  has  a practical  tradition  and  the 
portrait  is  a part  of  it.  Calvin  Coolidge  looks  out  from  this  south 
gallery  over  the  chamber  toward  the  dais  from  which  he  presided  in 
1914  and  1915.  He  is  standing  with  his  hands  crossed  in  front  and 
there  is  a ring  with  a large  dark  stone  on  the  third  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  He  is  as  correct,  as  simple,  as  dignified  as  the  chamber.  The 
picture  standing  alone  in  the  chamber  is  a symbol  of  the  man.  He 
stood  alone,  he  was  considered  different  and  even  odd.  He  did  not 
readily  mix  with  others.  Yet  he  maintained  an  immense  contact  with 
people.  The  popular  majorities  by  which  he  was  elected  to  the  various 
offices  which  he  held  never  diminished  from  one  election  to  another. 
They  always  increased.  The  quiet  of  the  chamber  is  often  disturbed 
by  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  there.  Then  the  human  and 
the  political  elements  assert  themselves.  The  great  chair  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  a vantage  point  from  which  to  observe  the  passions  of  men  and 
the  forms  of  compromise  and  adjustment  of  interest  which  make  up 
what  we  call  politics.  It  is  also  a school  in  which  to  learn  the  proc- 
esses of  representative  government.  But  we  imagine  the  rise  and  fall 
of  this  human  tide  limited  by  the  traditions  which  the  quiet  dignity  of 
the  chamber  seem  to  intensify:  an  acceptance  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, a belief  in  the  institutions  set  up  to  perpetuate  it  and  recog- 
nition of  law  as  a rule  of  action.  These  were  not,  however,  the  things 
which  attracted  Coolidge  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate.  “I  wanted 
to  be  President  of  the  Senate,”  he  writes,  “because  it  was  a chance  to 
emerge  from  being  a purely  local  figure  to  a place  of  State-wide  dis- 
tinction and  authority.” 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  his  career  in  public  office  was 
based  on  ambition  alone.  We  will  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we  say  he 
was  ambitious  to  excel  in  the  offices  he  held  but  always  under  the  legal 
and  constitutional  limits  which  were  imposed  upon  these  offices.  In 
his  attempts  to  ascertain  and  act  within  the  fundamental  limitations  of 
the  law  we  are  very  close  to  understanding  and  defining  him.  He 
understood  the  form  of  government  and  gave  it  not  only  an  unqualified 
acceptance  but  a veneration.  With  him  the  phrase  “law  is  a rule  of 
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action”  is  of  deep  significance.  He  was  ambitious  to  become  a law- 
yer. There  we  find  him  exerting  himself  toward  a given  end  from 
the  days  of  his  youth  when  he  went  with  his  father  to  serve  processes. 
This  road  of  ambition  was  followed  persistently  through  the  Black 
River  Academy,  Amherst  College  and  on  to  Northampton.  But  his 
ambition  was  directed  toward  achieving  the  standing  of  a lawyer.  He 
does  not  claim  skill  in  practice.  He  says  he  was  inclined  to  settle  cases. 
“This,”  he  writes,  “did  not  give  me  much  experience  in  the  trial  of 

cases  so  I never  became  very  proficient  in  that  art ” 

If  we  would  understand  his  career  in  politics,  we  must  approach 
him  not  in  terms  of  ambition  but  in  the  environment  out  of  which  he 
came.  We  must  search  out  how  far  the  traditions  and  humanness  of 
the  Senate  influenced  and  moulded  his  thought.  We  must  also  go 
beyond  the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  first  forms  of  government  he  knew. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  New  England  of  1907.  We  delude  ourselves 
sometimes  as  to  the  past.  What  is  removed  from  us  we  see  with  a 
rose-colored  glass.  What  is  near  at  hand  rests  under  the  scrutiny  of 
our  observation.  But  there  are  some  things  definitely  fixed  in  the 
agricultural  life  of  the  New  England  of  1907.  Life  was  hard.  A liv- 
ing was  earned  by  actual  toil.  Money  had  to  be  earned.  Its  value 
was  known.  The  form  of  local  government,  the  town  meeting,  was 
a direct  form  of  government.  When  the  farmers  assembled  at  the 
town  house  in  the  early  spring  they  came  in  response  to  a summons 
which  stated  exactly  what  business  was  to  be  transacted.  It  was 
expressed  in  what  was  known  as  the  town  warrant.  The  business  was 
orderly.  An  article  not  in  the  warrant  might  not  be  considered.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  a moderator.  It  was  a position  of  dis- 
tinction. It  required  absolute  fairness,  a steady  head  and  a knowledge 
of  parliamentary  practice.  The  distinction  which  was  recognized  was 
not  that  dependent  on  clothes.  The  debate  was  close  to  the  subject. 
Long-winded  speeches  there  were.  But  they  were  soon  cut  off.  The 
citizens  knew  each  other.  Some  men  stood  out  as  men  of  discretion. 
When  their  brief  comment  upon  a proposal  had  been  heard  argument 
became  superfluous.  When  a farmer  moved  or  voted  upon  an  article 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  he  knew  that  the  tax  collector  would 
come  to  his  house  in  the  fall  to  collect  his  contribution  to  the  cost. 
There  was  always  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  legal  form  under 
which  the  proceedings  were  held.  The  statute  was  conclusive.  The 
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proceedings  were  marked  by  formality  and  grave  dignity.  The  town 
offices  were  not  lucrative  positions.  But  there  was  an  honest  and 
homely  distinction  in  them.  The  attainment  of  office  was  an  end  in 
itself.  It  was  not  tied  up  with  anything  else.  It  was  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  right  men  to  serve.  They  often  assumed  office  only 
after  a certain  deliberation.  They  often  chose  not  to  run. 

Those  who  had  gone  out  from  these  communities  and  attained  dis- 
tinction elsewhere  were  held  in  esteem;  they  were  invited  back  to 
deliver  addresses  on  general  or  special  holidays.  These  things  influ- 
enced Coolidge’s  attitude  toward  life.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  recon- 
cile all  this  with  the  cynical  view  of  Coolidge  as  an  evasive,  scheming, 
ambitious  man  with  a keen  eye  for  the  main  chance  representing  the 
Massachusetts  railroad  interests  in  the  State  Senate,  and  Wall  Street 
in  the  Presidency.  We  sufficiently  identify  this  viewpoint  when  we 
place  it  in  the  period  of  1929:  an  era  in  which  purchasing  agents  on 
small  salaries  rode  in  Rolls  Royce  automobiles  and  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  expensive  country  clubs  was  naturally  cynical  in  its  viewpoint. 
Insofar  as  it  could  visualize  the  New  England  of  1907  it  could  do  so 
only  with  a sneer.  The  motivation  of  Coolige  must  be  found  in  the 
world  from  which  he  developed.  It  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  retained  something  of  the  natural  in  themselves.  It  was 
a world  where  life  was  hard  but  men  found  compensation  in  being 
proud  and  independent.  Coolidge  made  useful  friends.  He  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  meet  throughout  his  life  the  neighborliness  of 

his  first  home.  “Wherever  I went  I found  good  people From 

the  hearthstone  of  my  father’s  fireside  to  the  court  room  at  Northamp- 
ton they  had  all  been  kind  and  helpful  to  me.”  This  shows  that  he 
kept  his  early  outlook  on  life  fresh  and  clean.  In  an  age  that  was 
becoming  cynical  he  was  not  a cynic.  He  sought  office  by  political 
means.  But  he  was  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  political  mind.  He 
distinguished  “the  mind  of  the  country”  from  the  political  mind.  The 
mind  of  the  country,  he  states,  is  largely  intent  upon  its  own  personal 
affairs  and  while  not  greatly  interested  in  the  government  is  desirous 
of  seeing  it  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  dignified  manner  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  welfare.  This  he  says  is  the  great  power 
in  our  government.  But  the  direct  authority  is  vested  in  the  political 
mind;  which  he  did  not  always  understand.  To  him  it  was  a mixture 
of  vanity  and  timidity,  an  obsequious  attitude  at  one  moment  and  a 
delusion  of  grandeur  at  another.  It  looks  on  everything  as  artificial, 
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nothing  as  natural.  When  Coolidge  took  a position  on  great  issues  he 
reached  out  to  the  mind  of  the  country.  His  dependence  on  it  was  the 
corner  stone  of  his  faith.  His  full  acceptance  of  the  legal  structure 
of  the  government,  his  belief  in  law  as  a rule  of  action  were  neces- 
sarily based  on  his  faith.  We  see  how  strong  a hold  he  had  on  it  and 
we  answer  sufficiently  the  cynical  view  of  his  career  when  we  consider 
the  oil  and  other  departmental  scandals  which  were  debated  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1924.  At  that  time  he  had  held  various 
public  offices  over  a period  of  sixteen  years.  The  point  with  respect 
to  the  corruption  which  had  occurred  during  the  administration  of  the 
government  by  his  party  was  hammered  by  his  political  adversaries 
with  a giant’s  effort  and  a politician’s  verbosity.  He  disposed  of  it 
with  a single  phrase : “On  that  issue  the  people  know  where  I stand.” 
Abel  Bonnard  says  that  grandeur  in  a work  of  art  rests  in  its  retain- 
ing in  itself  some  of  its  power.  We  may  say  that  some  public  men 
are,  in  this  respect,  like  the  great  works  of  art  and  of  these  Coolidge 
was  one.  He  used  no  ostensible  means  to  compel  admiration  and  the 
effect  he  produced  arose  from  his  profoundness.  If  there  is  a Coolidge 
“myth”  that  is  its  essence.  We,  therefore,  find  the  key  to  Coolidge’s 
career  in  the  environment  from  which  he  came  and  in  traditions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate  where  he  had  his  first  broad  experience  with 
public  affairs.  There  he  learned  legislation  and  politics  by  practical 
experience.  There  he  had  his  opportunity  to  observe  and  reflect  upon 
the  motives  and  passions  of  men.  There  and  in  the  town  meeting  he 
learned  the  traditions  of  our  government. 

But  we  also  find  in  his  legislative  experience  the  origin  of  another 
characteristic  of  his  thought.  He  learned  there  the  nature  of  law  as 
a rule  of  action.  He  carried  this  conception  into  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  an  executive.  We  here  reach  a fundamental  plane  of  his 
character  and  the  chart  which  explains  his  executive  actions.  He  had 
been  a legislator  before  he  became  an  executive.  He  saw  the  place  of 
each  of  these  functions  in  the  scheme  of  government.  His  conception 
of  the  executive  power  was  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  law 
was  for  him  the  key  to  executive  action.  We  find  him  continually 
going  back  to  the  statutes.  Writing  of  the  Boston  police  strike,  he 
states:  “I  consulted  the  law  as  is  my  custom.”  When  a Federal 

commission  brought  differences  among  its  members  as  to  their  author- 
ity to  him  for  solution,  he  suggested  they  consult  the  statute.  When 
he  learned  at  Plymouth  that  he  must  assume  the  Presidency,  we  find 
him  looking  over  the  Constitution  to  ascertain  the  procedure  and  form 
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of  oath.  He  accepted  his  place  in  the  arrangement  of  governmental 
power.  He  had  no  egoism  that  his  election  as  Governor  or  President 
endowed  him  with  any  powers  as  a superman.  This  kept  him  from 
any  attempts  to  coerce  the  coordinate  branches  of  the  government.  “I 
never  felt  it  was  my  duty,”  he  writes,  “to  attempt  to  coerce  Senators 
or  Representatives,  or  to  take  reprisals.  The  people  sent  them  to 
Washington.  I felt  I had  discharged  my  duty  when  I had  done  the 
best  I could  with  them.”  As  a party  leader  he  accepted  the  duty  of 
securing  cooperation.  Hence  the  White  House  breakfasts  and  the 
summoning  of  leaders  to  the  executive  offices.  Some  of  those  so  sum- 
moned complained  they  were  only  greeted  with  long  silences.  He  held 
the  office  under  law  which  he  defined  as  a rule  of  action.  This  concep- 
tion excluded  the  spectacular  and  the  dramatic.  It  did  not  relieve  him 
from  the  responsibility  created  by  the  law  and  his  acceptance  of  this 
responsibility  in  its  full  sense  often  created  drama  that  was  even  incon- 
sistent with  his  conception  of  the  office.  Where  fundamental  principle 
was  involved  there  was  not  silence  but  reverberating  action.  It  natu- 
rally came  with  greater  force.  It  has  been  said  that  when  backed  into 
a corner  he  would  fight.  It  would  be  better  to  say  that  when  his  con- 
ception of  government  had  been  exceeded  he  felt  free  to  declare  him- 
self in  definite  terms.  “There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public 
safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  anytime,”  he  declared  with  reference  to 
the  Boston  police  strike.  “The  government  has  no  money  to  dis- 
tribute to  any  class  of  its  citizens  that  it  does  not  take  from  the  pockets 
of  the  people,”  he  wrote  in  opposing  a bonus  to  able-bodied  veterans. 
“I  favor  the  policy  of  economy,  not  because  I wish  to  save  money,  but 
because  I wish  to  save  people,”  he  wrote  in  urging  his  plans  for  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  government.  “My  oath  was  not  to  take  a chance 
on  the  Constitution.  It  was  to  support  it,”  he  wrote  in  vetoing  a State 
beer  bill.  These  sparks  glow  with  a brighter  light  because  they  come 
from  an  executive  who  accepted  the  exact  duties  of  the  office  as  defined 
by  law.  Those  who  assert  he  dodged  either  the  police  strike  or  the 
coal  strike  forget  that  he  never  held  himself  out  as  a superman.  He 
accepted  the  office  as  it  was  created.  In  that  sense  he  stands  as  a 
great  executive.  We  are  apt,  at  this  point,  to  quarrel  with  his  eco- 
nomic thought.  But  we  must  clearly  distinguish  law  from  economic 
philosophy.  Coolidge  saw  and  grasped  the  form  of  government.  He 
understood  the  Constitution.  He  carried  his  thought  into  action. 
How  far  he  is  from  the  modest  claims  which  he  made  for  himself  as 
a lawyer!  How  far  is  he  also  from  that  estimate  which  would  dis- 
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parage  him  as  a second  rate  lawyer  who  never  earned  very  much  from 
his  profession?  His  understanding  of  the  Constitution  is  so  profound 
and  his  insight  into  its  purpose  so  complete  that  all  the  adulation  of 
the  greatest  office  in  the  land  does  not  turn  him  from  his  thought.  He 
stands  with  humility  in  the  presence  of  the  institutions  and  forms  in 
which  he  has  an  abiding  and  proud  faith.  But  he  also  asserts  the 
inherent  dignity  which  follows  from  his  faith.  In  referring  to  the 
Presidency,  he  writes:  “It  carries  sufficient  power  within  itself  so  that 
it  does  not  require  any  of  the  outward  trappings  of  pomp  and  splendor 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  impression.  It  has  a dignity  of  its  own 
which  makes  it  self  sufficient.”  Like  this  ideal  of  the  office  he  always 
seems  to  retain  more  in  himself  than  he  chooses  to  show.  He  had  a 
way  of  subordinating  himself  which  had  a greater  power  than  the 
efforts  of  those  who  sought  to  exploit  their  powers.  If  we  try  to  trace 
this  power  we  find  it  goes  back  to  the  clarity  of  his  thought  with  regard 
to  the  powers  he  was  exercising  and  his  complete  acceptance  of  them. 
In  closing  the  campaign  of  1924,  in  a radio  address,  he  presented  no 
appeal  for  votes  but  spoke  on  the  duties  of  citizenship: 

I therefore  urge  upon  all  the  voters  of  our  country,  without  refer- 
ence to  party,  that  they  assemble  tomorrow  at  their  respective  voting 
places  in  the  exercise  of  the  high  office  of  American  citizenship,  that 
they  approach  the  ballot  box  in  the  spirit  that  they  would  approach  a 
sacrament,  and  there,  disregarding  all  appeals  to  passion  and  preju- 
dice, dedicating  themselves  truly  and  wholly  to  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  they  make  their  choice  of  public  officers  solely  in  the  light  of 
their  own  conscience. 

He  deemed  the  party  system  essential  to  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment because  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  people  could  express 
their  desires  and  fix  responsibility.  The  people  make  their  choice  on 
the  issues.  Government  must  be  something  more  than  the  whim  of 
those  elected  at  the  polls.  He  lamented  the  decline  of  party  spirit  and 
loyalty,  the  subservience  of  the  Congress  to  the  demands  of  organized 
minorities.  The  growth  of  the  Presidential  power  he  attributed  to 
an  independence  of  these  forces.  We  have  noted  how  he  accepted  the 
views  of  Senators  and  Representatives  because  they  had  been  sent  to 
Washington  by  the  people.  He  held  the  people  responsible  for  the 
type  of  government  they  obtained.  “These  problems  must  be  taken 
directly  to  the  American  people.  This  government  is  their  govern- 
ment; these  laws  are  their  laws,”  he  wrote  in  one  place.  And  we  also 
find  this:  “There  will  come  out  of  government  exactly  what  is  put 
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into  it.  Society  gets  about  what  it  deserves.”  Rightly  or  wrongly  he 
had  a confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  as  a whole.  It  rested 
as  a foundation  for  his  faith  in  representative  government.  “In  time 
of  crisis,  he  writes,  my  belief  that  the  people  can  know  the  truth,  that 
when  it  is  presented  to  them  they  must  accept  it,  have  saved  me  from 
many  of  the  counsels  of  expediency.” 

In  studying  his  economic  views  we  reach  a field  where  the  thought 
he  followed  has  since  been  completely  repudiated.  We  are  explaining 
and  justifying  him,  however,  and  the  discussion  of  economic  problems 
or  their  justification  is  irrelevant.  The  government,  according  to  him, 
was  organized  to  give  the  citizen  the  freest  possible  economic  oppor- 
tunity. Possession  of  money  carried  with  it  an  obligation  for  service 
to  humanity.  His  was  a stern  individualistic  thought  which  assumed 
the  possession  of  a conscience  and  a sense  of  responsibility.  There 
was  no  place  in  it  for  a theory  that  the  government  owed  any  one  a 
living.  The  government  had  done  its  part  when  it  had  created  a fair 
and  equal  chance  for  the  individual.  Individual  dependence  on  the 
government  he  denounced  in  words  that  are  as  provocative  of  thought 
today  as  when  they  were  uttered: 

It  cannot  be  denied  the  present  tendency  is  not  in  harmony 
with  this  spirit.  The  individual  instead  of  working  out  his 
own  salvation  and  securing  his  own  freedom  by  establishing 
his  own  economic  and  moral  independence  by  his  own  indus- 
try and  his  own  self-mastery,  tends  to  throw  himself  on  some 
vague  influence  which  he  denominates  society  and  to  hold  that 
in  some  way  responsible  for  the  sufficiency  of  his  support  and 
the  morality  of  his  actions.  The  local  political  units  likewise 
look  to  the  States,  the  States  look  to  the  Nation,  and  nations 
are  beginning  to  look  to  some  vague  organization,  some  nebu- 
lous concourse  of  humanity,  to  pay  their  bills  and  tell  them 
what  to  do.  This  is  not  local  self  government.  It  is  not 
American.  It  is  not  the  method  which  has  made  this  coun- 
try what  it  is If  we  permit  someone  to  come  to  sup- 

port us  we  cannot  prevent  someone  coming  to  govern  us. 

We  confirm  the  analytical  power  of  his  thought  when  we  com- 
pare the  recent  course  of  economic  events  with  two  of  his  declarations 
on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country.  Writing  to  Congress  in 
1924,  twelve  years  ago:  “The  country  is  not  suffering  on  the  side 

of  production.  Almost  the  entire  difficulty  is  on  the  side  of  distribu- 
tion.” Speaking  to  the  Association  of  Land  Colleges  in  1924:  “I 

want  to  see  courses  in  cooperative  marketing  and  farm  economics 
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along  side  of  soil  chemistry  and  animal  husbandry.  The  agricultural 
problem  of  today  is  not  on  the  side  of  production  but  on  the  side  of 
distribution.” 

In  declaring  his  political  or  economic  views  in  speeches  and  state 
papers  he  was  definite  and  honest.  The  people  of  the  country  knew 
where  he  stood.  He  took  definite  positions.  He  had  none  of  the 
politicians’  trick  of  using  language  to  conceal  thought.  His  style 
tended  toward  the  aphoristic.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  in  types  of  mind  which  combine  observa- 
tion and  reflection  we  find  this  style  of  expression.  We  have  seen  that 
his  legal  thought  simplified  the  problem  of  administration.  The  same 
process  of  thought  necessarily  simplified  his  expression  and  reduced 
it  down  to  final  terms.  His  style  was  an  expression  of  himself  and  not 
a pose.  Furthermore,  as  we  examine  his  state  papers  from  the  time 
he  was  Governor  through  his  terms  as  President,  we  find  a growth 
and  development.  The  texture  becomes  more  compact,  the  thought 
more  fundamental  and  the  expression  simpler. 

There  are  some  sides  of  his  nature  that  we  would  like  to  see  more 
clearly.  We  would  like  to  uncover  his  sense  of  humor  or  lack  of  it. 
Those  who  have  lived  close  to  the  soil  have  a sense  of  reality  and  a 
keen  eye  for  the  difference  between  life  and  its  pretensions.  We  would 
like  to  know  more  of  his  sensibility.  That  he  had  sensibility  we  know 
from  the  scene  at  his  mother’s  grave  and  the  boy  whose  life  held  on 
because  of  faith  in  him.  These  sides  of  his  nature  a public  man  is  not 
permitted  to  show. 

Coolidge  stands  as  an  odd  and  lone  figure  in  the  world  of  1929. 
In  a spendthrift  age  he  was  the  symbol  of  economy.  In  a time  of  easy 
money  he  was  preaching  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  work. 
In  an  era  when  government  was  expanding  its  functions  he  urged  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  In  an  era  of  alleged  supermen  he  never  asserted 
superiority.  He  executed  the  law.  He  accepted  his  place.  He  had 
a simple  faith  in  and  even  stood  in  awe  of  the  tools  with  which  he 
worked.  He  belonged  not  to  the  world  of  1929  but  to  what  preceded 
it  and  if  our  form  of  government  is  to  continue  he  belongs  to  the 
future.  He  stands  as  a symbol  which  unites  the  past  and  the  future. 
He  is  of  greater  stature  as  what  was  only  incidental  and  temporary  in 
his  time  recedes.  His  simplicity  is  like  a golden  thread  marking  the 
actual  level  of  achievement  amid  the  excesses  of  life  in  our  time  and 
joining  it  to  what  is  durable  in  all  time. 
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With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth* 

By  Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D., 

Counsellor  General  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants and  Dean  of  the  Suffolk  Law  School, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

CHAPTER  XXII— (Continued) 

Fresh  Treachery  of  John  Lyford 

HEREUPON  a general  discussion  ensued.  Dr.  Fuller 
and  his  companions  urged  the  sincerity  of  Lyford’s  repent- 
ance and  the  altered  nature  of  the  man.  The  earnestness 
of  the  discussion  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
climax  thereof  Dr.  Fuller  and  his  companions  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  fall  upon  their  knees  to  have  Lyford’s  censure  removed.73 

“No,  no,  my  dear  brethren,”  protested  the  Governor  at  length, 
“this  man  has  shown  himself  an  artful  dissembler.  He  must  now 
prove  himself  a changed  man  by  living  an  upright  and  godly  life  in 
our  midst  for  six  months  ere  his  decree  of  banishment  can  be  recon- 
sidered by  us.” 

So  the  committee  took  sorrowful  departure.  Lyford  continued 
to  act  the  part  of  martyr  in  their  midst,  gradually  winning  to  himself 
a body  of  loyal  adherents.  Governor  Bradford  was  by  no  means 
shaken  in  his  opinion  of  the  man’s  hypocrisy  and  cunning.  As  for 
Captain  Myles  Standish,  he  maintained  an  attitude  of  vigilance,  lest 
the  banished  Oldham  should  attempt  some  means  of  communicating 
with  Lyford.  Every  Indian  runner  who  came  to  town  was  obliged  to 
report  to  captain  or  Governor,  yet  that  was  by  no  means  the  limit  of 
the  Standish  watchfulness. 

Life  in  the  colony  took  on  more  rosy  tints  at  the  near  approach  of 
harvest  time.  The  invigorating  air  of  late  summer  in  New  England 

*This  is  the  third  installment  of  Dean  Archer’s  recital  of  early  days  in  Plymouth 
Colony — history  written  with  the  vividness  of  fiction  and  yet  with  utmost  fidelity  to 
historical  fact.  With  the  lawyer’s  instinct  for  assembling  clues  and  data,  the  author  has 
reconstructed  the  epic  story  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  colors  of  life. 

73.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  220. 
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added  zest  to  life.  Industry  was  the  watchword  in  the  little  palisaded 
settlement. 

The  growing  village  had  developed  household  needs  and  a demand 
for  homemade  articles  of  one  kind  or  another.  Baskets  and  moccasins 
of  Indian  manufacture  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
Englishmen.  There  was  labor  enough  for  John  Alden,  the  cooper 
of  the  original  migration,  in  supplying  barrels  and  casks  needed  for 
domestic  use.  Shoemakers  and  carpenters  were  now  in  evidence.  The 
spinning  wheel  and  the  hand  loom  were  beginning  to  be  family  insti- 
tutions at  Plymouth. 

Misfortune  attended  the  colonists  in  their  attempt  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  matter  of  fishing  on  a com- 
mercial scale.  Robert  Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow,  while  the 
latter  was  in  England,  had  taken  out  a patent  entitling  the  colonists 
to  fish  at  Cape  Ann.  The  “Charity,”  on  which  Winslow  had  returned 
to  Plymouth,  was  equipped  as  a fishing  vessel.  Immediately  upon 
discharging  its  cargo  the  vessel  was  sent  to  Cape  Ann  with  a fishing 
crew.  Many  of  the  colonists  accompanied  her  and  were  set  ashore 
to  construct  fishing  stages  for  the  drying  of  the  expected  harvest  of 
the  sea. 

Governor  Bradford  thus  explains  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise:  “But  partly  by  ye  latenes  of  ye  year,  and  more 

espetialy  by  ye  basnes  of  ye  master,  one  Baker,  they  made  a poor 
viage  of  it.  He  proved  a very  drunken  beast,  and  did  nothing  (in  a 
manner)  but  drink,  guzle,  and  consume  away  ye  time  & his  victails; 
and  most  of  his  company  followed  his  example.”74 

During  the  summer  of  1624  the  colonists  had  attempted  several 
ambitious  projects,  one  of  them  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  use  in  a 
hoped-for  fishing  industry.  But  the  man  sent  to  them  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers  had  proved  himself  thor- 
oughly incompetent.  Bradford  referred  to  him  as  “an  ignorant,  fool- 
ish and  self  willed  fellow.”  Although  eight  or  ten  men  had  been 
constantly  employed  under  his  direction  all  summer,  yet  the  place 
first  selected  at  Cape  Ann  for  evaporating  salt  had  a bottom  that 
would  not  hold  water.  After  costly  experiments  it  was  decided  that 
if  clay  could  be  obtained  the  bottom  could  be  made  to  retain  the 
salt  water. 

74.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  202. 
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A lighter  was  accordingly  built  and,  at  the  cost  of  much  labor 
clay  was  conveyed  to  the  salt  works.  But  it  ended  in  disaster.  All 
that  remained  when  fall  came  was  an  empty  salt  house  that  had  been 
built  for  storage  purposes.  The  man  had  finally  resorted  to  boiling 
ocean  water  in  pans  and  pretending  great  mystery  in  the  process  of 
thus  producing  a trifling  amount  of  salt.75 

Another  venture  that  had  hinged  also  upon  the  success  of  the 
salt  works  had  been  the  building  of  a number  of  shallops  for  use  by 
the  fisherman.  Governor  Bradford  made  record  that  the  ship  car- 
penter who  had  been  sent  to  them  was  an  honest  and  very  industrious 
man  who  inspired  his  helpers  to  work  with  diligence.  He  had  built 
two  shallops,  the  lighter  already  referred  to,  and  had  hewn  the  tim- 
ber for  two  more  small  craft  when  he  fell  into  a fever  and  died.76 

Another  activity  of  that  summer  had  been  the  raising  and  repair- 
ing of  the  “James.”  This  at  least  proved  a success,  for  one  day  in 
late  summer  the  restored  vessel  sailed  into  the  harbor  and  cast  anchor. 
The  unlucky  experience  already  had  with  the  “James”  had  dampened 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  colonists  for  a ship,  either  for  fishing  or  for 
coasting  trade.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  not  to  keep  the  vessel  idle 
in  the  harbor  all  winter,  but  to  send  her  home  to  England,  laden  with 
beaver  and  clapboards. 

On  the  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the  “James”  one  of  those  who  was 
to  return  to  England  on  the  vessel  came  privately  to  Governor  Brad- 
ford and  handed  him  a letter. 

“This  letter,”  he  declared,  “was  given  into  my  charge  by  that 
rascal  Lyford.  He  begged  me  as  a great  favor  not  to  discover  it  to 
the  master  or  to  anyone  else,  lest  it  fall  into  your  hands.  But  I like 
not  to  aid  his  sinful  purposes  and  so  I bring  it  straightway  to  you.” 

“Well  said  and  well  done,”  cried  Governor  Bradford  heartily, 
“but  tarry  for  a time  with  me.  The  ship  will  not  sail  until  flood  tide. 
Perchance  this  letter  may  be  well  worth  sending  a copy  to  Master 
Winslow  in  England.” 

A messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to  summon  Captain  Standish, 
Dr.  Fuller  and  the  five  assistants,  and  to  bid  them  hasten  to  the  Gov- 
ernor’s house.  The  worthy  doctor  arrived  quite  out  of  breath.  The 
Governor  at  once  assured  him  that  he  had  been  called  not  in  his  pro- 

75.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  204. 

76.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  203. 
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fessional  capacity  but  on  a matter  that  concerned  the  Reverend 
Lyford. 

“But  why  this  haste  and  mystery?”  Dr.  Fuller  protested. 

“In  good  time  you  shall  know  all,  but  this  is  an  affair  of  state, 
requiring  due  forms  and  ceremonies.  John  Lyford  is  at  his  old  tricks, 
I greatly  fear,  but  because  some  of  our  people  still  have  faith  in  him 
we  will  include  you  in  our  company  while  we  make  inquiry.” 

One  by  one  the  assistants  arrived  in  the  Bradford  study,  each  full 
of  eagerness  to  learn  the  cause  of  their  summons. 

“It  may  indeed  be  nothing  at  all,”  said  the  Governor  at  length, 
as  he  held  up  the  letter,  “but  delivered  as  it  was  in  secret  by  this  man 
against  whom  we  have  had  such  great  cause  to  guard  ourselves,  it 
seems  meet  to  investigate.” 

So  saying  he  placed  the  missive  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Standish, 
with  instructions  to  break  the  seal.  Dr.  Fuller  was  then  requested  to 
read  the  letter  aloud.  The  worthy  physician,  who  not  long  since  had 
offered  in  this  very  room  to  kneel  in  humble  entreaty  for  Lyford’s 
pardon,  spread  out  the  folded  paper.  His  gasp  of  surprise  was  but 
a fitting  prelude  to  the  amazement  that  transfixed  the  group  through- 
out the  reading  of  the  missive.  That  a man  who  had  recently,  with 
tears  of  repentance,  confessed  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  congrega- 
tion that  he  had  written  grievous  untruths  could  now  write  such  lines ! 

“I  suppose  my  letters,  or  at  least  ye  coppies  of  them,”  he  wrote, 
“are  come  to  your  hands,  for  so  they  here  reporte;  which,  if  it  be 
so,  I pray  you  take  notice  of  this,  that  I have  writen  nothing  but  what 
is  certainly  true,  and  I could  make  so  appear  plainly  to  any  indifferent 
men,  whatsoever  colours  be  cast  to  darken  ye  truth,  and  some  ther  are 
very  audatious  this  way.”77 

“The  infamous  scoundrel,”  growled  Myles  Standish,  glaring  at 
the  offending  epistle  as  though  it  were  the  culprit  himself. 

“To  think  that  I could  have  been  so  deceived  in  the  man,”  ejacu- 
lated Dr.  Fuller  in  disgust. 

“More  tears  will  be  shed  for  this,”  remarked  Governor  Bradford 
grimly,  “but  will  any  of  our  people  be  so  tender  hearted  and  gullible 
as  again  to  heed  his  show  of  sorrow  and  repentance?” 

“If  so,  they  should  be  bled  and  physicked.”  To  this  sentiment  of 
the  worthy  doctor  all  present  heartily  agreed.  The  balance  of  the 

77.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  222. 
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letter  was  similar  in  kind  to  the  paragraph  quoted,  but  no  portion 
equalled  in  intemperate  language  that  of  the  former  letters.  The 
Governor  and  his  assistants  resolved  upon  a public  censure  of  the  cul- 
prit on  the  following  Sabbath  when  all  the  people  should  be  assembled 
for  church  service. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  a letter  should  be  dispatched  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  setting  forth  the  conduct  of  Lyford  and 
refuting  the  slanders  that  he  had  previously  written.  Governor  Brad- 
ford at  once  assumed  the  task.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  record 
whether  Lyford’s  intercepted  letter  was  copied  and  sent  to  England, 
but  it  no  doubt  accompanied  the  Bradford  letter  of  explanation. 

The  public  censure  of  the  Reverend  John  Lyford,  conducted  in 
the  church  on  the  hill,  was  all  that  could  have  been  desired  even  by 
Captain  Standish  or  by  the  outraged  and  indignant  Dr.  Fuller.  The 
surprise  and  dismay  of  the  culprit  when  Governor  Bradford  called 
him  to  the  platform  at  the  close  of  the  morning  service  was  obvious 
to  all  beholders.  There  was  something  about  the  Governor’s  stern 
aspect  as  he  arose  and  called  the  clergyman  by  name  that  sent  shivers 
of  apprehension  down  the  culprit’s  spine.  His  pallor  increased  as  he 
faced  the  congregation  and  heard  the  eloquent  chief  magistrate  of  the 
colony  recount  the  events  that  had  led  to  his  former  trial  and  convic- 
tion. His  hypocrisy,  his  villainy,  his  tears  of  repentance,  his  intrigue 
to  secure  the  setting  aside  of  his  sentence  of  banishment,  pictured  as 
they  were  by  such  a master  of  direct  and  forceful  language  as  William 
Bradford,  left  the  unhappy  Lyford  metaphorically  stripped  of  every 
rag  of  respectability.  So  when  the  Governor  produced  from  his 
pocket  the  fateful  letter  that  the  clergyman  had  endeavored  to  smug- 
gle to  England  and  spread  it  out  before  the  latter’s  face,  the  wretch 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

“Look  upon  this  letter,  miserable  varlet,  and  deny  if  you  dare  that 
it  is  your  very  handwriting,  for  know  you  this,  it  shall  be  posted  in  this 
our  church  until  every  man  and  woman  of  the  company  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  behold  with  their  own  eyes  the  wickedness  of  your 
falsehoods.” 

So  saying,  the  Governor  opened  the  letter  and  read  it  aloud, 
from  its  opening  salutation  to  its  closing  words.  But  Lyford  did  not 
weep  as  all  present  had  confidently  expected  after  his  unmanly  exhi- 
bition on  the  previous  occasion.  He  made  no  protestations  of  humility 
and  repentance.  He  did  not  ask  for  prayers  of  the  congregation. 
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For  once  in  his  life  he  knew  that  play-acting  could  avail  him  nothing 
except  to  increase  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  every  soul  in  the 
room.  When  the  Governor  had  quite  finished  and  had  given  him 
leave  to  speak  in  his  defense,  Lyford  stood  before  them,  sullen  and 
silent.  The  only  sound  in  the  crowded  church  was  the  subdued  weep- 
ing of  the  clergyman’s  wife,  who  had  witnessed  her  husband’s 
humiliation. 

If  anything  could  have  added  to  the  loathing  with  which  John 
Lyford  was  now  regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  colony  it  would  have 
been  the  story  of  marital  wrongs  and  humiliations  that  the  unhappy 
wife,  immediately  after  the  service,  poured  forth  to  one  of  the  dea- 
cons of  the  church.78  The  distracted  woman  had  patiently  borne  with 
her  husband’s  evil  conduct,  but  she  now  feared  that  his  sins  might  be 
visited  upon  her  own  head  and  upon  her  helpless  children,  for  she 
pointed  out  Scriptural  warrant  for  grave  uneasiness  on  this  score. 

Although  before  marriage  Lyford  had  denied  certain  injurious 
rumors  and  had  persuaded  her  that  they  were  false,  yet  after  the  cere- 
mony he  had  brought  home  an  illegitimate  child  and  had  obliged  her 
to  mother  it.  Her  married  life  had  been  rendered  odious  by  a long 
series  of  infidelities  on  his  part  and  she  hinted  at  greater  scandals  than 
she  was  willing  to  reveal.79 

Bradford  states  that  “the  woman  was  a grave  matron  and  of 
good  carriage  all  the  while  she  was  here,  and  spoke  these  things  out 
of  the  sorrow  of  her  heart,  sparingly.”  He  further  declares,  “and 
that  which  did  most  seem  to  affect  her  was,  to  see  his  former  carriage 
in  his  repentance,  not  only  here  with  the  church,  but  formerly  about 
these  things,  shedding  tears  and  using  great  and  sad  expressions,  and 
yet  eftsoon  fall  into  the  like  things.” 

That  those  in  authority  at  Plymouth  were  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  so  far  as  tolerance  and  compassion  is  con- 

78.  For  the  complete  statement  by  the  wife,  some  of  which  is  highly  scandalous,  see 
pp.  232-34  of  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation.” 

79.  “Once  more  the  Governor  wrote  a long  defence  of  the  Colony,  and  sent  it  with  the 
letter,  as  well  as  a full  exposure  of  Lyford’s  acts.  This  last  letter,  of  course,  ended  all 
thought  of  pardon;  but  another  result  of  it  was  startling.  Mrs.  Lyford,  a worthy 
matron,  was  so  morbidly  affected  that  in  her  distraction  she  went  to  one  of  the  deacons 
and  made  frightful  revelations  as  to  her  husband’s  licentiousness  before  and  after  mar- 
riage. While  he  was  a suitor,  she  had  a hint  that  he  had  contracted  parental  responsibili- 
ties, but  he  satisfied  her  scruples  by  taking  an  oath  that  he  was  not  guilty ; yet  after  mar- 
riage the  story  not  only  proved  true,  but  the  child  was  brought  to  their  home.  And 
afterward  her  constant  vigilance  over  the  maid-servants  had  been  required  on  his  account, 
and  had  not  always  been  effectual.  She  confirmed  her  statement  before  some  other  per- 
sons, and  was  overcome  by  the  fear  that  a divine  judgment  was  ever  pursuing  her  on  her 
husband’s  account.” — Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  270. 
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cerned,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  even  after  this  latest  effort  at 
treachery  John  Lyford  should  have  been  suffered  to  continue  unmo- 
lested and  at  liberty  in  the  settlement.  To  be  sure,  he  was  regarded 
with  utter  contempt  by  old  and  young  and  required  to  work  at  light 
employments,  but  the  colony  continued  to  support  his  family  through 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1624-25. 

Life  in  the  village  went  on  much  as  before  except  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  there  was  a sufficient  food  sup- 
ply on  hand  in  every  home  to  banish  the  fear  of  starvation.  No 
longer  on  half  rations,  life  took  on  more  cheerful  hues.  Men  worked 
with  greater  zeal  and  evidences  of  productive  industry  were  every- 
where manifest. 

Their  relations  with  the  Indians  continued  to  be  of  the  most  cor- 
dial nature.  Governor  Bradford  and  Massasoit  had  become  the 
firmest  of  friends.  The  noble  chieftain  exerted  a powerful  influence 
over  every  tribe  in  his  confederacy  and  his  attitude  toward  the  Plym- 
outh colonists  was  thus  spread  abroad  over  all  of  eastern  New 
England. 

But  it  was  inevitable  that  in  so  loosely  knit  a kingdom  as  that  of 
Massasoit  there  should  be  many  perplexing  problems — jealousies 
between  rival  sachems  and  territorial  rights  to  be  adjusted.  Massa- 
soit soon  learned  to  bring  the  malcontents  with  him  to  Plymouth  and, 
under  the  guise  of  a visit  to  Governor  Bradford,  to  exert  the  needed 
diplomacy  for  the  restoration  of  harmony.  The  wise  counsels  of 
Bradford  were  of  great  assistance  in  difficult  cases. 

Then,  too,  the  inevitable  friction  with  the  Pequots  and  the  Narra- 
gansetts  caused  Massasoit  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  his  friendship 
with  the  white  men.  To  those  warlike  tribes,  the  Wampanoag  Indians 
were  by  no  means  formidable,  but  both  Pequots  and  Narragansetts 
stood  in  great  awe  of  the  white  men.  Indian  bows  and  arrows  were 
as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  deadly  magic  of  the  white  man’s 
musket.  The  fact  that  Massasoit  enjoyed  such  powerful  support  was 
a constant  source  of  strength  to  the  Indian  king.  In  order  that  these 
turbulent  neighbors  be  held  in  check,  however,  it  was  needful  that 
Captain  Standish  and  a company  of  men  should  show  themselves  occa- 
sionally in  Pequot  or  Narragansett  villages.  Their  warlike  appear- 
ance and  the  thunderous  salutes  with  which  they  customarily  greeted 
Indian  sachems  were  sufficiently  awe-inspiring  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  sent. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  so  sagacious  a ruler  as 
Governor  Bradford  would  permit  these  excursions  to  be  mere  theat- 
rical exploits.  Except  in  the  rare  cases  when  it  was  needful  for  a 
genuine  war  party  to  be  sent  out,  the  Standish  expeditions  were 
equipped  for  trading  with  the  Indians.  So  in  the  winter  of  1624-25 
Captain  Myles  Standish  and  his  men  rejoiced  in  the  weeks  when  snow 
lay  thick  upon  the  ground.  It  was  then  possible  to  transport  heavy 
burdens  with  ease  on  sleds  with  ski-like  runners  that  rode  lightly  on 
the  snow.  So  they  progressed  from  village  to  village  among  the 
Indian  tribes,  returning  to  Plymouth  from  each  expedition  with  valu- 
able collections  of  beaver  skins.  Thus  Captain  Standish  trained  and 
hardened  his  little  army,  for  he  contrived  to  change  the  entire  com- 
pany by  using  fresh  recruits  on  each  expedition. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
Winslow’s  Peril  in  England 

When  Edward  Winslow  returned  to  England  on  the  “Charity” 
he  found  that  his  friends  among  the  Merchant  Adventurers  had  been 
unable  to  accomplish  anything  among  their  associates  in  winning  sup- 
port for  the  colonists.  Quite  evidently  there  was  an  understanding 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Bradford  regime.  They  were  obviously 
awaiting  important  news  from  America  and  they  expected  to  be  gov- 
erned in  their  future  conduct  by  the  reports  from  Lyford  and  Old- 
ham. Winslow,  as  we  know,  was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
letters  that  came  on  the  “Charity”  from  these  two  informants  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  warning  his  friends  that  serious  dissensions  were 
brewing. 

But  even  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  fury  that  seized  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  adverse  faction  when  they  learned  that  the  private 
reports  of  their  spies  and  confederates  had  been  opened  and  read  by 
Governor  Bradford.  Winslow  had  scarcely  had  time  to  greet  his 
friends  before  he  and  they  were  summoned  to  an  emergency  meeting 
of  the  Adventurers. 

“What  knaves  are  these,”  cried  one  of  the  leaders  in  towering 
passion,  “that  they  dare  open  honest  men’s  mail  and  basely  read  the 
same,  yea  even  copy  the  words  and  keep  the  original!” 

“Had  they  been  knaves,”  retorted  Winslow  hotly,  “they  would 
have  kept  the  letters  and  have  left  you  none  the  wiser.” 

“But  why  open  them  at  all?  Why  play  the  varlet  by  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  others?” 

“The  Governor  of  Plymouth  Plantation  is  neither  knave  nor  var- 
let, but  a Christian  man  who  has  acted  in  this  matter  as  a magistrate 
in  the  plain  exercise  of  duty.” 

“Duty,  indeed,”  ejaculated  the  other.  “Perchance  Master  Win- 
slow would  esteem  it  his  duty  to  open  my  mail  if  I were  not  on  guard.” 

“Insults  be  not  arguments  and  never  were.  But  know  you  this, 
Plymouth  is  a colony  that  has  its  enemies  not  only  in  this  room,  but 
also  in  the  plantation  itself.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh to  strive  to  protect  it  against  its  enemies  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
the  same  power  as  the  sovereign  of  any  Christian  state.” 
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To  this  sentiment  there  was  violent  dissent.  Many  of  those 
present  declared  that  Bradford  was  for  the  time  being  the  business 
manager  of  an  enterprise  financed  by  the  Adventurers  and  that  any 
such  fanciful  idea  as  that  the  plantation  possessed  the  attributes  of  a 
sovereign  state  was  quite  ludicrous. 

“Should  we  send  you  forth  with  a group  of  men  to  undertake  a 
certain  task,  think  you,  Master  Winslow,  that  you  thereby  become 
anything  but  a group  of  men  at  work?” 

“Not  so,  in  very  truth,  but  the  men  of  our  colony  are  no  mere 
expedition  to  perform  a task  and  return  to  England.  They  be  a per- 
manent colony,  to  live  and  to  die  in  America  and  God  willing  to  plant 
therein  a new  state,  owing  allegiance  to  England  but,  by  necessity, 
obliged  to  fend  for  itself  with  an  ocean  between  it  and  the  mother 
country.  That  state,  from  its  beginning,  is  endowed  with  sovereign 
rights.” 

Thus  the  controversy  raged.  When  the  meeting  adjourned  the 
parties  were  in  a highly  excited  and  belligerent  frame  of  mind.  Meet- 
ing followed  meeting.  The  Lyford  and  Oldham  allegations  were,  of 
course,  accepted  at  full  value  by  their  confederates  in  England.  Pas- 
sions ran  high  and  threats  were  freely  made  to  prosecute  William 
Bradford  and  his  associates  for  daring  to  accuse  Lyford  of  dishonor- 
able conduct. 

In  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  he  declares : 
“Much  clamour  was  made  by  his  friends  therabout,  crying  out,  a 
minister,  a man  so  godly,  to  be  so  esteemed  & taxed  (accused),  they 
held  a great  skandale,  and  threatened  to  prosecute  law  against  them 
for  it.”80  The  practical  difficulties  that  existed  no  doubt  had  a deter- 
ring influence  and  possibly  the  lawyer,  a Mr.  White,  whom  they  con- 
sulted, advised  caution  in  the  matter,  for  Lyford’s  reputation  was  not 
of  the  best. 

After  much  bickering  and  wrangling,  a meeting  of  the  entire  com- 
pany was  called  to  settle  the  matter.  But  this  meeting  proved  so 
turbulent  that  it  was  thought  best  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitrators. 
The  hostile  faction  chose  Mr.  White,  the  counsellor-at-law  already 
mentioned,  and  the  friends  of  the  colony  selected  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Hooker,  no  doubt  the  great  Puritan  divine  who  later  played 
so  important  a part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  Connecticut  colonies.  A day  was  appointed  for  the  hearing. 

80.  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  234. 
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It  happened  quite  providentially  that  one  of  Edward  Winslow’s 
friends  at  this  very  time  learned  of  a great  scandal  in  which  John 
Lyford  had  been  involved  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  preached  for  a 
time.  With  all  speed,  therefore,  he  hurried  to  the  scene  and  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  much  important  evidence.  Best  of  all,  he  returned 
across  the  Irish  Sea  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  trial,  bringing  two 
important  witnesses  of  Lyford’s  wrongdoing. 

Bradford  describes  the  trial  as  a great  assembly.  The  chief 
business  before  the  meeting  was  the  matter  of  opening  the  Lyford 
mail.  Edward  Winslow,  as  an  active  participant  in  the  transaction, 
was  of  course  the  chief  witness.  He  was,  in  fact,  so  hotly  assailed  and 
so  roundly  censured  by  his  inquisitors  that  Winslow’s  indignation 
was  thoroughly  aroused.  In  justifying  the  conduct  of  the  Bradford 
party  in  opening  the  mail,  Winslow  declared  that  Lyford  “had  dealt 
knavishly.” 

Whereupon  the  entire  meeting  was  thrown  into  uproar.  In  those 
days  to  use  such  language  concerning  a clergyman  was  a grave  offense. 
Winslow  was  immediately  seized  upon  by  one  of  those  next  to  him 
and  the  captor  cried  out  in  a loud  voice : 

“This  man  has  called  a minister  of  the  gospel  a knave.  I call  for 
witnesses  that  he  has  said  this  thing,  that  we  may  prosecute  law  upon 
him.” 

But  amidst  the  clamor  of  those  who  were  eager  to  prosecute  Win- 
slow for  his  supposed  offense  a man  pressed  eagerly  forward.  “May  it 
please  your  worships,”  he  cried,  “I  have  come  to  bear  witness  that 
Master  Winslow  hath  spoken  truth.  John  Lyford  is  a villain  and  a 
knave  and  I am  come  to  prove  it  in  this  assembly.” 

To  their  amazement  they  recognized  a prominent  member  of  the 
Merchant  Adventurers.  He  had  arrived  after  the  hearing  began, 
and  bore  evidence  of  the  haste  in  which  he  had  come  from  Ireland. 
With  so  eminent  a man  thus  suddenly  stepping  into  the  breach  for  the 
sorely  beset  Edward  Winslow,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  badgered 
witness  should  be  excused  and  the  newcomer  given  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  evidence. 

It  appeared  that  while  Lyford  was  pastor  of  a church  in  Ireland 
he  had  at  first  won  great  favor  with  his  congregation.  One  member 
of  his  church  was  an  upright  and  devout  young  man  who  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a maiden  in  the  same  congregation.  Desiring  to  marry 
“in  the  faith,”  the  young  man  consulted  Lyford  concerning  the  girl’s 
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character  and  the  sincerity  of  her  religion.  The  clergyman  had  prom- 
ised to  investigate  and  report.  According  to  the  evidence,  Lyford 
called  upon  the  maiden  and  thereafter  made  great  pretense  of  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  her  religious  faith.  He  later  reported  favor- 
ably and  urged  the  young  man  to  marry  the  girl.  After  the  marriage, 
however,  the  bride  became  greatly  troubled  in  mind  and  afflicted  in 
conscience.  She  finally  confessed  to  her  husband  that  Lyford  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  supposedly  religious  mission  to  seduce  and 
ruin  her  before  her  marriage.  The  outraged  husband  had  taken  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  and  they  had  “dealt”  with  the  culprit. 
Because  of  Lyford’s  tears  and  seeming  repentance,  the  leaders  of  the 
parish  had  permitted  him  to  depart  from  Ireland  without  further 
punishment.  But  the  two  chief  men  of  the  parish  were  now  permitted 
to  picture  John  Lyford  in  all  the  villany  of  his  true  character. 

Bradford  thus  describes  the  effect  of  this  evidence  upon  the  assem- 
bly: “The  witnesses  were  produced,  whose  persons  were  so  grave, 

and  evidence  so  plaine,  and  ye  facts  so  foul,  yet  delivered  in  such 
modest  & chaste  terms  and  with  such  circumstances,  as  strucke  all  his 
friends  mute,  and  made  them  all  ashamed.”81  There  was  little  need 
for  Edward  Winslow  to  amplify  what  he  had  started  to  explain  in 
justification  of  Governor  Bradford’s  conduct  in  opening  the  false  and 
slanderous  letters  of  the  clergyman. 

The  providential  arrival  of  the  witnesses  from  Ireland  had  not 
only  saved  Edward  Winslow  from  prison,  but  it  had  also  crushed  the 
conspiracy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  since  to  have 
selected  such  a man  to  do  their  bidding  in  America  reflected  shame 
upon  each  of  his  erstwhile  champions.  When,  therefore,  the  modera- 
tors announced  that  Governor  Bradford  and  his  associates  were 
amply  justified  in  dealing  with  Lyford  as  they  had  done,  not  a voice 
was  raised  in  protest.  But  the  moderators  went  further  even  than  the 
issue  before  them  strictly  required,  for  they  declared  that  John 
Lyford’s  conduct  in  Ireland  and  America  had  demonstrated  his  utter 
unfitness  to  continue  in  holy  orders,  “what  repentance  soever  he 
should  pretend.” 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  triumph  of  Winslow  and  his  friends 
in  England  would  have  had  the  effect  of  clearing  away  the  misunder- 
standings and  hostility  that  had  existed  among  the  Merchant  Adven- 

81.  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  236. 
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turers  and  thus  have  resulted  in  loyal  support  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
Such,  alas,  was  not  the  result.  Back  of  the  entire  intrigue,  as  we  know, 
was  the  spirit  of  religious  animosity  as  well  as  financial  considerations. 

The  hostile  faction  now  frankly  avowed  its  intent  to  abandon  the 
colonists  utterly  unless  they  immediately  renounced  their  unorthodox 
beliefs  and  accepted  the  faith  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  ultimatum  was  contained  in  a letter  delivered  to  Edward  Win- 
slow for  transmission  to  his  brethren  in  America.  The  smaller  group 
of  friends  among  the  Adventurers  also  prepared  a letter  in  which  they 
recited  the  grave  circumstances  under  which  the  company  itself  was 
virtually  dissolving.  They  admonished  the  Plymouth  brethren  to 
labor  with  unflagging  zeal  to  produce  as  much  as  possible  to  be  sent  to 
England  toward  liquidation  of  the  debt  to  the  company.  That  debt 
now  totaled  1,400  pounds. 

Winslow’s  chief  mission  to  England  had  been  to  secure  further 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  colony.  There  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  assistance  from  any  of  the  disgruntled  Adventurers.  It  is  a 
curious  commentary  upon  the  avowed  friendship  of  the  supporters  of 
the  colony  among  the  Adventurers  that  while  they  advanced  funds 
essential  for  the  purchase  of  a few  cattle,  a quantity  of  cloth,  of  hose, 
shoes  and  leather,  yet  they  committed  the  same  to  Winslow’s  charge 
as  their  agent,  requiring  him  to  give  bonds  for  faithful  performance, 
and  stipulating  that  seventy  per  cent,  interest  on  their  investment 
should  be  paid  to  them.82 

The  letter  to  the  Plymouth  planters  in  which  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land expressed  undying  devotion  to  their  cause,  at  the  same  time  exact- 
ing such  usurious  and  ruinous  interest  rates,  was  dated  December  18, 
1624.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  assume  that  Edward  Winslow  sailed 
from  England,  homeward  bound,  not  long  after  that  date. 

The  year  1624  had  seen  some  shadowy  beginnings  of  other  settle- 
ments on  the  New  England  coast.  A few  settlers  still  remained  of 
the  Gorges  colonists,  living  in  the  cabins  built  by  Thomas  Weston’s 
ill-fated  company  at  Weymouth.  In  the  summer  of  1624  the  Pilgrims 
themselves  had  endeavored  to  establish  a depot  on  Cape  Ann  near  the 

82.  “By  this  leter  it  appears  in  what  state  ye  affairs  of  ye  plantation  stood  at  this 
time.  These  goods  they  bought,  but  they  were  at  deare  rates,  for  they  put  40.  in  ye  hun- 
dred upon  them,  for  profite  and  adventure,  outward  bound ; and  because  of  ye  venture  of 
ye  paiment  homeward,  they  would  have  30.  in  ye  100.  more,  which  was  in  all  70.  pr.  cent ; 
a thing  thought  unreasonable  by  some,  and  too  great  an  oppression  upon  ye  poore  people, 
as  their  case  stood.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  243. 
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site  of  the  present  town  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Here  it  was 
that  they  had  built  their  disastrous  salt  works  and  fish  drying  plat- 
forms, as  well  as  temporary  shelters  for  workmen.  This  section, 
being  near  the  fishing  banks,  was  sometimes  visited  by  fishermen  from 
the  English  fishing  fleets  that  now  frequented  the  New  England  coast. 
A settlement  of  a temporary  nature  had  already  been  established  by 
them  prior  to  the  building  operations  conducted  by  the  Plymouth 
colonists  in  1624. 

Captain  Myles  Standish  had  also  quite  unwittingly  furnished  the 
nucleus  for  a settlement  at  what  is  now  Hull,  Massachusetts,  when  he 
constructed  a trading  post  at  that  place  which  was  some  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  coast  from  Plymouth.  This  building,  intended  for  the 
occasional  shelter  of  the  Plymouth  colonists,  became  also  a shelter  for 
any  strangers  that  happened  along.  The  convenience  of  the  place 
led  to  the  building  of  other  cabins.  Disgruntled  colonists  from  Wey- 
mouth had  already  taken  up  their  residence  at  Hull  prior  to  the  expul- 
sion of  John  Oldham.  The  banished  man  straightway  settled  on  the 
peninsula  and  made  it  his  headquarters  for  several  years  thereafter. 
Thus  the  Massachusetts  coast  began  to  take  on  evidences  of  coloniza- 
tion by  white  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
John  Oldham  Runs  the  Gauntlet 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  old  style  calendar  the  new 
year  began  on  March  25  instead  of  January  1,  as  at  present,  and  also 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  calendar  was  about  ten 
days  behind  the  exact  time  of  year  as  measured  by  the  sun.  These 
facts  account  for  the  designation  of  the  period  between  January  1 and 
March  25  as  1624-25,  since  the  Pilgrims  dated  happenings  in  this 
period  as  occurring  in  1624,  whereas  by  the  modern  calendar  they 
would  be  designated  as  events  of  1625.  The  ten-day  error,  when 
later  corrected,  would  also  have  made  a date  in  1624  ten  days  later  by 
our  calendar. 

The  annual  election  day  at  Plymouth  corresponded  as  nearly  as 
was  convenient  with  the  beginning  of  their  new  year,  or  March  25. 
At  the  coming  of  spring  in  1625,  just  as  the  colonists  were  making 
ready  for  the  annual  town  meeting,  a strange  shallop  was  one  day  seen 
making  its  way  into  the  harbor. 

The  entire  village  had  been  notified  of  the  event  by  the  sentry’s 
signal  gun,  fired  as  the  shallop  rounded  the  inner  point  of  the  break- 
water. The  musket  shot  was  not  the  type  of  signal  that  would  call 
the  workers  from  the  nearby  forest.  The  inhabitants  of  Plymouth 
now  numbered  something  like  two  hundred  souls.  The  outpouring 
of  children  at  the  unusual  sound  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
women  and  girls  in  the  front  or  back  yards  of  the  various  houses, 
standing  in  the  spring  sunshine,  eagerly  scanning  the  harbor  for  a far- 
off  glimpse  of  the  approaching  shallop. 

Governor  Bradford,  Captain  Standish,  and  such  others  as  the 
musket  shot  was  designed  to  summon,  came  hurrying  from  their 
various  employments,  converging  upon  the  public  square  in  front  of 
the  Governor’s  house. 

“What  think  you,  Captain  Standish?”  asked  Governor  Bradford, 
when  the  two  men  had  met  in  the  square  and  now  stood  looking  out 
upon  the  harbor.  “Are  the  men  in  yonder  boat  from  the  English 
fishing  fleet?” 

“They  manage  their  boat  well  enough,  but  that  craft  is  more  likely 
a trader  than  a fishing  boat.” 
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THE  HOWLAND  HOUSE,  SANDWICH  STREET,  PLYMOUTH 
Built  in  1666,,  seven  years  before  the  death  of  John  Howland,  the  Pilgrim 
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The  lessening  distance  showed  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
assembling  the  guard  of  honor  with  which  Governor  Bradford  was 
accustomed  to  receive  visiting  strangers.  Even  before  the  boat  was 
within  hailing  distance  the  Governor  was  standing  with  his  retinue 
just  inside  the  palisade,  ready  to  march  through  the  gates  to  greet  the 
strangers  when  the  boat  should  draw  near  the  wharf. 

To  his  keen  vision  there  seemed  something  vaguely  familiar  about 
one  of  the  occupants  of  the  boat.  An  uneasy  suspicion  at  length 
dawned  that  the  man  in  question  might  be  John  Oldham.  An  ejacula- 
tion of  rage  from  Captain  Standish  confirmed  that  suspicion. 

“That  rascal,  Oldham,  returning  to  this  plantation  without  per- 
mission,” declared  Bradford,  his  color  rising  at  the  affront  to  Plym- 
outh Colony  involved  in  the  coming.  “Captain  Standish,  go  you  to 
the  wharf  and  bid  John  Oldham  begone  until  he  has  permission  to 
return  to  Plymouth.” 

No  second  request  was  needed.  At  the  word  of  command  the 
military  guard  swung  into  step  and  marched  to  the  wharf,  where  they 
stood  at  attention,  while  Captain  Standish,  on  the  wharf,  grimly 
awaited  the  oncoming  boat. 

“John  Oldham,”  he  called  sternly,  “what  meaneth  this  coming  to 
the  village  wharf?  Know  you  not  that  your  sentence  of  banishment 
is  still  in  force?” 

Oldham  laughed  aloud,  derisively,  defiantly.  The  shallop  with 
lessening  speed,  its  sail  lying  flat  upon  the  cuddy,  came  gingerly  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  wharf. 

“Do  I need  your  permission,  little  captain?”  he  called  mockingly. 

“Not  mine,  varlet,  but  the  permission  of  those  judges  that  ban- 
ished you  and  forbade  you  to  return  without  permission.” 

As  if  the  plan  had  been  preconceived,  the  crew  of  the  shallop, 
which  consisted  of  planters  from  the  settlement  at  Hull,  sprang  ashore 
when  the  craft  touched  the  wharf,  with  ropes  in  hand  to  tether  the 
boat  to  the  stanchions,  thus  forming  an  advance  guard  that  permitted 
Oldham  to  land  quite  unmolested. 

Angry  at  the  clever  ruse  by  which  the  banished  man  had  defied  his 
orders,  Captain  Standish  sternly  admonished  John  Oldham  to  return 
to  the  boat  or  take  the  consequences.  Whereupon  the  latter  burst 
forth  in  a torrent  of  abuse  that  amazed  even  his  companions.  Rebels, 
traitors,  and  every  insulting  invective  that  the  angry  man  could  lay 
tongue  to  he  now  poured  forth,  until  even  his  allies  rebuked  him. 
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Bradford  states  that  “all  reproofs  were  but  as  oyle  to  ye  fire,  and 
made  ye  flame  of  his  choler  greater.”83 

Men  came  running  to  the  scene  and  even  wide-eyed  children 
crowded  into  the  press  of  the  throng.  But  at  a word  from  Governor 
Bradford,  Standish  and  his  guards  laid  sudden  hold  upon  the  raging 
man  and  rushed  him  off  toward  the  strong-house.  His  amazed  com- 
panions made  no  effort  to  rescue  Oldham,  but  stood  irresolute  after 
he  had  gone  forth  in  custody. 

The  Governor  thereupon  addressed  them  in  tones  of  friendliness: 
“This  man  has  an  evil  temper  and  needs  the  wholesome  medicine 
of  our  strong  house.  If  he  is  clapped  up  for  a time  he  may  come  to  his 
senses.  We  bid  you  tarry,  therefore,  until  he  be  ready  to  depart.” 
Upon  this  assurance,  Oldham’s  companions  made  the  best  of  their 
dilemma  and  settled  themselves  to  wait.  In  the  meantime,  Governor 
Bradford  had  convened  his  assistants  in  an  emergency  session  to  con- 
sider what  manner  of  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon  John  Old- 
ham for  thus  violently  invading  Plymouth  village. 

“It  is  clear  that  he  should  smart  for  his  vile  conduct,”  declared 
the  Governor  earnestly,  “but  I like  not  the  suggestion  that  he  be 
flogged  like  a common  rogue.” 

“But  flogging  is  all  the  villain  deserves,”  protested  Captain  Stan- 
dish earnestly. 

“Some  punishment  must  be  devised  that  will  shame  him  and  cause 
him  to  keep  his  distance  from  this  plantation.” 

“The  savages  have  a way  of  making  a man  run  the  gauntlet,” 
suggested  one  of  the  assistants  musingly. 

“The  very  thing,”  exulted  Myles  Standish.  “Let  us  give  this 
noisy  fellow  such  a running  out  of  town  that  he  will  remember  it 
forever.  Every  man  that  carries  a musket  may  share  in  this  business.” 
To  this  sentiment  all  members  of  the  council  instantly  agreed. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  John  Oldham  was  released  from  the 
guardhouse  that  afternoon  he  was  amazed  to  behold  a lane  of  men  at 
arms  stretching  from  his  prison  door  to  where  his  shallop  awaited 
him.  But  every  musket  was  held  horizontally  with  its  butt  end  point- 
ing toward  the  water,  a fact  of  great  significance  as  the  belligerent 
Oldham  was  instantly  to  learn.  He  had  no  sooner  emerged  from  the 
guardhouse  into  this  lane  of  grim  soldiery  than  the  butt  end  of  the 
first  musket  landed  with  a resounding  impact  in  a rear  portion  of  his 


83.  “History  of  Plymouth  Colony,”  p.  230. 
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anatomy,  causing  an  involuntary  extension  of  his  forward  stride. 
Before  the  surprised  and  indignant  victim  could  turn  upon  his  assail- 
lant,  the  butt  of  the  musket  next  in  order  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
double  file  smote  him  with  equal  violence  in  the  same  general  locality, 
thus  propelling  him  onward  whether  he  would  or  no. 

The  indignity  of  the  proceedings  and  his  helplessness  to  retaliate 
drove  the  raging  Oldham  to  resort  to  the  only  means  of  escape.  He 
dashed  forward  down  the  lane  toward  the  boat,  but  since  every  man 
had  been  ordered  not  to  permit  the  culprit  to  escape  without  feeling 
the  forward  impulse  of  his  musket  butt,  there  were  few  who  did  not 
succeed  in  obeying  orders  to  the  letter.  Bruised,  outraged,  vociferous, 
Oldham  reached  his  boat.  Governor  Bradford  and  the  other  judges 
were  at  the  wharf  waiting  the  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary 
ceremony. 

“This  be  a judgment  brought  upon  thyself,  John  Oldham,”  ejacu- 
lated Governor  Bradford  as  the  boat  moved  from  its  mooring  at  the 
wharf.  “Now  go  your  way  and  mend  your  manners.” 

“Well  done,  well  done,  indeed,”  cried  a voice  that  caused  every 
actor  in  this  absorbing  drama  to  whirl  about  in  amazement. 

“It  is  Edward  Winslow !”  cried  Myles  Standish  joyfully,  rushing 
to  grasp  the  latter’s  outstretched  hand.84  With  one  accord  the  entire 
company  crowded  around  the  long  absent  envoy,  shouting  and  rejoic- 
ing at  his  return. 

“But  how  did  you  reach  this  wharf  unobserved?”  questioned  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  when  the  excitement  and  tumult  had  subsided. 

“Easy  enough,  my  good  friend.  An  army  might  have  landed  here 
while  you  were  so  busy  with  yonder  rascal.  Would  that  I could  have 
had  a hand  in  this  new  game  myself.  But  why  not  do  the  like  to  John 
Lyford,  who  deserves  it  far  more  than  John  Oldham.  There  is 


84.  “Whilst  this  was  a doing,  Mr.  William  Peirce  and  Mr.  Winslow  came  up  from 
ye  water  side,  being  come  from  England;  but  they  were  so  busie  with  Oldam,  as  they 
never  saw  them  till  they  came  thus  upon  them.  They  bid  them  not  spare  either  him  or 
Liford,  for  they  had  played  ye  vilans  with  them.  But  that  I may  hear  make  an  end  with 
him,  I shall  hear  once  for  all  relate  what  befell  concerning  him  in  ye  future,  & yt 
breefly.  After  ye  removall  of  his  familie  from  hence,  he  fell  into  some  straits  (as  some 
others  did),  and  aboute  a year  or  more  afterwards,  towards  winter,  he  intended  a vioage 
for  Virginia,  but  it  so  pleased  God  that  ye  barke  that  caried  him,  and  many  other  pas- 
sengers, was  in  that  danger,  as  they  dispaired  of  life ; so  as  many  of  them,  as  they  fell 
to  prayer,  so  also  did  they  begine  to  examine  their  consciences  and  confess  such  sins  as 
did  most  burthen  them.  And  Mr.  Ouldame  did  make  a free  and  large  confession  of  ye 
wrongs  and  hurt  he  had  done  to  ye  people  and  church  here,  in  many  perticulers,  that  as 
he  had  sought  their  ruine,  so  God  had  now  mette  with  him  and  might  destroy  him ; yea, 
he  feared  they  all  fared  ye  worce  for  his  sake;  he  prayed  God  to  forgive  him,  and  made 
vowes  that,  if  ye  Lord  spared  his  life,  he  would  become  otherwise,  and  ye  like.  This  I 
had  from  some  of  good  credite.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  230. 
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much  to  tell  you  of  happenings  in  England,  but  William  Pierce,  the 
master  of  the  ‘Jacob,’  came  ashore  with  me  and  well  merits  your 
hospitality.”85 

Thus  Edward  Winslow  returned  to  Plymouth  and  thus  humiliated 
and  sorely  battered  John  Oldham  departed  from  the  place.  Had 
these  been  ordinary  men,  the  breach  between  them  might  never  have 
been  healed.  But  John  Oldham,  violent,  rash  and  misguided  as  he 
has  appeared  in  these  pages,  was,  nevertheless,  a man  of  essential 
integrity.  It  so  happened  that  a year  or  more  after  this  event  Old- 
ham and  some  companions  set  out  on  a voyage  to  Virginia.  A great 
storm  overtook  them  in  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod  and  for  a time  all  on 
board  gave  up  hope  of  life.  In  this  extremity,  as  Governor  Bradford 
relates  in  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”86  the  imperiled  men 
began  to  examine  their  consciences  and  to  confess  their  sins. 

John  Oldham  now  declared  to  all  on  board  the  wrongs  he  had 
done  to  the  people  of  Plymouth  and  expressed  a fear  that  God  was 
now  punishing  all  of  them  because  of  his  fault.  “He  prayed  God  to 
forgive  him,”  declares  Bradford,  “and  made  vowes  that,  if  ye  Lord 
spard  his  life”  he  would  make  amends.  These  facts  being  reported  at 
Plymouth,  the  Governor  and  his  assistants  expressed  their  pleasure  at 
Oldham’s  resolve  and  offered  their  friendship. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  their  former  enemy  became  reconciled  to 
them  and  thereafter  proved  himself  a true  friend,  coming  and  going 
as  he  chose.  John  Oldham  will  reappear  in  these  pages,  but  never 
again  as  a culprit  or  conspirator  against  the  peace  of  Plymouth 
Colony. 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  Edward  Winslow  from  England,  the 
second  expulsion  of  John  Oldham,  and  the  termination  of  the  six 
months  of  probation  of  John  Lyford  coincided  in  point  of  time.  The 
disturbing  news  that  Winslow  had  brought  with  him  from  England, 
the  consequence  as  we  know  of  the  intrigues  of  certain  of  the  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  with  Lyford  and  Oldham,  caused  the  officials  of 


85.  “So  thoroughly  did  Oldham  absorb  public  attention  that  no  one  noticed  the  arrival 
from  England  of  the  ship  ‘Jacob’ ; and  when  Oldham  was  about  running  the  gauntlet, 
Winslow  landed  with  Master  William  Peirce,  entirely  unobserved  until  they  appeared  in 
the  crowd.  They  soon  increased  the  excitement.  On  reaching  London,  the  last  summer, 
with  their  report  of  Lyfords  acts,  they  had  been  violently  assailed  by  his  friends,  who 
declared  it  a great  scandal  that  ‘a  minister,  a man  so  godly,’  should  be  so  aspersed;  and 
a suit  for  slander  was  threatened.  At  length  a hearing  was  had  before  a meeting  of  the 
Adventurers,  at  which  two  moderators  jointly  presided;  Ly ford’s  friends  chosing  Mr. 
White,  a lawyer,  and  his  opponents  selecting  Mr.  Hooker,  a preacher,  both  eminent  men. 
The  case  attracted  a crowd  of  outside  partisans.” — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  271. 

86.  At  page  231. 
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Plymouth  Plantation  to  warn  the  clergyman  that  he  must  now  follow 
Oldham  into  exile. 

To  Captain  Standish  the  task  of  warning  Lyford  out  of  town  was 
altogether  pleasing.  Months  of  incessant  watchfulness  over  so  dan- 
gerous and  artful  an  enemy  had  caused  the  worthy  captain  to  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  day  when  the  village  should  be  free 
of  his  presence.  But  Standish  returned  from  his  mission  filled  with 
indignation  at  a remark  let  fall  for  his  benefit  by  John  Lyford.  The 
captain  made  haste  to  report  to  Governor  Bradford. 

“That  rascal  Lyford  is  boasting  that  some  of  our  best  people  are 
going  with  him  when  he  leaves  Plymouth.” 

“Such  report  is  absurd,  Captain  Standish.  Every  soul  in  this 
plantation  knows  full  well  what  a rogue  this  man  is.  Why  should 
they  follow  him  into  exile?” 

“He  mentioned  Roger  Conant  for  one.” 

“Master  Conant  is  indeed  a substantial  and  a godly  man.  I 
should  be  loathe  to  see  him  leave  us.” 

“Master  Bradford,  think  you  he  would  go  if  Master  Winslow 
should  tell  him  of  Lyford’s  villainy  in  Ireland?” 

“As  for  that,  Captain  Standish,  there  may  be  some  question,  but  I 
like  not  to  meddle  with  Lyford’s  evil  past.  If  there  are  those  who 
place  their  trust  in  him  after  all  that  he  has  done  in  this  plantation, 
then  let  them  go  their  way  and  learn  from  experience  what  manner  of 
man  they  choose  to  follow.”  History  records  that  this  prophecy  was 
later  abundantly  fulfilled,  that  Roger  Conant  himself  had  reason  to 
rue  the  day  that  he  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  discredited 
clergyman. 

No  tears  were  shed  in  Plymouth  when  the  Reverend  John  Lyford 
and  his  family,  a few  days  later,  embarked  in  a shallop  at  Plymouth 
wharf  and  set  sail  for  Hull.  The  Roger  Conant  household  and  sev- 
eral other  devout  Puritan  families  followed  Lyford  to  his  new  home, 
glad  in  the  knowledge  that  it  would  there  be  possible  to  set  up  a 
church  where  the  Episcopal  ritual  could  be  used.  A Puritan,  be  it 
remembered,  was  essentially  an  adherent  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  one  who  believed  in  “purifying”  it  from  too  slavish  an  adherence 
to  the  faith  and  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Pilgrims, 
on  the  other  hand,  believed  the  Established  Church  beyond  redemp- 
tion and  had  boldly  proclaimed  the  right  of  a congregation  to  worship 
God  with  no  creed  but  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  no  fixed  ritual 
of  service. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
Bloodless  War  on  Cape  Ann 

The  annual  town  meeting  of  1625  had  no  sooner  been  held  than 
the  thoughts  of  the  leaders  of  the  colony  turned  to  the  tasks  of  spring- 
time. Six  weeks  must  elapse  before  corn  could  be  planted.  The  sea- 
son for  fishing  on  the  banks,  however,  was  already  upon  them.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  therefore,  decided  to  make  use  of  Captain  Pierce  and 
his  new  ship,  the  “Jacob,”  to  transport  men  across  the  bay  to  Cape 
Ann.  In  fact,  a rumor  had  come  to  the  colonists  at  Plymouth  that 
the  friends  of  Lyford  and  Oldham  were  planning  mischief  in  that 
extended  outpost.  It  is  uncertain  how  this  rumor  reached  Plymouth, 
but  it  is  quite  possible  that  Edward  Winslow  or  Captain  Pierce  may 
have  gotten  wind  of  the  facts  in  England.  A ship  had  secretly  been 
fitted  out  by  the  hostile  faction  in  England  and  placed  under  command 
of  a Captain  Hewes,  with  instructions  to  seize  the  fishing  post  at 
Cape  Ann. 

This  rumor  greatly  aroused  the  military  ardor  of  Captain  Myles 
Standish.  He  was  accordingly  given  full  authority  to  organize  an 
expeditionary  force  that  could  turn  its  attention  to  the  pursuits  of 
peace  if  no  trouble  developed,  or  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colony  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary.  The  “Jacob”  departed  from  Plymouth 
and  took  its  way  northward  along  the  wooded  coast.  With  a pros- 
perous wind  behind  them  the  trip  was  made  in  less  time  than  they  had 
planned,  but  even  then  the  expedition  arrived  too  late.  A ship  was 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  There  were  signs  of  activity  on  shore. 

In  response  to  the  eager  demand  of  Myles  Standish,  Captain 
Pierce  ordered  the  long  boat  ashore  to  investigate.  Standish,  with  as 
many  of  his  followers  as  could  be  accommodated  in  the  boat,  set  out 
for  the  familiar  landing  place,  where  they  had  toiled  so  vainly  during 
the  previous  summer.  Their  approach  had  been  observed.  There 
was  considerable  scurrying  about  of  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stage 
erected  for  the  drying  of  fish.  They  were  apparently  rolling  barrels 
to  one  point. 

“The  scoundrels  are  making  a breastworks,”  ejaculated  Captain 
Standish,  a baleful  light  in  his  eyes.  “They  mean  to  fight.” 
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The  long  boat  had  no  sooner  reached  the  landing  than  Captain 
Myles  Standish  leaped  over  the  side  and  strode  angrily  toward  the 
men. 

“What  means  this  trespass  on  our  property?  Who  is  your 
commander?” 

“At  your  service,  sir.  I am  Captain  Hewes,  but  what  right  have 
you  to  say  we  trespass  on  your  property?” 

“The  right  that  every  honest  man  hath  to  reclaim  the  fruits  of 
his  own  toil  when  he  beholds  it  in  the  hands  of  thieves.” 

“Thieves,  indeed!  Then  let  me  tell  you  to  your  teeth,  Captain 
Standish,  we  be  honest  men  sent  here  by  the  Adventurers  to  reclaim 
their  property.” 

“The  men  of  Plymouth  Plantation  built  yonder  block  house,  yon- 
der salt  works  and  this  staging.  In  their  name  I come  to  order  you 
and  yours  to  quit  this  place  and  quit  it  now.” 

“Captain  Standish,  I know  not  what  orders  you  may  have  or  what 
authority  you  may  claim.  But  this  I know,  my  orders  are  to  take  and 
hold  this  staging  for  our  use  and  so  I bid  you  do  your  worst.” 

“Then,  blood  be  on  your  head,  for  we  will  come  and  take  these 
works — storm  your  barricade  of  barrels — and  every  thief  shall  smart 
for  all  this  villainy.” 

So  saying,  the  raging  Captain  Standish  strode  back  to  the  landing 
place. 

“Out,  men,”  he  cried,  “and  do  you  that  row  make  haste  back  to 
your  ship  and  bring  ashore  every  man  who  bears  a musket,  for  there 
is  bloody  work  for  us  this  day.” 

With  his  small  group  of  soldiers  Captain  Standish  at  once  took  up 
a convenient  position,  to  await  reinforcements.  With  all  possible 
speed  the  long  boat  returned  to  the  ship  where  excitement  and  con- 
fusion reigned.  Captain  Pierce  had  seen  enough  of  the  parley  on  the 
shore  to  know  that  bloodshed  was  imminent.  With  all  haste  he  put 
off  in  his  gig  to  join  Captain  Standish,  leaving  the  long  boat  to  its  task 
as  transport. 

Knowing  Standish  as  he  did,  the  Commander  of  the  “Jacob”  was 
consumed  with  anxiety  lest  a rash  and  intemperate  quarrel  with  the 
strangers  might  cost  many  lives.  Half  running,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  Standish  party,  deployed  along  the  shore. 

“What  madness  is  this,  Captain  Standish?” 
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“No  madness,”  returned  the  latter  angrily.  “These  thieves  have 
seized  our  property  and  defied  us  to  take  it  from  them.” 

“But  to  lose  precious  lives  over  such  poor  trash  is  folly,  yea  worse 
than  folly.  By  your  leave  I will  parley  with  the  rogues.” 

To  this  the  warlike  captain  gave  grumbling  assent.  The  earnest 
mariner  took  his  way  to  the  excited  group  at  the  barricade.  In  vain 
he  pointed  out  to  the  belligerent  Captain  Hewes  the  injustice  of  his 
action  in  withholding  the  property  of  the  Plymouth  colonists.  Nor  did 
his  assurance  that  Captain  Standish  would  storm  the  works  within  the 
half  hour  move  the  stubborn  captain  from  his  fixed  resolve. 

But  now  a diversion  occurred.  Roger  Conant,  who  had  so  lately 
departed  from  Plymouth,  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He, 
too,  was  filled  with  apprehension  at  the  prospect  of  armed  encounter 
between  the  Standish  troops  and  these  embattled  defenders  of  the 
fishing  stagings.  Had  Roger  Conant  at  that  time  been  clothed  with 
the  authority  that  was  later  to  be  his,  he  might  have  commanded 
obedience.  But  as  it  was,  he  could  only  reason  with  the  stubborn 
defender  of  the  works. 

Both  mediators  soon  realized  the  hopelessness  of  their  task.  They 
withdrew  at  a distance. 

“This  mad  encounter  must  not  be,”  cried  Captain  Pierce.  “Chris- 
tian men  slaying  one  another  over  such  paltry  trash  1 Why,  the  men 
of  my  ship  could  make  as  good  stagings  as  these  in  short  order.” 

“And  mine  also,”  declared  Conant,  a shrewd  thought  dawning  in 
his  mind.  “Think  you  Captain  Standish  would  be  content  if  new 
stagings  were  given  him  in  place  of  those  this  stupid  fellow  holds?” 

“That  in  truth  is  the  way  out,”  declared  Captain  Pierce.  “Let 
us  together  build  the  stagings  and  call  off  these  intemperate  fighting 
cocks.” 

So  Conant  and  Captain  Pierce  hastened  to  the  spot  where  Standish 
was  marshaling  his  troops  and  setting  them  in  battle  array,  the  last 
of  them  having  now  reached  shore.  But  theirs  was  no  easy  task. 
Standish  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  he  would  at  first 
listen  to  no  compromise  whatsoever.  He  was  resolved  to  storm  the 
barricade,  cost  what  it  might. 

Yet  this  heated  argument,  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  men 
who  were  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  set  up  a backfire,  as  it  were, 
against  the  captain’s  plan.  Governor  Bradford,  knowing  the  impetu- 
ous Standish  as  he  did,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  name  certain  of 
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his  company  as  advisers  to  the  captain.  These  men  now  voiced 
approval  of  the  compromise. 

Thus  overborne,  Captain  Standish,  grudgingly  and  with  wrathful 
grumblings,  at  length  yielded  to  the  plan.87  A defeat  in  battle  would 
have  been  less  hard  to  bear  than  this  calling  off  of  the  dogs  of  war  in 
the  face  of  an  intrenched  enemy.  Without  firing  a shot,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  hateful  Captain  Hewes  in  possession  of  the  stolen 
property.  It  was  cowardice,  humiliation,  disgrace,  he  declared,  thus 
basely  to  quit  the  contest. 

He  now  salved  his  outraged  feelings  by  taking  possession  of  the 
blockhouse  and  the  salt  works.  Captain  Hewes  had  no  orders  to 
hold  these  more  stable  possessions,  his  sole  interest  lying  in  maintain- 
ing his  claim  to  the  movable  stagings.  By  Roger  Conant’s  contriving 
these  objects  of  contention  were  removed  to  a distance  along  the  beach 
and  the  rival  encampments  set  up  a truce. 

When  Governor  Bradford  learned  of  the  quarrel,  he  voiced  his 
approval  of  the  wise  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  sent  additional  men 
to  assist  in  the  task  of  building  new  stagings  for  the  use  of  the  fishing 
crews,88  then  busily  plying  their  trade  on  the  fishing  banks. 

Thus  two  rival  groups  of  colonists  operated  on  Cape  Ann  during 
the  summer  of  1625.  Since  Captain  Myles  Standish  had  duties  that 
called  him  elsewhere,  danger  of  genuine  conflict  between  them  waned 
as  the  summer  advanced.  The  Plymouth  group  undoubtedly  held 
superior  claims  to  the  region,  since  Robert  Cushman  and  Edward 
Winslow,  as  agents  of  the  colonists,  had  exercised  the  foresight  to 

87.  “In  the  spring  of  1625  Standish  had  a characteristic  adventure.  The  ‘Jacob’  was 
sent  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Ann  to  catch  and  cure  a load  of  fish,  and  Standish,  with 
some  of  his  men,  went  in  her,  to  see  the  work  well  started.  They  found  that  one  Captain 
Hewes,  in  a ship  sent  out  by  the  Puritan  malcontents  in  England,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  fishing-stage  which  Plymouth  had  built  the  year  before  on  her  own  land,  at  the  west 
side  of  Gloucester  harbor.  Hewes  refused  to  yield  the  stage  to  its  owners * The 
impetuous  Standish  prepared  to  seize  it.  Hewes  had  placed  his  men  on  the  stage,  with 
loaded  muskets  and  lighted  matches,  behind  a barricade  of  barrels;  Standish  prepared  to 
storm  the  position — an  operation  which  could  not  have  been  bloodless.  Just  then  good 
Roger  Conant,  and  Captain  Peirce  of  the  ‘Jacob,’  interposed  as  peacemakers;  and  finally, 
all  present  agreeing  to  join  in  building  a new  stage  for  the  ‘Jacob,’  the  doughty  Standish 
turned  away  to  peaceful  pursuits ; but  we  may  well  believe  that  his  chivalric  spirit 
chafed  at  such  a compromise  with  ruffianism.  Standish  was  a friend  of  peace,  and  ever 
ready  to  fight  for  it,  with  little  regard  for  the  odds  against  him. 

""Bradford,  writing  on  June  28  to  the  Council  for  New  England,  complains  of  Plym- 
outh’s treatment  by  the  Adventurers,  saying:  “They  have  not  only  cast  us  off,  but 

entered  into  a particular  course  of  trading,  and  have  by  violence  and  force  taken  at  their 
pleasure  our  possession  at  Cap-Anne.”  He  also  expresses  his  wish  to  be  “free  from 
them.”  (See  Bradford’s  Letter-Book.) — Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  280. 

88.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  237. 
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secure  a charter  from  Lord  Sheffield,  a prominent  member  of  the 
council  for  New  England,  covering  the  Cape  Ann  region.  The  only 
uncertainty  about  this  title  lay  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Sheffield’s  right 
to  grant  the  charter  was  somewhat  dubious.  It  appears  that  the 
council  for  New  England  was  virtually  bankrupt.  Some  member  of 
the  board  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  parceling  out  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  royal  grant  among  the  members  of  the  council.  Lord 
Sheffield  had  been  awarded  the  territory  of  Cape  Ann. 

However  irregular  these  proceedings  may  have  been,  yet  the 
effect  was  to  stimulate  colonization  in  New  England,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  The  rival  colony  at  Cape  Ann  was  operating  under  a 
group  of  merchants  known  as  the  Dorchester  Adventurers,  who  had 
a working  capital  of  3,000  pounds.  They  had  seized  upon  the  disaf- 
fection at  Plymouth  to  select  Roger  Conant  as  the  business  agent  or 
governor  of  the  colonizing  venture.  They  had  chosen  the  Reverend 
John  Lyford  as  the  minister  of  the  colony,  and  had  offered  to  John 
Oldham  the  post  as  trader  with  the  Indians.  The  latter,  however, 
declined  the  appointment,  choosing  rather  to  operate  as  a trader  on  his 
own  account. 

Lyford  joined  Roger  Conant  at  Cape  Ann  and  set  up  a Church 
of  England  outpost  at  that  place.  It  was  a singular  bit  of  retribution 
visited  upon  the  trespassing  colony  that  they  failed  to  prosper  during 
the  summer,  making  so  poor  a showing  that  they  did  not  pay  expenses. 
Their  salt  works  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  When  fall  came 
they  were  greatly  in  debt.  Many  of  the  colonists  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Roger  Conant  foresaw  the  dissolution  of  the  colony  unless 
drastic  measures  were  taken.  He,  therefore,  recommended  to  the 
company  in  England  that  the  colony  remove  immediately  to  a place 
called  Naumkeag,  later  to  become  known  as  Salem,  not  far  from  their 
former  location.  This  idea  was  approved.  With  twenty-five  or 
thirty  followers  Roger  Conant  established  a new  colony,  and  inci- 
dentally the  germ  of  the  great  colonizing  movement  that  was  later  to 
find  its  full  flowering  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

In  the  meantime  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  prospered  greatly  in 
their  fishing  industry.  The  enterprising  remnant  of  the  bankrupt 
Merchant  Adventurers  who  had  commissioned  Edward  Winslow  to 
act  as  their  agent  in  America,  had  sent  two  ships  to  follow  the  “Jacob” 
to  Plymouth  and  Cape  Ann.  One  ship  was  the  ill-fated  pinnace,  the 
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“James,”  that  had  given  the  Pilgrims  so  much  trouble  during  the 
previous  year,  but  the  other  was  a large  ship.  Bradford  makes  record 
that  when  fall  came  the  larger  ship  was  laden  with  dry  fish  that  should 
have  yielded  1,800  pounds.  The  smaller  ship,  the  “James,”  was  also 
loaded  with  the  same  commodity,  so  that  when  the  two  vessels  came 
to  Plymouth  prior  to  departure  for  England,  a controversy  arose 
over  which  should  take  the  beaver  skins  aboard.  Eight  hundred 
pounds  of  the  precious  commodity  had  been  accumulated  by  the  colo- 
nists, as  well  as  a goodly  quantity  of  fox  and  other  furs.  The  con- 
troversy was  chiefly  between  Edward  Winslow  and  the  captain  of  the 
larger  craft.  Governor  Bradford,  in  the  interests  of  harmony,  called 
the  parties  before  him. 

“This  quantity  of  skins  is  too  valuable  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  so  small  a ship,”  protested  the  ship  master,  “and  since  I am  going 
to  England  it  is  proper  that  I take  it  in  charge.” 

“But  I tell  you,”  protested  Edward  Winslow,  “that  I am  under 
bond  of  500  pounds  to  send  the  skins  by  the  ‘James.’  It  is  not  your 
affair.” 

“My  employers  have  a right  to  hold  me  for  neglect  of  duty  if  I 
permit  so  much  value  aboard  that  pinnace  if  harm  befall  it  and  I take 
no  measures  to  protect  it — seeing  I am  going  to  England  also.” 

“But  you  are  not  expected  to  go  to  England  with  yon  cargo  of 
fish.  There  be  better  markets  in  Bilbo  or  Sebastians  and  well  I know 
your  orders  to  proceed  thereto.” 

“If  this  be  so,”  interposed  Governor  Bradford,  “why  disobey 
those  orders?” 

“News  has  come  to  the  fishing  fleet  that  France  and  England  are 
like  to  be  at  grips  at  any  day  and  may  perchance  be  now  at  war.  To 
go  to  Bilbo  or  Sebastians  would,  therefore,  be  too  great  a risk  of 
capture.” 

For  a long  time  the  three  men  argued  the  point,  but  at  last  an 
agreement  was  reached  that  satisfied  both  contending  parties.  The 
skins  were  to  be  loaded  upon  the  pinnace  and  the  larger  craft  was  to 
tow  its  tiny  companion  across  the  Atlantic.  Thus  they  departed  from 
Plymouth.  A significant  fact  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  was 
that  Myles  Standish,  under  whose  military  protection  they  had  lived 
for  five  years,  was  a passenger  aboard  the  larger  craft.  He  had  been 
commissioned  to  appeal  to  the  Council  of  New  England  to  aid  the 
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colony.  He  was  also  to  seek  some  compromise  with  the  bankrupt 
Merchant  Adventurers. 

Possibly  the  leaders  of  the  colony  felt  so  reassured  by  their 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  and  the  increase  of  white  settle- 
ments along  the  coast  that  they  were  willing  to  spare  for  a time  their 
rash  and  fiery  captain.  The  incident  at  Cape  Ann  had,  no  doubt, 
convinced  the  sagacious  Bradford  that  a sea  voyage  and  a brief 
sojourn  in  England  would  not  be  amiss  in  the  case  of  his  well  loved 
friend  and  loyal  supporter. 

The  sequel  of  this  voyage  is  typical  of  the  times.  The  two  ships 
“went  joyfully  home  together,”  as  Bradford  declares,  having  fair 
weather  until  they  reached  the  English  Channel.  Thereupon  they 
separated.  The  larger  ship  made  port,  but  sold  its  cargo  at  a loss. 
The  pinnace,  however,  was  shortly  captured  by  a Turkish  man-of- 
war.89  Its  master  and  crew  were  transported  and  sold  as  slaves. 
The  furs  were  confiscated.  Thus,  the  avaricious  Merchants  lost  their 
venture.  Bradford  reports  that  some  declared  this  a judgment  of 
God  upon  them  for  their  covetousness. 


89.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  245. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
Plymouth  Tried  in  the  Balance 

The  reign  of  James  I of  England,  begun  with  religious  persecu- 
tions, drew  to  a close  in  the  midst  of  violent  quarrels  with  Parlia- 
ment. On  March  27,  1625,  the  aged  monarch  died  and  his  son, 
Charles  I,  ascended  the  throne.  All  England  was  well  aware  of  the 
character  of  this  stubborn  and  fanatical  prince.  These  events,  no 
doubt,  caused  many  of  the  venturesome  in  England  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  America,  since  domestic  troubles  were  likely  to  increase 
under  the  new  king. 

This  may  well  account  for  the  fact  that  beginning  with  the  year 
1625  the  establishing  of  new  colonies  in  America  went  on  apace.  In 
the  spring  of  that  year  a small  group  of  adventurers,  lured  by  the 
hope  of  riches  to  be  won  by  traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as 
by  the  freedom  of  the  wilderness,  landed  in  what  is  now  Quincy  Bay, 
some  miles  north  of  Plymouth  and  not  far  from  the  Weymouth 
settlement. 

The  newcomers  selected  a high  promontory,  half  surrounded  by 
tidal  water,  that  commanded  a view  of  the  harbor  and  was  of  easy 
access  from  the  sea.  The  commander  of  the  expedition  was  a Cap- 
tain Wollaston.  The  place  was  accordingly  named  Mount  Wollaston, 
but  later  became  the  much  execrated  Merry  Mount,  a thorn  in  the 
side  of  all  colonists  on  the  New  England  coast. 

During  the  summer  of  1625  it  was  an  orderly  and  reasonably 
industrious  settlement,  because  Captain  Wollaston  was  still  its  guid- 
ing spirit.  This  colony  was  different  in  some  respects  from  any  settle- 
ment yet  attempted  because  it  was  composed  of  thirty  or  forty  inden- 
tured servants  and  three  or  four  partners  who  shared  the  expense  of 
the  venture.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  just  when  Captain 
Wollaston  decided  to  abandon  the  colony  and  sail  to  Virginia.  Some 
authorities  declare  that  he  went  in  the  fall  of  1625,  whereas  others 
place  the  date  as  the  spring  of  1626.  But  leave  it  he  did,  taking  his 
servants  with  him  to  Virginia.  We  shall  presently  see  how  this  action 
on  his  part  led  to  much  mischief  at  Wollaston. 

The  harvest  of  1625  at  Plymouth  was  unexpectedly  large.  In  the 
language  of  Bradford:  “It  pleased  ye  Lord  to  give  ye  plantation 
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peace  and  health  and  contented  minds,  and  so  to  blese  ther  labours, 
as  they  had  corne  sufficient  (and  some  to  spare  to  others).”90 

The  manner  in  which  they  disposed  of  this  surplus  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  sagacity  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  colonists. 
The  leaders  of  the  colony  conceived  a plan  of  sending  out  one  of  the 
shallops,  heavily  laden  with  corn,  to  trade  with  their  white  neighbors 
along  the  coast,  or  with  such  Indian  encampments  as  stood  in  need  of 
this  precious  commodity. 

In  order  to  keep  the  corn  dry,  they  made  shift  to  roof  over  the 
amidships  of  the  shallop,  but  the  men  themselves  were  obliged  to  go 
shelterless,  enduring  the  severe  weather  and  the  storms  that  befell 
them.91  This  expedition  was  under  the  command  of  Edward  Win- 
slow. According  to  the  record  they  disposed  of  their  cargo  as  they 
went,  but  not  until  they  had  followed  the  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  did  they  complete 
their  task.  When  the  skins  thus  secured  were  sorted  and  weighed, 
upon  their  return  to  Plymouth,  they  were  gratified  to  find  that  over 
seven  hundred  pounds  of  beaver  skins  alone  were  among  their  win- 
nings. A new  interest,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  the  possibilities  of 
commerce,  was  thus  fostered  among  the  Plymouth  colonists. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  Plymouth,  Captain  Stan- 
dish  had  arrived  in  London.  The  ship  on  which  he  had  sailed  had 
escaped  encounter  with  the  Turkish  man-of-war  that  had  been  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  “James.”  Disappointment  befell  his  mission  in  London. 
The  new  king,  Charles  I,  by  his  assumption  of  autocratic  power,  had 
the  whole  of  England  in  turmoil.92  The  first  rumbles  of  the  great 
Civil  War  that  was  later  to  engulf  the  nation  were  already  beginning. 
English  merchants  in  consequence  had  little  interest  in  foreign  ven- 
tures. But  an  even  more  disturbing  circumstance  was  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  London.  People  were  dying  like  flies  of  smallpox, 
so  that  almost  no  business  was  being  carried  on  in  the  metropolis. 


go.  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  246. 

91.  “After  harvest  this  year,  they  sende  out  a boats  load  of  corne  40.  or  50.  leagues  to 

ye  eastward,  up  a river  called  Kenibeck;  it  being  one  of  those  2.  shalops  which  their 
carpenter  had  built  them  ye  year  before;  for  bigger  vessell  had  they  none.  They  had 
laid  a litle  deck  over  her  midships  to  keepe  ye  corne  drie,  but  ye  men  were  faine  to  stand 
it  out  all  weathers  without  shelter ; and  yt  time  of  ye  year  begins  to  growe  tempestious. 
But  God  preserved  them,  and  gave  them  good  success,  for  they  brought  home  700  lb.  of 
beaver,  besids  some  other  furrs,  having  litle  or  nothing  els  but  this  corne,  which  them 
selves  had  raised  out  of  ye  earth.  This  viage  was  made  by  Mr.  Winslow  & some  of  ye 
old  standards,  for  seamen  they  had  none.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 

tion,” pp.  246-47. 

92.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  p.  246. 
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To  cap  the  climax  of  misfortune,  Robert  Cushman,  for  years  the 
valiant  friend  of  the  colony  in  England,  had  been  taken  by  death. 
These  appalling  circumstances  cast  gloom  over  the  spirit  of  the  stout 
hearted  Standish.  Then,  too,  he  learned  of  the  death  during  the 
previous  year  of  the  great  shepherd  of  the  Pilgrim  flock — the  Rev- 
erend John  Robinson,  who  had  died  in  Leyden  on  March  i,  1625. 

After  months  of  fruitless  effort  Captain  Standish  succeeded  in 
borrowing  £150  at  fifty  per  cent,  interest.93  With  this  money  he  pur- 
chased a quantity  of  goods  for  the  colony  and  arranged  for  passage 
to  America  on  one  of  the  fishing  ships. 

Tidings  reached  Plymouth  at  about  the  beginning  of  April,  1626, 
that  Captain  Standish  had  arrived  at  Monhegan.  A shallop  was 
accordingly  despatched  to  fetch  him  home  to  Plymouth.  The  shock 
of  the  news  of  accumulated  woes  that  Standish  brought  with  him  was 
a staggering  blow  to  the  leaders  of  the  colony. 

The  public  rejoicings  at  the  return  of  Captain  Standish  were 
suddenly  hushed  when  appalling  rumors  of  the  news  that  he  bore 
became  circulated  about.  Perceiving  the  need  of  instant  action  to 
preserve  the  morale  of  the  colony,  Governor  Bradford  called  a meet- 
ing of  all  adult  members  of  the  settlement.  In  their  hilltop  meeting- 
house, pale-faced  and  torn  with  anxiety,  the  entire  company  awaited 
the  heavy  news.  Even  in  Elder  Brewster’s  eloquent  prayer  the  old 
man’s  sorrow  at  the  death  of  John  Robinson  found  expression  in  his 
supplications  for  Divine  compassion  upon  a fatherless  people  and  on 
an  exiled  flock  without  a pastor.  Thus  the  heavy  assurance  that  their 
worst  fears  had  been  realized  struck  the  audience  with  crushing  force. 
This  lost  shepherd  had  been  loved  with  a passionate  devotion  by  his 
people.  The  hope  of  so  increasing  their  harvests  and  the  fruits  of 
their  toil  that  they  might  finance  his  coming  to  America,  with  the  rest 
of  his  flock,  had  long  been  a cherished  ambition.  They  had  clung  with 
desperation  to  this  hope  throughout  their  long  controversy  with  the 
Merchant  Adventurers.  Now  came  the  appalling  realization  that 
for  more  than  a year  their  pastor  had  been  beyond  all  earthly  reunions. 

From  somewhere  in  the  audience  a woman’s  sobbing  outburst  of 
grief  started  the  chorus  of  woe,  until  every  woman  who  had  been  of 
the  Robinson  congregation  in  Leyden  had  broken  down  under  the 
emotional  strain  that  in  tense  moments  may  seize  an  entire  congrega- 

93.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  246. 
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tion.  Bearded  men  even  found  tears  coursing  down  their  cheeks. 
Before  Elder  Brewster  himself  faltered  and  broke  down,  those  even 
who  had  never  looked  upon  the  face  of  him  whose  death  had  caused 
this  demonstration  of  grief  found  themselves  joining  therein. 

Governor  Bradford  then  arose  in  his  place  on  the  platform  and 
addressed  the  gathering. 

“Our  dear  and  sainted  leader  has  gone  before  us.  His  adver- 
saries and  ours  have  long  plotted  how  they  might  hinder  his  coming 
to  join  us  in  this  plantation.  But  now  the  God  whom  we  serve  has 
appointed  for  him  a better  place,  beyond  this  vale  of  tears  and  sor- 
row. Hard  as  this  affliction  may  be  to  us,  yet  we  must  not  selfishly 
grieve  for  him  who  now  rests  with  the  Lord  in  eternal  happiness.  We 
must  carry  on  the  great  work  which  the  Lord  appointed  him  to  begin 
in  our  behalf.  Orphans  in  faith  indeed  we  may  be,  but  God  has  not 
deserted  us  utterly.  For  more  than  a year  our  leader  has  been  absent 
from  earth  and  we  knew  it  not,  yet  we  prospered,  as  never  before  in 
America.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  up  our  burdens  of  life,  resolved 
from  this  day  forth  to  preserve  and  protect  the  precious  trust  that  has 
been  committed  to  our  charge.  Here,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the  mis- 
sion of  John  Robinson  must  be  fulfilled.” 

The  Governor  then  acquainted  them  with  the  death  of  King 
James,  which  had  occurred  within  a month  following  the  passing  of 
Robinson  himself.  In  conclusion,  he  announced  the  death  of  Robert 
Cushman  and  pronounced  a touching  eulogy  upon  him  as  their  last 
great  friend  in  England.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  they 
must  now  trust  wholly  in  God  and  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  to  bring  consolation  and  a new 
spirit  of  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  congregation.  “They  gathered 
up  their  spirits,”  as  Bradford  quaintly  records,  in  his  “History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,”  “and  ye  Lord  so  helped  them,  whose  worke 
they  had  in  hand,  as  now  when  they  were  at  lowest  they  begane  to 
rise  againe,  and  be  striped  (in  a maner)  of  all  humane  helps  and 
hopes,  He  brought  things  about  otherwise,  in  his  devine  providence, 
as  they  were  not  only  upheld  & sustained,  but  their  proceedings  both 
honored  and  imitated  by  others.”94 

Having  now  no  fishing  business  to  distract  their  attention,  the 
colonists  resolved  to  devote  all  of  their  energies  to  their  planting. 
Since  they  could  no  longer  hope  for  goods  from  England  with  which 


94.  Page  250. 
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to  traffic  with  the  Indians  it  was  needful  for  them  to  raise  corn  for 
trading  purposes.  The  impressive  illustration  of  the  Winslow  trad- 
ing voyage  of  the  previous  fall,  when  he  had  gone  forth  dubiously 
with  a boat  load  from  the  surplus  of  their  corn  crop  and  had  returned 
with  a rich  cargo  of  furs,  had  given  them,  as  we  have  previously 
observed,  a new  incentive  for  agricultural  endeavors. 

It  is  significant  of  the  brave  spirit  of  these  colonists  at  Plymouth 
that  they  adapted  themselves  to  every  circumstance  that  befell  them. 
While  other  colonizing  attempts,  one  after  another,  failed  to  make 
good,  Plymouth  not  only  maintained  its  ground  but  waxed  stronger 
each  year.  The  secret  of  their  remarkable  success  was  no  doubt  the 
deep  spiritual  bond  that  held  together  the  truly  able  and  wise  Pil- 
grims who  had  lived  under  John  Robinson’s  ministry  in  Holland. 
Thus,  like  the  steel  girders  that  support  and  give  form  to  a modern 
•building,  these  Leyden  Pilgrims  sustained  and  gave  shape  and  pur- 
pose to  a colony  in  which  a large  proportion  were  of  the  same  human 
materials  as  other  colonies  that  crumbled  under  the  pressure  of  hard- 
ship. This  is  no  reflection  upon  any  of  those  noble  men  and  women 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  Plymouth  after  the  original  migra- 
tion. The  task  in  hand  was  simply  greater  than  could  be  borne  by 
people  less  inured  to  hardship  and  suffering. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  dissolution  of  the  colony  at  Monhegan  that 
gave  Governor  Bradford  and  his  associates  their  first  opportunity,  in 
the  summer  of  1626,  for  a real  stroke  of  business.  Word  having 
come  to  them  in  some  way,  Governor  Bradford  and  his  advisers  at 
once  resolved  to  proceed  to  Monhegan  and  endeavor  to  purchase  use- 
ful commodities. 

In  company  with  Edward  Winslow,  Governor  Bradford  set  forth 
in  person,  with  a boat’s  crew,  to  make  the  voyage  thither  in  one  of 
the  shallops.  It  was  the  Governor’s  first  view  of  the  northern  coast, 
and  would  require  many  days  to  accomplish  the  journey.  When  they 
had  passed  the  peninsula  of  Hull  and  were  sailing  through  the  island- 
studded  outer  harbor  that  now  marks  the  approach  to  Boston,  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  was  especially  impressed  by  what  he  there  beheld. 
Plymouth  and  its  environs  were  as  nothing  to  this  place  of  vast  pos- 
sibilities, but  since  Providence  had  set  them  down  as  it  had  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  abandoning  their  beloved  Plymouth. 

When  the  shallop  reached  Cape  Ann  the  travellers  paused  for  the 
night  at  the  blockhouse  which  they  still  maintained  as  a trading  post, 
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thriftily  holding  the  place  in  order  to  protect  the  charter  by  which 
it  had  been  ceded  to  them.  They  then  learned  of  the  departure  of 
Roger  Conant,  Lyford,  and  the  rest,  to  a harbor  farther  south,  which 
they  had  already  sailed  past  without  observing  its  beginnings  as  a 
settlement. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua  River  they  came  upon  the  little 
settlement  of  David  Thompson,  an  enterprising  Scotchman  who  had 
lived  in  this  place  for  nearly  three  years,  but  who  was  later  to  aban- 
don it  for  a more  prosperous  location  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor, 
now  known  as  “Thompson’s  Island.”  Thompson  had  built  his  dwell- 
ing on  the  peninsula  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  river’s  mouth  in 
what  is  now  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

While  visiting  with  Thompson,  Governor  Bradford  quite  guile- 
lessly explained  to  his  host  the  mission  that  called  him  so  far  from 
home.  The  thrifty  Scot  thereupon  declared  he  would  accompany 
the  expedition  and  pick  up  such  bargains  as  might  be  available.  This 
was  an  embarrassing  complication  indeed,  but  Governor  Bradford 
made  the  best  of  it  and  took  Thompson  aboard  for  the  balance  of 
the  voyage. 

When  they  reached  Monhegan  the  voyagers  realized  with  dismay 
that  the  presence  of  Thompson  was  likely  to  cost  them  dearly.  The 
crafty  proprietors  at  Monhegan,  perceiving  the  possibilities  arising 
from  rival  bidding,  at  once  raised  their  prices  on  all  goods  and 
supplies. 

In  this  emergency  Governor  Bradford  took  Thompson  aside  and 
reasoned  with  him. 

“These  men  have  already  overreached  us — they  have  raised  their 
prices.  What  then  will  happen  if  we  strive  with  one  another  in  our 
bidding?  Nay,  nay,  we  must  not  commit  so  great  an  error.” 

“But  we  have  come  here  to  trade,  Master  Bradford,  and  we 
canna  trade  if  we  make  nae  offers.  Shall  we  agree  in  advance  which 
things  each  will  seek  to  buy  and  make  nae  offers  against  t’other?” 

“Not  so,  for  we  could  never  agree,  nor  could  we  know  in  advance 
what  goods  there  be  in  store.” 

“A  better  plan,”  declared  Winslow  earnestly,  “would  be  for  us 
to  join  in  purchase  and  then  to  share  the  goods  after  the  purchase 
has  been  made.” 

When  they  came  to  discuss  the  terms  under  which  this  purchase 
should  be  made  they  were  surprised  and  dismayed  to  find  that  Thomp- 
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son  insisted  upon  an  equal  share.  In  vain  they  pointed  out  to  him 
that  Plymouth  plantation  was  now  a settlement  of  more  than  two 
hundred  persons,  whereas  the  settlement  at  Piscataqua  was  a mere 
handful. 

“What  matters  that,”  declared  the  stubborn  Scot,  “we  do  each 
seek  these  things  not  for  our  ain  use  but  to  be  used  in  trade.  Had  ye 
not  come  I would  have  gone  mysel.” 

Arguments  were  quite  useless.  Thompson  would  not  recede  from 
his  position.  Rather  than  lose  all,  Governor  Bradford  submitted 
to  the  inevitable.93  Acting  jointly  they  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  goods  for  800  pounds.  They  bought  also  a number  of  goats. 
While  at  Monhegan  they  learned  that  a French  merchant  ship  had 
been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagadahoc  River,  but  that  its  cargo 
had  been  salvaged.  This  cargo  was  likewise  purchased,  the  price 
paid  being  200  pounds. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  purchases  were  made  in  part 
with  the  skins  taken  in  barter  during  the  previous  fall.  Corn  also  was 
utilized  in  all  of  these  transactions.  As  it  transpired,  Thompson  had 
overestimated  his  ability  to  pay.  Bradford,  therefore,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  obliging  him  to  surrender  a portion  of  the  cargo  from  the 
French  ship.  The  merchant  who  had  made  the  sale  accepted  Brad- 
ford’s promissory  note,  payable  the  following  year,  for  this  extra 
amount  of  goods.96 

When  the  trading  expedition  returned  to  Plymouth  they  sold  the 
goats  to  the  planters  and  took  payment  in  corn.  Being  now  well  sup- 
plied for  trade,  Governor  Bradford  soon  accumulated  enough  beaver 
and  other  furs  to  discharge  the  note  given  by  Captain  Standish,  as 
well  as  some  other  debts  of  the  colony. 

One  day  in  the  summer  of  1626  a solitary  traveler,  a refugee, 
arrived  at  Plymouth  with  a strange  and  disquieting  piece  of  news. 
His  name  was  Fitcher.  He  had  been  a partner  of  Captain  Wollas- 

95.  “But  Mr.  David  Thomson,  who  lived  at  Pascataway,  understanding-  their  purpose, 

tooke  oppertunitie  to  goe  with  them,  which  was  some  hinderance  to  them  both ; for  they, 
perceiveing  their  joynte  desires  to  buy,  held  their  goods  at  higher  rates;  and  not  only  so, 
but  would  not  sell  a parcell  of  their  trading  goods,  excepte  they  sould  all.  So,  lest  they 
should  further  prejudice  one  an  other,  they  agreed  to  buy  all,  & devid  them  equally 
between  them.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  251. 

96.  “Mr.  Thomson  having  some  thing  overcharged  him  selfe,  desired  they  would  take 
some  of  his,  but  they  refused  except  he  would  let  them  have  his  French  goods  only : and 
ye  marchant  (who  was  one  of  Bristol)  would  take  their  bill  for  to  be  paid  ye  next  year. 
They  were  both  willing,  so  they  became  ingaged  for  them  & tooke  them.” — Bradford : 
“History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  252. 
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ton  in  the  settlement  previously  described.  Rumors  had  already 
reached  Plymouth  that  Captain  Wollaston  had  departed  and  that 
all  was  not  well  with  the  colony.  Fitcher  now  confirmed  these  reports 
and  added  much  on  his  own  account. 

It  appeared  that  Captain  Wollaston  had  taken  his  own  bond- 
servants  with  him  to  Virginia  and  had  left  Fitcher  in  charge  of  the 
colony.  But  one  of  the  partners,  named  Thomas  Morton,  had 
intrigued  with  the  bondservants  of  Fitcher  and  the  others  to  secure 
control  of  the  plantation.  Morton  had  been  a lawyer  and  had  come 
to  America  under  a cloud  for  some  rascality  committed  in  England. 

According  to  Fitcher’s  testimony,  Thomas  Morton  had  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  menials  of  the  colony  by  entertaining  them  at  a 
secret  feast  and  plying  them  with  liquor,  then  assuring  them  that 
Captain  Wollaston  had  gone  to  Virginia  to  sell  his  own  servants  to 
planters  in  that  colony  and  that  the  same  would  happen  to  them  unless 
they  rose  up  and  overthrew  their  masters.  If  they  did  this,  he 
declared  that  since  he  was  a part  proprietor  of  the  colony,  he  would 
immediately  receive  them  as  partners  and  associates  in  the  enter- 
prise. They  would  thus  be  free  from  the  terms  of  their  indentures 
and  at  liberty  to  trade  and  plant  and  live  together  as  equals.  This 
counsel  was  gladly  received.  Shortly  thereafter  they  appeared  in  a 
body  to  the  cabin  of  Fitcher,  turned  him  out  of  doors,  ordering  him 
to  be  on  his  way.  He  was  commanded  not  to  return  to  the  place  on 
peril  of  death.97 

“There  is  nothing  that  we  may  lawfully  do  in  this  case,”  declared 
Governor  Bradford,  when  Fitcher  had  told  his  story.  “This  place 
called  Wollaston  is  not  within  the  limits  of  our  patent.  We  have  no 
authority  to  punish  for  offenses  committed  outside  our  borders.” 

“But  shall  such  a rascal  go  unwhipt !”  exclaimed  Captain  Standish, 
to  whom  this  story  had  made  powerful  appeal. 

“The  Lord  will  punish  him,”  declared  Elder  Brewster,  shaking 
his  grey  locks  emphatically. 

“That  may  be  as  you  say,  Elder,  but  I would  be  right  happy  to 
be  the  agent  of  the  Lord  to  lay  that  varlet  by  the  heels.” 

“He  is  a crafty  man,  a wicked  man,  a man  who  will  cause  trouble 
on  this  coast,”  cried  the  unhappy  Fitcher. 

But,  as  Governor  Bradford  had  declared,  there  was  no  legal  justi- 
fication for  action  by  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  matter.  Captain  Stan- 

97.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  285. 
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dish,  however,  was  resolved  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  unworthy  neighbor 
and  to  bring  him  to  book  should  he  commit  any  transgression  against 
Plymouth  Colony. 

The  harvest  of  1626  was  a notable  one  at  Plymouth.  A mighty 
corn  crop  furnished  an  abundant  surplus  for  trade.  Had  they  been 
able  to  market  this  surplus  at  the  rates  received  for  the  crop  of  the 
previous  year,  Plymouth  Colony  would  have  realized  a large  sum. 
To  their  dismay,  however,  Bradford  and  his  associates  learned  that 
some  of  their  neighbors  had  ruined  the  market  with  the  Indians  by 
giving  them  double  the  amount  of  corn  for  the  furs  taken  in  trade  and 
that  they  had  also  undersold  the  Pilgrims  in  other  commodities. 

Making  the  best  of  the  situation  and  meeting  this  unexpected  com- 
petition by  corresponding  changes  in  their  own  prices,  Governor 
Bradford,  nevertheless,  managed  to  realize  a substantial  reward  for 
the  labors  of  the  summer.  Thus  Plymouth  arose  from  its  year  of 
tribulation,  stronger  and  more  resourceful  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  record  that  Massasoit  came  to  feast  with  them  in 
late  autumn  of  1626,  but,  knowing  the  devout  nature  of  these  God- 
fearing people,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  noble  friend 
joined  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  ingathering  of  their  bounteous 
harvest. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

Plymouth  Aids  Shipwrecked  Strangers 

One  day  in  the  early  winter  of  1626-27,  when  Captain  Standish 
and  many  colonists  were  absent  on  a trading  expedition,  an  Indian 
runner  arrived  in  Plymouth  and  with  him  came  two  English  sailors. 
They  were  conducted  at  once  to  the  house  of  William  Bradford  and 
there  unfolded  a story  that  caused  the  worthy  Governor  to  send  the 
lads  of  his  household  scurrying  forth  to  summon  the  members  of  the 
Council,  or  board  of  assistants  of  the  colony. 

The  arrival  of  the  strangers  was  so  unusual  an  event  that  all 
Plymouth  was  already  alive  with  curiosity.  That  they  had  come  from 
the  south  and  that  no  ship  was  in  sight  from  which  they  could  have 
disembarked  was  all  that  any  of  the  Governor’s  advisers  knew  until 
the  group  assembled  in  the  living  room  of  the  Bradford  residence. 
The  Governor  himself  had  been  closely  closeted  with  the  English 
sailors,  dismissing  them  to  the  kitchen  for  food  and  refreshments 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Edward  Winslow  and  the  others. 

“These  strangers  be  sailors  from  the  ‘Sparrowhawk,’  ” declared 
Governor  Bradford  in  opening  the  meeting.  “Their  ship  lies  wrecked 
on  the  southward  of  Cape  Cod.  The  chief  man  among  them  has  writ 
me  a large  letter  in  which  he  says  that  his  ship  with  many  passengers 
bound  for  Virginia  fell  into  great  trouble  through  the  insufficiency  of 
the  master,  or  through  his  illness,  for  the  master  was  sick  and  lame 
of  the  scurvy,  so  that  he  could  only  lie  in  the  cabin  door  and  give 
directions  to  the  mariners.  Storms  and  winds  blew  them  off  their 
course.  The  passengers  set  up  great  clamor  and  becoming  unruly  the 
master  was  fain  to  steer  for  the  nearest  land.  By  God’s  goodness  and 
guidance  they  made  into  the  Bay  of  Manamoyake.”98 

“At  Manamoyake,”  exclaimed  Stephen  Hopkins.  “How  then  did 
they  cross  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod?” 

“That  I asked  of  the  sailors,  Master  Hopkins,  and  they  both 
averred  that  in  the  storm  the  ‘Sparrowhawk’  beat  and  stumbled  over 
the  shoals  and  at  highwater  touched  upon  a bar  of  sand  that  lies 
before  the  small  blind  harbor  over  against  Manamoyake.  As  yet 

98.  This  Bay  is  now  known  as  Orleans  Harbor. — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,” 

p.  311. 
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their  ship  had  no  hurt  and  the  sea  being  smooth  they  laid  out  an 
anchor  to  keep  them  until  high  tide  next  morning. 

“Then  it  did  not  sink,"  Master  Bradford?” 

“No,  for  the  mariners  made  desperate  haste  with  their  sails  and 
ran  the  craft  aground  on  the  beach  where  they  saved  their  lives  and 
their  goods,  though  their  goods  became  much  hurt  with  salt  water.” 
“What  I marvel  at,”  broke  in  Edward  Winslow,  “is  that  any  Eng- 
lish sailors,  knowing  how  grievous  the  dangers  of  that  coast,  should 
have  attempted  to  make  land  at  all.” 

“The  mariners  have  told  me,  Master  Winslow,  that  in  six  weeks’ 
time  they  had  used  all  their  water  and  beer,  and  were  like  to  perish  of 
thirst.  The  cold  also  was  so  great  that  they  had  broken  up  and 
burned  the  empty  barrels  and  casks  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  They 
were  too  desperate  to  care  what  land  so  ever  they  reached.” 

“How  did  they  fall  in  with  the  Indians?”  inquired  Elder  Breswter. 
“That  indeed  is  a story  of  the  Lord’s  goodness  to  his  children  in 
dire  need,  for  they  had  scarce  landed  their  goods  to  be  dried  and  had 
refreshed  themselves  a little  when  they  saw  some  Indians  coming 
toward  them  across  the  bay  in  canoes.  Then  were  they  sore  afraid 
and  got  themselves  muskets,  but  the  Indians  called  out  to  them  in 
English  and  asked  if  they  were  men  from  this  Plantation.  So  they 
became  friendly  with  the  Indians  and  feasted  them  and  got  themselves 
a guide  that  they  might  send  to  us  for  aid.” 

“For  aid,”  broke  in  Stephen  Hopkins,  “a  ship  in  such  a place  must 
need  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  ride  forth  into  the  open  sea.” 

“You  speak  truly,  Master  Hopkins,  but  they  have  writ  a large 
letter,  bespeaking  such  poor  aid  as  we  may  render.  They  call  for 
pitch  and  oakum  and  spikes,  all  of  which  we  have  in  small  supply. 
After  setting  aside  what  is  needful  for  the  building  of  our  trading 
vessel  at  Patuxit  I have  called  you  together  to  ask  leave  to  dispatch  a 
shallop  with  things  needful  for  their  use.” 

“For  my  part,”  declared  Edward  Winslow,  “I  do  not  begrudge 
these  shipwrecked  souls  the  means  of  succor,  but  we  know  not  but 
what  we  may  need  these  supplies  for  ourselves.  We  should  take  care, 

99-  “Over  the  Cape  Cod  shoals,  which  had  so  sorely  tried  many  of  the  best  navigators 
of  that  age,  the  fugitive  vessel  safely  passed,  in  happy  ignorance  of  their  existence  and 
on  a winter’s  morning  in  1627,  found  herself  off  a small  inlet.  Pounding  over  a bar,  she 
drifted  into  an  inland  bay,  where,  as  some  of  the  planks  had  started  she  was  at  once 
beached  for  repairs.” — Goodwin:  “The  Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  31 1. 
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therefore,  that  no  more  than  their  urgent  necessities  require  should 
be  spared  to  them.” 

“Of  that  I will  make  sure,  for  I will  go  to  them  myself  and  assure 
myself  that  there  is  hope  of  getting  the  ship  forth  into  the  open  sea 
before  ever  they  shall  have  pitch  or  oakum.”100 

“But  this  be  winter  with  winter’s  storms  that  lash  Cape  Cod. 
Surely  you  will  not  venture  around  the  Cape.” 

“Nay,  nay.  That  would  be  rash  and  needless.  I am  minded  to 
land  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Cape  into  the  creek  called  Naumsckachett 
and  cross  to  the  ocean  side.  The  distance  should  not  trouble  us — 
not  over  two  miles — and  there  will  be  Indians  aplenty  to  carry  the 
things  for  us.” 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  On  the  following  day  Governor  Bradford 
with  one  or  two  Plymouth  men,  the  white  messengers  and  their  Indian 
guide,  set  off  aboard  the  shallop  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  A brisk 
winter  wind  from  the  mainland  speeded  them  on  their  journey  and 
yet,  since  they  followed  the  shoreline,  did  not  cause  them  incon- 
venience from  heavy  seas.  Arriving  in  due  course  at  the  creek  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod,  they  found  willing  savages  ready 
at  hand  to  assist  in  the  overland  journey. 

William  Bradford,  as  Governor  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  was 
received  with  attentions  of  a most  complimentary  nature.  The 
unfeigned  gratitude  of  the  shipwrecked  multitude  was  especially 
heartwarming  to  one  who  so  fully  understood  their  desperate  condi- 
tion. Here  he  found  women  and  children  huddled  together  for 
warmth,  around  campfires  of  driftwood  whose  heat  was  almost  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  the  arctic  gales  that  swept  the  place.  It 
reminded  William  Bradford  of  the  terrible  days,  six  years  before, 
when  his  own  company  had  battled  for  life  in  the  same  surroundings. 

Two  men  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  leaders  of  the  stranded  party, 
one  Fells,  and  a man  named  Sibsie.  Each  of  them  had  servants, 
chiefly  of  Irish  extraction.  In  fact,  a large  proportion  of  the  com- 
pany were  indentured  servants.  Hastily  constructed  huts  were  every- 
where in  evidence,  A comely  maid-servant  in  the  employ  of  Fells 
disclosed  by  her  charming  brogue  that  she,  like  the  others,  was  a 

ioo.  “After  ye  Governor  was  well  informed  by  ye  messengers  of  their  condition,  he 
caused  a boate  to  be  made  ready,  and  such  things  to  be  provided  as  they  write  for;  and 
because  others  were  abroad  upon  trading,  and  such  other  affairs,  he  went  him  selfe,  & 
allso  carried  some  trading  commodities,  to  buy  them  corn  of  ye  Indeans.”- — Bradford : 
“History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  263. 
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native  of  Ireland.  She  displayed,  moreover,  an  ability  at  culinary 
arts  that  quite  delighted  the  Governor,  to  whom  frugal  meals  had 
long  been  the  regular  order.  Alice  Bradford  was  indeed  a capable 
housewife  and  an  expert  at  cookery,  but  she  lacked  the  profusion  of 
English  food  with  which  the  Fells  hut  was  apparently  stocked. 

The  Governor  was  not  slow  to  discover,  however,  that  like  the 
usual  immigrant  these  newcomers  were  prodigal  of  food  when  they 
should  have  conserved  it  with  greatest  solicitude.  Bitter  experience 
alone  could  teach  wisdom  in  this  respect.  He  was  distressed  to  dis- 
cover that  some  of  the  meaner  spirited  among  the  seamen  had  deserted 
their  companions  and  had  fled  to  the  Indians,  living  in  the  wigwams 
and  demeaning  themselves  in  a way  that  could  not  fail  to  cast  reproach 
upon  Englishmen.  Governor  Bradford  at  once  sent  word  to  the 
neighboring  sachems  that  these  deserters  were  to  be  rounded  up  and 
returned  to  the  white  encampment. 

The  “Sparrowhawk”  was  sufficiently  high  on  the  beach  to  permit 
complete  examination  of  her  bottom  at  low  tide.  Finding  that  some 
of  the  planking  had  been  sprung  at  the  ends  and  that  the  oakum  had 
been  beaten  out  in  the  storm  while  but  little  other  damage  done  to  the 
craft,  Governor  Bradford  cheerfully  supplied  the  needed  spikes, 
oakum  and  pitch  for  necessary  repairs.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
treacherous  channels  and  passages  that  must  be  traversed  by  the  ves- 
sel if  it  were  to  reach  the  open  sea  led  him  to  deliver  many  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  steersmen  of  the  ship.  These  duties  being  concluded  and 
the  missing  seamen  having  been  recovered,  the  Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony  made  ready  to  return  to  his  people.  He  had  brought  with 
him  a quantity  of  corn  which  he  sold  to  the  strangers.  With  the 
prudence  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  William  Bradford  took  advan- 
tage of  his  nearness  to  the  Indian  communities  where  much  corn  was 
customarily  raised,  to  make  a circuit  of  the  nearby  harbors  and  to 
trade  with  the  Indians.  Thus  he  contrived  to  load  his  shallop  with 
corn  and  shortly  to  return  to  Plymouth. 

His  gratification  at  the  part  Plymouth  Plantation  had  been  able 
to  play  in  acting  the  good  Samaritan  to  travelers  in  distress  was  short- 
lived. One  day,  directly  after  his  return  to  Plymouth,  a messenger 
arrived  in  great  haste,  bearing  a letter  from  Mr.  Fells.  Again  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  convened  his  group  of  advisers. 

“ ’Tis  the  ‘Sparrowhawk,’  ” he  explained,  “the  same  that  we 
spared  from  our  stores  to  refit  for  a voyage.  A great  storm  of  wind 
and  insufficient  mooring  of  the  ship  has  caused  her  to  run  ashore. 
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She  is  now  so  shaken  and  beat  by  the  waves  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  putting  to  sea.” 

“Small  comfort  we  can  give  them,”  exclaimed  Captain  Myles 
Standish,  who  had  just  returned  from  a trading  expedition.  “We 
have  no  craft  fit  for  a voyage  to  Virginia  nor  could  we  spare  it  if 
we  had.” 

“All  this  I told  them  when  I was  at  the  Cape,  Captain  Standish, 
but  now  they  send  to  us  for  permission  to  come  to  us  and  inhabit 
amongst  us  until  they  can  find  transportation  to  Virginia.” 

“Nay,  nay.  If  these  people  come  to  us  we  will  rue  it  even  as  we 
did  when  Master  Weston’s  unholy  knaves  dwelt  among  us  and  stole 
our  corn  when  it  was  in  the  milk.” 

“But,  Captain  Standish,”  interposed  Elder  Brewster,  “we  cannot 
be  so  inhuman  in  this  winter  weather  as  to  refuse  to  women  and  chil- 
dren such  poor  comfort  as  we  may  possess.” 

“Let  them  build  themselves  wigwams  or  such  shelters  as  they  may 
fancy.  We  have  little  enough  house  room  for  our  own  people.” 

“It  is  true  that  we  cannot  shelter  them  all,”  declared  Governor 
Bradford,”  for  there  are  at  least  a quarter  as  many  in  their  company 
as  in  our  own  plantation,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  deny  their 
request.” 

The  matter  was  debated  at  some  length,  for  Standish  was  not  the 
only  member  of  the  Council  who  feared  complications  if  the  strangers 
were  to  live  for  months  in  Plymouth.  It  was  at  length  decided  to 
permit  the  whole  company  to  remove  to  Plymouth.  Shallops  were 
dispatched  to  the  Cape  for  the  first  boatloads  of  the  shipwrecked 
company. 

The  “Sparrowhawk”  was  left  upon  the  sand,  all  its  cargo  having 
been  discharged  and  even  the  planking  of  its  superstructure  taken 
away  to  be  transported  to  Plymouth  for  use  in  building  temporary 
houses.  This  work  was,  of  course,  performed  by  the  able-bodied  pas- 
sengers and  crew  of  the  “Sparrowhawk,”  occupying  them  for  several 
weeks.  In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  had  generously 
thrown  open  their  houses  to  the  strangers,  few  families  being  without 
one  or  two  of  the  newcomers  billeted  upon  them. 

The  shipwrecked  company  had  not  long  been  quartered  in  Plym- 
outh before  a group  of  the  chief  men  waited  upon  Governor  Bradford 
with  a request  that  caused  him  to  convene  his  board  of  assistants. 

“Master  Fells  has  besought  us,”  he  told  them,  “to  consider  the 
delays  that  may  befall  his  people  in  finding  transportation  to  Virginia, 
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and  whether  we  cannot  allot  to  them  lands  on  which  they  may  plant 
crops  when  spring  comes.” 

“The  fishing  fleet  will  come  to  Monhegan  in  March,”  declared 
William  Bassett.  “Why  can  they  not  send  to  them  and  hire  a vessel 
to  transport  them  and  their  goods  to  Virginia?” 

“I  have  already  suggested  this  course  of  action,  Master  Bassett, 
but  they  fear  that  the  mariners  of  ships  that  come  to  this  coast 
a-fishing  are  under  orders,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  succor  can  be 
had  in  any  such  way.” 

“That  is  all  too  true,”  agreed  Edward  Winslow.  “There  is  sure 
to  be  delay  perhaps  all  summer  before  these  people  can  leave  for 
Virginia.” 

“For  my  part,”  interposed  Captain  Myles  Standish,  “I  will  be 
well  content  to  see  every  beggar  among  them  set  to  work  and  kept 
busy  until  they  leave  this  plantation.  Idleness  breeds  deviltry  and 
confusion.” 

“But  they  desire  lands  allotted  to  them,  and  we  have  no  more 
cleared  land  than  we  need  for  our  own  people.” 

“True,  true,  Master  Bradford,  but  have  we  not  woodlands  to  be 
cleared?  If  we  set  these  people  to  work  clearing  land  for  their  own 
use  the  plantation  will  have  the  land  when  they  depart.” 

“But  suppose  these  strangers  plant  crops  and  then  have  their 
chance  to  go  to  Virginia  before  harvest  time,  what  then?” 

“That,  Elder  Brewster,  is  a matter  we  have  already  discussed,  and 
if  it  seems  good  to  us  let  us  agree  to  buy  the  growing  crops  if  they 
leave  us  before  harvest  time.” 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  some  length.  The  upshot  of  the  con* 
ference  was  that  the  leaders  of  the  plantation,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  town  meeting,  which  was  later  forthcoming,  granted  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  “Sparrowhawk”  a tract  of  uncleared  land  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Here  Fells  and  some  of  the  chief  men  set  up 
temporary  houses,  thus  relieving  much  of  the  congestion  that  had 
been  caused  by  the  billeting  of  the  strangers  in  Plymouth. 

During  the  month  or  six  weeks  that  elapsed  before  the  planting 
season  of  1627  the  passengers  of  the  “Sparrowhawk”  worked  with 
commendable  diligence  at  the  clearing  of  the  allotted  land.  When  the 
general  distribution  of  land  occurred,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  following 
chapter,  the  portion  thus  allotted  was  reserved  for  them  in  accordance 
with  the  original  understanding. 
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The  Pilgrims  Become  Proprietors  of  Plymouth 

To  the  wise  and  far-seeing  leaders  of  the  colony,  especially  when 
the  possibilities  of  coastal  trade  began  to  expand,  the  uncertainty  of 
their  status  in  America  gave  deep  concern.  The  seven-year  period 
would  shortly  expire  when,  by  the  terms  of  the  covenant  with  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  the  assets  of  the  company  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Well  knowing  that  the  company  was  bankrupt,  they  feared 
that  the  stockholders  might,  nevertheless,  dispose  of  their  claims  to 
other  merchants  and  thus  cause  further  complications.  Someone  must 
be  sent  to  England  to  endeavor  to  work  out  an  effective  compromise. 

Edward  Winslow  was  not  at  all  popular  with  some  of  the  Adven- 
turers. Captain  Standish  was  too  outspoken  to  play  the  part  of  dip- 
lomat, so  Bradford  and  his  associates  in  the  government  of  the  colony 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  sending  Isaac  Allerton  to  England.  Allerton 
had  long  been  an  assistant  to  the  Governor  and  was  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1626  he  accordingly  took 
passage  on  a ship  that  was  sailing  for  England. 

The  necessities  of  trade  had  long  since  convinced  the  colonists 
that  they  needed  a larger  craft  than  a mere  shallop.  They  lacked  the 
means  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a small  ship.  They  had 
no  ship-carpenter  in  their  midst.  The  matter  was  discussed  very 
earnestly  one  day  at  a meeting  of  the  Governor  and  his  assistants, 
with  the  result  that  they  sent  a messenger  to  the  house-carpenter  who 
was  at  work  nearby,  desiring  his  immediate  attendance.  Somewhat 
alarmed  by  this  summons  the  honest  fellow,  still  endeavoring  to  rid 
his  working  clothes  of  sawdust  and  shavings,  presented  himself  at  the 
Governor’s  house.  The  greeting  he  received  made  him  quite  forget 
his  humble  attire. 

“The  very  man  for  this  weighty  discussion,”  exclaimed  Governor 
Bradford  heartily.  “A  ship  is  sorely  needed  in  our  coasting  trade. 
We  have  sent  for  you  to  build  us  one.” 

“But,  good  sirs,”  faltered  the  workman  abashed,  “I  have  no  skill 
in  such  matters.  Houses  I can  build,  but  a ship,  no.” 

“Yet  methinks  labor  for  weeks  in  building  our  shallops  should 
have  given  you  some  measure  of  skill.” 
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“Not  so,  for  I did  but  follow  directions  of  our  ship-carpenter  now 
dead  and  gone,  I should  be  well  able  to  build  the  sides  of  a ship,  but 
the  bow  and  stern  would  be  quite  beyond  me.” 

“Yet  a ship  that  lacked  both  beginning  and  ending  would  indeed 
be  a sorry  ship.”  Laughter  greeted  the  Governor’s  whimsical  com- 
ment. Before  the  merriment  had  subsided  one  of  the  counsellors 
exclaimed  excitedly: 

“Why  not  saw  a shallop  asunder  and  bid  our  carpenter  lengthen 
it  into  a ship.  If  he  but  build  the  sides  and  fit  the  bow  and  stern  of 
the  shallop  thereto  we  shall  have  a ship.” 

Before  the  dazed  carpenter  could  protest  the  council  had  passed 
an  order  authorizing  him  to  make  the  attempt.  The  result  is  thus 
recorded  by  Governor  Bradford: 

“At  their  request  he  put  forth  him  selfe  to  make  a triall  that  way 
of  his  skill;  and  tooke  one  of  ye  bigest  of  ther  shalops  and  sawed  her 
inyemidle,  and  so  lengthened  her  some  5 or  6 foote,  and  strengthened 
her  with  timbers,  and  so  builte  her  up,  and  laid  a deck  on  her;  and  so 
made  her  a conveniente  and  wholesome  vessell,  very  fit  & comfortable 
for  their  use.”101 

This  work  was  apparently  accomplished  during  the  winter  of 
1626-27  and  was  in  process  of  building  when  the  “Sparrowhawk”  was 
wrecked  some  miles  away.  The  following  spring  the  ship  was  fitted 
with  sails,  rigging  and  anchors.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
patched  vessel  rendered  excellent  service  for  seven  years  thereafter. 

Plymouth  Colony’s  trading  activities  continued  throughout  the 
winter  months.  Captain  Standish  and  his  men  were  continually  going 
and  coming.  Petty  bickerings  of  Indian  tribes  rendered  necessary  a 
wilderness  police  force.  The  terror  that  the  white  man’s  guns  always 
inspired  in  Indian  breasts  rendered  it  possible  for  a small  war  party 
to  overawe  the  malcontents. 

But  Captain  Standish  returned  from  an  expedition  of  this  nature 
about  midwinter  with  an  amazing  story  that  caused  Governor  Brad- 
ford to  convene  his  council  in  great  haste.  To  them  the  alarmed  and 
indignant  captain  exclaimed: 

“The  savages  have  got  them  firearms  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
we  have  taken  to  prevent  it.” 

“Firearms  I”  the  councillors  cried,  going  pale  at  the  news,  for  they 
had  long  foreseen  that  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  would  vanish 

101.  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  253. 
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if  the  Indians  were  to  secure  access  to  deadly  weapons  and  acquire 
skill  in  their  use.  But  worse  than  loss  of  supremacy  would  be  the  peril 
of  massacre  of  the  entire  colony  if  hostile  tribes  could  secure  guns. 

“How  did  you  come  by  this  knowledge,  Captain  Standish,” 
demanded  Governor  Bradford  at  length. 

“Indian  scouts  whom  I know  and  trust,  tell  me  that  they  have  seen 
more  than  one  musket  in  the  hands  of  savages.” 

“This  may  be  and  yet  be  not  dangerous,”  declared  Edward  Win- 
slow. “Thievish  Indians  mayhap  have  stolen  guns  from  Master 
Weston’s  planters  years  ago  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  their  use.” 

So  the  alarm  was  hushed  for  a time.  The  leaders  of  the  colony 
were  somewhat  uneasy  over  the  report,  but  hopeful  that  Winslow’s 
surmise  might  prove  the  true  explanation.  This  complacency  was 
suddenly  shattered  a few  days  later  by  an  unexpected  visit  from  Mas- 
sasoit.  Never  had  they  seen  the  Indian  king  in  such  a mood  since  his 
visit,  years  before,  when  he  had  come  to  demand  the  head  of  Squanto. 
The  Governor  was  absent  in  the  woods  when  the  Sagamore  arrived, 
but  Captain  Standish  was  at  hand  to  greet  the  visitor  with  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies. 

Perceiving  the  king’s  altered  mood  and  scenting  trouble,  Standish 
not  only  summoned  the  Governor,  but  also  sent  messages  to  the  assist- 
ants to  gather  at  once.  Governor  Bradford  in  woodsman’s  garb, 
came  hurrying  home,  an  ax  on  his  shoulder.  He  greeted  Massasoit 
in  his  usual  hearty  manner,  but  there  was  a noticeable  restraint  in  the 
latter’s  response. 

In  the  Governor’s  study,  however,  with  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil seated  about  him,  Massasoit,  still  standing,  lost  no  time  in  idle 
ceremonies. 

“I  have  come  to  my  white  brothers  for  justice,”  he  declared. 
“These  many  years  have  I been  a true  friend  to  this  plantation. 
Lands  have  I granted  to  it.  Much  skins  have  I trucked  with  this  peo- 
ple. Is  it  well  that  my  white  brothers  sell  guns  to  enemies  of  my 
people  and  not  to  me?” 

“But  we  have  never  sold  guns  to  any  Indian  since  we  landed  on 
these  shores,”  replied  Governor  Bradford  earnestly.  “We  under- 
stand not  your  meaning.” 

“Indians  have  guns — enemies  of  my  people  have  English  guns — 
my  scouts  have  seen  them.” 

“May  they  not  be  stolen  guns?” 
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“No.  These  Indians  know  how  to  shoot  them.  Ihey  have  pow- 
der and  ball  and  guns.” 

Massasoit,  as  he  surveyed  the  faces  of  his  white  auditors,  could 
not  fail  to  observe  the  sudden  pallor  and  alarm  in  their  faces.  These 
men  had  no  guilt  to  conceal. 

“Then  the  report  brought  to  me  by  Indian  scouts  a few  days  since 
was  true,”  cried  Captain  Standish  vehemently.  “Who  could  have 
done  it?  What  white  man  is  renegade  enough  to  have  committed 
such  fatal  folly?  Can  it  be  that  some  of  the  strangers  from  the  ‘Spar- 
rowhawk’  have  sold  the  savages  guns  ?” 

“Many  rascals,  Master  Bradford,  have  come  hither  to  trouble 
us,  but  none  so  evil  as  to  do  this  thing.” 

“You  speak  truly,  Captain  Standish.  You  must  immediately  take 
measures  to  discover  the  villains.” 

Massasoit  had  apparently  not  yet  completed  his  mission.  Bronzed 
and  massive  he  stood  in  their  midst,  his  solemn  eyes  fixed  on  the  face 
of  Governor  Bradford. 

“If  Indian  enemies  have  muskets,”  he  began  impressively,  “how 
can  my  people  protect  themselves  unless  they  have  muskets  also?” 
“Well  said,  noble  chieftain,  but  we  will  hunt  down  these  Indians 
and  seize  their  muskets.  We  will  stop  this  traffic  in  arms.  White 
men  shall  be  punished  for  such  deeds.” 

“It  is  well.  My  white  brother  gives  me  peace.” 

Massasoit  thereupon  relaxed  from  his  attitude  of  sternness  and 
became  again  the  friendly  and  agreeable  companion  of  former  days. 
Standish  and  the  other  counsellors  departed,  leaving  the  Governor 
with  his  guest.  Mrs.  Standish  and  baby  William,  now  a bright  lad  of 
two  and  a half  years,  came  to  complete  the  party.  As  for  the  Indian 
king,  he  had  no  eyes  for  anyone  save  the  miraculously  white  and  soft 
skinned  baby  who  came  to  him  so  fearlessly,  quite  fascinated  by  the 
royal  and  barbaric  display  of  finery.  The  Indian  king  had  profited  by 
his  relations  with  the  white  men  to  the  extent  of  acquiring  colors  and 
garments  quite  unknown  to  him  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Plymouth. 
The  royal  necklace  of  bone  beads  was  still  an  article  of  adornment 
as  well  as  other  items  of  Indian  origin.  Massasoit  had  simply  added 
gaudy  splendor  to  his  original  meagre  raiment. 

Although  Governor  Bradford  had  promised  the  Indian  Sagamore 
that  the  hostile  savages  would  be  found  and  disarmed,  yet  he  realized 
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after  his  visitor  had  departed  that  the  task  would  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult of  accomplishment.  Captain  Standish  soon  eliminated  the  pas- 
sengers of  the  “Sparrowhawk”  from  suspicion.  The  only  possible 
clue  to  the  source  of  supply  was  Massasoit’s  assurance  that  the  armed 
Indians  belonged  to  the  Massachusetts  tribe.  The  seller  of  firearms 
must  be  in  their  neighborhood.  Captain  Standish  was  thereafter  con- 
tinually on  the  alert,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  meeting  any  of  the 
armed  savages.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  so 
few  Indians  had  at  that  time  secured  English  weapons  and  also  to  the 
vast  wilderness  in  which  savages  might  skulk  undetected  by  white  men. 

In  early  springtime  of  1627  Isaac  Allerton  returned  from  Eng- 
land, bringing  a supply  of  goods  for  which  he  had  expended  £200, 
borrowed  by  him  at  thirty  per  cent,  interest.  But,  best  of  all,  Aller- 
ton brought  back  a written  agreement  from  the  stockholders  of  the 
defunct  Merchant  Adventurers  offering  to  sell  to  the  planters  at 
Plymouth  all  their  stock,  shares,  lands  and  the  indebtedness  to  date 
for  the  sum  of  £1,800,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  a year.102 

When  the  proposal  was  laid  before  the  leaders  of  Plymouth 
Colony  it  met  with  instant  approval,  although  no  one  knew  how  they 
might  be  able  to  raise  £200  a year.  The  other  indebtedness  bore 
ruinous  interest  and  they  were  constantly  being  obliged  to  borrow 
money  for  temporary  needs  and  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  thereon.  The 
financial  problem  was  therefore  exceedingly  difficult. 

There  was  yet  another  equally  troublesome  circumstance.  A 
large  portion  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  had  never  joined 
in  the  obligation  to  the  Merchant  Adventurers.  If  they  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  new  venture  it  might  cause  bitterness  and  unrest. 
The  parties  to  the  seven-year  agreement  held  a long  and  serious  con- 
sultation. They  finally  decided  to  offer  to  all  heads  of  families  and 
to  all  young  men  of  ability  and  discretion  the  opportunity  of  entering 
into  the  partnership  for  the  purchase  of  the  rights  to  the  colony. 

A general  meeting  of  the  freemen  was  called  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  every  person  should  assume  a share  of  the  indebtedness 

102.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  257. 

“Returning  in  1627  with  the  fishing-fleet  for  Maine,  Allerton  reported  that  he  had 
borrowed  £200  at  thirty  per  cent,  and  with  it  had  bought  another  stock  of  goods,  ‘much 
to  the  comfort  and  content  of  the  plantation’ ; but  what  was  far  more  so,  he  had  con- 
tracted with  the  Adventurers  for  their  entire  interest  in  the  Colony,  at  £1,800,  to  be  paid 
£200  on  each  St.  Michael’s  Day,  ‘at  ye  place  appoynted  for  ye  receipts  of  money  on  ye 
west  side  of  ye  Royall  Exchaing  in  London.’  The  board  of  Adventurers  had  fallen  from 
some  seventy  members  to  forty-two,  whose  names  were  subscribed  to  this  document.” — 
Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  288. 
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and  receive  a proportionate  share  of  the  assets  of  the  company.  To 
this  date  all  cattle  and  live  stock  had  belonged  to  the  company.  The 
original  herd  had  now  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  to  permit  every 
family  to  have  a cow.  The  colonists,  therefore,  hit  upon  the  ingenious 
scheme  of  allotting  one  cow  and  two  goats  for  the  use  of  every  group 
of  thirteen  persons  or  shares.  Swine  were  also  allotted  in  much  the 
same  fashion.  Twenty  acres  of  land  were  to  be  awarded  to  each  per- 
son in  addition  to  the  one  acre  already  in  possession.  Although  Brad- 
ford states  that  the  cattle  were  divided  one  to  every  six  persons,103  yet 
the  Records  of  Plymouth  Colony  prove  conclusively  that  thirteen  was 
the  chosen  number  and  that  there  were  only  twelve  cows  at  that  time 
in  the  colony.  (See  Records  Plymouth  Colony,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  9-13.) 

This  matter  of  allotment  of  land  involved  great  possibilities  of 
discord.  Before  lots  were  drawn  or  anyone  could  know  what  lots 
would  be  his,  the  farm  land  surrounding  the  village,  except  that  tem- 
porarily allotted  to  the  passengers  of  the  “Sparrowhawk,”  was  laid 
out  in  twenty-acre  parcels.  Every  man  was  permitted  to  inspect  each 
parcel  and  to  raise  objections  as  to  its  value  before  the  lots  were 
drawn,  for  no  objections  were  to  be  permitted  thereafter. 

Thus  before  the  beginning  of  the  farming  season  of  1627  Plym- 
outh became  a village  of  landowners.  The  meadows  were  not  allotted 

103.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  259. 

“According  to  the  Pilgrim  policy  of  encouragement  to  individual  responsibility  and 
effort,  the  cattle  were  promptly  distributed,  so  that  a few  people  should  have  the  care 
and  use  of  an  animal  for  ten  years,  and  then  restore  to  the  public  the  original  animal 
and  one-half  of  its  increase,  if  any.  In  case  of  any  abuse  or  neglect,  the  whole  of  that 
group  of  persons  were  to  be  responsible  for  the  damage,  and  were  to  forfeit  possession 
of  the  animal.  The  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  purchasers  were  formed  in  twelve  groups 
(of  thirteen  each),  according  to  their  own  preferences.  The  fifteen  cattle  were  arranged 
in  twelve  divisions,  one  of  which  was  assigned  by  lot  to  each  group ; each  of  the  twelve 
divisions,  except  the  fourth,  had  a pair  of  she-goats  added  to  it.  The  swine  were  divided 
in  like  manner;  but  owing  to  their  greater  number,  no  record  was  made,  and  probably 
they  were  given  absolutely.” — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  292. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Captain  Myles  Standish  and  Edward  Winslow  were  jointly 
interested  in  a red  cow  alloted  at  this  time,  May  22,  1627,  but  for  some  reason  upon  which 
history  is  eloquently  silent  they  parted  company  in  this  respect  on  January  20th  follow- 
ing. This  appears  from  an  extraordinary  deed  recorded  in  the  Records  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  Vol.  XII,  p.  15: 

“Edward  Winslow  hath  sold  unto  Capt.  Myles  Standish  his  six  shares  in  the  red  cow 
for  and  in  consideration  of  five  pounds  ten  shillings  to  be  pd  in  corne  at  the  rate  of  six 
shillings  per  bushell  freeing  the  said  Edward  from  all  manner  of  change  belonging  to  the 
said  shares  during  the  term  of  nine  years  they  are  let  out  to  halves  and  taking  the  benefit 
thereof.” 

On  the  same  day  Abraham  Pierce  sold  two  shares  in  the  same  cow  to  Standish,  which 
left  the  captain  of  Plymouth  in  complete  control  of  the  red  cow,  for  his  wife  Barbara  and 
his  sons  Charles,  Alexander  and  John  made  up  the  remaining  thirteen  persons  to  whom 
the  animal  had  originally  been  allotted.  Did  Captain  Standish  and  Edward  Winslow 
quarrel  at  milking  time? 
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but  kept  as  common  property  with  a provision  that  mowing  privileges 
should  be  awarded  each  year  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cattle. 
Bradford  states  these  arrangements  gave  good  content  and  settled 
men’s  minds. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  freemen  voted  to  give  the  Gov- 
ernor the  house  that  he  lived  in.  The  same  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Elder  Brewster  and  several  more  of  the  active  public  servants  of 
Plymouth.104 

Although  the  colonists  had  acted  with  alacrity  upon  the  offer  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  they  had  as  yet  worked  out  no  feasible 
plan  for  raising  the  annual  payments  called  for  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  “Before  they  sent  Mr.  Allerton  away  for  England  this 
year,”  writes  Bradford,  “ye  governor  and  some  of  their  cheefe  freinds 
had  serious  consideration,  not  only  how  they  might  discharge  those 
great  ingagements  which  lay  so  heavily  upon  them,  as  is  affore  men- 
tioned, but  also  how  they  might  (if  possiblie  they  could)  devise  means 
to  help  some  of  their  freinds  and  breethren  of  Leyden  over  unto  them, 
who  desired  so  much  to  come  to  them,  and  they  desired  as  much  their 
company.  To  effecte  which  they  resolved  to  rune  a high  course  and 
of  great  adventure,  not  knowing  otherwise  how  to  bring  it  about.”105 

That  “high  course  and  great  adventure”  was  indeed  a hazardous 
undertaking.  It  was  for  seven  of  the  chief  men  to  assume  the  entire 
burden  of  debt  of  the  colony,  amounting  to  £2,400,  in  return  for  the 
trading  privileges  of  the  colony  for  the  brief  period  of  six  years,  with 
a further  proviso  that  every  colonist  was  to  pay  into  a common  fund, 
to  be  used  in  liquidation  of  the  debt,  three  bushels  of  corn  or  six 
pounds  of  tobacco  each  year. 

The  public-spirited  men  who  thus  jeopardized  their  own  fortunes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colony  deserve  special  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. They  were  William  Bradford,  Captain  Myles  Standish,  Isaac 
Allerton,  William  Brewster  and  Edward  Winslow.  These  five  were 
the  signers  of  the  original  agreement,  but  it  appears  from  Bradford’s 
Letter  Book105a  that  John  Howland,  John  Alden  and  Thomas  Prince 
afterward  joined  with  them  in  the  undertaking. 

104.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  261. 

105.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  271-72. 

105a.  P.  40. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
Thomas  Morton,  of  Merry  Mount 

Thomas  Morton,  of  Merry  Mount,  has  been  treated  by  many 
modern  writers  as  a knight  errant  of  liberty  who  had  fled  from  oppres- 
sion to  weave  garlands,  to  sing  songs  and  to  exult  in  carefree  inno- 
cence in  the  wilderness.  One  of  the  greatest  reproaches  against  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  that  modern  villifiers  of  great  men  can  bring  against 
them  is  that  they  sought  to  repress  the  alleged  innocent  joy  of  Merry 
Mount. 

The  sober  facts  of  history  show  that  Morton  was  a renegade 
lawyer  who,  on  pretense  of  protecting  the  estate  of  a wealthy  client, 
a widow,  had  married  her  and  despoiled  her  of  all  her  wealth.  He 
had  fled  to  America  to  escape  service  of  a warrant  of  arrest  from  an 
English  court.  Even  darker  rumors  of  crimes  in  England  enshroud 
the  memory  of  this  pretended  high  priest  of  innocent  merriment, 
whom  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  colonists  all  along  the  New  England  coast 
were  finally  obliged  to  unite  in  action  to  deport  from  America. 

Life  in  the  wilderness  in  those  days  meant  hardship,  long  hours  of 
toil,  suffering  and  privation.  But  Thomas  Morton  apparently  had  no 
stomach  for  that  type  of  life.  With  far-seeing  astuteness  he  set  about 
making  his  establishment  at  Merry  Mount  a place  of  irresistible 
attractions  for  the  Indians.  It  is  well  known  that  the  American 
Indian  had  a fatal  affinity  for  the  white  man’s  firewater.  Be  it  said 
to  the  honor  of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  that  they  never  wilfully  encour- 
aged that  weakness  in  the  children  of  the  forest.  Thomas  Morton 
had  no  such  scruples.  His  establishment  soon  became  known  as  a 
place  to  which  Indians  might  journey  loaded  down  with  skins  and 
from  which  they  might  return  loaded  up  with  firewater.  With  so 
little  sense  of  relative  values,  the  Indian  would  pay  any  price  for 
intoxicating  liquor.  Thus  Morton  could  by  this  one  activity  alone 
have  amassed  great  wealth.  Had  he  contented  himself  with  mere 
liquor  traffic  with  the  savages  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  probably 
never  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  interfere,  since  he  was  not  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

But  the  crafty  man,  well  knowing  that  the  selling  of  firearms  to 
the  American  Indians  had  been  forbidden  as  early  as  1622  by  royal 
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decree,  set  out  deliberately  to  create  a market  of  limitless  scope  for 
the  forbidden  articles.  Bradford  thus  describes  Morton’s  methods : 
“He  first  taught  them  how  to  use  them,  to  charge,  & discharg,  and 
what  proportion  of  powder  to  give  ye  piece,  according  to  ye  size  or 
bignes  of  ye  same;  and  what  shott  to  use  for  foule  and  what  for 
deare.  And  having  thus  instructed  them,  he  imployed  some  of  them 
to  hunte  & fowle  for  him,  so  that  they  became  farr  more  active  in 
that  imployment  than  any  of  ye  English,  by  reason  of  ther  swiftness 
of  foote,  & nimblness  of  body,  being  also  quick-sighted,  and  by  con- 
tinuall  exercise  well  knowing  ye  hants  of  all  sorts  of  game.  So  as 
when  they  saw  ye  execution  that  a piece  would  doe,  and  ye  benefite 
that  might  come  by  ye  same,  they  became  madd,  as  it  were,  after  them, 
and  would  not  stick  to  give  any  prise  they  could  attaine  to  for  them; 
accounting  their  bowes  and  arrowes  but  baubles  in  comparison  of 
them.”106 

This  was  exactly  the  condition  of  mind  that  the  scheming  Morton 
was  desirous  of  bringing  about.  The  labor  of  an  entire  village  in  a 
season  of  fur  trapping  might  be  his  for  the  sale  of  a single  musket. 
Thus  he  might,  regardless  of  consequences  to  the  white  colonists  of 
New  England,  wax  rich  in  this  manner.  Bradford  saw  with  prophetic 
vision  the  dire  consequences  of  such  traffic.  He  writes:  “And  here 

I may  take  occasion  to  bewaile  ye  mischefe  that  this  wicked  man  began 
in  these  parts  and  which  ....  has  now  at  length  (i.  e.,  1647)  got 
ye  upper  hand,  and  made  this  thing  commone,  notwithstanding  any 
laws  to  ye  contrary.  So  as  ye  Indeans  are  full  of  peeces  all  over,  both 
fouling  peeces,  muskets,  pistols,  &c.”107 

Bradford  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  consequences  that  had 
already  manifested  themselves,  not  even  dreaming  of  the  terrible 


106.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  286-87. 

“Morton  next  proceeded  to  employ  Indian  hunters,  whom  he  made  expert  with  fire- 
arms. The  adjacent  savages  began  to  despise  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  make  desperate 
efforts  to  get  guns,  regardless  of  cost.  Morton  sold  all  he  could  spare,  sending  to  Eng- 
land for  more.  Before  long  the  other  Colonists  began  in  all  directions  to  meet  savages 
armed  with  guns,  in  whose  use,  having  nothing  else  to  attend  to,  they  were  excelling  the 
whites  in  skilfulness,  and  becoming  expert  at  repairing  and  choosing  the  weapons.  The 
safety  of  the  latter  had  been  due  chiefly  to  their  superior  arms.  At  First  Encounter  or 
at  Wessagusset,  Standish’s  party  would  have  had  small  chance  of  survival  if  the  Indians 
had  been  trained  sharpshooters,  with  guns  in  their  hands;  nor  could  any  of  the  settle- 
ments, from  Plymouth  to  Piscataqua,  have  withstood  such  an  enemy.”* 

*Bradford  says : “Hithertoo  ye  Indeans  of  these  parts  had  no  peeces  nor  other  arms 
but  their  bowes  & arrowes,  nor  of  many  years  after ; neither  durst  they  scarce  handle  a 
gune,  so  much  were  they  affraid  of  them;  and  ye  very  sight  of  one  (though  out  of  kilter) 
was  a terrour  unto  them.” — Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  317. 

107.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  287. 
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havoc  that  English  muskets  in  the  hands  of  savage  foes  were  later  to 
inflict  upon  defenseless  women  and  children,  as  well  as  upon  the  men 
of  the  colony.  Under  a son  of  his  noble  friend,  Massasoit,  the  Indians 
of  New  England,  nearly  twenty  years  after  Bradford’s  death,  were 
to  wage  a war  of  extermination  in  which  one-half  of  the  towns  of 
Massachusetts  were  to  be  burned.  One-tenth  of  all  her  fighting  men 
were  to  be  killed  or  captured.  The  war  debt  of  Plymouth  Colony  was 
to  exceed  in  value  all  the  personal  property  of  its  inhabitants. 

These  facts  give  point  to  the  impassioned  words  penned  by  Wil- 
liam Bradford  in  1647:  “O,  the  horiblnes  of  this  vilainie ! How 

many,  both  Dutch  and  English,  have  been  latly  slaine  by  those  Indeans, 
thus  furnished;  and  no  remedie  provided,  nay,  ye  evill  more  increased, 
and  ye  blood  of  their  brethren  sould  for  gaine,  as  is  to  be  feared;  and 
in  what  danger  all  these  colonies  are  in  is  too  well  known.  Oh ! that 
princes  & parlements  would  take  some  timly  order  to  prevente  this 
mischeefe,  and  at  length  to  suppress  it,  by  some  exemploarie  punish- 
mente  upon  some  of  these  gaine  thirstie  murderers  (for  they  deserve 
no  better  title)  before  their  collonies  in  these  parts  be  over  throwne 
by  these  barbarous  savages,  thus  armed  with  their  own  weapons,  by 
these  evil  instruments,  and  traytors  to  their  neighbors  and  cuntrie.”108 

When  we  of  the  present  day  realize  the  nightmare  of  fear  under 
which  the  early  colonists  lived,  the  dark  forests  around  them  peopled 
by  savages  who,  if  armed  with  English  weapons  and  inflamed  by  Eng- 
lish firewater,  might  slay  them  as  they  worked  in  their  fields,  we  can 
better  understand  their  attitude  toward  Thomas  Morton,  of  Merry 
Mount. 

Some  modern  writers  seek  to  find  market  for  their  wares  by  belit- 
tling great  men  of  the  past  and  consciously  or  unconsciously  falsifying 
their  motives  and  conduct.  A conspicuous  illustration  is  their  manner 
of  treating  Thomas  Morton’s  celebrated  Maypole  exploits  at  Merry 
Mount  as  harmless  frolics  of  an  apostle  of  innocent  joy,  which  gloom- 
loving  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  eventually  suppressed. 

“Going  a-Maying”  carries  no  sinister  significance  to  us  of  the 
present  day — a mere  harmless  frolic  of  youths  and  maidens  gathering 
wild  flowers  in  the  woods.  But  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  of 
James  I in  some  parts  of  England  May  Day  was  a pagan  holiday 
when  all  moral  restraints  were  cast  aside.  The  maiden  who  returned 

108.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  288. 
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from  such  revels  undishonored  was  said  to  have  been  among  the 
minority  of  those  who  participated  in  the  mad  revels. 

That  Morton  erected  his  Maypole  on  May  Day,  1627, 109  to 
inaugurate  a reign  of  lust  at  Merry  Mount  was  more  than  a well- 
founded  suspicion.  The  austere  self-repression  of  the  Indian  braves 
was  matched  by  the  chastity  and  modesty  of  Indian  maidens.  But 
Morton  had  discovered  that  English  firewater  had  potent  magic  to 
dispel  the  centuries  of  self-control  of  the  race  in  both  sexes  and  turn 
them  into  mad  revellers  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  restraint.  His 
sardonic  humor  and  his  own  licentious  inclinations  thus  found  ample 
scope  in  these  drunken  orgies. 

Bradford  thus  records  the  circumstances : “They  allso  set  up  a 

May-pole,  drinking  and  dancing  aboute  it  many  days  togeather,  invit- 
ing Indean  women,  for  their  consorts,  dancing  and  frisking  togither 
(like  so  many  fairies,  or  furies  rather),  and  worse  practises.  As  if 
they  had  anew  revived  & celebrated  the  feasts  of  ye  Roman  Goddess 
Flora,  or  ye  beastly  practices  of  ye  madd  Bacchinalians.”110 

Such  was  the  colony  of  Thomas  Morton.  Small  wonder  that  to 
Governor  Bradford,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1627,  ugly  rumors 
of  happenings  at  Merry  Mount  brought  grave  distress.  The  Indian 
conspiracy  of  1623  had  been  provoked  by  less  serious  misdeeds  of 
the  Weston  colonists.  The  savages  dared  not  then  revenge  them- 
selves upon  the  troublemakers  without  attempting  a clean  sweep  of  all 
English  settlers.  That  some  Indian  father  might  avenge  his  daugh- 
ter’s dishonor,  or  some  Indian  husband  take  bloody  reprisal  upon  the 
mad  revellers  of  Merry  Mount  was  an  ever-present  possibility.  But 
if  such  should  occur  a general  Indian  uprising  against  all  white  men 
along  the  coast  was  more  than  probable. 

One  trip  to  the  place  was  enough  to  convince  Governor  Bradford 
and  Myles  Standish  that  all  the  incredible  rumors  that  had  come  to 
them  had  solid  foundation.  Conversation  with  the  cynical,  sharp- 
witted  Morton,  convinced  the  Governor  also  that  nothing  could  be 
gained  by  mere  admonitions  to  mend  his  evil  ways.  The  matter  of 
sale  of  firearms  was  even  then  in  the  realm  of  uncertainty  since  the 
Plymouth  colonists  had  no  definite  evidence.  Somewhat  later,  how- 

109.  “A  goodly  pine  tree  of  80  foote  longe  was  reared  up,  with  a peare  of  buckhorns 
nailed  one  (on)  somewhat  neare  unto  the  top  of  it.” — Morton : “New  England  Canaan,” 
p.  132. 

no.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  285. 
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ever,  Governor  Bradford  learned  for  a certainty  that  Morton  had 
sold  to  the  Indians  every  musket  that  he  could  spare  and  had  sent 
orders  by  some  of  the  fishing  ships  for  a large  consignment,  or  as 
Bradford  records  it,  “for  above  a score”111  of  muskets.  Thereupon 
the  leaders  of  various  colonies  along  the  coast  joined  in  writing  a let- 
ter to  Morton  warning  him  of  the  evil  that  must  result  from  such  a 
practice  and  admonishing  him  to  obey  the  law  against  the  sale  of 
firearms  to  the  savages. 

A messenger  was  sent  with  this  letter  and  instructed  to  await  Mor- 
ton’s reply.  The  wanton  “lasses  in  beaver  coats,”112  as  Morton 
described  his  Indians  maidens,  were  in  evidence  and  so  much  drinking 
and  mad  revelry  was  in  progress  that  the  messenger  came  away  quite 
scandalized  by  what  he  had  seen.  Morton’s  reply  was  what  we  might 
have  expected  from  the  man. 

“He  was  so  highe,”  Bradford  declares,  “as  he  scorned  all  advise, 
and  asked  who  had  to  doe  with  him;  he  had  and  he  would  trade 

hi.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  289  and  footnote  B27. 

“This  Morton  having  thus  taught  them  ye  use  of  peeces,  he  sould  them  all  he  could 
spare;  and  he  and  his  consorts  detirmined  to  send  for  many  out  of  England,  and  had  by 
some  of  ye  ships  sente  for  above  a score.  The  which  being  knowne,  and  his  neighbours 
meeting  ye  Indeans  in  ye  woods  armed  with  guns  of  this  sorte,  it  was  a terrour  unto 
them,  who  lived  straglingly,  and  were  of  no  strenght  in  any  place.  And  other  places 
(though  more  remote)  saw  this  mischeefe  would  quietly  spread  over  all,  if  not  prevented. 
Besides,  they  saw  they  should  keep  no  servants,  for  Morton  would  entertaine  any,  how 
vile  soever,  and  all  ye  scume  of  ye  countrie,  or  any  discontents,  would  flock  to  him  from 
all  places  if  this  nest  was  not  broken;  and  they  should  stand  in  more  fear  of  their  lives 
& goods  (in  short  time)  from  this  wicked  & deboste  crue,  then  from  ye  salvages  them 
selves.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  288,  289. 

1 12.  Morton’s  gifts  as  a poet  may  be  open  to  question,  but  his  “New  England  Canaan” 
contains  the  rollicking  songs  that  he  declares  were  sung  around  the  Maypole.  Two 
stanzas  of  one  of  them  are  as  follows : 

“Drinke  and  be  merry,  merry,  merry  boyes ; 

Let  all  your  delight  be  in  Hymen’s  joyes 
So  to  Hymen,  now  the  day  is  come 
About  the  merry  Maypole  take  a Roome 
Make  greene  garlons,  bring  bottles  out 
And  fill  sweet  Nectar  freely  about 
Uncover  thy  head  and  feare  no  harme 
For  hers  good  liquor  to  keep  it  warm 
Then  drinke  and  be  merry,  &c. 

“Give  to  the  nymphs  thats  free  from  scorne 
No  Irish  stuff  nor  Scotch  over  worne 
Lasses  in  beaver  coats  come  away 
Ye  shall  be  welcome  to  us  night  and  day 
To  drinke  and  be  merry  &c 
So  to  Hymen,  &c. 

“This  harmless  mirth  made  by  younge  men  (that  lived  in  hope  to  have  wifes  brought 
over  to  them,  that  would  save  them  a laboure  to  make  a voyage  to  fetch  over),  was  much 
distasted  of  the  precise  Separatists.” — “New  England  Canaan,”  pp.  134,  135. 
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peeces  (guns)  with  ye  Indeans  in  despite  of  all,  with  many  other  scur- 
rilous termes  full  of  disdaine.”113 

Then  the  colonists  wrote  to  him  a second  letter  rebuking  him  for 
his  insolence  and  calling  attention  to  the  king’s  proclamation  of  1622. 
Bradford  thus  records  the  incident:  “They  sente  to  him  a second 

time,  and  bad  him  be  better  advised,  and  more  temperate  in  his 
termes,  for  ye  countrie  could  not  beare  ye  injure  he  did;  it  was  against 
their  common  safetie,  and  against  ye  king’s  proclamation.  He 
answered  in  high  terms  as  before,  and  that  ye  king’s  proclamation  was 
no  law;  demanding  what  penalty  was  upon  it.”114 

In  this  response  Thomas  Morton  clearly  manifested  his  legal 
training.  At  common  law  no  act  is  a crime  unless  it  is  prohibited  by 
law,  with  a penalty  named  for  committing  the  prohibited  act.  The 
royal  proclamation  was  not  equivalent  to  an  act  of  parliament  and 
might  be  argued  to  lack  validity  as  law,  but  the  want  of  a penalty  for 
violation  of  the  proclamation  would  in  itself  defeat  punishment  in 
court.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  extraordinary  boldness  of 
Thomas  Morton.  He  was  fortifying  his  wrongdoing  with  his  own 
knowledge  of  law. 

So  the  baffled  colonists  wrote  him  a third  letter  and  declared  that 
even  if  no  penalty  were  named  for  his  offense,  yet  the  violation  of 
the  proclamation  involved  a heavier  penalty  than  any  subject  could 
well  bear,  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  To  this  Morton  returned 
an  even  more  insolent  answer  than  before.  Resorting  to  a legal 
quibble  he  declared  that  since  the  king  who  had  made  the  proclama- 
tion was  now  dead,  his  royal  displeasure  had  perished  with  him.  He 
reaffirmed  his  intent  to  continue  the  sale  of  firearms  to  the  Indians  and 
warned  the  remonstrating  colonists  that  guns  would  be  turned  upon 
them  with  deadly  effect  if  they  ever  attempted  to  interfere  in  his 
affairs  at  Merry  Mount. 

There  was  only  one  answer  that  could  be  rendered  to  this  insolent 
challenge.  That  dramatic  response  will  be  set  forth  in  its  proper 
place  in  a later  chapter. 

Governor  Bradford  was  not  a man  whom  the  gradually  unfolding 
story  of  villainy  from  Merry  Mount  could  turn  aside  from  his  main 
purpose  of  colonizing  the  wilderness  and  making  it  a home  for  Eng- 

113.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  290. 

114.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  290. 
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lishmen.  He  was  a man  of  broad  vision,  an  empire  builder  by  nature. 
He  and  his  associates,  already  holding  a patent  to  colonize  and  trade 
at  Cape  Ann,  had  commissioned  Isaac  Allerton  to  procure  in  their 
behalf  a patent  to  a portion  of  the  coast  of  Maine  and  to  the  territory 
watered  by  the  Kennebec  River.  They  laid  claim  to  this  by  right  of 
discovery  and  prior  use,  but  the  Thompson  Settlement  at  Piscataqua 
was  asserting  rival  claims  and  threatening  to  secure  a patent  and 
exclude  the  Pilgrims  from  the  region. 

The  Plymouth  Colonists  had  also  found  from  experience  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  south  coast,  especially  in  the  region  of 
Buzzards  Bay,  were  valuable  customers.  The  Dutch  Colonists,  how- 
ever, now  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River,  were  becom- 
ing formidable  rivals  for  this  trade.  The  necessity  of  sailing  around 
Cape  Cod  and  braving  its  dreaded  shoals  in  their  small  sailing  craft 
was  a great  handicap  to  the  Pilgrims.  The  outlook  for  Dutch 
monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  in  that  region  was  very  bright  until  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  and  his  associates  decided  to  assert  their  claim  to  the 
territory  by  establishing  a trading  post  on  Buzzards  Bay  and  by  build- 
ing a pinnace  at  that  point  for  use  in  southern  waters.115  The  modest 
carpenter  of  the  colony,  by  his  success  in  enlarging  a shallop  into  a 
pinnace  as  already  related,  had  become  so  emboldened  that  he  turned 
his  talents  to  the  task  at  Buzzards  Bay. 

The  venture  was  typical  of  the  times.  The  trading  post  was  built 
on  the  Monumet  River  at  its  junction  with  Buzzards  Bay  and  was 
thereafter  known  as  Aptuxet.  A protective  palisade  enclosed  the 
building  as  well  as  ample  land  for  the  raising  of  corn  and  the  keeping 
of  swine.  A garrison  of  two  men  was  kept  there  at  all  times.  Since 
this  trading  post  was  only  twenty  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  almost 
all  the  way  thither  was  traversible  by  water,  the  task  of  transporting 
the  furs  from  Buzzards  Bay  to  Plymouth  was  relatively  easy.  All 

1 15.  “That  they  might  ye  better  take  all  convenient  opportunity  to  follow  their  trade, 
both  to  maintaine  them  selves,  and  to  disingage  them  of  those  great  sumes  which  they 
stood  charged  with,  and  bound  for,  they  resolved  to  build  a smale  pinass  at  Manamet,  a 
place  20.  mile  from  ye  plantation,  standing  on  ye  sea  to  ye  southward  of  them,  unto  which, 
by  an  other  creeke  on  this  side,  they  could  cary  their  goods,  within  4.  or  5.  miles,  and 
then  transport  them  over  land  to  their  vessell ; and  so  avoyd  the  compasing  of  Cap-Codd 
and  those  dangerous  shoulds,  and  so  make  any  vioage  to  ye  southward  in  much  shorter 
time,  and  with  farr  less  danger.  Also  for  ye  saftie  of  their  vessell  & goods,  they  builte 
a house  their,  and  kept  some  servants,  who  also  planted  corne,  and  reared  some  swine, 
and  were  allwayes  ready  to  goe  out  with  ye  barke  when  ther  was  occasion.  All  which 
tooke  good  effecte  and  turned  to  their  profite.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation,” p.  266. 
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they  lacked  was  a canal  across  the  peninsula.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Pilgrims  themselves  that  modern  engi- 
neers adopted  their  very  route  when  constructing  the  present  Cape 
Cod  Canal. 

The  building  of  the  Aptuxet  trading  post  had  significant  results. 
The  Dutch  at  once  recognized  the  Plymouth  Colonists  as  formidable 
rivals  for  the  fur  trade  of  southern  New  England.  Overtures  of 
friendship  by  the  canny  traders  of  New  Amsterdam  was  now  extended 
to  the  equally  canny  traders  of  Plymouth. 

The  first  letter  from  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  was  dated 
March  9,  1627  (N.  S.)  and  was  addressed  to  Governor  Bradford. 
It  was  signed  by  Isaac  DeRasier,  the  secretary  of  the  colony  at  Man- 
hattan. Governor  Bradford’s  reply,  dated  at  Plymouth,  March  19, 
1627  (March  29,  N.  S.),  demonstrates  that  the  flattering  language 
of  diplomacy  in  which  the  Dutch  letter  was  couched  did  not  deceive 
the  Plymouth  colonists.  Behind  the  mask  of  friendship  they  per- 
ceived the  real  purpose  of  the  message — a warning  that  the  Dutch  of 
New  Amsterdam  were  intent  upon  capturing  the  fur  trade  of  southern 
New  England. 

The  Governor  of  Plymouth  Plantation  was  not  a man  to  tem- 
porize with  danger,  as  witness  the  frank  assertion  contained  in  his 
letter.  After  expressing  the  gratitude  that  he  and  his  associates  cher- 
ished toward  the  Dutch  nation  for  having  furnished  them  asylum  for 
many  years  in  Leyden,  he  continues : 

“But  you  may  please  to  understand  that  we  are  but  one  particular 
colony  or  plantation  in  this  land,  there  being  divers  others  besides, 
unto  whom  it  hath  pleased  those  Honorable  Lords  of  his  Majesty’s 
Council  for  New  England,  to  grant  the  like  commission,  and  ample 
privileges  to  them  (as  to  us)  for  their  better  profit  and  subsistence; 
namely,  to  expulse,  or  make  prize  of  any  either  strangers  or  other 
English  which  shall  attempt,  either  to  trade  or  plant  within  their 
limits  (without  their  special  license  and  commission,  which  extends  to 
forty  degrees)  (Note:  This  claim  would  cover  all  lands  as  far  south 
as  New  Jersey,  which  would  certainly  give  the  Dutch  something  to 
think  about)  ; yet  for  our  parts,  we  shall  not  go  about  to  molest  or 
trouble  you  in  anything,  but  continue  all  good  neighborhood  and 
correspondence  as  far  as  we  may;  only  we  desire  that  you  would 
forbear  to  trade  with  the  natives  in  this  bay , and  the  river  of  Narra- 
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gansett  and  Sowames,  which  is  (as  it  were)  at  our  doors;  the  which 
if  you  do,  we  think  also  no  other  English  will  go  about  any  way  to 
trouble  or  hinder  you;  which  otherwise  are  resolved  to  solicit  his 
Majesty  for  redress,  if  otherwise  they  cannot  help  themselves.”1158 
The  Dutch  had  expressed  in  their  letter  their  willingness  to  buy 
skins  for  cash  and  had  suggested  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  appoint 
an  agent  to  deal  with  the  Plymouth  Colonists. 

Bradford  replied  in  Dutch,  expressing  the  pleasure  experienced  by 
the  colonists  at  this  offer  of  commercial  relations,  declaring  also  “We 
doubte  not  but  in  short  time  we  may  have  profitable  commerce  & 
trade  togeather.  But  for  this  year  we  are  fully  supplyed  with  all 
necessaries,  both  for  cloathing  and  other  things;  but  hereafter  it  is 
like  we  shall  deal  with  you  if  your  rates  be  reasonable.”116 

Thus  began  a correspondence117  that  led  to  the  visit  of  Isaac 
DeRasier. 

The  summer  of  1627  witnessed  further  colonizing  activities,  espe- 
cially along  the  northern  coast  of  New  England.  Even  more  signifi- 
cant preparations  were  then  astir  in  England  itself.  Attention  has 
previously  been  called  to  Roger  Conant’s  settlement  at  Naumkeag, 
soon  destined  to  receive  the  first  influx  of  that  tide  of  Puritan  migra- 
tion that  was  to  transform  New  England  from  a wilderness  into  a 
great  Commonwealth.  In  the  summer  of  1627  the  settlement  at 
Naumkeag  was  well-nigh  ruined  by  the  same  Reverend  John  Lyford 
who  had  caused  such  vexation  at  Plymouth. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Conant  himself  had  deserted  Plym- 
outh to  follow  Lyford  into  exile.  By  a singular  reversal  of  fate 
Conant  was  now  occupying  the  same  relative  position  in  his  colony 
as  William  Bradford  at  Plymouth.  Conant  had  faith  in  the  future  of 

115a.  Bradford’s  Letter  Book,  p.  30. 

1 16.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  270. 

117.  “The  next  August  ‘John  Jacobson  of  Wiring’  brought  to  Plymouth  from  Man- 
hattan a kind  but  resolute  answer,  asserting  the  Dutch  right  to  trade  within  the  limits  of 
the  Plymouth  patent;  for  if  the  English  King  claimed  the  country,  so  did  the  Dutch 
States-General,  and  this  claim  they  would  maintain.  This  letter  was  directed  to  ‘Mon- 
sieur Monseigneur  William  Bradford,  Governor  in  ‘Nieu-Plemeuen.’  After  ‘kind  and 
friendly  entertainment’  of  Jacobson,  ‘Monseigneur’  Bradford  returned  by  him  an  equally 
courteous  and  firm  missive,  in  which  he  said  that  Plymouth  would  expel  by  force,  if  need 
be,  any  one  who  should  enter  her  territory  to  molest  her  trade.  He  also  requested  a visit 
from  the  Dutch  authorities,  that  an  agreement  might  be  made  as  to  their  ‘mutual  com- 
merce.’ He  warned  them,  however,  of  their  danger  by  the  way  should  they  fall  into  ‘The 
hands  of  those  of  Virginia,  or  the  fishing-ships  which  come  to  New  England.”* 

♦Bradford’s  history  errs  in  putting  this  visit  in  1628.  His  Letter-Book  gives  the 
correct  date,  as  shown  by  the  copied  letters  themselves. — Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Repub- 

lic,” p.  304. 
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Naumkeag.  Filled  with  a commendable  ambition  to  connect  his  name 
with  the  successful  beginning  of  a great  colony,  he  was  suddenly 
appalled  to  find  that  the  Reverend  John  Lyford  was  planning  to  desert 
Salem  and  go  to  Virginia,  taking  with  him  the  entire  colony. 

A writer  named  Phippen  has  well  declared: 

“It  is  at  this  point  that  the  character  of  Conant  stands  forth  in 
heroic  grandeur.  The  resolute  purpose  so  dear  to  his  heart  of  found- 
ing an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  countrymen,  who  still  clung  to  the 
skirts  of  the  Mother  Church  (Church  of  England)  was  not  to  be 
lightly  relinquished.  All  the  inducements  of  the  designing  Lyford, 
and  all  the  arguments  that  privation  and  dread  of  invasion  (from  the 
northern  Indians,  who  were  then  in  a threatening  mood)  forced  from 
his  companions,  fell  powerless  beside  him,  like  arrows  against  a rock, 
and  he  told  them  at  last  that  they  might  go  if  they  wished,  and  though 
all  of  them  should  forsake  him,  he  should  wait  the  Providence  of  God 
in  that  place  where  they  now  were,  not  doubting  if  they  departed  he 
should  soon  have  more  company.” 

The  result  of  this  heroic  stand  was  that  nearly  all  of  the  colonists 
stood  by,  while  Lyford  went  his  way  to  Virginia,  where  death  soon 
ended  his  career.  The  Naumkeag  planters  fell  to  work  with  renewed 
zeal  during  the  farming  season  of  1627.  When  fall  came  they  sent 
John  Woodbury  to  England  on  a mission  to  enlist  additional  colonists. 

But  Woodbury  found  the  way  had  already  been  paved  for  his  mis- 
sion. The  Puritan  migration  was  now  taking  definite  form.  The 
advance  guard  lacked  a convenient  site  for  a colony  and  the  offer  of 
Conant  was,  therefore,  gladly  received.  Thus  we  may  trace  influ- 
ences, directly  or  indirectly  emanating  from  Plymouth,  that  cleared 
the  way  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  its  later  triumphal 
career  in  the  New  World. 

It  is  probable  that  William  Blackstone,  supposed  once  to  have 
been  a member  of  the  Robert  Gorges  Colony  at  Weymouth,  was  now 
living  on  a peninsula  near  the  mouth  of  the  Charles  River,  the  sole 
resident  of  Shawmut,  later  to  become  Boston,  the  capital  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

At  Plymouth  itself  the  colonists,  now  landowners  in  their  own 
right,  were  laboring  with  commendable  diligence  to  transform  their 
acres  into  fertile  and  prolific  farm  land.  Another  bounteous  crop  in 
the  autumn  of  1627  rewarded  their  labors  and  provided  them  with 
a goodly  surplus  for  trade. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 
Dutch  Visitors  at  Plymouth 

The  autumn  of  1627  was  rendered  memorable  at  Plymouth  by  the 
visit  of  Isaac  DeRaiser,  secretary  of  the  colony  at  New  Amsterdam. 
Governor  Bradford’s  first  knowledge  of  the  intended  visit  came  when 
an  Indian  runner  arrived  at  Plymouth  accompanied  by  a Dutch  mes- 
senger, bringing  word  from  the  trading  post  on  Buzzards  Bay  that 
the  Dutch  secretary  and  his  retinue  had  arrived  at  that  point,  desiring 
transportation  by  water  to  Plymouth.118  A letter  from  DeRasier, 
dated  October  4,  1627,  addressed  to  Governor  Bradford,  was  like- 
wise borne  by  the  messenger. 

A portion  of  the  letter  contains  a whimsical  human  touch  that 
throws  light  upon  the  pampered  physical  condition  of  the  Dutch 
envoy  in  an  age  when  men  thought  nothing  of  long  overland  journeys 
on  foot.  “John  Jacobson  aforesaid  hath  told  me,  that  he  came  to 
you  overland  in  six  hours,  but  I have  not  gone  so  far  this  three  or 
four  years;  wherefore  I fear  my  feet  will  fail  me,  so  I am  constrained 
to  entreat  you  to  afford  me  the  easiest  means  that  I may,  with  least 
weariness,  come  to  congratulate  with  you.” 

A shallop  was  thereupon  dispatched  to  that  point  where  the  Cape 
Cod  peninsula  joins  the  mainland,  the  Dutch  party  coming  overland 
to  reembark.  They  arrived  in  Plymouth  Harbor  on  a beautiful  Octo- 
ber day,  well  suited  to  the  pageantry  that  was  deemed  essential  to  this 
important  fraternization  of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonies. 

Governor  Bradford  and  his  council,  dressed  in  their  most  impres- 
sive manner,  were  awaiting  the  visitors  in  a pavilion  erected  in  the 
public  square  of  Plymouth.  DeRasier  and  his  attendants  were  received 
with  due  ceremony  at  the  wharf  by  a band  of  musketeers.  The  entire 
party,  to  the  stirring  music  of  Dutch  trumpets,  marched  through  the 
gates  in  the  palisade  and  advanced  to  the  pavilion. 

Governor  Bradford  and  his  associates,  because  of  their  long 
sojourn  in  Holland,  were  able  to  speak  the  Dutch  language  almost 

1 18.  “They  came  up  with  their  barke  to  Manamete,  to  their  house  ther,  in  which  came 
their  Secretarie  Rasier;  who  was  accompanied  with  a noyse  of  trumpeters,  and  some 
other  attendants ; and  desired  that  they  would  send  a boat  for  him,  for  he  could  not  travill 
so  farr  over  land.  So  they  sent  a boat  to  Manonscussett,  and  brought  him  to  ye  planta- 
tion, with  ye  cheefe  of  his  company.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,” 

p.  281. 
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as  fluently  as  the  visitors  themselves.  Greetings  and  responses  were, 
therefore,  conducted  entirely  in  that  language.  From  this  visit  friendly 
and  profitable  relations  were  destined  to  be  established  between  the 
colonies  of  Plymouth  and  New  Amsterdam. 

For  several  days,  and  at  least  for  one  Sunday,  the  Dutch  secretary 
remained  as  a guest  of  the  Governor.  It  is  to  DeRasier’s  written 
report  of  this  momentous  visit  that  we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  physical  appearance  of  Plymouth  at  this  time,  as  well  as  of  the 
customs  of  the  colonists.  A truly  delightful  picture  it  is. 

Before  presenting  that  portion  of  DeRasier’s  letter  to  his  employ- 
ers it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  visit  was  not  without  guile  on  the 
part  of  the  astute  secretary.  The  Dutch  had  already  discovered  the 
potent  magic  of  wampum,  or  wampampeake  as  it  was  then  called,  in 
dealing  for  furs  with  the  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  and  Hudson 
River  valleys.  The  Indians  of  the  New  England  coast  were  at  that 
time  entirely  ignorant  of  the  commodity  which  later  became  the  money 
or  currency  of  both  whites  and  Indians. 

The  Dutch  were  anxious  that  the  Plymouth  colonists  should  not 
discover  the  valuable  fur  trade  which  the  former  were  now  enjoying 
in  territory  over  which  the  Pilgrim  grant  apparently  extended. 

“I  have  prevented  it  for  this  year,”  DeRasier  writes,  “by  selling 
them  fifty  fathoms  of  sewan  (wampum),  because  the  seeking  after 
sewan  by  them  is  prejudicial  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  would  by  so 
doing,  discover  the  trade  in  furs;  which,  if  they  were  to  find  out,  it 
would  be  great  trouble  for  us  to  maintain,  for  they  already  dare  to 
threaten  that  if  we  will  not  leave  off  dealing  with  that  people  (the 
Connecticut  Valley  Indians)  they  will  be  obliged  to  use  other  means. 
If  they  do  that  now,  while  they  are  yet  ignorant  how  the  case  stands, 
what  will  they  do  when  they  do  get  a notion  of  it?” 

DeRasier  was  apparently  greatly  impressed  by  the  ingenuity  with 
which  the  colonists  captured  vast  quantities  of  fish  for  their  farming 
operations.  His  description  of  Town  Brook  is  particularly  vivid. 

“At  the  south  side  of  the  town,”  he  writes,  “there  flows  down  a 
small  river  of  fresh  water,  very  rapid  but  shallow,  which  takes  its 
rise  from  several  lakes  in  the  land  above  and  there  empties  into  the 
sea;  where  in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May  there  comes  so  many 
herring  (alewives)  from  the  sea  which  want  to  ascend  that  river  that 
it  is  quite  surprising.  This  river  the  English  have  shut  in  with  planks, 
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and  in  the  middle  with  a little  door,  which  slides  up  and  down,  and  at 
the  sides  with  trellis  work  through  which  the  water  has  its  course,  but 
which  they  can  close  with  slides.  At  the  mouth  they  have  constructed 
it  with  planks,  like  an  eel  pot,  with  wings,  where  in  the  middle  is  also 
a sliding  door  and  with  trellis  work  at  the  sides,  so  that  between  the 
two  (dams)  there  is  a square  pool,  into  which  the  fish  aforesaid  come 
swimming  in  such  shoals,  in  order  to  get  above  where  they  deposit 
their  spawn,  that  at  one  tide  there  are  10,000  to  12,000  fish  in  it, 
which  they  shut  off  at  the  rear  at  the  ebb,  and  close  up  the  trellises 
above,  so  that  no  more  water  comes  in ; then  the  water  runs  out  through 
the  lower  trellises  and  they  draw  out  the  fish  with  baskets,  each 
according  to  the  land  he  cultivates,  and  carry  them  to  it,  depositing 
in  each  hill  three  or  four  fish,  and  in  these  they  plant  their  maize, 
which  grows  as  luxuriantly  therein  as  though  it  were  the  best  manure 
in  the  world.” 

The  Dutch  visitor  also  describes  the  village  itself119  with  its  long 
street  leading  down  the  hill  from  the  fort  to  the  Governor’s  house 
and  the  other  street  that  crossed  it  at  right  angles,  one  end  leading 
through  the  palisade  gates  to  Town  Brook  and  the  other  northward 
along  the  land  parallel  to  the  bay. 

“The  houses,”  he  continues,  “are  constructed  of  hewn  planks,  with 
gardens  also  enclosed  behind  and  at  the  sides  with  hewn  planks,  so 
that  their  houses  and  court  yards  are  arranged  in  very  good  order, 
with  a stockade  against  a sudden  attack;  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
streets  there  are  three  wooden  gates.  In  the  centre,  on  the  cross 
street,  stands  the  Governor’s  house,  before  which  there  is  a square 
enclosure  upon  which  four  patereros120  are  mounted,  so  as  to  flank 
along  the  streets. 

“Upon  the  hill,  they  have  a large  square  house,  with  a flat  roof, 
made  of  thick  sawn  planks  stayed  with  oak  beams,  upon  the  top  of 
which  they  have  six  cannons,  which  shoot  iron  balls  of  four  or  five 
pounds,  and  command  the  surrounding  country.  The  lower  part  they 
use  for  their  church,  where  they  preach  on  Sundays  and  the  usual 

1 1 9.  “New  Plymouth  lies  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  stretching  east  toward  the  sea-coast, 
with  a broad  street  about  a cannon-shot  of  eight  hundred  feet  long*  leading  down  the 
hill,  with  a crossing,!  in  the  middle,  northward  to  the  rivulet  and  southward  to  the  land.”§ 

*This  distance  is  1,155  feet. 

ft.  e.,  “a  street  crossing,”  etc. 

§He  reverses  the  actual  bearings. 

— Goodwin : “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  308. 

120.  Small  cannon. 
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holidays.  They  assemble  by  beat  of  drum,  each  with  his  musket  or 
firelock,  in  front  of  the  captain’s  door;  they  have  their  cloaks  on  and 
place  themselves  in  order,  three  abreast,  and  are  led  by  a sargeant 
without  beat  of  drum.  Behind  comes  the  Governor,  in  a long  robe; 
beside  him,  on  the  right  hand,  comes  the  preacher  with  his  cloak  on, 
and  on  the  left  hand  the  captain  with  his  side  arms  and  cloak  on,  and 
with  a small  cane  in  his  hand — and  so  they  march  in  good  order,  and 
each  sets  his  arms  down  near  him.  Thus  they  are  constantly  on  their 
guard  night  and  day.” 

The  Dutch  visitor  pays  a well  deserved  tribute  to  the  godliness  of 
the  community,  using  the  following  language : 

“They  have  made  stringent  laws  and  ordinances  upon  the  subject 
of  fornication  and  adultery,  which  laws  they  maintain  and  enforce 
very  strictly  indeed,  even  among  the  tribes  which  live  amongst  them. 
They  (the  English)  speak  very  angrily,  when  they  hear  from  the 
savages  that  we  live  so  barbarously  in  these  respects,  and  without 
punishment.” 

Plymouth  Colony  was  perhaps  one  of  the  few  instances  in  history 
where  a large  preponderance  of  adult  males  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  aboriginal  tribes  without  yielding  to  the  powerful  temptation  of 
illicit  relations  with  native  maidens,  in  whose  admiring  eyes  white 
men  were  always  superior  beings.  The  Dutch  secretary,  as  we  have 
seen,  confesses  the  sins  of  his  own  countrymen.  Thomas  Morton’s 
Maypole  orgies  have  already  been  noted.  In  Plymouth  Colony,  how- 
ever, all  such  tendencies  were  sternly  suppressed.  Nor  were  there  any 
evidences  of  intermarriage  with  Indian  women  as  in  some  colonies. 

DeRasier  adds  further  testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  life  in 
Plymouth  Plantation  when  he  writes : “The  tribes  in  their  neighbor- 
hood have  all  the  same  customs  as  already  above  described,  only  they 
are  better  conducted  than  ours,  because  the  English  give  them  the 
example  of  better  ordinances  and  a better  life;  and  who  also,  to  a 
certain  degree,  give  them  laws,  by  means  of  the  respect  they  from  the 
very  first  have  established  amongst  them.” 

Such  was  the  testimony  contained  in  a private  report  to  his 
employers  by  one  who  came  to  Plymouth  admittedly  to  endeavor  to 
overreach  them  in  commercial  transactions.  Yet  many  writers  of 
modern  times  have  disregarded  all  this  in  favor  of  the  scurrilous  pen 
of  Thomas  Morton  and  other  detractors  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Some  have  even  gone  to  the  extent  of  labeling  Governor  Bradford’s 
history  of  his  colony  as  “mere  trash.”  But  since  the  world  began 
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Built  in  1677,  partly  of  old  timbers  from  the  Fort  on  Burial  Hill  which  was  taken  down  after 
the  close  of  the  King  Philip  War.  William  Harlow,  the  builder  (1624-1691),  was  a deputy 
in  the  General  Court,  1673-75,  and  served  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony 
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men  have  ever  created  gods  in  their  own  image,  so  we  must  expect 
that  they  will  continue  to  interpret  great  characters  according  to  their 
own  sorry  standards  of  life.  Surely  William  Bradford  and  his  asso- 
ciates need  neither  apology  nor  explanation.  But  when  we  may  find 
such  testimony  as  that  of  Isaac  DeRasier  it  should  be  gratifying  evi- 
dence that  America  for  three  centuries  has  paid  homage  where  hom- 
age is  due.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  their  faults  and  failings,  but 
their  transcendent  virtues  cannot  successfully  be  denied. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  one  of  the  momentous  results  of  this  visit.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  DeRasier  had  sold  fifty  fathoms  of  wampum 
to  Governor  Bradford,  for  which,  according  to  the  Governor,  the 
price  paid  was  £50.  Although  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  never  used 
this  Indian  currency,  Bradford  was  so  impressed  by  the  assurances 
received  from  the  Dutch  visitor  that  he  resolved  to  experiment  with 
it  on  the  Indians  in  the  Kennebec  regions.  To  his  dismay,  however, 
the  savages  in  that  region  proved  to  be  interested  in  it  only  as  an 
ornament  for  their  persons.  The  same  was  at  first  true  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Massachusetts  and  Wampanoag  nations. 

The  worthy  Governor  felt  for  a time  that  his  visitor  had  over- 
reached him.  It  was  two  full  years  before  he  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  the  last  of  the  supply  of  wampum.121  But  a sudden  change  came 
over  the  Indians  to  whom  this  new  article  of  merchandise  had  been 
introduced.  Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  for  the  uninitiated  that 
wampum,  sometimes  known  as  seawan  or  shell-money,  was  made  of 
beads  formed  from  sea  shells,  either  clams  or  oysters.  The  beads 
themselves  were  simply  tiny  shell  cylinders  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Black  beads  were 
made  from  the  dark  eye  of  the  shell,  while  white  or  purple  beads  were 
made  from  other  portions.  Three  dark  beads  or  six  white  ones  were 
considered  equal  in  value  to  the  English  penny. 

Wampum  was  made  up  as  belts,  necklaces,  bracelets  and  as  decora- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another.  The  Narragansetts  and  the  Pequots 
were  the  first  to  master  the  art  of  manufacture,  becoming  thereby  rich 
and  powerful.  When  the  Indians  of  eastern  New  England  learned 
the  method  of  manufacture  of  these  cylinders  and  how  to  pierce  them 
with  drills,  they  began  to  utilize  the  great  riches  in  shells,  hitherto 
ignored,  with  a result  that  they  became,  as  Bradford  declares,  “rich 
and  powerful  and  proud.”  This  trade  in  wampum  was  destined  to 

121.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  282. 
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supersede  other  forms  of  barter  in  Massachusetts  and  eventually  to 
become  the  chief  medium  of  currency  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  legal  tender  in  all  business  transactions  for  many  years  after 
the  death  of  Governor  Bradford  and  of  the  men  of  this  generation. 

In  the  meantime  Isaac  Allerton,  in  London,  had  concluded  the 
business  with  the  Merchant  Adventurers.  The  agreement  had  been 
duly  engrossed,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered.122  In  order  that  the 
colonists  might  have  official  agents  to  act  for  them  in  England  on  any 
business  matters  suddenly  arising,  he  selected  James  Sherley  and  John 
Beauchamp,  of  London,  which  action  was  promptly  confirmed  by 
Bradford  and  his  associates  upon  the  return  of  Allerton  in  April, 
1628. 123 

He  brought  with  him  also  the  much  desired  patent  for  the  Kenne- 
bec River  region.  This  rendered  it  possible  for  the  colonists  to  make 
an  immediate  beginning  in  that  promising  territory.  They  built  a 
trading  post  well  up  the  river,  at  a point  considered  especially  con- 
venient for  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  garrisoned  it  for 
summer  and  winter  occupancy.124  Thus  they  were  able  to  forestall 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  enterprising  traders  along  the  coast. 

To  this  date  Isaac  Allerton  had  given  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
colonists  at  home.  But  he  was  not  long  to  enjoy  universal  commenda- 
tion. On  this  very  trip  to  England,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  colonists,  Allerton  had  undertaken  to  select  a minister  for  the 
Plymouth  church. 

Bradford  speaks  of  the  matter  thus:  “This  year  Mr.  Allerton 

brought  over  a yonge  man  for  a minister  to  ye  people  heare,  wheather 
upon  his  owne  head,  or  at  ye  motion  of  some  freinds  ther,  I well  know 
not,  but  it  was  without  ye  church’s  sending;  for  they  had  bene  so 
bitten  by  Mr.  Lyford  as  they  desired  to  know  the  person  well  whom 
they  should  invite  amongst  them.  His  name  was  Mr.  Rogers.”125 

The  colonists  were  evidently  disposed  to  be  cautious  in  the  matter. 
The  young  divine  was  called  before  the  Governor  and  council  to  deter- 
mine whether  his  religious  views  and  practices  were  in  accord  with 
their  own.  Being  satisfied  on  that  score  they  gave  him  permission  to 
preach  to  them  on  the  following  Sabbath,  for  Elder  Brewster  was  still 
bearing  the  burden  of  two  sermons  on  each  Lord’s  Day. 

122.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  275-76. 

123.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  278-79. 

124.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  280. 

125.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  292. 
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“What  think  you  of  the  young  man’s  preaching?”  asked  Edward 
Winslow,  after  the  service,  as  he  walked  down  the  hill  with  Governor 


Bradford. 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  I could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  what 
he  was  trying  to  say.” 

“Nor  I.  Methinks  it  would  be  well  to  go  slowly  in  this  matter.” 

“I  like  not  the  look  of  his  eye  when  he  becomes  wrought  up  with 
much  speaking.  I fear  the  man  is  touched  with  insanity.” 

“The  self-same  thought  has  also  occurred  to  me.” 

And  so  it  proved.  Even  the  much  chagrined  Allerton  was  soon 
obliged  to  admit  that  he  had  made  a most  unfortunate  choice.  Brad- 
ford states  that  they  were  obliged  to  bear  the  wholly  needless  expense 
of  bringing  the  clergyman  from  England,  maintaining  him  in  Plym- 
outh, and  of  his  return  voyage.  Bradford  declares  that:  “After  his 

returne  (to  England)  he  grue  quite  distracted,  and  Mr.  Allerton  was 
much  blamed  yt  he  would  bring  such  a man  over,  they  having  charge 
enough  otherwise.”126 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Plymouth  Colony,  in  con- 
junction with  other  plantations  along  the  coast,  was  engaged  in  the 
correspondence  with  Thomas  Morton  as  related  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter. The  insolence  and  defiance  of  Morton  now  left  no  alternative 
to  the  allies  except  to  restrain  him  by  force.  The  colonists,  therefore, 
joined  in  a request  that  Captain  Standish,  and  whatever  men  should  be 
deemed  necessary,  be  sent  against  the  culprit.  They  agreed  to  share 
the  expense  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  importance  of  their 
respective  colonies. 

Plymouth,  Salem,  Piscataqua,  Weymouth,  and  Nantasket  Settle- 
ments, David  Thompson’s  widow,  William  Blackstone  and  Edward 
Hilton  were  the  supporters  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  this  effort  to  rid 
the  country  of  Thomas  Morton  and  of  his  dangerous  traffic  in 
firearms.127 


126.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  292. 

127.  The  following  list  of  subscribers  is  found  in  Governor  Bradford’s  “Letter  Book,” 
at  page  43 : 

£ s. 


From  Plymouth  2 — 10 

“ Naumkeak  1 — 10 

“ Piscataquack  2 — 10 

“ Mr.  Jeffrey  & Mr.  Burslem 2 

“ Nantascot  1 — 10 

“ Mrs.  Thomson  15 

“ Mr.  Blackston  12 

“ Edward  Hilton  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

Myles  Standish  Arrests  Thomas  Morton 

The  story  of  the  Standish  expedition  to  arrest  Thomas  Morton 
is  to  be  found  in  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  and 
also  in  Thomas  Morton’s  own  words.  Morton’s  version  was  con- 
tained in  a scurrilous  attack  on  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colonies,  published  in  1637  and  entitled  “New  England  Canaan.” 
With  a lawyer’s  instinct  for  avoiding  libel  suits,  Morton  refrained 
from  using  the  names  of  any  of  those  who  had  dealt  with  him,  giving 
them  fanciful  or  grotesque  names.  Captain  Standish,  for  instance,  he 
contemptuously  labeled  “Captain  Shrimp.” 

While  the  two  versions  of  the  expedition  are  in  essential  harmony 
so  far  as  the  main  facts  of  the  capture  are  concerned,  yet  Morton 
gives  some  highly  dramatic  and  probably  fanciful  preliminaries.  So 
many  inaccuracies  are  to  be  found  in  his  version  of  known  events  with 
which  he  was  not  concerned,  that  it  is  quite  possible,  in  so  personal  a 
matter  as  this,  that  Morton  drew  somewhat  upon  his  imagination  in 
the  story  of  this  heated  encounter,  painting  himself  as  a great  hero 
and  belittling  Standish  as  much  as  possible. 

According  to  Morton’s  story  the  incident  occurred  in  early  June, 
1628.  This  is  confirmed  by  Bradford  himself,  because  the  letter  of 
accusation  which  the  Governor  sent  with  the  prisoner  to  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  was  dated  June  9,  1628. 

Morton  declares : “Many  threatening  speeches  were  given  out 

both  against  his  person  and  his  habitation,  which  they  divulged,  should 
be  consumed  by  fire.”128  It  should  perhaps  be  observed  that  Morton 
had  a way  of  confusing  happenings  at  the  hands  of  the  Pilgrims  with 
those  received  by  him  from  the  stern  justices  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  His  house  was  indeed  burned  in  late  December,  1630,  by 
order  of  the  government  at  Boston.  In  this  burning  the  Pilgrims  had 
no  part.  But  to  continue  with  the  Morton  story: 

“Taking  advantage  of  the  time  when  his  company  (which  seemed 
little  to  regard  theire  threats)  were  gone  up  into  the  Islands  to  trade 
with  the  Salvages  for  Beaver,  they  set  upon  my  honest  host  (this 

128.  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  138. 
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being  Morton’s  characterization  of  himself  as  the  host  of  Merry 
Mount)  at  a placed  called  Wessaguscus  (Weymouth  Settlement), 
where,  by  accident,  they  found  him.”129 

Whether  this  was  an  invention  of  Morton,  in  order  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  some  melodrama  in  which  he  was  to  pose  as  the 
hero  and  Captain  Standish  to  be  depicted  in  a ridiculous  light,  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  significant  that  Bradford  wrote  his  version  of  the  affair 
eight  years  after  the  publication  of  Morton’s  book.  He  must  have 
been  familiar  with  that  libellous  work,  for  the  author  had  recently 
been  imprisoned  for  a year  in  Boston  largely  because  of  it.  Yet  Brad- 
ford ignores  the  alleged  first  capture  and  escape.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Morton  claims  to  have  been  captured  and  imprisoned  for  the  night  in 
one  of  the  houses  in  Weymouth. 

Morton’s  story  of  his  escape  is  as  follows : 

“Six  persons  of  the  conspiracy  were  set  to  watch  him  at  Wessa- 
guscus. But  hee  kept  waking;  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  (one  lying 
on  the  bed  for  further  surety,)  up  gets  mine  Host  and  got  to  the 
second  dore  that  hee  was  to  passe,  which,  notwithstanding  the  lock, 
hee  got  open,  and  shut  it  after  him  with  such  violence  that  it  affrighted 
some  of  the  conspirators. 

“The  word,  which  was  given  with  the  alarm,  was,  ‘O  he’s  gone, 
he’s  gone,  what  shall  we  do,  he’s  gone.’  The  rest,  (half  asleep,) 
start  up  in  a maze,  and,  like  rams,  ran  their  heads  at  one  another  full 
butt  in  the  dark.”130 

We  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  branding  this  last  statement  as 
the  invention  of  a writer  of  fiction  because  it  is  usually  a writer  of 
fiction  who  knows  exactly  what  happens  after  the  chief  character 
departs  from  the  scene.  According  to  his  own  story,  Morton  was  in 
full  flight  at  this  moment,  leaving  only  his  sworn  enemies  behind  him, 
yet  he  professes  to  know  exactly  what  they  said  and  did  after  he  left 
them.  It  is  quite  incredible  that  they  should  later  have  confided  these 
facts  to  an  enemy  held  in  such  abhorrence  as  Morton  continued  to  be. 
The  entire  story  bears  the  earmarks  of  fiction,  for  his  miraculous 
escape,  despite  a locked  door,  and  his  slamming  that  door  was  obvi- 
ously to  give  point  to  the  furious  alarm,  with  heads  knocking  together 
in  the  dark.  The  description  of  Captain  Standish  after  discovery  of 

129.  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  138. 

130.  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  140. 
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the  escape  is  another  circumstance  that  the  fugitive  could  not  have 
known. 

And  here  is  Morton’s  colorful  description: 

“Their  grande  leader,  Captaine  Shrimp,  tooke  on  most  furiously 
and  tore  his  clothes  for  anger,  to  see  the  empty  nest  and  their  bird 
^one.  The  rest  were  eager  to  have  torn  theire  haire  from  theire 
heads;  but  it  was  so  short  that  it  would  give  them  no  hold.  Now 
Captaine  Shrimp  thought  in  the  losse  of  this  prize  (which  he 
accoumpted  his  Master  peece,)  all  his  honor  would  be  lost  forever. 

“In  the  meantime  mine  host  was  got  home  to  Ma-re  Mount 
through  the  woods,  eight  miles  round  about  the  head  of  the  river 
Monatoquit  that  parted  the  two  plantations.”131 

Here  Lawyer  Morton  apparently  realizes  he  is  telling  a tall  story 
that  may  not  be  believed,  for  to  perform  any  such  feat  in  the  woods 
and  thickets  in  the  dead  of  night  would  require  light  of  some  sort. 
He,  therefore,  explains  that  there  was  a terriffic  thunderstorm,  the 
lightning  of  which  enabled  him  to  travel  eight  miles  in  thick  woods. 

There  are  two  difficulties  about  this  explanation,  first  that  in  the 
heavy  cannonading  of  a violent  thunderstorm  his  captors  would  not 
likely  have  given  him  his  opportunity  to  escape  by  falling  asleep  as 
he  claims  they  did;  and,  secondly,  that  no  thunderstorm  in  New  Eng- 
land could  be  expected  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  illuminate  the  woods 
throughout  an  eight-mile  journey.  But  here  is  Thomas  Morton’s 
own  words : 

“Finding  his  way  by  the  helpe  of  the  lightening  (for  it  thundered 
as  hee  went  terribly;)  and  there  hee  prepared  powther,  three  pounds 
dried,  for  his  present  imployment,  and  four  good  gunnes  for  him  and 
the  two  assistants  left  at  his  howse,  with  bullets  of  severall  sizes, 
three  hounderd  or  thereabouts,  to  be  used  if  the  conspirators  should 
pursue  him  thether;  and  these  two  persons  promised  their  aides  in 
the  quarrel  and  confirmed  that  promise  with  health  in  good  rosa  solis. 

“Now  Captaine  Shrimp,  the  first  Captaine  in  the  Land  (as  hee 
supposed,)  must  doe  some  new  act  to  repair  this  losse  and,  to  vindi- 
cate his  reputation,  who  had  sustained  blemish  in  this  oversight,  begins 

now  to  study,  how  to  repair  or  survive  his  honor Hee  takes 

eight  persons  more  to  him  and  (like  the  nine  worthies  of  New 
Canaan)  they  imbarque  with  preparation  against  Ma-re  Mount, 

131.  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  140. 
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where  this  Monster  of  a man,  as  theire  phrase  was,  had  his  denne; 
the  whole  number,  had  the  rest  not  bin  from  home,  being  but  seven, 
would  have  given  Captain  Shrimp  (a  quondum  Drummer)  such  a 
welcome  as  would  have  made  him  wish  for  a Drume  as  bigg  as 
Diogenes’  tubb,  that  hee  might  have  crept  into  it  out  of  sight. 

“Now  the  nine  worthies  are  approached  and  mine  Host  prepared; 
having  intelligence  by  a Salvage,  that  hastened  in  love  from  Wessa- 
guscus  to  give  him  notice  of  their  intent.  One  of  mine  Host’s  men 
prooved  a craven;  the  other  had  prooved  his  wits  to  purchase  a 
little  valoure  before  mine  Host  had  observed  his  posture.”132 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Morton’s  forces  were  gathered  in  full 
strength  instead  of  half  of  them  being  absent  in  the  forest  as  he  claims. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  a man  who  had  just  told  the  colonists  of 
Plymouth  to  come  and  get  him  if  they  dared  would  have  permitted  his 
followers  to  scatter  or  that  he  himself  would  have  been  abroad  so 
soon  after  issuing  his  challenge. 

132.  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  141. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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Thoreau,  The  Rebel  Idealist 

By  David  Boyd,  Chicago,  Illinois 
( Second,  of  Two  Parts) 

CHAPTER  VI 

Thoreau  and  His  Contemporaries 

|RITICS  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  who  hastily  describe  him 
as  a solitary  man  because  he  happened  to  live  in  the  woods 
at  Walden  for  two  years  in  a hand-made  house,  jump  at 
conclusions.  Not  only  was  his  life  rich  in  social  contacts, 
but  among  his  personal  friends  were  to  be  counted  some  of  the  most 
famous  men  and  women  of  his  time. 

A select  group  of  leaders  in  their  respective  fields  were  personal 
friends  of  Thoreau.  The  list  includes:  Wendell  Phillips  and  John 

Brown,  anti-slavery  agitators;  Margaret  Fuller,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison and  Horace  Greeley,  editors;  Bronson  Alcott,  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  Henry  James,  Franklin  B.  Sanborn,  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott, 
authors;  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  a naturalist.  All  of  these,  in 
addition  to  “the  big  three,”  Walt  Whitman,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  An  impressive  galaxy  of  friends  for  a 
supposed  misanthrope ! 

Not  only  did  Henry  Thoreau  know  the  celebrities  of  his  day,  but 
he  also  understood  the  ordinary  working  man.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
common  man  as  well  as  the  man  of  genius.  Concerning  four  con- 
temporaries who  were  day-laborers,  he  wrote:  “For  nearly  twoscore 

years,  I have  known  at  a distance  these  long  suffering  men — whom  I 
never  spoke  to,  who  never  spoke  to  me — and  now  I feel  a certain 
tenderness  for  them,  as  if  this  long  probation  were  but  the  prelude  to 
an  eternal  friendship.  I am  not  only  grateful  because  Veias  and 
Homer  and  Christ  and  Shakespeare  have  lived,  but  I am  grateful  for 
Minnott  and  Rice  and  Melvin  and  Goodwin.” 

Thoreau  could  denounce  with  misanthropic  fire  the  failings  of  the 
average  man  in  one  breath  and  praise  his  virtues  to  the  skies  in  the 
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next.  His  attitude  toward  his  contemporaries  was  strongly  condi- 
tioned by  the  mood  he  happened  to  be  in.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote, 
“Even  the  tired  laborers  I meet  on  the  road,  I really  meet  as  travel- 
ing gods.” 

Then  again  he  wrote,  “Talk  of  the  divinity  in  man!  Look  at  the 
teamster  on  the  highway,  wending  to  the  market  by  day  or  night; 
does  any  divinity  stir  him?  His  highest  duty  is  to  water  and  feed 
his  horses.  See  how  he  cowers  and  sneaks,  how  vaguely  all  the  day 
he  fears,  not  being  immortal  or  divine,  but  the  slave  and  prisoner  of 
his  own  opinion  of  himself,  a fame  won  by  his  own  deeds.” 

Much  of  the  misanthropy  of  Thoreau  must  be  regarded  as  a 
pose.  His  contemporaries  demanded  sharp  statements  and  that  is 
what  he  gave  them.  He  assailed  their  “good  fellowship”  platitudes, 
and  they  got  a kick  out  of  it.  He  told  them  it  was  easier  to  tame  a 
hyena  than  a friend.  His  friends  were  properly  shocked. 

“What  men  call  social  virtues,”  he  wrote,  “good  fellowship,  is 
commonly  but  the  virtue  of  pigs  in  a litter,  which  lie  close  together  to 
keep  each  other  warm.  It  brings  men  together  in  crowds  and  mobs  in 
bar  rooms  and  elsewhere,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  virtue.” 

To  read  such  passages  from  his  writings,  one  might  conclude  that 
he  was  sour  on  humanity.  That  was  not  the  case.  Henry  David 
Thoreau  had  a remarkable  insight  into  even  his  own  motives. 

“My  companion,”  he  wrote,  “tempts  me  to  certain  licenses  of 
speech,  to  reckless  and  sweeping  expressions  which  I am  wont  to 
regret  that  I have  used.  That  is,  I find  that  I have  used  a more  harsh, 
extravagant,  and  cynical  expression  concerning  mankind  and  indi- 
viduals than  I intended.  I find  it  difficult  to  make  him  a sufficiently 
moderate  statement.  I think  it  is  because  I have  not  his  sympathy  in 
my  sober  and  constant  view.  He  asks  for  a paradox  and  eccentric 
statement,  and  too  often  I give  it  to  him.” 

II 

Henry  Thoreau  admired  the  working  man  because  his  life  repre- 
sented naturalness  and  simplicity.  Throughout  his  journals  are  to  be 
found  passages  praising  these  virtues.  One  of  the  rustic  contempo- 
raries whom  Thoreau  respected  most  was  Goodwin,  a one-eyed  vaga- 
bond, who  made  his  living  by  hunting.  One  evening,  in  1853,  he  saw 
Goodwin  collecting  driftwood  along  the  shore  of  the  river.  He  was 
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impressed  by  the  simplicity  of  the  man  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
occupation. 

“So  much  do  we  love  actions  that  are  simple,”  he  wrote.  “They 
are  all  poetic.  We,  too,  would  fain  be  so  employed.  So  unlike  the 
pursuits  of  most  men,  so  artificial  or  complicated.  Consider  how  the 
broker  collects  his  winter’s  wood.  Postponing  instant  life,  he  makes 
haste  to  Boston  in  the  cars,  and  there  deals  in  stocks  (not  quite  relish- 
ing his  employment),  and  so  he  earns  the  money  with  which  he  buys 
his  fuel.  And  when  by  chance  I meet  him  about  his  indirect  and  com- 
plicated business,  I am  not  struck  by  the  beauty  of  his  employment. 
It  does  not  harmonize  with  the  sunset.” 

Another  rustic  type,  George  Melvin,  won  Thoreau’s  praise  because 
he  minded  his  own  business,  giving  him  an  occasion  to  reflect,  “How 
I love  the  simple,  reserved  countrymen,  my  neighbors,  who  mind  their 
own  business,  and  let  me  alone;  who  never  waylaid  nor  shot  at  me  (to 
my  knowledge)  when  I crossed  their  fields.” 

Others  won  similar  praise:  Rice  because  he  was  an  “all-around 

man,”  Brooks  Clark  because  he  lacked  formality,  Flannery  because 
he  was  always  happy.  Concerning  Rice,  Thoreau  said:  “He  has 

learned  the  rare  art  of  living,  the  very  elements  of  which  most  pro- 
fessors do  not  know.  His  life  was  not  a failure  but  a success.  It  costs 
him  less  to  live,  and  he  gets  more  out  of  life  than  others.  To  get  his 
living  or  keep  it  is  not  a hasty  or  disagreeable  toil.” 

There  is  a description  of  Brooks  Clark,  an  eighty-year-old  man,  in 
Thoreau’s  journal,  coming  home  from  the  woods  with  his  pockets 
stuffed  with  apples : “If  he  had  been  a young  man,  he  would  probably 
have  thrown  away  his  apples  and  put  on  his  shoes  when  he  saw  me 
coming  for  shame.  But  old  age  is  manlier;  it  has  learned  to  live,  and 
makes  fewer  apologies,  like  infancy.” 

“Flannery,”  Thoreau  wrote,  “is  the  hardest  working  man  I know. 
Before  sunrise  and  long  after  sunset  he  is  taxing  his  unweariable  mus- 
cles. The  result  is  a singular  cheerfulness.  He  is  always  in  good 
spirits.” 

Thoreau’s  reflections  are  at  least  amusing,  if  not  significant  in 
revealing  a lighter  side  to  his  stern  character.  He  did  not  speak  of 
his  conventional  friends  in  such  high  terms  as  he  described  an  intoxi- 
cated Dutchman,  “rolling  in  the  vomit  produced  by  his  debauch.” 
“One  of  the  few  remarkable  men  I have  ever  met,”  Henry 
declared.  The  inebriate’s  wit  reminded  him  of  Shakespeare ! And 
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this  from  Thoreau,  who  would  never  take  a drink.  Why  did  this  dis- 
play of  drunkenness  not  alarm  him  ? Because  it  was  such  a refreshing 
contrast  to  the  smug  people  who  never  touched  a drop  in  their  lives. 
However,  Henry  wished  more  men  had  a thirst  for  glory  instead  of 
strong  drink. 

Miss  Mary  Emerson  was  one  of  the  few  women  to  meet  his 
unqualified  approval.  “Just  spent  a couple  of  hours  with  Miss  Mary 
Emerson  at  Holbrook’s,”  he  wrote.  “The  wittiest  and  most  vivacious 
woman  that  I know.  She  is  singular,  among  women  at  least,  in  being 
really  and  perseveringly  interested  to  know  what  thinkers  think.” 

Most  of  his  friends  were  either  too  tame  or  too  polite.  “I  wish 
my  friends  were  wilder,”  he  wrote.  “When  I meet  one  of  my  neigh- 
bors these  days  who  is  ridiculously  stately,  being  offended,  I say  in  my 
mind,  ‘Farewell,  I will  wait  till  you  get  your  manners  off.’  ” 

But  Alcott,  held  as  an  impractical  dreamer  by  his  Concord  towns- 
men, qualified  for  the  honor  of  real  friendship.  “With  Alcott  alone,” 
he  wrote,  “is  it  possible  to  put  all  institutions  behind  us.  Every  other 
man  owns  some  stock  in  this  or  that  one,  and  will  not  forget  it.” 
Alcott  was  accordingly  termed  “the  sanest  man  I ever  knew.”  Yet 
even  he,  being  good  company,  was  “not  quite  as  good  as  none,  of 
course,  but  on  the  whole,  as  men  go,  rather  better  than  some.” 

Ill 

When  Walt  Whitman  published  his  “Leaves  of  Grass,”  in 
1855,  a book  which  startled  the  literary  world  just  as  “Walden”  did, 
Thoreau  at  once  recognized  that  he  was  a poet  with  a tremendous 
theme.  Here  was  a man  from  New  York  who  was  expressing  in 
poetry  what  he  was  striving  to  express  in  prose.  “Leaves  of  Grass” 
had  a wildness  that  met  his  approval  at  once,  and  Thoreau  was  one 
of  the  first  American  men  of  letters  to  salute  Whitman  as  a genius. 

“Though  rude  and  sometimes  ineffectual,”  Henry  wrote,  “it  is  a 
great  and  primitive  poem,  an  alarm  or  trumpet  note  ringing  through 
the  American  camp.”  When  Whitman  was  criticized  for  the  colossal 
egotism  in  certain  passages  of  the  “Song  of  Myself,”  Thoreau  replied, 
“He  may  turn  out  the  least  braggart  of  all,  having  a better  right  to 
be  confident.” 

Whitman,  although  the  child  of  a far  different  environment,  was 
similar  to  Thoreau  in  several  respects.  Both  sang  the  same  Ameri- 
can theme  song.  Both  were  bachelors  and  had  to  publish  their  first 
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works  at  their  own  expense,  only  to  see  them  fail.  “Walden”  and 
“Leaves  of  Grass”  were  both  bombshells  in  the  literary  world,  not  to 
be  understood  till  the  smoke  of  misunderstanding  had  cleared  away. 

Thoreau  has  been  called  “the  American  in  detachment,”  and 
Whitman  “the  American  in  a crowd.”  Whitman  liked  to  merge  with 
the  great  masses  in  New  York  City  and  rub  shoulders  with  the  every- 
day man  and  woman.  So  unlike  Thoreau  who  was  terrified  by  the 
New  York  crowds  and  sought  refuge  from  them  in  a library.  Yet 
they  had  ideals  in  common.  Whitman  wrote,  “A  morning  glory  at 
my  window  satisfied  me  more  than  the  metaphysics  of  books.”  Thoreau 
wrote,  “The  wood  thrush  is  more  of  a philosopher  than  Plato  or 
Aristotle.  They  are  now  dogma,  but  he  preaches  the  doctrine  of  this 
hour.” 


IV 


When  Henry  Thoreau  paid  a visit  to  Whitman  at  his  New  York 
home,  in  1856,  the  meeting  was  predestined  to  be  a failure.  Thoreau, 
besides  disliking  cities,  believed  that  most  troubles  were  house  bred, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  converse  freely  with  a friend  indoors.  He 
liked  the  outside,  where  one  could  utter  big  thoughts  in  big  words. 
“You  want  room  for  your  thoughts  to  get  into  sailing  trim  and  run  a 
course  or  two  before  they  make  their  port.” 

The  presence  of  two  others  also  kept  Thoreau  from  expressing 
himself  freely,  and  the  conversation  was  rather  formal  and  stilted. 
“I  did  not  get  very  far  with  him  in  conversation,”  Henry  wrote,  “two 
more  being  present.” 

Leon  Bazalgette  relates  how  during  the  visit  Whitman  paid  a 
generous  verbal  tribute  to  the  masses.  Thoreau  broke  in  with  a char- 
acteristic expression  of  his  contempt  for  crowds. 

“You  don’t  understand  me,”  Whitman  replied  simply,  and  the 
incident  passed  aside. 

Thoreau  later  recorded:  “I  did  not  think  much  of  the  present 

America,  nor  of  politics,  which  may  have  been  a damper  to  him.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  Thoreau,  the  subtler  of  the  two 
natures,  saw  the  grandeur  in  Whitman.  “He  is  apparently  the  great- 
est Democrat  the  world  has  seen.  We  ought  to  rejoice  in  him.  He 
occasionally  suggests  something  a little  more  than  human.” 

What  fortune  it  would  have  been  had  Thoreau  run  across  “the 
magnificent  idler,”  out  at  Walden  woods.  They  might  have  exchanged 
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ideas  more  informally.  Whitman  would  have  made  a valuable  friend 
for  Thoreau,  and  would  have  helped  him  to  become  more  sociable. 

“His  great  fault,”  Whitman  wrote,  “was  his  disdain  for  men, 
for  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  inability  to  appreciate  the  average  life, 
even  the  exceptional  life.”  Although  this  observation  stresses  a cer- 
tain aloofness  in  Thoreau,  the  facts  do  not  justify  such  a strong 
statement. 

Thoreau  valued  friendship  so  highly  that  he  became  disappointed 
with  his  actual  friends.  “If  I valued  my  friends  less,”  he  wrote,  “I 
should  visit  them  oftener.”  His  definition  of  what  an  ideal  friend 
should  be,  seems  to  describe  Whitman  pretty  accurately.  A friend 
was  to  be  “some  broad  and  generous,  natural  person,  as  frank  as 
daylight,  in  whose  presence  our  behavior  will  be  as  simple  and  uncon- 
strained as  the  wanderer  amid  the  recesses  of  these  hills.” 

V 

Failing  to  realize  friendship  in  actual  practice  with  very  much 
success,  Thoreau  idealized  it  to  the  skies.  His  disappointment  in  his 
friends  is  frequently  referred  to  in  his  writings.  “I  love  my  friends 
very  much,”  he  wrote,  “but  I find  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  go  to  see 
them.  I hate  them  commonly  when  I am  near  them.”  At  another 
time  he  added,  “No  fields  are  so  barren  to  me  as  the  men  of  whom  I 
expect  everything  but  get  nothing.  In  their  neighborhood  I experi- 
ence a painful  yearning  for  society  which  cannot  be  satisfied.” 

“When  our  companion  fails  us,”  he  wrote,  “we  transfer  our  love 
instantaneously  to  a worthy  object.  Actually  I have  no  friend.  I am 
very  distant  from  all  actual  persons,  and  yet  my  experience  of  friend- 
ship is  so  engrossing  that  I sometimes  find  myself  speaking  aloud  to 
an  ideal  friend.” 

Instead  of  enriching  his  life  by  many  social  contacts,  he  tended  to 
a fatal  egotism.  At  Walden  Pond  he  reflected:  “There  sits  one  by 

the  shore  who  wishes  to  go  with  me,  but  I cannot  think  of  it.  I must 
be  fancy  free.  He  thinks  that  I could  merely  take  him  into  my  boat 
and  then  not  mind  him.  He  does  not  realize  that  I should  by  the 
same  act  take  him  into  my  mind,  where  there  is  no  room  for  him.” 

At  another  time  he  added,  “Often  I would  rather  undertake  to 
shoulder  a barrel  of  pork  and  carry  it  a mile  than  to  take  into  my 
company  a man.  It  would  not  be  so  heavy  a weight  on  my  mind.  I 
could  put  it  down  and  only  feel  my  back  ache  for  it.” 
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When  Thoreau  expected  everything  and  got  nothing  out  of  friend- 
ship, he  was  acting  contrary  to  his  better  judgment.  “There  is  no 
kind  of  cheating,  no  dishonesty  so  fatal  to  all  society  than  the  disposi- 
tion to  get  more  than  you  give,  to  get  the  whole  of  your  friend,  while 

you  give  him  but  a part  of  yourself How  can  a man  be  wise 

if  he  doesn’t  know  better  how  to  live  with  other  men?” 

Yet  there  was  one  friend  that  did  not  fail  him.  That  was  nature. 
Human  friends  made  great  demands  on  his  time  and  patience.  In 
nature  he  could  be  a complete  egoist  and  do  what  he  pleased.  “I 
have  tried  men,”  he  wrote.  “They  did  not  inspire  me.  I lost  my 
time.  But  out  there  in  nature,  who  shall  criticize  that  companion?” 


I 


CHAPTER  VII 
Thoreau  and  Emerson 

I 

In  1837,  Sophia  Thoreau  heard  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  lecture 
at  the  Concord  Lyceum.  She  observed  that  one  of  his  statements  was 
very  much  like  something  her  brother,  Henry,  had  scribbled  into  his 
journal.  At  once  she  made  arrangements  to  have  Henry  meet  the 
new  sage  who  had  come  to  Concord  to  live.  A lifelong  friendship 
sprang  up  between  them. 

Emerson  was  impressed  by  his  new  acquaintance  and  wrote, 
shortly  after  their  first  meeting,  “I  delight  very  much  in  my  young 
friend,  who  seems  to  have  as  free  and  erect  a mind  as  any  I have  ever 
met.”  Thoreau  was  also  impressed:  “Emerson  is  again  a critic, 

poet,  Philosopher,  with  talent  not  so  conspicuous,  not  so  adequate  to 
his  task,  but  his  field  is  still  higher,  his  talent  more  arduous.  Lives  a 
far  more  intense  life:  seeks  to  realize  a divine  life;  his  affections 
and  intellect  equally  developed.  There  is  no  such  genial  critic  of  men 
and  things,  no  such  trustworthy  and  faithful  man.” 

Yet  there  was  a vast  difference  in  their  personalities.  Thoreau 
was  a little  radical,  Emerson  a little  conservative.  Thoreau  was,  in 
the  words  of  Emerson,  “a  born  protestant.  No  opposition  had  any 
weight  with  him.  There  was  something  military  in  his  nature,  not  to 
be  subdued,  always  manly  and  able,  but  rarely  tender,  as  if  he  did  not 
feel  himself  except  in  opposition.” 

Emerson’s  elegant  manners  irritated  Thoreau.  “To  me  there 
is  something  devilish  in  manners,”  he  wrote.  “I  should  value  Emer- 
son’s praises  more,  which  are  always  so  discriminating,  if  there  were 
not  some  alloy  of  patronage,  hence  of  flattery,  about  them.  They 
flatter  you,  but  themselves  more.” 

Thoreau  believed  that  men  are  “generally  spoiled  by  being  so 
civil  and  well  disposed  that  you  can  have  no  profitable  conversation 
with  them.  They  are  so  conciliatory,  determined  to  agree  with  you. 
They  exhibit  such  long  suffering  even  in  a short  interview.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a man  wholly  to  disappear  and  be  merged  in  his  manners. 
The  thousand  and  one  gentlemen  whom  I meet,  I meet  despairingly, 
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for  1 am  not  cheered  by  any  hope  of  rudeness  from  them.  A cross 
man,  a coarse  man,  an  eccentric  man,  a silent  man,  a man  who  doesn’t 
drill  well,  of  him  there  is  some  hope.”  He  therefore  doubted  if 
Emerson  “could  trundle  a wheelbarrow  through  the  streets,  because 
it  would  be  out  of  character.” 

Emerson  was  a bit  annoyed  by  Thoreau’s  bluntness.  “He  is  a 
man  of  incorruptible  integrity,”  Emerson  wrote,  “and  of  great  ability 
and  industry,  and  we  shall  hear  much  more  of  him.  But  he  affects 
manners  rather  brusque,  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  use  the  cheap 
service  of  courtesy;  is  pugnacious  about  trifles;  likes  to  contradict; 
likes  to  say  ‘no’  and  be  on  the  other  side.  You  cannot  always  tell  what 
will  please  him.  He  was  ill  and  I sent  him  a bottle  of  wine,  which  I 
doubt  if  he  ever  tasted.  I regret  these  oddities.  He  needs  to  fall  in 
love  to  straighten  and  sweeten  him.” 

Leon  Bazalgette,  commenting  on  their  personal  likes  and  dislikes, 
wrote,  “The  revolutionary  language  of  Mr.  Thoreau  ruffled  Emer- 
son’s serenity,  and  that  reserve,  that  spirit  of  compromise,  irritated 
Thoreau.” 

II 

By  1852  they  had  drifted  so  far  apart  that  they  expressed  their 
mutual  complaints.  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  journal,  “Talked  or  tried 
to  talk  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Lost  my  time,  nay,  almost  my 
identity.  He,  assuming  a false  opposition  where  there  was  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  talked  to  the  wind,  told  me  what  I knew,  and  1 
lost  my  time  trying  to  imagine  myself  somebody  else  to  oppose  him.” 

Emerson,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  in  his  journal:  “Henry 

is  military.  He  seemed  stubborn  and  implacable;  always  manly  and 
wise,  but  rarely  sweet.  One  would  say  that,  as  Webster  could  never 
speak  without  an  antagonist,  so  Henry  does  not  feel  himself  except  in 
opposition.  He  wants  a fallacy  to  expose,  a blunder  to  pillory, 
requires  a little  sense  of  victory,  a roll  of  drums,  to  call  his  powers  to 
exercise.  Must  we  always  talk  for  victory,  and  never  once  for  truth, 
comfort  and  joy?” 

John  Burroughs  commented:  “Evidently  the  Concord  philoso- 

phers were  not  always  in  concord.”  But  the  irony  of  it  all  was  the 
fact  that  the  two  great  American  writers  who  wrote  essays  on  friend- 
ship were  unable  to  carry  it  out  in  practice  together  with  very  much 
success. 
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Thoreau  was  a man  of  action  as  well  as  a man  of  ideas.  With 
great  manual  dexterity,  he  could  haul  manure  or  build  a wood  shed. 
One  day  a neighbor  took  him  for  a stone  mason  and  asked  him  to 
build  a brick  fireplace.  He  did.  It  was  not  “out  of  character”  for 
Henry  to  trundle  a wheelbarrow  down  the  streets  of  Concord, 
although  it  would  have  been  if  Emerson  tried  the  same  thing. 

Emerson  was  at  a loss  in  the  humble  hand  crafts.  Although  he 
could  make  hard  work  seem  noble  by  praising  it,  he  was  no  one  to 
carry  his  theory  out  into  actual  practice.  Emerson  might  well  have 
written,  “Great  thoughts  hallow  any  labor,”  but  he  could  not  have 
added  concretely,  as  Thoreau  did,  “Today  I earned  seventy-five  cents 
heaving  manure  out  of  a pen,  and  made  a good  bargain  of  it.  If  the 
ditcher  muses  the  while  how  he  may  live  uprightly,  the  ditching  spade 
and  turf  knife  may  be  engraved  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  his  posterity.” 
For  this  reason  Thoreau  was  perhaps  not  only  a greater  writer, 
but  a greater  philosopher  than  his  friend.  Carl  Van  Doren  called  him 
“a  specific  Emerson.”  Holbrook  Jackson  added,  “Thoreau’s  philoso- 
phy, like  his  life,  was  more  rugged  than  that  of  Emerson.  He  lived 
out  Emerson’s  slogan,  ‘Be  your  better  self.’  ” 

According  to  Harold  C.  Goddard,  “Thoreau  it  is,  not  Emerson, 
who  is  the  true  Yankee  mystic.  The  Walden  experiment  is  symbolical 
of  this,  and  so  too  are  his  writings,  full  of  minute  observation  and 
detail,  but  permeated,  nevertheless,  with  the  transcendental  spirit. 
The  realistic  strain  in  his  work  is  pronounced,  and  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  he  has  a far  closer  kinship  with  the  very  great  writers  than 
Emerson  can  claim.  The  balance  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  is 
much  better  maintained  by  Thoreau  than  by  Emerson.” 

Emerson  himself  paid  tribute  to  Thoreau’s  literary  skill  in  the 
following  words : “In  reading  Thoreau’s  journal,  I am  very  sensible 
of  the  vigor  of  his  constitution.  That  oaken  strength  which  I noted 
whenever  he  walked  or  worked  or  surveyed  wood  lots,  the  same  unhesi- 
tating hand  with  which  a field  laborer  accosts  a piece  of  work,  which 
I should  shun  as  a waste  of  strength,  Henry  shows  in  his  literary 
strength.  He  has  muscles  and  ventures  and  performs  feats  which  I 
am  forced  to  decline. 

“He  gives  me  in  flesh  and  blood  my  own  ethics.  He  is  far  more 
real  and  daily  practically  obeying  them  than  I.  I am  familiar  with 
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his  thoughts,  they  are  my  own,  quite  originally  dressed.  In  reading 
him,  I find  the  same  spirit  that  is  in  me.  But  he  takes  a step  beyond 
and  illustrates  by  excellent  images  what  I should  have  conveyed  in 
sleepy  generalizations.” 

Neither  Emerson  or  Thoreau  were  blind  to  each  other’s  finer  quali- 
ties. “Emerson  has  a special  talent  unequaled,”  Thoreau  wrote. 
“The  divine  in  man  has  no  more  easy,  methodically  distinct  expres- 
sion. His  personal  influence  over  young  persons  is  greater  than  any 
man’s.  In  his  world,  every  man  would  be  a poet,  Love  would  reign, 
Beauty  would  take  place,  Man  and  Nature  would  harmonize.” 

And  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  speaking  at  Thoreau’s  funeral,  in 
1862,  foresaw  the  magnitude  of  his  friend’s  genius  and  said,  “The 
country  knows  not  yet,  or  in  the  least  part,  how  great  a son  it  has  lost. 
It  seems  an  injury  that  he  should  leave  in  the  midst  of  his  broken  task, 
which  none  can  finish,  a kind  of  indignity  to  so  noble  a soul,  that  it 
should  depart  out  of  nature  before  he  had  been  really  shown  to  his 
peers  for  what  he  is.  But  he  at  least  is  content.  His  soul  was  made 
for  the  noblest  society;  he  had  in  a short  life  exhausted  the  capabili- 
ties of  this  world;  wherever  there  is  Knowledge,  wherever  there  is 
Virtue,  wherever  there  is  Beauty,  he  will  find  a home.” 

IV 

One  day  while  Henry  Thoreau  was  living  at  Walden  Pond  he 
took  a trip  to  town  to  have  his  shoe  fixed.  Sam  Staples,  an  officer  of 
the  law,  slapped  him  on  the  back  in  an  over-friendly  manner,  which  he 
always  resented,  and  reminded  him  that  he  had  not  paid  his  dollar 
poll  tax.  Everyone  else  in  Concord  was  paying  the  tax,  and  if  he 
was  so  obstinate  as  to  refuse,  he  would  have  to  go  to  jail. 

Sam  Staples  liked  Thoreau  and  did  not  want  to  see  him  go  to 
jail.  “I’ll  pay  your  tax,  Henry,  if  you’re  hard  up,”  he  said. 

But  he  was  not  hard  up.  There  were  storm  clouds  in  the  air.  He 
refused  to  pay  the  dollar  tax  because  the  State  recognized  slaverv 
and  was  engaged  in  a war  with  Mexico.  He  did  not  want  to  trace  his 
dollar  until  it  bought  a bayonet  to  kill  a man  with.  This  attitude  must 
have  seemed  strange  to  Sam  Staples.  Why  shouldn’t  Henry  be  a 
sport  and  pay  his  dollar?  The  others  had  done  it.  Even  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  opposed  to  wars  in  theory,  had  paid  his  tax. 

To  Thoreau  an  ideal  was  a way  of  life.  It  should  not  fall  to 
pieces  at  the  first  real  test.  “Truth  leads  directly  to  action,”  he  pro- 
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claimed.  He  knew  that  the  respectable  citizens,  including  Emerson, 
had  paid  their  taxes.  “Most  men,”  he  observed,  “won’t  risk  any- 
thing, not  even  propriety,  for  what  they  believe  to  be  right.”  But 
the  law  has  a way  of  making  people  obey.  Thoreau  would  have  to  go 
to  jail  if  he  was  stubborn. 

“You  had  better  pay  your  taxes,”  Sam  Staples  warned. 

“No,”  Henry  replied. 

“Then  you  will  have  to  go  to  prison.” 

What  did  Henry  Thoreau  care  about  what  others  thought?  If 
reason  showed  him  that  war  was  murder  and  slavery  was  exploitation, 
one  should  be  willing  to  go  to  jail  to  combat  them.  What  justification 
is  there  for  wisdom  if  one  does  not  live  according  to  its  dictates? 
The  coward  seeks  advice  and  resolution.  The  brave  man  always 
knows  the  way. 

“I  wash  my  hands  of  you  and  won’t  contribute  one  mite  to  your 
wrong  doing,”  Henry  told  the  officer  of  the  law  as  they  marched 
toward  the  somber  Concord  jail  house.  Even  going  to  jail  had  its 
compensation.  He  found  the  cell  was  the  whitest,  most  simply  fur- 
nished, and  probably  the  neatest  apartment  in  town. 

“I  did  not  for  one  moment  feel  confined,”  he  wrote,  “and  the 
walls  seemed  a great  waste  of  stone  and  mortar.  I could  but  smile  to 
see  how  industriously  they  locked  the  door  on  my  meditation,  which 
followed  them  out  again  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  they  were 
really  all  that  was  dangerous.  I saw  that  the  State  was  half-witted, 
and  that  it  did  not  know  its  friends  from  its  foes,  and  I lost  all  my 
remaining  respect  for  it,  and  pitied  it.” 

Going  to  jail  was  not  too  heavy  a price  for  him  to  pay  for  the  right 
of  living  nobly  according  to  his  convictions.  “It  is  my  townsmen 
who  are  imprisoned  and  I am  free,”  he  reflected.  “Somehow, 
strangely,  the  vice  of  men  gets  well  represented  and  protected,  but 
their  virtue  has  none  to  plead  its  cause  nor  any  charter  of  immunities 
and  rights.” 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  soon  learned  the  distressing  news.  His 
obstinate  friend,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  was  in  jail.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this?  Indeed,  war  was  a misfortune,  so  was  slavery,  but 
why  should  anyone  risk  his  good  standing  in  the  community  to  combat 
them?  There  was  a stigma  attached  to  going  to  jail.  It  was  not  the 
proper  thing  to  do. 
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Emerson  is  said  to  have  made  a special  trip  to  the  cell  house  and 
to  have  peered  through  the  bars  at  his  rebel  friend. 

He  called  in,  “Henry,  why  are  you  there?” 

“Waldo,  why  are  you  not  here?”  was  the  sharp  retort.  It  was 
perhaps  the  sternest  rebuke  that  one  philosopher  ever  handed  to 
another.  Why  was  Emerson  not  in  jail  fighting  for  his  ideals?  Why 
was  Emerson  not  living  up  to  his  convictions  on  war  and  slavery? 
Thoreau  was  not  only  more  realistic  in  his  thinking  than  Emerson,  he 
also  had  the  courage  to  carry  his  ideals  out  into  the  field  of  action. 
He  concluded  that  “under  a government  that  imprisons  unjustly,  the 
place  for  a just  man  is  in  prison.” 

Next  morning,  Henry’s  aunt  Maria  paid  the  dollar  poll  tax  to  set 
him  free  and  avoid  further  scandal  around  the  town.  Henry  never 
found  out  who  paid  the  tax  and  was  “mad  as  the  devil”  because  he 
did  not  want  anyone  to  buy  him  out  of  jail. 

When  Sam  Staples  set  him  free  the  next  morning,  he  calmly  com- 
pleted his  errand  of  getting  his  shoe  mended.  “Wherever  a man 
goes,  men  will  pursue  and  paw  him  with  their  dirty  institutions,”  he 
wrote. 

Henry  Thoreau  could  be  “unwise  and  daring”  when  the  situation 
demanded  action.  He  also  knew  that  life  was  too  precious  to  waste 
much  time  railing  against  the  people  for  their  timidity.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  same  day,  he  went  on  a huckleberry  party  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood.  Henry  David  Thoreau,  the  American 
philosopher,  had  learned  that  wisdom  is  nothing,  unless  men  have  the 
courage  to  apply  it  to  practical  problems. 

V 

An  essay  on  “Civil  Disobedience”  was  the  outcome  of  his  night’s 
reception  in  the  Concord  jail.  It  was  first  published  in  the  “Aesthetic 
Papers,”  edited  by  Elizabeth  Peabody  in  1849.  The  question  on 
which  the  essay  centers  is,  granted  that  unjust  laws  exist,  shall  men  be 
content  to  obey  them?  “The  law  will  never  make  men  free,”  he 
wrote.  “It  is  men  who  have  got  to  make  the  law  free.  They  are 
livers  of  the  law  who  observe  the  law  when  the  government  breaks  it.” 

An  article  in  “The  New  York  Times,”  August  30,  1931,  stated, 
“Thoreau’s  ‘Civil  Disobedience’  amounts  to  a treatise  on  the  theme 
that  revolution  is  justified  when  the  wrong  administration  of  govern- 
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ment  makes  revolt  more  beneficial  than  compliance  with  its  laws. 
The  right  of  resistance,  he  pointed  out,  did  not  perish  in  1775. 

“Instead  of  obeying  all  laws,  Thoreau’s  good  citizen  would  inten- 
tionally break  unjust  ones.  His  conduct,  though  illegal,  would  justify 
itself  and  the  State  would  thereby  be  a step  nearer  to  Thoreau’s  con- 
cluding thought  in  the  essay,  ‘There  will  never  be  a really  free  and 
enlightened  State  until  the  State  comes  to  recognize  the  individual  as 
a higher  and  independent  power,  from  which  its  own  power  and 
authority  are  derived,  and  treats  him  accordingly.’  ” 

When  Mahatma  Gandhi  went  to  the  London  conference  in  1931 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  India,  he  carried  with  him  a copy  of 
Thoreau’s  essay  on  “Civil  Disobedience.”  Gandhi  likewise  asserts 
that  prison  has  no  terrors  for  him  when  he  is  put  in  jail  for  defending 
what  he  believes  is  a just  cause. 

Indeed,  Henry  Thoreau  had  intellectual  courage.  Ludwig  Lewisohn 
wrote,  “There  is  scarcely  a country  today  in  which  men  are  not  in 
prison  for  speech  far  less  incendiary  in  appearance  than  Thoreau’s.” 
John  Macy  added,  “The  application  of  Thoreau’s  principles  to  the 
injustices  of  our  present  political  and  industrial  life  would  be  con- 
demned as  disloyally  ‘un-American’  in  the  community  where  he  lived, 
and  which  is  now  owned,  body  and  soul,  factory  and  college,  by  State 
street.” 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
Thoreau  as  a Lecturer 

I 

Thoreau’s  attempt  to  become  a popular  lecturer  was  in  some 
respects  the  most  characteristic  gesture  of  his  life.  Public  speaking 
brings  the  intellectual  leader  in  direct  contact  with  the  public.  If 
there  is  no  wisdom  that  is  not  applicable  to  life,  as  he  contended,  then 
a person’s  ideas  are  of  no  value  unless  he  can  present  them  before 
other  people. 

He  was  not  given  the  recognition  he  deserved  as  a lecturer.  He 
appeared  before  the  public  several  times,  but  not  enough  to  exhaust 
his  supply  of  ideas.  In  December,  1842,  only  a few  years  after  his 
graduation  from  Harvard  College,  he  wrote  the  following  revealing 
passage  in  his  journal:  “Some  men  make  their  due  impression  upon 

their  generation,  because  a petty  occasion  is  enough  to  call  forth  all 
their  energies;  but  are  there  not  others  who  would  rise  to  much 
higher  levels,  whom  the  world  has  never  provoked  to  make  the  effort? 
I believe  there  are  men  now  living  who  have  never  opened  their 
mouths  in  a public  assembly,  in  whom  nevertheless  there  is  such  a well 
of  eloquence  that  the  appetite  of  any  age  could  never  exhaust  it;  who 
pine  for  an  occasion  worthy  of  them,  and  will  pine  till  they  are  dead.” 

Thoreau’s  own  talents  as  a speaker  were  dormant  too  much  of 
the  time.  If  he  had  lectured  more  in  public,  he  might  have  wielded  a 
greater  influence  on  his  age,  for  he  was  without  question  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers  of  his  time.  He  expressed  his  disappointment 
that  his  contemporaries  were  not  more  ready  to  hear  him. 

“I  have,”  he  wrote,  “offered  myself  much  more  earnestly  as  a 
lecturer  than  as  a surveyor.  Yet  I do  not  get  employment  as  a lec- 
turer; was  not  invited  to  lecture  once  last  winter,  and  only  once  (with- 
out pay)  this  winter.  But  I can  get  surveying  enough  which  a hun- 
dred others  in  this  country  can  do  as  well  as  I,  though  it  is  not  boast- 
ing much  to  say  that  a hundred  others  in  New  England  cannot  lecture 
as  well  as  I on  my  themes.” 
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Henry  Thoreau  began  his  career  as  a lecturer  when  he  was  eleven 
years  old.  While  a student  at  the  Concord  Academy,  he  took  part  in 
a program  of  the  Concord  Academic  Debating  Society  in  1828.  He 
spoke  on  the  negative  of  the  subject,  “Is  Good  Memory  Preferable  to 
a Good  Understanding  in  Order  to  be  a Distinguished  Scholar  at 
School.”  According  to  a Concord  newspaper  which  reported  the 
event,  “The  affirmative  disputant,  through  negligence,  had  prepared 
nothing  for  debate,  and  the  negative  not  much  more,  accordingly,  no 
other  member  speaking,  the  president  decided  in  the  negative.”  And 
in  this  manner  Thoreau  won  his  first  debate. 

On  September  11,  1838,  he  delivered  his  first  lecture  before  the 
Concord  lyceum.  It  was  on  “Society,”  a subject  he  was  much  inter- 
ested in.  During  his  life  he  delivered  eighteen  other  talks  from  the 
same  platform,  the  last  one  in  i860,  two  years  before  he  died. 

He  became  manager,  or  curator,  of  the  lyceum  in  the  winter  of 
1843-44.  Through  his  efforts  some  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  day 
were  brought  to  Concord,  including  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Horace 
Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips,  George  Bancroft  and  Theodore  Parker. 
Henry  Thoreau  only  spent  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  season,  and 
afterwards  he  boasted  that  it  had  been  spent  as  well  as  any  other 
hundred  dollars  in  Concord  that  year. 

His  activities  with  the  lyceum  brought  home  to  him  the  impor- 
tance of  adult  education.  “We  have  comparatively  decent  systems 
of  common  schools,”  he  wrote,  “schools  for  infants  only,  as  it  were: 
but,  excepting  the  half-starved  lyceum  in  the  winter,  no  schools  for 
ourselves.” 

On  January  10,  1855,  he  spoke  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on 
“The  Connection  Between  Man’s  Employment  and  His  Higher  Life,” 
a characteristic  theme.  “The  farmer,”  he  declared,  “is  a worthy 
subject  for  an  epic,  when  he  cultivates  at  the  same  time  his  land  and 
himself,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  progress,  physical  and  spiritual.” 

Many  of  his  lectures  were  worked  up  into  essay  form  and  pub- 
lished in  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  The  essay  on  “Wild  Apples,” 
published  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  shortly  after  his  death,  was 
first  delivered  as  a speech  before  the  Concord  lyceum.  “The  era  of 
the  wild  apple  will  soon  be  past,”  he  predicted,  closing  the  address 
with  a Scriptural  quotation,  “And  the  apple  tree,  even  all  the  trees  of 
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the  field  are  withered;  because  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons 
of  men.” 

A Concord  schoolboy  who  heard  it,  recorded  that  the  talk  made 
the  audience  laugh  at  first,  but  added,  “It  was  the  best  lecture  of  the 
season,  and  at  its  close  there  was  a long,  continued  applause.” 

Ill 

His  speeches  have  been  likened  to  sour  apples  because  he  gave 
his  listeners  little  of  the  sweet  flavor  of  geniality.  He  spoke  in  mono- 
tone, detesting  long  explanations.  Joseph  Hosmer  reflected  that  he 
had  no  magnetism  and  gave  only  simple,  dry  details.  His  audiences 
hardly  knew  whether  to  take  him  seriously  or  not. 

“Many  will  complain,”  he  wrote,  “of  my  lectures  that  they  are 
transcendental.  ‘Can’t  understand  them.’  But  the  fact  is,  the  earn- 
est lecturer  can  speak  only  to  his  likes,  and  the  adapting  of  himself 
to  his  audience  is  a mere  compliment  which  he  pays  to  them.  If  you 
wish  to  know  how  I think,  you  must  endeavor  to  put  yourself  in  my 
place.” 

It  took  the  slavery  controversy  to  prod  Henry  David  Thoreau 
to  his  best  oratory.  When  speaking  on  a timely  theme,  he  was  a dif- 
ferent man,  displaying  a courage  rare  even  among  the  greatest  leaders. 
Bold,  sarcastic,  defiant,  alive,  his  slavery  speeches  are  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  any  delivered  in  the  pre-Civil  War  days.  It  was  too  bad 
that  he  did  not  have  more  opportunities  to  mobilize  his  talents  to 
socially  constructive  ends. 

When  asked  to  deliver  a Fourth  of  July  address  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1854,  he  came  forth  with  an  unexpected  display 
of  verbal  fireworks  on  the  slavery  question.  He  released  all  the  invec- 
tive his  soul  could  muster  in  assailing  the  institution  of  slavery.  It 
was  a “hot”  Fourth  of  July  address. 

“There  is  slavery  in  Massachusetts,”  he  said.  “Show  me  a free 
State  and  a court  truly  of  justice,  and  I will  fight  for  them,  if  needs 
be;  but  show  me  Massachusetts,  and  I refuse  her  my  allegiance,  and 
even  express  contempt  for  her  courts.” 

No  longer  was  he  the  uninspired  man  giving  dry  details.  He 
gave  one  person  in  the  audience  the  impression  of  a large  eagle  “ready 
to  soar  to  great  heights,  or  to  swoop  down  on  anything  it  con- 
sidered evil.” 
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In  1857  Thoreau  met  a man  who  made  an  immediate  impression 
on  him.  It  was  John  Brown.  Here  was  a man  of  Promethean  energy, 
who  did  not  smile  at  the  outrages  of  slavery.  “He  has  a spark  of 
divinity  in  him,”  Thoreau  wrote,  “a  dangerous  man ! All  the  worthies 
and  martyrs  were  such  dangerous  men.  We  wish  these  editors  and 
ministers  were  a little  more  dangerous.” 

He  could  not  sleep  the  night  he  learned  that  John  Brown  was 
condemned  to  die  for  his  activities  in  the  raid  on  Harper’s  Ferry.  In 
the  morning  he  sent  out  notices  that  he  was  going  to  speak  at  the 
Concord  lyceum  in  defense  of  John  Brown.  The  date  was  set  for 
Sunday  evening,  October  30,  1859.  Even  the  radical  party,  the 
abolitionist,  got  cold  feet  when  they  learned  that  “the  terrible 
Thoreau”  was  going  to  speak  on  such  a controversal  subject.  They 
knew  he  would  not  mince  words  or  dodge  issues.  Public  opinion  was 
overwhelmingly  against  John  Brown  now  that  he  was  considered  a 
traitor. 

Emerson  related  how  the  Republican  Committee  warned  him  that 
his  address  was  “premature  and  not  advisable.”  Thoreau  replied 
with  characteristic  directness,  “I  did  not  send  for  advice,  but  to 
announce  that  I am  to  speak.” 

He  did  speak — and  what  a speech!  It  was  a thunderous  attack 
on  the  people  for  their  inability  to  act  in  a crisis  to  combat  slavery,  a 
social  menace.  It  was  also  a tribute  to  the  type  of  courage  that  John 
Brown  symbolized,  spoken  in  the  fiery  heat  of  indignation.  If  slavery 
was  wrong,  was  not  the  most  strenuous  objector  the  most  heroic  man? 

The  entire  house  is  said  to  have  shook  with  compassion  as  the 
little  enemy  of  mankind  defended  a friend — a friend  “who  would 
have  left  a Greek  accent  slanting  the  wrong  way  and  righted  a falling 
man.”  No  theme  was  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  Thoreau  than 
a defense  of  heroism. 

“I  see,”  he  said,  “that  it  is  necessary  that  the  bravest  and 
humanest  man  in  all  the  country  should  be  hung.  I would  fain  do 
my  part  to  correct  the  tone  and  the  statements  of  the  newspapers,  and 
of  my  countrymen  generally,  respecting  his  character  and  actions. 
Even  ‘The  Liberator’  called  it  ‘a  misguided,  wild  and  apparently 
insane  effort.’  As  for  the  herd  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  I do 
not  chance  to  know  any  editor  in  the  country  who  will  deliberately 
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print  anything  which  he  knows  will  ultimately  reduce  the  number  of 
his  subscribers.” 

“I  am  here  to  plead  his  cause  with  you.  I plead  not  for  his  life 
but  his  character,  his  immortal  life.  Is  it  possible  that  an  individual 
may  be  right  and  a government  wrong?  Are  laws  to  be  enforced 
simply  because  they  are  made?  Are  judges  to  interpret  the  law 
according  to  the  letter  and  not  the  spirit?  I hear  many  condemn  these 
men  because  they  are  so  few.  When  were  the  good  and  the  brave 
ever  in  a majority?” 

John  Brown  was  seen  as  “such  a man  as  it  takes  ages  to  make 
and  ages  to  understand,  sent  to  be  a redeemer  of  those  in  captivity — 
and  the  only  use  to  which  you  can  put  him  is  to  hang  him  at  the  end  of 
a rope !” 

Thoreau  was  not  a bit  surprised  that  his  neighbors  could  see 
nothing  noble  in  John  Brown.  “We  see  no  courage,”  he  said,  “until 
we  are  heroes  ourselves.  When  a noble  deed  is  done,  who  is  likely  to 
appreciate  it?  They  who  are  noble  themselves.  I am  not  surprised 
that  certain  of  my  friends  spoke  of  John  Brown  as  an  ordinary  felon, 
for  who  are  they?” 

This  speech  was  one  of  the  boldest  stands  taken  on  the  slavery 
question  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  courage  displayed  in  this  lec- 
ture, among  other  things,  prompted  Ludwig  Lewisohn  to  proclaim 
him  “one  of  the  most  intellectually  courageous  men  that  ever  lived.” 

The  John  Brown  address  gave  Henry  Thoreau  the  chance  to 
dramatize  his  theory  of  what  a philosopher  should  be.  “To  be  a 
philosopher,”  he  wrote,  in  words  which  have  helped  to  revolutionize 
our  concept  of  wisdom,  “is  not  merely  to  have  subtle  thoughts,  nor 
even  to  found  a school,  but  so  to  love  wisdom  as  to  live,  according  to 
its  dictates,  a life  of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity  and  trust.” 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  heard  the  speech  and  wrote,  “Agree  or  dis- 
agree, all  were  moved.  It  was  as  if  he  spoke  of  his  own  brother,  so 
searching  and  brave  his  speech.”  John  Burroughs  called  it  “the  most 
significant  act  of  his  life.  It  clinches  him;  it  makes  the  colors  fast. 
We  know  he  means  what  he  says  after  that.  It  shows  what  thoughts 
he  fed  his  soul  on.” 
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CHAPTER  IX 
Thoreau  as  a Naturalist 

I 

Although  there  is  no  outstanding  naturalistic  discovery  to  Thoreau’s 
credit,  he  was  always  studying  plant,  animal  and  bird  life,  and  his 
journals  are  full  of  naturalistic  observations.  He  was  not  a specialist, 
but  a jack  of  all  trades.  He  tried  a hand  at  everything  from  digging 
ditches  to  writing  poetry.  Not  only  was  he  a writer,  but  he  dabbled 
in  lecturing,  teaching,  philosophy,  surveying,  pencil  making  and  natu- 
ral science.  Yet  each  activity  he  engaged  in,  he  tried  to  relate  to  life 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  for  the  life  more  abundant. 

He  held  that  the  writer  is  the  man  writing,  the  worker  the  man 
working,  the  scientist  the  man  experimenting.  It  was  dangerous  to 
subordinate  one’s  self  to  one  occupation.  “Unless  we  do  more  than 
simply  learn  the  trades  of  our  time,”  he  wrote,  “we  are  but  appren- 
tices, and  not  yet  masters,  in  the  art  of  living.” 

William  Ellery  Channing  states  that  he  lived  to  get  information. 
When  asked  why  he  was  always  so  curious  about  everything,  he 
replied,  “What  else  is  there  in  life?”  Channing  writes  that:  “He 

knew  the  temperature  of  all  the  springs  in  town.  He  measured  the 
snows  when  remarkable.  All  unusual  changes  of  weather,  with  novel 


skies,  storms,  views,  found  a place  in  his  notes He  spoke  of 

having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  weeds If  he  waked  up 


from  a trance  in  a Concord  swamp,  he  could  tell  by  the  plants  what 
time  of  the  year  it  was  within  two  days.” 

Yet  he  did  not  consider  himself  a naturalist  or  man  of  science  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  knew  that  his  attitude  toward  science 
would  provoke  only  ridicule  from  scientific  circles.  In  his  own  words, 
he  was  a mystic,  a transcendentalist  and  natural  philosopher. 

Dr.  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  a naturalist  and  friend  of  Henry’s, 
said  he  would  have  made  a splendid  entomologist  if  he  had  not  been 
spoiled  by  Emerson.  Walter  T.  Haydon  added,  “He  did  not  pursue 
his  study  of  Nature  entirely  from  a desire  to  advance  the  cause  of 
science;  he  saw  deeper  into  things;  he  desired  to  penetrate  the  sym- 
bolic meaning  he  believed  to  be  hidden  in  every  manifestation.” 
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II 

Thoreau’s  general  attitude  toward  nature  was  first  expressed  in  a 
report  on  “The  Natural  History  of  Massachusetts,”  published  in 
“The  Dial,”  July,  1842.  He  was  scientist,  artist  and  mystic  at  the 
same  time. 

He  praised  the  scientific  attitude,  saying,  “Science  is  always  brave, 
but  cowardice  is  unscientific  and  there  cannot  be  a science  of  ignorance. 
A scientist  is  something  more  than  an  investigator  in  the  realm  of 
facts;  he  will  still  be  the  healthiest  and  friendliest  man,  and  possess  a 
more  perfect  Indian  wisdom.” 

Nature,  he  held,  should  not  only  be  analyzed,  but  also  looked  upon 
with  awe  and  dread.  It  was  alive  with  allegory,  potent  in  wisdom, 
full  of  beauty.  A study  of  nature  led  him  to  the  discovery  that 
“Surely  joy  is  the  condition  of  life.” 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  impressed  by  this  article,  and  wrote, 
“At  least  he  has  written  a good  article — a rambling  disquisition  of 
Natural  History,  in  the  last  ‘Dial’  wrhich,  he  says,  was  chiefly  made 
up  from  his  journals  of  his  own  observations.  Methinks  this  article 
gives  a very  fair  image  of  his  mind  and  character,  so  true,  so  innate 
and  literal  in  observation,  yet  giving  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
what  he  sees;  even  as  a lake  reflects  its  wooded  banks,  showing  every 
leaf,  yet  giving  the  wild  beauty  of  the  whole  scene.” 

III 

Thoreau  tried  to  relate  science  to  human  life.  He  thought  it 
ridiculous  to  over  specialize  and  neglect  the  other  values  of  life.  The 
naturalist,  he  said,  “must  look  through  and  beyond  nature.  To  look 
at  her  is  fatal.  It  turns  men  of  science  into  stone.”  Even  the 
astronomer  must  get  an  immediate  value  when  he  peers  into  the 
heavens.  For  what  profit  is  it  for  a man  to  detect  new  satellites  of 
Neptune  and  not  detect  to  what  vagabond  he  himself  is  satellite? 

He  did  not  place  too  much  faith  in  “facts”  or  “reason.”  He  did 
not  care  if  the  sun  was  ninety-three  million  miles  away.  It  made  no 
impression  on  him  because  he  never  walked  it! 

“Our  science,  so-called,”  he  said,  “is  always  more  barren  and 
mixed  up  with  error  than  our  sympathies  are.  The  mere  logician, 

the  mere  reasoner,  is  overthrown  by  the  first  wind It  is  only 

when  we  forget  all  our  learning  that  we  begin  to  know.  By  long  years 
of  patient  industry,  a man  accumulates  a myriad  of  facts,  lays  them  up 
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in  his  memory,  and  then  saunters  abroad  in  the  green  fields  of  thought. 
He,  as  it  were,  goes  to  grass  like  a horse,  and  leaves  all  his  harness 
behind  in  the  stable.” 

Again  he  wrote:  “A  fact  stated  barely  is  dry.  It  must  be  the 

vehicle  of  some  humanity  to  interest  us Nature  is  beautiful 

only  as  a place  where  life  is  to  be  lived,  it  is  not  beautiful  to  him  who 
has  not  resolved  on  living  a beautiful  life.” 

If  civilization  makes  men  turn  their  backs  on  nature,  so  much  the 
worse  for  them.  It  means  that  they  have  missed  the  first  lesson  from 
nature.  He  saw  nature  as  the  source  of  man’s  vitality  and  said  that 
all  civilization  refers  back  to  it. 

He  was  fond  of  the  holy  morning  hours  because  they  suggested 
the  wild  dawn  of  civilization.  “To  see  wild  life,”  he  wrote,  “you  must 
go  forth  at  a wild  season.  When  it  rains  and  blows,  keeping  men 
indoors;  then  returns  nature  to  her  wild  estate.  We  do  not  see  pure 
nature  unless  we  have  seen  her  thus  vast,  and  drear  and  inhuman. 
. . . . We  must  look  back  on  those  fresh  but  remote  hours  as  to  the 
dawn  of  time,  when  a solid  and  blooming  health  reigned,  and  every 
day  was  simple  and  heroic.” 

IV 

Because  he  was  so  aware  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  Thoreau  was 
afraid  of  becoming  too  scientific.  He  feared  that  modern  science  was 
deficient  in  poetic  perception,  and  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
same  person  to  see  things  from  the  poet’s  point  of  view  and  that  of  a 
man  of  science.  “What  kind  of  science  is  that,”  he  asked,  “which 
enriches  the  understanding  but  robs  imagination?” 

Henry  S.  Canby,  commenting  on  this  aspect  of  his  life,  wrote, 
“Thoreau  kept  a balance  between  science  and  poetry  as  modern 
philosophers  do  not.  No  first  rate  mind  has  tackled  Thoreau’s  prob- 
lem since  he  left  it.  Science  has  bored  the  literary  man,  which  is  one 
reason  why  men  of  letters  are  less  influential  now  than  in  any  other 
civilized  century.” 

Like  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  Thoreau  felt  a mystical  oneness  with 
all  forms  of  life.  He  perceived  life  intuitively.  “It  seems,”  he  wrote, 
“to  have  been  no  great  stretch  of  invention  to  have  created  birds.  The 
hawk,  perchance,  which  now  takes  its  flight  over  the  top  of  the 
wood,  was  at  first  only  a leaf  which  fluttered  in  the  aisles.  From 
rustling  leaves  she  came,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  the  lofty  flight  and 
clear  carol  of  the  bird.” 
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On  April  16,  1852,  Thoreau  sat  for  a half-hour  studying  a wood- 
chuck till  it  finally  came  to  him.  The  woodchuck  had  a rather  mild 
look.  “I  spoke  kindly  to  him,”  he  wrote,  “a  large,  clumsy,  burrowing 
squirrel.  I think  I might  learn  some  wisdom  from  him.” 

In  “Walden,”  he  wrote,  “Foxes  are  forest  dogs.  I hear  one 
barking  ruggedly,  wildly,  demoniacally  in  the  darkness  tonight,  seeking 
expression,  laboring  with  some  anxiety,  striving  to  be  a dog  outright, 
struggling  for  light.  He  is  but  a faint  man,  an  imperfect,  burrowing 
man.  He  comes  up  to  my  window,  attracted  by  the  light,  and  barked 
a vulpine  curse  at  me,  then  retreated.” 

Even  fish  were  significant.  “The  perch  is  the  robin,  the  minnow 
the  humming  bird  of  the  waters,”  he  wrote.  “I  have  a friend  among 
the  fishes,  at  least  a new  acquaintance.  I want  you  to  perceive  the 
mystery  of  the  bream.  Its  character  will  interest  me,  I trust,  not  its 
clothes  or  anatomy.  I do  not  want  to  eat  it.  Acquaintance  with  it  is 
to  make  my  life  more  rich  and  eventful.” 

V 

The  vast,  wild  earth  was  a laboratory  to  the  man  seeking  scien- 
tific knowledge,  a work  of  art  to  the  man  in  search  of  beauty,  and  a 
sanctuary  to  the  man  who  is  after  spiritual  values.  Things  great  and 
beautiful  were  revealed  to  Thoreau  through  Nature — Nature  the 
beautiful,  Nature  the  mystic,  Nature  the  terrible. 

One  must  penetrate  the  spiritual  realities  that  it  symbolizes.  It 
was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
“The  breath  of  every  wind,”  he  said,  “was  an  incantation,  and  every 
leaf  and  stem  and  hill  spoke  of  great  and  ineffable  mysteries.” 

Havelock  Ellis  pointed  out  that  “no  modern  man  has  better 
expressed  the  religious  aspects  of  Nature  than  Thoreau.  Of  the 
American  wood  thrush,  he  can  rarely  speak  without  using  the  language 
of  religion.  The  supreme  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness 
lies  always  in  an  intuition  of  union  with  the  world.” 

For  Thoreau  had  written : “All  that  was  ripest  and  fairest  in  the 
wilderness  and  the  wild  man  is  transmitted  to  us  in  the  strain  of  the 
wood  thrush.  Whenever  a man  hears  it  he  is  young,  and  nature  is  in 
her  spring.  Wherever  he  hears  it,  there  is  a new  world  and  a free 
country,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  are  not  shut  against  him.  Most 
other  birds  sing  from  the  level  of  my  ordinary  hours,  but  this  bird 
never  fails  to  speak  to  me  of  an  ether  purer  than  I breathe,  of  immor- 
tal vigor  and  beauty.” 
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CHAPTER  X 
Thoreau  as  a Writer 

I 

In  the  fall  of  1840,  when  Thoreau  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  in  print  with  a poem,  “Sympathy,”  and 
an  essay  appearing  in  “The  Dial  Magazine”  of  which  Margaret 
Fuller  was  editor.  Although  “The  Dial”  only  lasted  four  years,  and 
although  Thoreau’s  contributions  to  it  were  not  extensive,  it  did  give 
him  a start  at  literature. 

“The  Dial”  was  a magazine  of  literature,  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion, and  was  the  literary  trumpet  of  the  transcendental  movement 
in  New  England.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  William  Ellery  Channing, 
Theodore  Parker,  Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  and  other  New  England 
“idealists”  were  among  its  contributors. 

Margaret  Fuller,  the  editor,  was  like  Thoreau  in  that  she  was  a 
“rugged  individualist”  and  an  advocate  of  absolute  freedom.  At 
school  she  painted  her  cheeks  red  to  make  herself  conspicuous,  and 
fell  into  convulsions  when  a group  of  girls  made  fun  of  her.  She  also 
tried  to  isolate  herself  completely  from  social  contacts,  “hoping  to 
learn  the  lessons  of  renunciation  through  communion  with  ideal  spirits 
and  celestial  loves.”  This  experience  has  its  parallel  in  Thoreau’s 
flight  to  solitude  at  Walden  and  his  preoccupation  with  mysticism. 

While  working  for  “The  Dial,”  Henry  made  a translation  of  the 
Greek  drama  “Prometheus  Bound,”  by  Aeschylus.  It  appeared  in 
the  January  issue,  1843,  and  was  so  accurate  that  copies  of  it  were 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sold  to  students  at  Harvard  to  be 
used  as  “ponies”  in  the  Greek  classics. 

Few  early  American  writers  were  better  versed  in  the  literature 
of  antiquity  than  Thoreau.  His  literary  style  reflects  the  concise  dig- 
nity of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Alcott  said  that  Henry  had 
come  “nearer  to  the  antique  spirit  than  any  of  our  poets,  and  had 
touched  the  fields  and  groves  and  streams  of  his  native  village  with  a 
classic  interest  that  shall  not  fade.” 

II 

In  1843  he  had  two  articles  published  in  “The  Democratic 
Review.”  One  was  “The  Landlord,”  an  essay  which  portrayed  an 
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imaginary  character,  patterned  after  the  innkeeper  in  Chaucer’s  “Can- 
terbury Tales.”  The  other  was  a book  review,  entitled  “Paradise 
Regained.” 

J.  A.  Etzler  had  written  a socialistic  book,  entitled  “The  Paradise 
Within  the  Reach  of  All  Men  Without  Labor,  by  Powers  of  Nature 
and  Machinery.”  Etzler  advocated  the  social  planning  of  industry, 
saying,  “Man  is  powerful  but  in  union  with  many.  Nothing  great  for 
the  improvement  of  his  own  condition,  or  that  of  his  fellowman  can 
ever  be  effected  by  individual  enterprise.” 

Thoreau  could  not  grasp  the  collectivist  ideal  and  wailed  that  the 
lack  of  faith  in  the  prevalence  of  a man  was  the  crying  sin  of  the 
age.  He  was  after  a spiritual  rather  than  a materialistic  new  deal. 
“The  chief  fault  of  the  book,”  he  wrote,  “is  that  it  aims  to  secure 
the  greatest  degree  of  gross  comfort  and  pleasure  merely.” 

“There  is  a certain  divine  energy  in  every  man,”  he  wrote,  “but 
sparingly  employed.  Love  is  the  wind,  the  tide,  the  waves,  the  sun- 
shine. But  though  the  wisest  of  men  in  all  ages  have  labored  to  pub- 
lish this  force,  and  every  human  heart  is,  sooner  or  later,  more  or 
less,  made  to  feel  it,  yet  how  little  is  actually  applied  to  social  ends?” 

In  March,  1847,  Thoreau  had  an  essay  on  Thomas  Carlyle  pub- 
lished in  “Graham’s  Magazine”  of  literature  and  art,  of  which  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  had  formerly  been  editor.  The  essay  was  used  as  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  month. 

He  also  was  a contributor  to  the  early  issues  of  “The  Atlantic 
Monthly  Magazine.”  In  June,  1858,  the  first  instalment  of  a serial 
story,  entitled  “Chesuncook,”  appeared.  The  title  was  taken  from 
the  name  of  a lake  in  Maine.  In  one  of  the  instalments,  Thoreau 
wrote,  “We  have  no  adequate  account  of  a primitive  pine  forest.  A 
pine  cut  down,  a dead  pine,  is  no  more  a pine  than  a dead  human 
carcass  is  a man.” 

James  Russell  Lowell,  editor  of  “The  Atlantic  Monthly,”  cut  out 
the  following  sentence  of  Thoreau’s  passage  on  pine  trees : “It  is  as 
immortal  as  I am,  and  perchance  will  go  to  as  high  a heaven,  there  to 
tower  above  me  still.” 

Thoreau  was  furious  at  the  omission.  He  did  not  want  any  editor 
to  cut  his  manuscripts  without  his  permission,  and  sent  a sharp  letter 
to  Lowell  demanding  that  the  series  be  stopped.  He  refused  to  send 
anything  more  to  “The  Atlantic  Monthly”  as  long  as  Lowell  was 
editor. 
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With  years  the  gap  between  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Henry 
David  Thoreau  grew  wider.  Lowell  came  to  regard  Thoreau  as  a 
local  example  of  romanticism,  an  attitude  toward  life  which  he  heartily 
disliked.  Lowell  said  that  his  friend  possessed  a colossal  conceit. 

Thoreau  got  back  by  holding  Lowell’s  position  as  “Professor  of 
Belles  Lettres”  at  Harvard  up  to  ridicule  in  a speech  delivered  at 
North  Elba,  July  4,  i860.  “What  avail  all  your  scholarly  accom- 
plishments and  learning,”  he  said,  “compared  with  wisdom  and  man- 
hood. To  omit  his  (John  Brown’s)  other  behavior,  we  see  what  a 
work  this  comparatively  unread  and  unlettered  man  wrote  in  six 
weeks.  Where  is  your  professor  of  belles  lettres  or  logic  and  rhetoric 
who  can  write  so  well?” 

The  allusion  to  “Your  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres”  meant  James 
Russell  Lowell.  But  Lowell  had  the  last  word.  He  wrote  an  essay 
on  Thoreau  after  Thoreau  was  dead,  in  which  he  said  that  Thoreau 
went  to  Walden  to  attract  public  attention,  like  Diogenes  of  old,  who 
sat  in  a tub  and  railed  out  at  the  folly  of  mankind.  “But,”  Lowell 
added,  “the  tub  of  Diogenes  had  a sounder  bottom.” 

Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  son  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  , wrote, 
in  1917,  “Mr.  Lowell’s  Essay  on  Thoreau  is  by  no  means  worthy  of 
the  subject,  and  has  unhappily  prejudiced  many  persons  against  him.” 

Ill 

Two  of  Thoreau’s  best  essays,  “Walking”  and  “Life  Without 
Principle,”  appeared  in  “The  Atlantic  Monthly”  shortly  after  his 
death.  Throughout  his  fatal  illness,  in  1862,  he  kept  busy  revising 
these  manuscripts  with  the  help  of  his  sister,  Sophia.  As  he  lay  dying 
of  consumption,  he  was  writing  praises  of  health  and  urging  people 
to  live  “much  in  the  outdoors,  in  the  sun  and  wind.” 

In  the  essay  on  “Walking,”  he  wrote,  “Unless  our  philosophy 
hears  the  cock  crow  in  every  barnyard  within  our  horizon  it  is 
belated.” 

“I  love  to  see,”  he  wrote,  “the  domestic  animals  reassert  their 
native  rights,  any  evidence  that  they  have  not  wholly  lost  their  origi- 
nal wild  habits  and  vigor.  I saw  one  day  a herd  of  a dozen  bullocks 
and  cows  running  about  and  frisking  in  unwieldly  sport,  like  huge 
rats,  even  like  kittens.  But  alas ! A sudden,  loud  ‘whoa,’  would  have 
dampened  their  ardor  at  once.  Who  but  the  evil  one  has  cried 
‘whoa’  to  mankind?” 
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“Life  Without  Principle”  asks  us  to  consider  the  way  in  which 
we  spend  our  lives,  and  declares  “if  getting  a living  is  not  glorious, 
neither  is  living.” 

He  wrote  in  hopeless  rage : “I  hate  the  present  modes  of  living 
and  getting  a living.  The  ways  by  which  you  may  get  money  almost 
without  exception  lead  downward.  The  world  is  a place  of  business. 
What  an  infinite  bustle!”  What  sort  of  civilization  are  we  building, 
he  asks,  “that  so  many  are  ready  to  live  by  luck  and  so  to  get  the 
means  of  commanding  the  labor  of  others  less  lucky,  without  con- 
tributing any  value  to  society.  And  that  is  what  they  call  enterprise !” 
The  California  gold  rush  of  1849  was  seen  as  a disgrace.  “It 
makes  God  to  be  a moneyed  gentleman  who  scatters  a handful  of 
pennies  in  order  to  see  mankind  scramble  for  them.  The  world’s 
raffle.  What  a comment,  what  a satire  on  our  institutions!” 

“Putnam’s  Magazine”  came  out  in  1853  with  Thoreau  as  a con- 
tributor to  the  first  issue.  As  usual,  there  was  a dispute  with  the  edi- 
tors because  they  were  obliged  to  tone  down  some  of  his  statements. 
He  demanded  that  the  articles,  “A  Yankee  in  Canada,”  be  stopped 
after  the  third  instalment.  His  “heresies,”  as  he  called  them,  were 
being  omitted.  What  right  had  any  editor  to  take  such  liberties  with 
his  manuscripts? 

“A  Yankee  in  Canada,”  later  published  in  book  form,  is  not  one 
of  his  better  works.  His  attitude  toward  it  was  expressed  in  a letter 
written  on  February  27,  1853:  “I  do  not  wonder  that  they  do  not 

like  my  Canada  story.  It  concerns  me  but  little,  and  probably  is  not 
worth  the  time  it  took  to  tell  it.  It  has  come  to  an  end  at  any  rate. 
They  will  print  no  more,  but  return  me  my  manuscript  when  it  is  but 
a little  more  than  half  done,  as  well  as  another  I had  sent  them, 
because  the  editor  requires  the  liberty  to  omit  the  heresies  without 
consulting  me — a privilege  California  is  not  rich  enough  to  bid  for.” 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  one  of  the  critics  who  did  not  like 
“A  Yankee  in  Canada.”  Somewhere  Thoreau  had  written,  “Nothing 
can  shock  a brave  man  but  dullness,”  to  which  Stevenson  added,  “If 
that  be  true,  there  are  few  passages  in  our  literature  more  shocking 
to  the  brave  than  the  pages  of  ‘A  Yankee  in  Canada.’  ” 

IV 

Thoreau  published  his  first  book,  “A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimac  Rivers,”  in  1849,  with  eighty  dollars  that  he  borrowed 
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from  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  “New  York  Tribune.”  When  it 
failed  as  a financial  venture,  he  was  obliged  to  work  for  a dollar  a 
day  as  a laborer  for  eighty  days  to  pay  off  the  debt.  It  was  a sort  of 
penalty  imposed  on  him  for  writing  one  of  the  best  prose  books  of 
the  time.  But  he  paid  the  price,  and  the  book  is  our  heritage. 

The  unconventional  ideas  contained  in  his  book  at  once  got  him 
into  trouble  with  the  literary  critics.  George  Ripley,  who  reviewed  it 
for  the  “New  York  Tribune”  on  June  13,  1849,  wrote,  “His  reflec- 
tions are  always  striking,  often  profoundly  truthful,”  but  some  pas- 
sages are  “calculated  to  shock  and  pain  many  readers,  not  to  say  those 
who  will  be  utterly  repelled  by  them.” 

Samuel  Arthur  Jones  said  that  this  review,  “with  its  gentle 
remonstrance,  helped  to  discourage  the  sale  of  the  book,  and  it  fell 
still-born  from  the  press.”  The  critics  had  damned  it  with  faint 
praise. 

A thousand  copies  were  printed  at  Thoreau’s  expense.  Seventy- 
five  were  sold  and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  given  away.  “By  a 
blunder  in  the  printing  office,  three  lines  were  dropped  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  396.  Thoreau  wrote  in  the  missing  lines  whenever  he 
sold  a copy  of  the  book,  and  a number  of  such  copies  are  in  existence.” 
On  October  28,  1853,  the  remaining  seven  hundred  and  six  copies 
were  returned.  But  Henry  had  resigned  himself  to  failure.  “They 
are  something  more  substantial  than  fame,”  he  wrote,  after  carrying 
the  returned  books  to  the  attic,  “as  my  back  knows,  which  has  borne 
them  up  two  flights  of  stairs.” 

In  “Walden”  he  commented  on  how  he  had  a library  of  more 
than  a thousand  volumes,  seven  hundred  of  which  he  wrote  himself! 
There  were  enough  weeks  to  fill  a century.  “Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  this  result,  sitting  beside  the  inert  mass  of  my  works,  I take  up 
my  pen  tonight  to  record  what  thought  or  experience  I may  have  had 
with  as  much  satisfaction  as  ever.” 

Today,  “A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers,”  is  held 
as  a masterpiece,  along  with  “Walden.”  John  Burroughs  called  it  a 
huge  digression.  “The  title  of  the  book  is  misleading,”  he  wrote.  “It 
is  an  account  of  a voyage  on  far  other  and  larger  rivers  than  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac,  the  great  currents  of  philosophy,  religion  and  lit- 
erature.” Charles  Finger  said,  “Many  a man  has  gone  twice  around 
the  world,  and  yet  seen  less  than  Thoreau  saw  on  his  week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  rivers.” 
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CHAPTER  XI 
Thoreau  as  a Philosopher 

I 

Thoreau’s  philosophy  is  not  independent  of  the  influences  of  Ger- 
man romanticism  or  of  the  Oriental  classics.  He  has  been  compared 
with  Arthur  Schopenhauer  and  Frederich  Nietzsche,  but  above  all, 
he  tried  to  make  philosophy  a way  of  life. 

A writer  in  “The  Nation,”  November  8,  1906,  makes  a point  of 
how  thoroughly  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  New  England  “had 
absorbed  the  language  and  ideas  of  German  romanticism,  if  not  its 
inmost  spirit.”  Of  Thoreau,  he  adds,  “often  a passage  in  the  jour- 
nal bears  the  stamp  of  German  romanticism  so  plainly  on  it,  that  we 
stop  to  trace  it  back  in  the  memory  to  Tiek  or  Novalis,  or  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  earlier  Storm  and  Stress.  Such  are  his  scattered 
observations  on  childhood,  on  sleep,  and  the  all-enveloping  sacrament 
of  silence.” 

A yearning  for  the  infinite  is  expressed  throughout  his  writings. 
“I  cannot  see  the  bottom  of  the  sky,”  he  wrote,  “because  I cannot  see 
the  bottom  of  myself.  It  is  the  symbol  of  my  own  infinity.” 

“Mystics,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made,”  according  to  one  writer. 
“The  mystical  temperament  is  one  capable  of  intense  power  of  con- 
centration and  abstraction;  it  is  usually  joined  to  a highly  wrought 
nervous  system.  Thoreau,  as  he  sat  by  the  lake  of  Walden,  contem- 
plating Nature  and  falling  into  a state  of  pure  abstraction,  experi- 
enced what  we  may  describe  as  a natural  development  of  this  spiritual 
state;  his  was  an  intellectual  self-annihilation;  he  feels  he  knows 
nothing  at  all.” 

When  Thoreau  is  called  by  Odell  Shephard  “one  of  the  few  pri- 
mary thinkers  and  teachers  we  have  produced,”  it  was  because  he  had 
a clear  grasp  of  facts  as  well  as  ideas.  He  knew  that  it  was  easier  to 
know  the  principle  than  to  carry  it  into  action.  “Among  the  dream- 
ers and  idealists,”  Odell  Shephard  wrote,  “who  made  up  the  famous 
group  of  transcendentalists,  of  whom  Bronson  Alcott  was  perhaps  the 
best  expression  of  the  extreme  type,  Thoreau  was  conspicuous  by  his 
practicality  and  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  are.” 
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II 

The  Chinese  philosophers  held  that  by  concentration  we  tran- 
scend the  normal  limits  of  human  vision  and  realize  these  do  not  limit 
the  universe.  Henry  Thoreau  was  fascinated  by  the  Oriental  point  of 
view.  The  Chinese  wrote  in  a style  of  rugged  grandeur.  He  began 
serious  reading  in  Oriental  literature  at  an  early  age,  and  at  one  time 
had  the  largest  collection  of  Oriental  books  in  the  United  States. 

Concerning  the  Laws  of  Menu,  he  wrote,  “tried  by  a New  Eng- 
land eye,  or  the  mere  practical  wisdom  of  modern  times,  they  are  but 
the  oracles  of  a race  already  in  its  dotage.  But  held  up  to  the  sky, 
which  is  the  only  impartial  and  incorruptible  ordeal,  they  seem  on  a 
plane  with  its  depth  and  serenity;  and  I am  assured  that  they  will 
have  a place  and  significance  as  long  as  there  is  a sky  to  test  them  by.” 

His  writings  may  be  interpreted  anew  in  the  light  of  the  Oriental 
classics.  His  disgust  at  the  haste  and  triviality  of  the  machine  age  is  an 
Eastern  reaction  to  Western  materialism.  He  assumed  the  mystic’s 
distaste  of  mere  external  activity,  and  the  mystic’s  love  of  obscurity. 
In  1839,  when  he  made  his  trip  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  rivers, 
he  reflected,  “What  a dignified  Oriental  life  might  be  lived  along 
this  stream.” 

All  is  one,  the  mystics  proclaim.  “The  subjective  is  also  the  objec- 
tive,” said  Chuang  Tsu.  “God  is  day  and  night,  winter,  summer,  war, 
peace,  repletion,  want,”  said  Heraclitus,  the  Greek.  “I  am  time  and 
the  world.  In  me  are  summer  and  winter,  village  life  and  commer- 
cial routine,  pestilence  and  famine,  refreshing  breezes,  joy  and  sad- 
ness, life  and  death,”  said  Thoreau. 

When  Thoreau  said  that  the  search  for  a golden  age  is  but  a 
search  for  golden  men,  the  Chinese  philosophers,  thousands  of  years 
before,  had  said,  “We  must  have  transcendent  men  and  we  shall  have 
transcendent  wisdom.” 

The  extent  to  which  he  was  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  Confucius 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  uncon- 
sciously some  of  his  very  mannerisms  of  expression.  In  “Walden,” 
at  the  close  of  chapter  eight,  Thoreau  wrote:  “The  virtues  of  the 

superior  man  are  like  the  wind;  the  virtues  of  the  common  man  are 
like  the  grass;  the  grass,  when  the  wind  passes  over  it,  bends.” 
Charles  Francis  Adams  observed  that  this  idea  in  almost  the  exact 
words  is  to  be  found  in  the  “Analects  of  Confucius.” 
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III 

Fred  De  Armond  wrote  that  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  unique  indi- 
vidualist of  his  age  in  Europe,  had  an  intellectual  affinity  in  his  Ameri- 
can contemporary,  Henry  David  Thoreau.  “In  the  philosophy  and 
character  of  these  two  thinkers,”  he  wrote,  “there  are  striking  paral- 
lels. I can  find  no  evidence  on  record  to  indicate  that  either  was  so 
much  as  aware  of  the  other’s  existence.” 

Both  Thoreau  and  Schopenhauer  perceived  the  lack  of  inner 
resources  in  mankind.  Schopenhauer  said,  “It  is  the  monotony  of  his 
nature  that  makes  a man  find  solitude  intolerable.”  Thoreau  said, 
“The  farmer  cannot  sit  down  in  a room  alone,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
thoughts.” 

Few  misanthropes  have  been  as  sweeping  as  Thoreau  in  their 
denunciations  of  human  nature.  He  said  that  men  are  the  inveterate 
foes  of  all  improvement,  that  they  follow  each  other  around  like 
sheep,  not  knowing  why.  Schopenhauer  would  have  agreed. 

But  Thoreau’s  misanthropy  was  more  a love  of  freedom  than  a 
hatred  of  mankind.  He  wanted  to  improve  himself,  and  place  his 
gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides.  When  social  obligations  interfered, 
he  neglected  the  social  obligations.  When  young  men  came  to  inter- 
view him  at  Walden,  he  was  often  too  busy  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  Emerson  said  that  his  dealings  with  them  were  never 
affectionate,  but  superior,  didactic,  scornful  of  their  petty  ways. 
Would  he  walk  with  them?  He  did  not  know.  There  was  nothing 
so  important  to  him  as  a walk,  and  he  had  no  walks  to  throw  away 
on  company. 

Yet,  in  his  wiser  moments,  he  saw  that  man  is  man’s  end  and 
destiny,  and  that  “ignorance  and  bungling  with  love  are  better  than 
wisdom  and  skill  without.” 

IV 

Thoreau  sought  the  higher  values  of  life  and  strove  to  become  one 
of  the  worthies  of  the  world.  In  so  doing,  he  dramatized  the  spirit  of 
Dionysus,  who  symbolized  energy.  “The  most  precious  bequest 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  twentieth  century,”  wrote  Gorham 
B.  Munson,  “is  the  Dionysian  spirit  which  incarnated  in  a few  of  its 
great  men.  In  Europe,  Frederich  Nietzsche  was  the  last  Dionysian 
of  that  century.  It  was  he  who  formulated  most  explicitly  the  role 
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that  Dionysus  was  to  play  in  modern  life.  In  America  the  greatest 
and  purest  Dionysian  was  Henry  David  Thoreau.” 

According  to  Mr.  Munson,  Thoreau  was  not  an  eccentric  idler, 
but  led  a normal  life,  and  his  philosophy  glows  with  the  inner  light  of 
sanity.  “One  may  dramatize  the  issues  as  the  Greek  tragedians, 
according  to  Nietzsche’s  analysis,  presented  it.  Average  sense  is 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  Apollo,  while  Thoreau  fought  for  the  invad- 
ing god,  Dionysus.  The  Apollans  of  the  nineteenth  century  stood  for 
law,  for  social  duty,  for  custom,  for  science  and  for  art;  the  Diony- 
sians  stood  for  liberty,  for  love,  for  experiment,  for  intuition  and  for 
inspiration.” 

“With  a smile,  Henry  Thoreau  invites  us  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility that  there  is  something  a little  odd  about  the  lives  we  lead.” 
He  finds  that  men  labor  under  a mistake,  and  that  they  are  leading  a 
fool’s  life,  “as  they  will  find  out  when  they  get  to  the  end  of  it,  if 
not  before.” 

Thoreau  accused  men,  says  Munson,  “of  an  attachment  to  the 
machinery  of  existence  rather  than  a devotion  to  the  aim  of  living; 
subjection  to  the  business  of  making  a living,  rather  than  the  advan- 
tageous use  of  their  lives.” 

He  lamented  the  fact  that  men  did  not  have  the  wit  to  lead  adven- 
turous lives,  saying,  “Men  come  tamely  home  at  night,  from  the  next 
field  or  street,  and  their  life  pines  because  it  breathes  its  own  breath 
over  again.  We  should  come  home  from  far,  from  adventure,  and 
perils,  and  discoveries  each  day,  with  new  experience  and  character.” 

Another  Dionysian  trait  in  Thoreau  was  his  high  regard  for  energy. 
He  believed  that  to  be  awake  was  to  be  alive:  “The  millions  are 

awake  enough  for  physical  labor,  but  only  one  in  a million  is  awake 
enough  for  effective  intellectual  exertion,  and  only  one  in  a hundred 
millions  to  a poetic  or  divine  life!”  Mark  Twain  shared  this  rever- 
ence for  vitality  when  he  wrote,  “Sum  all  the  gifts  that  man  is 
endowed  with,  and  we  give  our  greatest  share  of  admiration  to  his 
energy.” 

V 

Much  of  Thoreau’s  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  maxims  or 
witty  sayings  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  Turn  to  almost 
any  important  subject  and  you  can  find  a memorable  sentence  by 
Thoreau.  This  quality  made  him  one  of  the  most  often  quoted 
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American  essayists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  words  of 
Charles  Finger,  “Thoreau  was  the  great  American  proverb  maker 
because  he  was  the  great  American  thinker,  the  really  practical  man.” 
Only  Benjamin  Franklin  rivals  him  in  this  respect.  There  is  a 
similarity  in  the  ideas  expressed  by  these  two  slogan  makers.  Frank- 
lin wrote,  “Today’s  best  should  be  tomorrow’s  starting  point.” 
Thoreau  wrote,  “Renew  thyself  completely  each  day.”  Franklin 
wrote,  “Formerly  it  was  ‘be  good,’  now  it  is  ‘make  good.’  ” Thoreau 
wrote,  “We  must  not  only  be  good,  we  must  be  good  for  something.” 
He  had  so  many  things  to  say  that  he  almost  did  it  to  death. 
Here  are  some  characteristic  quotations.  Genius:  “What  is  called 

genius  is  the  abundance  of  life  and  health.”  Reading:  “What  I begin 
by  reading,  I should  finish  by  acting.”  Nature:  “Nature  is  holy  and 
heroic.”  Unemployment:  “Woe  be  to  the  generation  that  lets  any 

higher  faculty  go  unemployed  in  its  midst.”  Biography:  “The  actual 
life  of  men  is  not  without  dramatic  interest  to  the  thinker.”  Justice: 
“As  long  as  injustice  reigns,  beauty  stands  veiled  the  while,  and  music 
is  a screeching  lie.”  Marriage:  “To  be  married  at  least  should  be 

the  one  poetic  act  of  a man’s  life.  If  you  fail  in  this  respect,  in  what 
respect  will  you  succeed?”  Education:  “What  does  education  often 
do?  It  makes  a straight  cut  ditch  of  a free,  meandering  brook.” 
Health:  “The  care  of  the  body  is  the  highest  exercise  of  prudence.” 
The  future : “Man’s  capacities  have  never  been  measured,  nor  are  we 
to  judge  of  what  he  can  do  by  any  precedents,  so  little  has  been  tried.” 
He  was  a master  of  the  snappy  comeback.  On  one  occasion,  after 
his  residence  at  Walden  Pond,  a minister  was  visiting  the  Thoreau 
home.  On  meeting  Henry,  the  minister  gave  him  a slap  on  the  back 
and  said,  “So  there’s  the  fellow  who  camped  in  the  woods.”  Henry 
replied,  “And  there’s  the  fellow  who  camps  in  the  pulpit.” 

A friend  asked  him  whether  he  thought  it  necessary  to  shoot  a 
bird  in  order  to  study  it.  He  replied,  “Would  it  be  necessary  for  me 
to  shoot  you  to  study  you?” 

He  joked  on  his  deathbead.  When  asked  if  he  had  begun  to  think 
about  the  other  world,  he  said  “one  world  at  a time.”  As  he  was 
dying,  his  aunt  asked  if  he  had  made  his  peace  with  God.  He  replied, 
“I  did  not  know  that  God  and  I had  ever  quarreled.” 


CHAPTER  XII 

Conclusion 

I 

We  may  picture  Henry  David  Thoreau  at  the  age  of  forty  years, 
already  an  old  man,  broken  down  by  disappointments  and  grief,  walk- 
ing slowly  down  the  streets  of  old  Concord.  It  is  the  evening  of  his 
life.  His  contemporaries  view  him  with  suspicion  or  scorn.  His 
idealism  has  become  a bit  ridiculous  in  an  age  of  grasping  commercial 
realism. 

He  observes  that  they  are  chopping  down  an  old  elm  tree.  It  is 
a tragedy  of  first  magnitude  for  him  to  see  the  passing  away  of  the 
old,  natural  beauties.  Let  them  go  ahead  and  build  up  their  material- 
istic civilization,  at  last  becoming  slaves  to  routine  and  the  tyranny  of 
things.  They  will  regret  some  day  for  having  turned  their  backs  on 
the  natural  glory  of  the  universe. 

For  a moment  he  is  indignant.  “Thank  God  they  cannot  cut  down 
the  clouds!”  he  exclaims.  But  for  every  gain  there  is  a loss.  The 
chopping  down  of  an  old  elm  tree  to  feed  a hungry  sawmill,  sym- 
bolized the  passing  away  of  the  old  natural  beauties  for  the  building 
up  of  a monstrous  machine  age. 

“How  the  mighty  have  fallen,”  he  reflected  in  his  journal.  “How 
much  of  old  Concord  fell  with  it?  Our  town  has  lost  some  of  its  ven- 
erableness. No  longer  will  our  eyes  rest  on  its  massive  gray  trunk, 
like  a vast  Corinthian  column  by  the  wayside;  no  longer  shall  we 
walk  in  the  shade  of  its  lofty,  spreading  dome.” 

The  elm  tree  was  the  aristocrat  of  the  American  soil.  “They 
battle  the  tempests  of  a century,”  he  wrote.  “See  what  scars  they 
bear,  what  limbs  they  lost  before  we  were  born.  Their  principle  is 
growth.  They  die  at  their  posts.  They  combine  a true  radicalism 
with  a true  conservatism.  Their  radicalism  is  not  a cutting  away  of 
roots,  but  an  infinite  multiplication  and  extension  of  them  under  all 
surrounding  institutions.  They  do  not,  like  men,  from  radicals  turn 
conservatives.” 

He  felt  a deep  sympathy  for  the  fallen  tree  because  he  realized 
how  closely  the  destiny  of  the  elm  was  linked  to  the  destiny  of  man. 
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“It  is  the  common  destiny  of  trees  and  men  to  be  doomed  to  trade, 
to  be  sold  in  planks  and  pencils,  instead  of  being  understood  and 
glorified.” 

II 

One  may  picture  him  in  another  characteristic  mood,  sitting 
beneath  a telegraph  pole  out  near  Walden  woods,  straining  his  ears  to 
hear  the  strumming  of  the  wires  as  the  wind  passes  by.  He  called  it 
his  telegraph  harp.  It  bore  a message  from  above,  and  when  we 
listen  to  it,  we  are  so  wise  that  we  do  not  need  to  know. 

Thoreau  had  to  satisfy  his  longing  for  music  by  primitive  means 
because  of  the  cultural  poverty  of  his  age.  He  considered  the  hand 
organ  as  the  greatest  musical  instrument,  when  he  was  far  enough  off 
so  as  not  to  hear  the  friction  of  the  machinery.  “It  serves  the  grand- 
est use  for  me,”  he  wrote.  “It  deepens  my  existence.” 

He  also  tried  to  find  a melodic  quality  in  “all  those  cheap  and 
simple  sounds  which  men  despise  because  their  ears  are  dull  and 
debauched.”  A cow’s  moo  was  symphonic.  The  rooster  was  a sing- 
ing bird.  An  infant  beating  on  a tin  pan  with  a stick  was  creating 
melody.  “Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “that  I were  so  much  a child  that  I 
could  unfailingly  draw  music  from  a quart  pot!” 

“Listen  to  music  religiously,”  he  wrote,  “as  if  it  were  the  last  strain 
that  you  might  hear.  The  ears  were  not  made  for  such  trivial  uses  as 
men  are  wont  to  suppose,  but  to  hear  celestial  sounds.  The  eyes  were 
not  made  for  such  groveling  uses  as  they  are  now  put  to  and  worn 
out  by,  but  to  behold  beauty,  now  invisible.” 

“Music  is  strangely  allied  to  the  past.  Every  age  has  its  strain. 
It  awakens  and  colors  my  memories.  What  a fine  and  beautiful  com- 
munication from  age  to  age  of  the  fairest  and  noblest  thoughts — the 
aspirations  of  ancient  men  preserved,  even  such  as  were  never  com- 
municated by  speech — is  music. 

“It  is  the  flower  of  language,  thought  colored  and  curved,  tinged 
and  wreathed,  fluent  and  flexible.  It  teaches  us,  again  and  again,  to 
trust  the  remotest  and  finest  as  the  divinest  instinct,  and  it  makes  a 
dream  of  our  only  real  experience. 

“A  man’s  life  should  be  a steady  march  to  an  inaudibly  but  sweet 
and  pervading  music;  and  when  he  seems  to  halt,  he  will  still  be 
marching  at  his  post.  His  heart  will  sharpen  and  attune  his  ear,  and 
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he  will  never  take  a false  step,  even  in  the  most  arduous  circum- 
stances; for  then  the  music  will  swell  into  corresponding  sweetness 
and  volume  and  rule  the  moment  it  inspired.  I feel  a sad  cheer  when 
I hear  these  lofty  strains,  because  there  must  be  something  in  me  as 
lofty  that  hears,  but  ah,  I hear  them  not  always.” 

III 

Henry  Thoreau  did  not  sing  in  unison  with  his  contemporaries. 
He  saw  that  the  machine  civilization  was  not  yet  adapted  to  man’s 
finer  nature,  knowing  that  the  raucous  scream  of  the  factory  whistle 
did  not  rouse  the  average  person  to  a happy  life,  but  to  a joyless 
routine. 

His  journal  contains  a satire  of  the  machine  age.  He  tells  of  a 
horse  that  had  adopted  a modern  career,  running  a treadmill.  Even 
when  walking,  the  horse  was  in  the  habit  of  lifting  his  legs  “convul- 
sively high”  as  though  the  whole  world  were  a treadmill. 

“It  was  painful  to  witness,”  he  recorded,  “but  symbolical  of  the 
moral  condition  of  his  master  and  of  all  artisans,  in  contradistinction 
from  artists,  all  who  are  engaged  in  any  routine;  for  to  them  also  the 
whole  world  is  a treadmill,  and  the  routine  results  instantly  in  a simi- 
lar painful  deformity.” 

IV 

In  the  opinion  of  Henry  Thoreau,  the  highest  vocation  open  to 
man  was  to  be  a poet.  “Every  man,”  he  wrote,  “will  be  a poet  if  he 
can,  otherwise  a philosopher  or  man  of  science.  This  proves  the 
superiority  of  the  poet.” 

And  what  was  a poet?  “The  poet,”  he  answered,  “is  no  tender 
slip  of  fairy  stock,  but  the  toughest  son  of  earth  and  heaven,  and  by 
his  greater  strength  and  endurance,  his  fainting  companions  will 
recognize  the  God  in  him.  He  will  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  we 
shall  know  the  strength  of  the  hammer.” 

Poetry  had  its  broader  definition  as  a way  of  living  that  was  active 
and  creative,  a life  that  few  would  have  the  courage  to  try  because  of 
the  organized  hostility  of  practical  men.  “I  think  there  is  nothing,” 
he  wrote,  “not  even  crime,  more  opposed  to  poetry,  to  philosophy, 
aye,  to  life  itself,  than  this  incessant  business.  With  most  men,  life 
is  postponed  to  some  trivial  business,  and  so,  therefore,  is  heaven. 
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There  is  no  glory  so  bright  that  the  veil  of  business  cannot  hide  it 
effectively.” 

It  is  difficult  to  present  Henry  David  Thoreau  even  today  in  his 
proper  perspective.  He  is  too  contemporary,  too  disturbing.  His 
mission  in  American  literature,  as  stated  on  the  title  page  of  “Wal- 
den” was  to  crow  as  lustily  as  Chanticleer  in  the  morning,  if  only  to 
wake  his  neighbors  up.  And  he  did  a lot  of  crowing.  The  essay  on 
“Civil  Disobedience”  is  a challenge  to  governmental  corruption,  and 
“Life  Without  Principle”  reminds  us  how  little  we  have  accomplished 
in  the  struggle  against  economic  injustices.  They  have  been  called  the 
most  radical  essays  in  American  literature.  He  is  equally  as  disturb- 
ing when  he  refers  to  the  Fourth  Estate.  He  liked  to  call  attention  to 
the  complete  servility  of  the  press,  and  said,  “If  words  were  invented 
to  conceal  thought,  I think  that  the  newspapers  are  a great  improve- 
ment on  a bad  invention.” 

Today  he  looms  as  one  of  the  great  literary  figures  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  “The  New  Spirit,”  wrote,  “If  we 
put  aside  the  imaginative  writers,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Bret  Harte  and 
Mark  Twain,  America  has  produced  three  men  of  worldwide  sig- 
nificance.” These  he  named  as  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Thoreau. 

William  Lyon  Phelps  wrote,  “America  never  produced  a more 
original  writer  than  Henry  David  Thoreau.  There  is  perhaps  no  one 
whose  place  in  the  future  is  more  absolutely  secure.”  Gilbert  P.  Cole- 
man adds,  “Probably  no  writer  in  America  can  lay  claim  to  a sounder 
foundation  for  fame  than  Thoreau.  He  has  earned  every  inch  of 
the  way  he  has  gained.  There  has  been  no  boom  for  him.  He  has 
had  few  helping  hands,  and  has  had  to  contend  against  a singular 
combination  of  misunderstanding,  lack  of  appreciation,  ignorance,  and 
in  one  case  at  least,  of  misrepresentation  on  what  is  said  to  have  been 
inspired  by  personal  prejudice.” 

According  to  Henry  Seidel  Canby,  “Thoreau  will  never  be  popu- 
larized. Consecrated  to  simplicity  of  living,  and  love  of  simple  men, 
indifferent  to  ease,  hostile  to  wealth,  Thoreau  is,  nevertheless,  the 
most  invincibly  aristocratic  of  writers.” 

He  died  on  May  6,  1862,  with  stolid  resignation.  “It  is  better 
that  some  things  should  end,”  he  said.  “I  should  be  ashamed  to  stay 
in  this  world  after  so  much  has  been  done  for  me.  I could  never  repay 
my  friends.”  A deep  faith  in  immortality  was  his  sole  consolation. 
“This  is  a beautiful  world,”  he  argued,  “but  I shall  see  a fairer. 
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Would  the  face  of  nature  be  so  serene  if  man’s  destiny  were  not 
equally  so?” 
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By  Lowell  Kerr,  New  York  City 

of  the  best  examples  of  a passionate  desire  for  martyr- 
n to  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  our  country  is  that 
Major-General  Joseph  Warren,  often  referred  to  as 
e Hero  of  Bunker  Hill.”  So  zealous  was  he  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  during  the  trying  years  before  the  Revolution  and  so 
eagerly  did  he  plunge  into  the  hostilities  that  he  almost  completely 
neglected  his  personal  affairs.  The  result  was  that  on  his  gallant 
death  in  the  first  battle  in  which  he  participated,  he  left  four  parentless 
children,  all  under  twelve  years  old,  with  little  more  than  the  honored 
name  of  their  father  as  an  inheritance.  While  the  children  of  the 
brave  General  Warren  had  a just  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  public, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  debts  of  that  nature  would  soon  be  paid 
amid  the  stress  and  uncertain  finances  of  the  American  Revolution. 
This  situation  might  have  been  tragic  for  at  least  two  of  the  children 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  a man  who  is  not  customarily 
remembered  for  his  fine  traits — Benedict  Arnold.  The  story  of  Arn- 
old’s benevolence  to  the  Warren  family — how  he  contributed  his  own 
money  to  the  support  of  the  children  and  worked  tirelessly  in  behalf 
of  a public  settlement  for  them — is  deserving  of  being  widely  known, 
because  it  presents  a side  of  his  character  that  is  necessary  to  a full 
picture  of  the  man. 

At  the  outset  of  hostilities  circumstances  conspired  to  bring  Arnold 
and  Warren  together.  Warren  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  of  Safety  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Arnold  came  to  him  with  a plan  to  capture  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  two  men  had  something  in  common.  Both  were  born 
leaders;  both  were  brave,  fiery,  and  impetuous;  both  were  men  of 
action,  energy,  and  imagination — anxious  to  play  their  parts  in  what 
promised  to  be  a glorious  struggle.  The  comparison  cannot  go  much 
further  than  that.  Whereas  Warren  was  a man  of  high  integrity  and 
a true  patriot,  whose  principal  fault  was  perhaps  a too  ardent  desire 
for  self-sacrifice,  Arnold  was  an  adventurer  and  opportunist  who 
accomplished  his  ends  by  whatever  means  he  could. 
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As  a boy  Arnold  had  been  headstrong  and  unruly,  not  impressed 
by  the  splendid  example  of  one  of  his  forebears  as  Colonial  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  disregarding  the  advice  of  his  pious  and  affec- 
tionate mother  “to  make  ye  Lorde  his  dwelling  plase.”1  As  a young 
man  he  had  gone  into  the  retail  drug  and  bookselling  business  in  New 
Haven,  later  becoming  a navigator,  sailing  his  own  ships  in  trade  to 
the  West  Indies.  He  had  prepared  for  war  by  drilling  a body  of 
New  Haven  town-guards,  and  now  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was 
ready  to  fight. 

Arnold  met  Warren  in  Cambridge  and  eagerly  and  enthusiastically 
unfolded  his  scheme  to  surprise  and  capture  Ticonderoga,  explaining 
that  the  fortress  had  valuable  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  and 
that  it  “could  not  hold  out  an  hour  against  a vigorous  onset.”2  Con- 
vinced of  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  Warren  was  instrumental  in 
procuring  for  Arnold  a Massachusetts  commission  as  colonel  and 
commander-in-chief  of  a body  of  men  not  exceeding  four  hundred  to 
be  recruited  for  the  enterprise.  Although  this  plan  was  upset  by 
Ethan  Allen,  who  had  got  a head  start  on  Arnold  with  an  expedition 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  although  Arnold  was  forced  to  hurry  to 
the  scene  of  action  without  enlisting  his  troops  and  to  divide  the 
honors  of  conquest  with  Allen,  Warren  was  completely  satisfied  with 
Arnold’s  capacity  for  military  leadership  and  Arnold  never  forgot 
that  Warren  was  the  man  who  had  given  him  his  start. 

A Harvard  graduate,  Warren  had  been  one  of  the  best  known  doc- 
tors in  Boston,  but  for  years  he  had  subordinated  his  professional 
interests  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  in  protecting  the  rights  of  his 
countrymen.  “If  Warren  were  not  a Whig,  he  might  soon  be  inde- 
pendent, and  ride  in  his  chariot,”3  a colleague  had  said;  but  Warren 
was  thinking  of  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Throughout  Warren’s 
correspondence  and  other  writings  in  the  years  before  the  Revolution 
are  to  be  found  such  sentiments  as:  “The  mistress  we  court  is  Lib- 

erty, and  it  is  better  to  die  than  not  to  obtain  her.”  “America  must 
and  will  be  free;  the  contest  may  be  severe,  the  end  will  be  glorious.” 
“Else  every  method  in  your  power  to  secure  your  rights.”4  Warren’s 

1.  Hannah  Arnold  to  Benedict  Arnold,  Norwich,  Connecticut,  August  9,  1754.  Photo- 
stat in  the  New  York  Public  Library  from  the  original  in  the  Morgan  Library. 

2.  “American  Archives”  (Peter  Force  edition),  4th  Series,  Vol.  II,  p.  450. 

3.  “The  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,”  by  Richard  Frothingham,  Boston,  1865. 

p.  16. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  33  and  177. 
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repeated  success  in  arousing  the  mob  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a 
demagogue  by  the  British. 

Scarcely  had  the  muskets  cracked  at  Lexington  than  Warren  found 
that  “danger  and  war  were  becoming  pleasing.”5  Unwilling  to  serve 
in  merely  a medical  or  legislative  role,  although  he  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  he  joined  the  army  for 
active  combat.  He  was  commissioned  a major-general,  volunteered 
for  service  at  Bunker  Hill,  insisted  on  being  placed  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous section  of  activity,  acquitted  himself  gallantly,  and  fulfilled  his 
desire  for  martyrdom.  After  his  fall  he  was  eulogized  throughout  the 
Colonies,  and  it  was  said  that  “Heaven  never  received  the  spirit  of  a 
purer  patriot.”6  But  his  four  children,  whose  mother  had  died  years 
ago,  were  neglected. 

II 

In  January,  1777,  the  august  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress were  assembled  in  Baltimore,  having  fled  precipitously  from 
Philadelphia  during  the  middle  of  December  when  the  British  General 
Howe  was  menacing  the  Quaker  City.  Among  the  many  matters  of 
popular  interest  considered  by  Congress  during  the  latter  part  of 
January  was  a memorial  from  friends  of  General  Hugh  Mercer,  who 
had  died  recently  from  wounds  received  in  a skirmish  with  the  British 
near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  requesting  that  his  youngest  son  should 
be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  As  little  or  no  objection 
was  made  to  this  memorial,  Samuel  Adams,  Massachusetts  delegate 
and  whip  of  the  New  England  forces  in  Congress,  saw  an  opportunity 
to  render  a service  to  the  family  of  his  deceased  friend,  General  War- 
ren. He  made  a motion  that  similar  provision  should  be  made  for 
one  of  Warren’s  children,  proposing  the  eldest  boy.  He  did  not  think 
himself  partial  in  “judging  that  the  services  and  merits  of  General 
Warren  considered  as  a patriot  or  a soldier  were  not  inferior  to  those 
of  General  Mercer.”7  Adams’  proposal  was  given  to  a committee 
for  examination,  and  when  a favorable  report  was  made,  Congress 
formulated  a resolution  providing  for  the  education  of  Joseph  War- 
ren, Jr.,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States.  This  resolution  was 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  489. 

6.  Frothingham’s  “Warren,”  p.  521. 

7.  Samuel  Adams  to  Mercy  Scollay,  Philadelphia,  March  18,  1777,  Sparks  MSS. 
(Harvard  University),  No.  49,  Vol.  I,  f.  160. 
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passed  on  April  8,  1777, 8 almost  two  years  after  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  was  the  first  public  measure  taken  in  the  interest  of  a child  of 
General  Warren. 

Joseph,  born  in  1768  and  nine  years  old  when  the  resolution  was 
passed,  was  sent  to  a school  kept  by  a Reverend  Payson  at  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts.  However,  the  education  of  the  other  three  children 
was  still  a problem.  These  children  had  been  dependent  upon  what 
help  they  could  get  from  relatives  and  upon  contributions  from  War- 
ren’s Masonic  friends.  Now  it  was  hoped  that  Massachusetts,  which 
Warren  had  served  so  faithfully,  would  make  some  provision  for 
them,  but  this  hope  was  never  realized,  probably  because  that  State 
was  too  busily  engaged  in  doing  its  share  to  prosecute  the  war.  At 
this  critical  period  in  the  lives  of  the  Warren  orphans,  Dr.  John  War- 
ren, brother  of  the  deceased,  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  born  in  1765.  As  the  doctor 
had  the  means  to  assure  her  a good  education,  the  problem  narrowed 
down  to  the  two  youngest  children,  Mary  and  Richard,  who  it  appears 
had  been  born  in  1771  and  1772,  respectively.9  These  children  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  Miss  Mercy  Scollay,  of  Boston.  She  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  General  Warren,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
she  had  been  engaged  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Her  zeal  in 
behalf  of  his  children  was  exceptional,  but  she  had  little  money  to 
provide  for  their  physical  needs  and  education,  and  they  were  really  in 
serious  want  when  Benedict  Arnold  heard  of  their  plight. 

Ill 

On  July  15,  1778,  Arnold  wrote  from  Philadelphia  to  Miss  Scol- 
lay: “About  three  months  ago  I was  informed  that  my  late  worthy 

friend  General  Warren  left  his  affairs  unsettled,  and  that,  after  pay- 
ing his  debts,  a very  small  matter,  if  anything,  would  remain  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  who,  to  my  great  surprise,  I find  have  been 
entirely  neglected  by  the  State.  Permit  me  to  beg  your  continuing 
your  care  of  the  daughter,  and  that  you  will  at  present  take  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  son.  I make  no  doubt  that  his  relations  will  con- 
sent that  he  shall  be  under  your  care. 

8.  “Journals  of  Congress”  (Ford  edition),  Vol.  VII,  p.  243. 

9.  The  only  clue  I have  to  the  birth  of  these  children  is  one  of  Samuel  Adams’  letters 
(Cushing  edition,  Vol.  IV,  p.  169),  dated  December  20,  1779,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
two  youngest  children  as  a boy  of  about  seven  years,  and  a girl  somewhat  older.  The 
dates  of  birth  of  Elizabeth  and  Joseph  are  authenticated  by  Frothingham. 
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“My  intention  is  to  use  my  interest  with  Congress  to  provide  for 
the  family.  If  they  decline  it,  I make  no  doubt  of  a handsome  collec- 
tion by  private  subscription.  At  all  events,  I will  provide  for  them  in 
a manner  suitable  to  their  birth,  and  the  grateful  sentiments  I shall 
ever  feel  for  the  memory  of  my  friend.  I have  sent  to  you  by  Mr. 
Hancock  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  present.  I wish  you  to  have 
Richard  clothed  handsomely,  and  sent  to  the  best  school  in  Boston. 
Any  expense  you  are  at,  please  call  on  me  for,  and  it  shall  be  paid  with 
thanks.”10 

Arnold,  now  a major-general,  had  been  busy  in  the  three  years 
since  Warren  had  given  him  his  first  opportunity  for  military  fame. 
He  had  headed  an  expedition  through  the  Maine  wilderness  to  Quebec 
in  the  autumn  of  1775;  had  been  wounded  in  an  ill-fated  attack  on 
that  citadel;  had  stayed  in  Canada  until  June  of  1776,  when  the  last 
chance  to  bring  that  country  into  the  American  union  had  failed;  had 
served  as  commodore  of  a fleet  which  though  destroyed,  was  successful 
in  delaying  a British  invasion  from  the  north  for  a year;  had  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  battlefield  of  Saratoga  in  September  of  1777, 
and  was  now  military  commander  of  Philadelphia,  a post  to  which  he 
had  been  assigned  when  it  was  evident  that  his  wounds  at  Saratoga 
unfitted  him  temporarily  for  action  in  the  field.  As  this  brilliant  career 
had  begun  with  his  meeting  Warren  at  Cambridge,  Arnold  seemed 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  given  him  to  discharge  a debt  of  gratitude 
to  his  deceased  friend  by  acting  as  the  protector  of  his  two  youngest 
children. 

Miss  Scollay  was  not  slow  in  thanking  Arnold  for  his  generosity, 
and  when  a friend  of  hers,  one  Mr.  Bell,  had  occasion  to  make  a trip 
to  Philadelphia,  she  instructed  him  to  felicitate  Arnold  in  person. 
Arnold  was  out  of  the  city  when  Mr.  Bell  arrived,  and  circumstances 
forced  Mr.  Bell  to  depart  for  Boston  before  Arnold’s  return;  but  he 
did  not  do  so  without  leaving  a letter  from  Miss  Scollay,  which  Arnold 
soon  answered,  and  what  is  more  important — as  his  financial  condi- 
tion was  none  too  good  at  this  time — sent  another  five  hundred  dollars. 

“I  think  myself  very  unfortunate  in  not  seeing  Mr.  Bell,”  says 
Arnold,  “as  I have  many  inquiries  to  make  concerning  my  dear  little 
boy  and  girl,  as  such  I shall  esteem  them  and  make  no  doubt  of  their 

10.  Sparks  MSS.  (Harvard  University),  No.  48,  Vol.  I,  f.  163.  This  letter  is  also 
printed  or  quoted  in  most  of  the  Arnold  biographies. 
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making  every  possible  improvement  under  the  eye  of  so  affectionate 
and  tender  a tutress,  who  I am  sure  will  think  it  a 

“ ‘Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  thoughts, 

To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoote, 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o’er  the  mind, 

To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast.’ 

“To  a generous  mind  there  can  be  no  greater  reward  than  the 
agreeable  reflection  of  having  protected  these  innocents  from  the 
misfortunes  of  poverty,  and  rearing  them  up  to  usefulness,  when 
deserted  by  their  ungrateful  country. 

“In  my  last  letter  I mentioned  applying  to  Congress  in  their  behalf. 
On  my  application  a committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  mat- 
ter and  report  to  Congress.  One  of  the  members  going  out  of  town 
soon  after,  prevented  the  report’s  being  made,  which  was  agreed  to 
by  two  of  them,  ‘that  the  three  youngest  children  of  the  late  General 
Warren  should  be  provided  for  and  educated  agreeable  to  his  rank 
in  life  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  when  of  age,  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds  should  be  given  as  a portion  to  each.’ 

“This  report  has  never  been  made  to  Congress,  by  reason  of  some 
one  of  the  Committee  being  out  of  town.  I hope  soon  to  have  it  done. 
If  I am  disappointed  in  my  expectation,  I intend  making  a collection 
for  them  by  private  subscription,  which  I have  no  doubt  will  be  very 
considerable.  In  the  meantime  I shall  esteem  and  provide  for  them 
as  my  own. 

“I  have  sent  you  by  Lieut.  Peter  Richards  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  present.  When  you  have  occasion  for  more  please  to  draw 
on  me  or  send.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  economy  and  when 
1 have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  again,  which  I hope  to  have 
often,  I must  request  you  will  send  the  account  of  their  Board  and  all 
other  expenses  that  I may  know  how  to  furnish  you  with  money  in 
time.”11 

When  Mr.  Bell  was  in  town  he  also  called  on  Samuel  Adams  and 
gave  him  a letter  from  Miss  Scollay,  suggesting  that  he  should  visit 
Arnold  and  thank  him  for  his  benevolence.  Adams  did  this,  and  then 
wrote  to  Miss  Scollay,  saying:  “I  thanked  him  in  your  name  for  the 
kindness  he  had  shown  to  the  children  of  our  deceased  friend.  I 

ii.  Sparks  MSS.  (Harvard  University),  No.  49,  Vol.  I,  f.  165. 
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assured  him  they  were  in  good  hands,  and  that  he  might  fully  confide 
in  your  care  of  them.  He  mentioned  them  with  so  much  tenderness 
that  I am  led  to  think  they  will  reap  still  further  benefit  from  his 
generosity.”12 

Adams  was  right.  But  Arnold  could  not  continue  indefinitely  to 
send  money  to  Miss  Scollay.  He  had  his  own  two  boys  to  educate. 
They  were  children  by  his  first  wife,  who  had  been  dead  four  years, 
and  Arnold  was  now  courting  the  beautiful  Margaret  Shippen.  Need- 
less to  say,  it  was  an  expensive  courtship.  Furthermore,  as  Philadel- 
phia was  governed  by  civil  authorities,  Arnold  had  few  duties  to  per- 
form in  his  official  capacity  as  military  commander  of  that  place.  His 
time  was  mostly  his  own,  and  he  spent  it  in  dissipation,  giving  costly 
and  lavish  entertainments,  and  in  general  living  above  his  means. 
Another  factor  involved  was  that  Congress  owed  Arnold  four  years’ 
salary,  as  well  as  a considerable  sum  for  expenditures  he  had  made  to 
buy  provisions  for  his  troops  while  they  were  in  Canada,  and  his  per- 
sistent efforts  to  collect  money  from  that  body  had  been  unsuccessful. 
It  is  probable  that  Arnold  had  anticipated  the  modern  traveling  sales- 
man by  exaggerating  his  expenditures,  and  that  this  had  been  partly 
responsible  for  his  failure  to  be  reimbursed,  but  we  need  not  go  into 
that.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  justice  of  his  claim  for  his 
salary,  and  Arnold  was  not  the  only  officer  to  find  that  while  theo- 
retically he  was  receiving  remuneration  for  his  services,  it  was  up  to 
him  to  collect  it. 

The  truth  was  that  Arnold  was  scarcely  solvent  and  was  vitally 
dependent  upon  outside  assistance  in  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  edu- 
cate the  Warren  children.  There  was  no  hope  for  the  immediate  suc- 
cess of  his  application  to  Congress.  The  report  which  he  mentioned 
in  his  last  letter  to  Miss  Scollay,  and  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  a 
Congressional  committee,  recommending  that  the  three  youngest  chil- 
dren should  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  continued  in 
abeyance,  partly  because  two  members  of  the  committee  had  left  Con- 
gress. When  it  appeared  that  the  report  would  be  pigeon-holed  indefi- 
nitely, Arnold,  true  to  his  word,  originated  a private  subscription, 
hoping  that  enough  money  would  be  contributed  to  pay  for  the  chil- 
dren’s education. 

In  his  subscription  paper,  dated  Philadelphia,  November  i,  1779, 
Arnold  points  out  that  no  public  provision  had  been  made  for  War- 

12.  Sparks  MSS.  (Harvard  University),  No.  49,  Vol.  I,  f.  164. 
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ren’s  three  youngest  children,  who  were  in  danger  of  suffering  “irre- 
parably” unless  an  adequate  amount  should  be  raised  through  dona- 
tions from  benevolently  inclined  individuals.  He  professes  to  believe 
that  “nothing  more  need  be  said  on  a Subject  which  every  patrotick 
as  well  as  humane  and  generous  American  must  feel  sensibly,  on  recol- 
lecting the  Character  and  Death  of  their  brave  Father,  to  induce 
them  to  their  Reliefe,  & thereby  to  discharge  some  Part  of  what  they 
owe  the  brave  Father  of  these  deserted  youth.”13 

This  subscription  paper  was  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism, 
emanating  particularly  from  close  friends  of  the  Warren  family.  For 
example,  Elbridge  Gerry  and  James  Lovell,  Massachusetts  delegates 
to  Congress,  wrote  to  Samuel  Adams:  “Should  the  Subscription  be 

more  successful  than  We  expect,  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  a Sum  will 
be  raised  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  it  may  also  be  hurtful  to  the 
Feelings  of  the  Children,  to  reflect  hereafter  on  the  Mode  proposed 
for  affording  them  Relief.”14 

To  what  extent  these  arguments  were  honest  convictions,  and  to 
what  extent  they  were  motivated  by  animosity  against  Arnold,  is  inde- 
terminable. It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gates were  unfriendly  to  Arnold,  and  that  from  the  beginning  they 
had  opposed  his  application  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  Warren  chil- 
dren. Now  they  were  to  exert  such  strong  pressure  against  the  pri- 
vate subscription  as  to  assure  its  total  failure.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  all  this  opposition  was  impersonal. 

One  need  only  reflect  that  Gerry,  Lovell,  and  Samuel  Adams  were 
New  England  town  meeting  men,  men  of  Puritanical  principles,  and 
exponents  of  rigid  economy,  to  understand  their  feelings  towards  a 
hard-fighting,  free-spending,  unprincipled  hot-head  such  as  Arnold. 
We  must  also  consider  that  Samuel  Adams  in  particular  had  been  one 
of  Warren’s  closest  friends  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Perhaps  he  resented  a mere  outsider,  who  had 
scarcely  known  Warren,  doing  more  financially  for  the  Warren  chil- 
dren than  he  himself  was  able  to  do.  Furthermore,  Adams  was  of 
the  belief  that  Arnold  exaggerated  the  needs  of  the  children  for  a 
cheap  theatrical  effect.  After  a visit  to  Dr.  Warren,  Elizabeth’s 

13.  A copy  of  the  subscription-paper  was  forwarded  to  Samuel  Adams,  and  is  now 
among  his  papers  in  the  Manuscript  Room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  has  been 
printed  in  his  “Writings”  (Cushing  edition),  Vol.  IV,  p.  171. 

14.  “Letters  of  Members  of  Congress”  (Burnett  edition),  Vol.  IV,  p.  523. 
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guardian,  Adams  wrote  to  Gerry  and  Lovell:  “He  [Dr.  Warren] 

assures  me,  that  no  Gentleman’s  Dauter  in  this  Town  has  more  of  the 
Advantage  of  Schools  than  she  has  at  his  Expence.  She  learns  Musick, 
Dancing,  writing  & Arithmetick,  and  the  best  Needle  Work  that  is 
taught  here.  The  Doctor,  I dare  say,  takes  good  Care  of  her 
Morals.”  In  view  of  Elizabeth’s  advantages,  Adams  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  slyly  inveighing  against  Arnold  for  the  “inadvert- 
ent” remarks  he  had  made  in  his  subscription  paper.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  Adams  shows  considerable  cleverness  in  quoting  from  that  paper. 
“I  think  it  does  not  appear,”  says  Adams,  “that  Betsy  has  been  alto- 
gether friendless  and  ‘deserted’;  or  that  the  others  are  in  danger  of 
‘suffering  irreparably  on  Account  of  their  Education.’  Yet  as  I am 
very  desirous  that  they  should  have  the  greatest  Advantage  in  their 
Growth  into  Life,  I shall,  among  other  Friends,  think  my  self  much 
obligd  to  any  Gentleman  who,  from  pure  and  unmixed  Motives,  shall 
add  to  those  which  they  now  enjoy.”15 

Miss  Scollay  differed  from  Samuel  Adams  in  her  opinion  of  Arn- 
old, and  it  is  only  fair  that  she  should  be  heard  on  the  subject.  She 
was  grateful  for  his  assistance,  and  never  questioned  his  motives.  She 
says  in  a letter  to  Arnold:  “The  pains  you  have  taken,  and  the  exam- 
ple you  set  calls  forth  my  gratitude,  and  had  I a better  opinion  of 
mankind  in  general,  it  would  excite  my  wonder,  that  there  was  none 
to  further  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  but  when  I consider  who  are 
now  the  opulent,  I cease  to  admire  at  those  contracted  ideas,  which 
their  sudden  rise  to  grandeur  and  power,  has  not  yet  taught  to 
expand.”16 

IV 

There  came  a day  when  Arnold  had  good  news  for  Miss  Scollay. 
After  two  years  of  persistently  urging  Congress  to  make  a settlement 
for  the  Warren  children,  he  was  finally  successful.  “I  now  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,”  says  he,  “that  Congress  have  at  last  Resolved 
that  the  three  youngest  children  (the  oldest  being  provided  for)  shall 
receive  the  Half  pay  of  a Major  General  from  the  Death  of  the  Gen- 
eral untill  they  are  of  age,  which  will  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds 
pr.  annum,  C.  (Continental)  money,  in  Specie  or  an  equivalent,  so 
that  there  is  five  years’  pay  due  [Warren  had  been  dead  five  years] 

15.  Adams’  “Writings”  (Cushing  edition),  Vol.  IV,  pp.  169-71. 

16.  MS.,  July  7,  1780 — George  Washington  Papers  (Library  of  Congress). 
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amtg.  to  the  sum  of  1500  pounds  in  Specie,  which  the  State  is  by  the 
Resolution  of  Congress  requested  to  pay,  and  to  provide  the  Educa- 
tion and  clothing,  etc.,  of  the  Children.”17  This  resolution,  which 
was  highly  creditable  to  Congress  in  that  it  solved  completely  the 
problem  of  the  Warren  children’s  education,  was  passed  on  July  1, 
1780.18 

In  a subsequent  and  last  letter  to  Miss  Scollay,  written  only  five 
weeks  before  his  treason,  Arnold  speaks  affectionately  of  the  young 
Warrens,  saying:  “I  hope  their  Education  will  be  as  liberal  as  were 

the  Sentiments  and  benevolence  of  their  Father,  and  that  they  may  be 
as  great  ornaments  to  Human  Nature.  I beg  you  will  present  my  ten- 
der Love  to  them  and  believe  me  with  great  regard  and  esteem,  etc., 
B.  Arnold.”19 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  learning  what  became  of  the  War- 
ren children.  Unfortunately,  the  two  boys  died  early  in  life.  Joseph 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1786,  became  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Richard  entered  the  mercan- 
tile business  upon  leaving  school,  but  lived  only  until  his  twenty-first 
year.  We  are  told  that  “both  the  daughters  were  distinguished  by 
amiable  qualities  and  personal  beauty,  and  were  highly  accom- 
plished.”20 Elizabeth  was  married  in  1785  to  General  Arnold  Welles 
and  died  without  issue  in  Boston  in  1804.  Mary  lived  to  be  older  than 
fifty  and  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  a Mr.  Lyman,  of 
Northampton,  but  she  lost  all  her  children  by  this  marriage.  Her 
second  husband  was  Judge  Richard  E.  Newcomb,  of  Greenfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. She  died  in  1826,  leaving  one  child,  who  bore  the  name 
of  his  grandfather,  Joseph  Warren,  and  became  an  attorney  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  He  had  two  children,  so  it  is  possible  that 
descendants  of  the  brave  General  Warren  are  living  today.21 

What  of  Arnold?  Doubtless  it  will  be  a fascinating  subject  to 
students  of  human  behavior  that  the  spirited  efforts  of  Arnold  in  the 
interest  of  the  Warren  children  were  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
while  he  was  maturing  his  treasonable  plot.  What  shall  we  say  about 
a man  who  was  capable  of  as  vile  iniquity  as  was  manifested  in  his 
treason,  and  under  other  circumstances,  of  as  praiseworthy  benevo- 

17.  MS.,  August  3,  1780 — Washington  Papers  (Library  of  Congress). 

18.  “Journals  of  Congress”  (Ford  edition),  Vol.  XVII,  p.  581. 

19.  MS.,  August  19,  1780 — Washington  Papers  (Library  of  Congress). 

20.  Frothingham’s  “Warren,”  p.  545. 

21.  Frothingham’s  “Warren,”  pp.  545-46. 
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lence  as  was  shown  in  his  kindness  to  the  Warren  children?  To  be 
sure,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  doubt  his  benevolence,  to  question  his 
motives,  as  did  Samuel  Adams;  but  a careful  study  of  Arnold’s  corre- 
spondence and  actions  in  regard  to  the  Warrens  will,  I think,  establish 
his  sincerity.  He  may  have  been  too  quick  to  attempt  to  cast  reflec- 
tion on  those  who  for  good  reasons  did  not  follow  his  example  as  a 
contributor,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  all 
the  influential  friends  of  General  Warren  to  give  substantial  sums  of 
money  to  educate  the  two  youngest  Warren  children,  and  that  it  was 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  his  persistent  efforts  that  Congress  ulti- 
mately decided  to  educate  the  children  at  public  expense.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a just  estimate  of  Benedict  Arnold  without  giving 
these  things  their  proper  weight. 
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By  Harold  G.  Murray, 

Secretary  General,  General  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  New  York 

IN  drowsing  on  Thanksgiving  night 
In  Fancy’s  hold  my  brain  took  flight, 

She  filled  my  mind  with  many  dreams 
Of  ugly  woods  and  ghastly  streams 
That  would  not  let  me  ford  or  swim, 

The  while  the  twilight  grew  more  dim, 

Until  at  last  I fought  my  way 
Unto  the  margin  of  a bay 
That  opened  to  the  ocean  wide, 

Alone,  I stood  beside  the  tide. 

Around  me  whirled  the  blinding  sleet, 
Wolves  circled  soft  on  padded  feet, 

And  deep  within  the  forest  dark 
Peered  painted  face,  with  body  stark, 

That  sent  unto  my  heart  a chill 
As  first  I heard  the  war  whoop  shrill. 

And  yet  mine  eyes  turned  to  the  sea 
Drawn  by  the  silent  mystery 
A phantom  craft  on  the  gray  green  flood, 
And  lo  ! each  spar  was  etched  in  blood. 

A little  ship  with  high  pooped  deck 
White  with  the  salt  waves’  spume  and  fleck. 
So  small  it  seemed  on  that  vasty  deep, 

As  though  a sea  bird  fast  asleep; 

Lone  resting  after  weary  flight, 

Riding  the  long  waves  cresting  white. 

The  brown  and  tattered  sails  were  furled, 
The  anchor  down,  the  ropes  all  curled, 

And  by  the  low  waist  riding  free 
A shallop  tossed  upon  the  sea. 

Slow  down  the  gangway  filed  a throng 
That  lifted  voice  in  pious  song; 

The  men  in  broad  quaint  felten  hat, 

With  buckled  shoon  and  white  cravat 
And  collar  broad,  with  cloak  of  wool 
And  stockinged  leg  and  breeches  dule; 
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The  hair  hung  long,  with  shaven  face 
That  flamed,  as  lit  with  inward  grace. 
The  women  decked  in  sober  dress, 

Skirts  down  to  shoe  top,  but  to  stress 
The  beauty,  that  is  women’s  right, 
Around  the  throat  the  kerchief  white 
And  locks  turned  up  in  plaited  cue 
But  clothing  of  a somber  hue. 

As  with  the  men,  on  every  face 
There  shone  the  light  of  inward  grace. 

They  rowed  toward  me  where  I stood, 
Upon  the  strand,  beside  the  wood. 

A hush  fell  on  the  ocean  drear 
And  brackish  shore  and  woodland  sere; 
The  wolves  drew  back,  the  hideous  mien 
Of  painted  face  no  longer  seen, 

An  awe  possessed  me  to  my  soul 
As  o’er  the  waves  there  seemed  to  roll 
A voice  of  thunder  from  on  high 
That  came  from  out  the  leaden  sky, 
Struck  downward  to  the  listening  earth 
“Behold,  O man,  your  nation’s  birth.” 

The  boat’s  keel  grated  on  the  sand, 

Then  sprang  a maiden — first  to  land 
Upon  a rock,  whose  graying  side 
Was  washed  by  each  returning  tide, 
Poised  like  a sea  gull  taking  flight 
She  stood  against  the  darkling  light 
Like  some  fair  vision  filled  with  hope. 

Beside  her  leaping  up  the  slope 
With  martial  mien  and  cuirass  bright 
And  long  sword  swung  in  many  a fight, 
With  close  cropped  beard  and  piercing  e) 
And  jack  boots  reaching  to  his  thighs, 
The  Captain  of  the  little  band 
Ground  ’neath  his  feet  the  clinging  sand. 

Behind  with  grave  and  thoughtful  face 
Walking  with  slow  and  measured  pace, 
Tho  kind  of  heart  still  strong  of  hand, 
The  Governor  of  the  Pilgrim  band; 

To  whom  the  Compact  newly  made 
A special  burden  on  him  laid, 

To  see  the  simply  worded  code 
Should  justly  rule  the  new  abode. 
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And  with  him  walked  with  lowered  head 
Weighing  each  word  the  Governor  said, 
A leader  bold  and  counsellor  just 
In  whom  the  Pilgrims  built  a trust 
That  stood  the  test  of  troubled  years, 
That  courage  gave  and  stilled  their  fears, 
Who  e’en  found  time  in  labored  ways 
To  chronicle  the  Pilgrim  days. 

Behind  the  twain,  with  eyes  upcast 
Exultant  of  the  voyage  past 
The  Elder  walked  alone  with  God 
And  blessings  gave  upon  the  sod 
That  meant  for  all  unchallenged  might 
To  worship  God  as  they  called  right. 

And  further  back  along  the  strand 
Came  others  of  the  Pilgrim  band. 

But  two  I saw,  a man  and  maid 
That  lingered  as  if  half  afraid 
The  sweet  communion  that  they  held 
By  others  close,  would  be  dispelled; 

So  low  he  spake  I could  not  hear 
What  then  he  whispered  in  her  ear, 

But  as  the  wood  dove’s  brooding  note 
Pours  melody  from  golden  throat 
So  heard  I low  the  maid’s  reply 
Accompanied  with  a troubled  sigh. 

“Thy  words  are  honey  sweet, 

Ah  me ! they  stir  within  my  breast 
A feeling  of  a vague  unrest 
That  beats  on  pinions  fleet 
Seeking  to  escape  its  cell; 

Within  my  maiden  bosom’s  keep 
Why  now  awaken  that  asleep? 

Dear  one,  it  were  not  well. 

Bleak  is  this  foreign  shore 

Where  we  have  hoped  to  find  a home 

But  shall  we  stay  or  further  roam? 

Dear  heart,  ask  me  no  more.” 

Soon  all  had  passed  beyond  my  sight 
Enveloped  by  the  gathering  night 
And  I alone  remained.  . . . 
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As  if  some  necromancer  bold 
Had  waved  his  wand  and  forward  rolled 
A dreary  twelfth  month,  in  my  sleep 
Once  more  I saw  the  heaving  deep. 

No  ship  was  riding  out  the  tide, 

But  on  the  shore  and  streamlet’s  side 
A little  row  of  cabins  stood 
Rough  hewn  from  the  encircling  wood 
Which  grew  upon  a nearby  hill, 

That  sloping  upward  from  the  rill 
Cast  a long  shadow  afternoon 
Upon  the  sands  and  grassy  dune 
Where  now  assembled,  what  was  left, 

Of  Pilgrims  staid  and  sore  bereft. 

For  on  the  sloping  snow  capped  mound 
Deep  sleeping  in  the  frozen  ground 
Lay  many  of  the  voyagers  brave 
Who  journeyed  far  to  find — a grave. 

For  wasting  fever  and  the  need 
Of  homely  comforts,  served  to  speed, 
Already  worn  by  want  and  cold, 

Full  half  to  lie  within  death’s  fold. 

With  stolid  face  and  shaven  head 
Stalked  thru  the  throng,  the  Indian  red, 
With  guttural  grunt  and  roving  eye 
Wrapped  in  his  skins  of  brightest  dye, 

To  smoke  the  Peace  Pipe,  now  at  last, 
Forget  the  warring  of  the  past 
And  celebrate  in  their  own  way 
The  White  man’s  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

For  Mother  Nature,  kind  at  last, 

Had  turned  within  the  springtime  past 
The  chill,  the  wind,  the  blinding  snow 
To  gentle  rain  and  sunny  glow 
That  caused  the  needed  crops  to  grow 
The  corn  to  ripen,  row  on  row, 

And  every  planted  seed  to  bear 
Full  many  fold  the  Pilgrim  fare. 

The  forest  yielded  up  its  game, 

The  sea  its  catch,  the  air  the  same, 
Disease  had  fled,  the  Red  man  wild 
No  longer  proved  a treach’rous  child. 
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For  all  the  bounties  manifold 
To  God  on  high,  their  praises  rolled 
And  it  was  right  the  Pilgrims  felt, 

As  deep  in  prayer  they  lowly  knelt 
To  set  aside  this  day  to  pray 
And  call  it  their  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Behold!  set  forth  on  trestles  rude 
The  heaping  piles  of  native  food. 

No  dainties  from  the  mother  land 
Or  from  the  modern  factories,  canned. 

But  acorns  ground  to  make  the  bread 
Mixed  with  the  corn;  cranberries  red; 

Nuts  gathered  from  the  chestnut  tree; 

Honey  from  the  wandering  bee, 

Whose  dripping  comb  on  birchen  bark 
Served  for  the  sweetmeats;  and  the  dark 
Rich  meat  of  woodland  deer 
Hunted  within  the  forest  sere 
By  Massasoit  and  his  men 
And  brought  a gift;  while  from  the  fen 
Both  ducks  and  geese  and  partridge  sweet. 

The  sea  gave  forth  the  codling’s  meat, 

With  eels  and  clams  and  many  a fish 
To  pile  the  Pilgrim’s  wooden  dish, 

On  which  he  plied  a fork,  two  tined, 

Or  used  his  fingers  as  he  dined. 

But  best  of  all  that  graced  the  feast 
Of  fish  or  fowl  or  flesh  of  beast 
Was  the  great  bird,  the  gobbler  gray 
The  king  of  each  Thanksgiving  Day. 

While  Pilgrims  stood  around  the  board 
To  Heaven  their  voices  sweetly  soared 
In  hymns  of  old  to  praise  the  Lord. 

Then  meekly  knelt  with  one  accord 
To  listen  to  their  Elder  pray 
Upon  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Elder’s 
Prayer 


Dear  God,  the  Father  of  us  all, 

Cleanse  Thou  our  hearts  this  day 

And  purge  the  sin,  within  whose  thrall, 

We  are  inclined  to  stray 

From  Thy  just  laws  and  spoken  word 

Found  in  the  Bible  old 

And  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  heard 

Or  by  the  Prophets  told. 
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The  greed,  the  lust,  the  slanderous  lie, 
The  theft,  the  narrow  mind, 

The  carping  doubt  that  will  not  die 
(Dear  Lord,  to  us  be  kind) 

And  let  Thy  might  these  demons  kill 
That  clinker  up  our  souls 
And  bid  their  workings  now  be  still 
No  longer  be  our  ghouls. 

We  thank  thee,  Lord,  the  Plague  is  past, 
The  scalp  is  on  our  head, 

And  we  have  more  than  beechen  mast 
To  eat  for  daily  bread, 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  generous  feast, 
Each  in  his  heart  will  pray, 

The  while  we’re  safe  from  man  and  beast 
This  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  pealing  of  a great  Amen 
Shattered  my  dream,  and  back  again 
I lolled  within  an  easy  chair 
And  gazed  upon  a vision  fair 
Of  creature  comforts  and  the  ease 
That  could  a captious  fancy  please. 
Contented,  warm,  then  why  should  I 
Regain  the  present  with  a sigh? 

Mayhap  I reckoned  on  the  cost 
Of  sterner  virtues  fully  lost 
Beneath  the  luxury  of  the  day 
Which  harsher  times  brought  into  play. 
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Full  Length  Portrait  by  Fraser,  After  the  Miniature  by  Peale.  Reproduced  Through  the 
Courtesy  of  the  Owner,  John  Laurens,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 


John  Laurens— Carolina’s  Romantic  Contri- 
bution to  the  Revolutionary  Ranks 

By  Mary-Elizabeth  Lynah,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

“ — Casar  had  his  Brutus — Charles  the  First,  his 
Cromwell — and  George  the  Third — ” P.  Henry. 

OHN  LAURENS,  the  most  romantic  figure  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  Revolution,  cherished  and 
acknowledged  only  three  great  loves — love  for  his  coun- 
try, his  father,  and  his  general. 

To  these  three  objects  of  his  ceaseless  adoration,  Laurens  dedi- 
cated his  life,  and  his  career,  moulded  in  their  service  and  foreshort- 
ened by  a sudden  and  premature  death,  sheds  upon  later  times  the 
long-remembered  brilliance  of  a comet  that  has  flashed  perhaps  but 
briefly  across  the  historical  horizon,  blinding  onlookers,  nevertheless, 
to  all  else  during  its  glorious  passage. 

On  October  15,  1762,  Henry  Laurens,  great  merchant  prince, 
planter  and,  later,  patriot  of  South  Carolina,  wrote  his  friend  Monk- 
house  Davison,  of  London:  “I  am  blessed  with  one  boy  about  eight 

years  old I believe  if  anything  tempts  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  it  will  be  to  put  the  boy  in  school  in  England.  He  is  very  for- 
ward in  his  books  and  behaves  so  well  in  general  as  to  gain  at  least  the 
approbation  of  a partial  father.” 

The  son  to  whom  the  elder  Laurens  referred  was  none  other  than 
John,  born  in  Charles  Town  on  October  28,  1754,  the  first  of  Laurens’ 
sons  to  conquer  the  treacherous  diseases  of  childhood  and  live  on  to 
maturity.  Graced  with  a virile  beauty  of  face  and  body,  even  as  a 
child,  and  possessed  of  an  astounding  degree  of  intelligence  which  far 
exceeded  that  of  his  playmates,  John  Laurens  was  imbued,  moreover, 
with  a fiercely  enterprising  and  absolutely  fearless  spirit.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  understand  how  a child  measuring  up  to  this  description 
would  endear  itself  to  a man  of  the  father’s  nobility  of  character  and 
refinement  of  tastes.  Laurens,  Sr.,  loved  his  other  children,  but  John, 
the  eldest  boy,  was  his  darling.  Although  unblessed  with  “the  sight,” 
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he  felt  that  a dazzling  future  spread  out  before  this  child  of  his,  so 
endowed  with  talent  and  beauty.  Thinking  of  his  own  success  and 
career  in  the  field  of  business,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel  that 
such  a matter-of-fact,  routine  existence  would  be  good  enough  for 
John.  Simply  and  incoherently,  he  sensed  the  child’s  latent  power, 
and  earnestly  remarked  that  his  John  had  “more  genius  than  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a merchant”  like  himself. 

John,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  innocent  of  all  these  serious  thoughts 
for  his  future  success  in  life,  passed  his  early  years  in  the  carefree  man- 
ner characteristic  of  a natural,  unspoiled,  and  healthy  child.  Up  until 
the  spring  of  the  year  1764,  he  and  his  little  sister,  Martha,  expended 
all  their  combined  energy  in  satisfying  their  zest  for  play,  by  gambol- 
ing about  the  garden  of  their  comfortable  home,  located  just  below 
Broad  Street.  To  the  children,  this  garden  was  as  good  a playground 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  town.  To  the  senior  Laurenses,  however,  the 
house  was  a gathering  place  for  shadowy  and  ghostly  memories  of 
tragedies,  some  actual,  and  some  not  quite  realized,  such  as  the  near 
burial  of  little  Martha,  pronounced  dead  of  the  smallpox  in  her 
infancy,  and  placed  in  an  open  window  pending  interment,  only  to  be 
discovered  revived  by  the  fresh  air,  and  rescued  in  the  nick  of  time 
from  a harrowing  death. 

With  the  steady  growth  of  their  wealth  fast  becoming  an  assured 
thing,  the  Laurenses  soon  found  themselves  in  a position  to  purchase 
land,  and  erect  a sturdy,  spacious  house  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
Charles  Town,  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  Ansonboro,  and  patron- 
ized by  the  socially  elect  of  the  peninsula.  To  the  children,  John  and 
Martha,  the  new  place  offered  many  distractions  and  diversions. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  four-acre  garden  which  their 
father  magically  reclaimed  from  mere  swampland,  and  transformed 
into  well-ordered  productivity.  Imported  olive  trees  and  innumerable 
fig  trees  invited  the  youngsters  to  clamber  in  their  sturdy  branches  and 
picnic  on  their  fruit,  while  their  lovely,  tired  mother  tended  the  flow- 
ers, in  the  few  moments  she  was  spared  the  care  of  babies. 

After  a romp  in  the  great  garden,  and  worn  out  by  almost  unin- 
terrupted play,  nothing  appealed  more  to  young  John  and  his  little 
sister  than  a visit  to  the  cool  library,  where  their  father’s  numerous 
volumes  were  lined  up  row-on-row,  like  so  many  square  soldiers, 
behind  the  glistening,  octagonal  panes  of  the  mahogany  shelves.  The 
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baby  Henry,  secure  in  his  cradle,  was  necessarily  deprived  of  this 
immense  enjoyment.  He  was,  however,  to  know  even  greater  delights. 

The  riches  of  the  elder  Laurens,  known  at  home  and  abroad  as  an 
astute,  though  honest,  commission  merchant,  trader  and  slave  factor, 
accumulated  apace.  On  June  4,  1762,  this  wealth  enabled  him  to 
attain  the  realization  of  a long-nourished  hope  and  ambition — the 
ownership  of  a plantation.  On  that  day  Mepkin  Plantation  was  pur- 
chased, and  as  soon  as  practicable,  Henry  Laurens  moved  his  family  to 
this  beautiful  estate,  situated  high  up  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Cooper 
River,  some  twenty-nine  miles  north  of  Charles  Town,  and  embracing 
about  3,000  acres  of  lovely  woodlands,  dotted  with  magnificent  oaks, 
and  emblazoned  with  a wanton  display  of  native  flowers  and  blossom- 
ing vines. 

For  the  next  eight  years,  the  growing  Laurens  children  enjoyed  all 
the  luxuries  of  a plantation  winter  home.  The  slim,  well-knit  John 
was  taught,  under  his  father’s  observant  eye,  all  the  manly  sports  and 
social  accomplishments  expected  of  a young  Carolina  gentleman  of 
the  aristocracy,  whose  obvious  lot  was  to  become,  one  day,  master 
of  his  father’s  great  chain  of  plantations,  of  which  Mepkin  had  been 
but  the  original  link.  Riding,  fencing  and  dancing  were  mastered  by 
the  handsome  boy,  under  the  direction  of  private  tutors. 

Life  appeared  absurdly  beautiful  and  untroubled  to  the  young  fel- 
low when  the  sudden  starkness  of  death  engulfed  Mepkin.  His  mother 
died  on  May  22,  1770,  one  month  after  having  given  birth  to  another 
baby  girl,  promptly  named  Eleanor  in  her  honor.  Henry  Laurens 
and  his  children  remained  in  a kind  of  stupor  for  months  after  the 
loss  of  their  sweet-tempered,  generous  and  uncomplaining  wife  and 
mother.  Friends  of  Laurens,  Sr.,  no  doubt  chided  him  about  his  long- 
protracted  mourning,  and  pointed  out  various  young  Charles  Town 
beauties  who  would  make  lovely,  and  lively  (if  empty-headed)  help- 
mates. Young  John  Laurens’  father,  however,  possessed  a singleness 
of  heart,  second  only  in  magnitude  to  his  noteworthy  singleness  of 
purpose. 

Eleanor  Ball  had  won  his  love  at  first  sight,  one  evening  at  Com- 
ing-Tee Plantation.  This  original  affection,  he  said,  she  had  carried 
with  her  to  the  grave.  His  most  intimate  acquaintances  were  advised 
that  he  had  absolutely  no  intention  of  furnishing  his  children  with  a 
stepmother,  and  thereby  jeopardizing  not  only  their  respect,  but  even 
their  utter  devotion  to  himself.  He  alone,  he  announced,  would  serve 
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the  children  in  the  manifold  capacity  of  “father,  mother,  nurse,  tutor 
and  companion.” 

While  others  looked  on  astounded,  therefore,  Henry  Laurens, 
realizing  that  such  a Herculean  undertaking  would  consume  consid- 
erable time,  and  reassured  as  to  his  financial  independence  by  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  his  plantations,  retired  from  all  active  business,  to 
supervise  the  education  of  his  three  sons,  John,  Henry,  and  Jimmy. 

Having  long  been  accustomed  to  decry  the  restricted  educational 
facilities  of  the  Colonial  system  as  a thing  unproductive  of  results, 
Laurens  in  a letter  bearing  the  date  January  n,  1770,  lamented  the 
fact  that  he  must  bundle  his  children  off  abroad,  to  learn  their  A B C’s 
and  “a  little  Latin.”  Although  he  deplored  the  laxity  and  license  of 
the  Mother  Country,  England,  he  nevertheless  resolved  to  risk  the 
contamination  of  his  children’s  morals,  by  settling  them  in  a suitable 
school  in  London,  while  he  himself  should  take  up  residence  nearby, 
in  order  to  watch  over  them,  and  ward  off  lurking  evil. 

Scarlet  fever,  however,  for  a time  delayed  Laurens’  plans.  Going 
the  rounds  of  the  family,  it  attacked  John,  affectionately  called 
“Jacky”  by  his  fond  parent,  and  the  other  children,  not  even  sparing 
the  father.  The  recently  acquired  baby  Eleanor  was  alone  untainted. 
By  April,  1771,  the  affairs  of  the  family  were  again  in  order,  and  John 
Laurens  saw  his  younger  brother  Henry  packed  off  to  London,  in  care 
of  the  captain  of  a vessel  bearing  the  delightful  name  of  “Indian 
King.” 

Henry,  it  turned  out,  was  to  go  to  live  with,  and  study  under,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Clarke,  of  Islington,  London.  Soon  after,  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1771,  John  and  the  little  Jimmy,  accompanied  by  their  remain- 
ing parent,  followed  by  boat,  setting  sail  from  New  York  and  reaching 
Falmouth  after  a twenty-nine  day  voyage.  The  Rev.  Richard  Clarke, 
however,  did  not  prove  particularly  gifted,  or  satisfactory  as  a teacher, 
so  Henry  Laurens  transferred  John  and  Henry  to  a school  in  Geneva 
in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1772. 

There  John  Laurens  passed  two  years  of  serious  study  amidst 
great  natural  beauty,  excellent  companions  and  a noticeable  dearth  of 
theatres  or  gaming  establishments,  such  indulgences  being  scorned  by 
the  austere  and  wholly  moral  inhabitants  of  independent  and  republican 
little  Geneva.  John’s  charm  and  good  looks  soon  won  for  him  friends 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  school,  and  he  was  “taken  notice  of  in  sev- 
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eral  polite  families,”  all  of  which  greatly  pleased  his  father,  who 
gladly  advanced  him  enough  money  to  return  all  courtesies  received. 
For  this  reason,  Laurens,  Sr.,  wrote  Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  a close 
friend,  that  whereas  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a year  would  see 
a young  man  through  Geneva,  clothing  included,  John’s  education 
usually  cost  him  about  two  hundred  pounds. 

John  Laurens,  once  launched  upon  his  Geneva  studies,  did  not  only 
learn  “a  little  Latin.”  In  fact,  his  program  was  so  crowded  with 
Greek,  French,  physics,  history,  fencing,  riding,  and  reading  the  civil 
law  (to  name  only  a few  of  his  subjects)  that  he  had  an  agreement 
with  his  classmates  that  “visiting”  one  another  would  be  strictly  an 
afternoon  affair.  His  father  delighted  him  by  an  occasional  visit, 
but  seemed  to  prefer  Westminster,  London,  as  a place  of  residence, 
and  The  Carolina  Coffee  House  as  a place  of  rendezvous  where  he 
might  meet  and  talk  for  hours  on  end  with  business  acquaintances,  or 
Members  of  Parliament,  or,  better  still,  his  friend,  William  Manning, 
the  banker. 

In  1772,  John  Laurens  announced  to  his  father  his  definite  inten- 
tion of  taking  up  the  study  of  law,  with  a view  toward  becoming  a 
barrister.  Now  a serious  young  fellow  of  eighteen,  possessed  of  an 
intelligence  ordinarily  seen  among  men  of  twenty-five  or  so,  John 
delighted  his  parent  with  this,  perhaps  not  wholly  unexpected,  news, 
and  shortly  received  from  his  father  the  gift  of  a copy  of  Blackstone, 
to  be  read  in  his  free  moments.  In  October,  1774,  John  moved  to 
London,  to  enter  upon  his  legal  studies,  and  the  younger  boys  were 
placed  in  nearby  schools,  so  as  to  be  near  their  older  brother.  Affairs 
had  assumed  a threatening  aspect  back  in  the  Colonies,  meanwhile.  A 
strange  tea  party  was  in  progress  back  in  Boston,  and  writing  of  this 
incident  to  his  friend  George  Appleby,  Henry  Laurens  said:  “I  won’t 
say  the  people  have  proceeded  too  far  in  drowning  and  forcing  back 
the  tea;  possibly  it  may  prove  to  have  been  the  most  effectual  and 
therefore  wisest  method;  but  at  present  I commend  the  proceeding  at 
Charles  Town  in  preference  to  all  the  rest:  the  consignees  refuse  the 
commissions;  the  people  will  not  purchase  the  commodity;  it  must 
remain  in  store  and  perish  or  be  returned  at  the  expense  of  those  who 
sent  it.” 

“Mischief  is  hatching  for  us,”  he  wrote  his  brother  James.  “The 
King  is  very  angry — the  whole  ministerial  band  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  America.  What  will  come  forth  is  yet  uncertain.” 
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It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  war  was  in  the  offing. 
Henry  Laurens,  feeling  that  his  sons  were  safe,  and  regarding  his 
country’s  needs  as  paramount  to  his  personal  desires,  bid  his  children 
goodby,  and  took  ship  for  America,  on  November  7,  1774,  sailing 
from  Falmouth,  and  arriving  in  Charleston  thirty-four  days  later. 
With  this  separation  between  the  father  and  his  beloved  eldest  son, 
there  sprang  up  a need  for  communication,  and  the  famous  corre- 
spondence between  John  Laurens  and  his  patriot  father  came  into 
being.  In  January,  1775,  John  Laurens  was  filled  with  pride  when 
his  father  became  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  a sincere 
tribute  to  his  worth. 

While  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Middle  Temple,  John  Laurens 
often  took  time  off  to  visit  his  father’s  friend  and  banker,  William 
Manning,  at  whose  delightful  home  on  the  fashionable  street  of  St. 
Mary  Axe,  he  always  felt  welcome,  and  never  failed  to  find  an  appre- 
ciative audience.  During  one  of  these  occasional  visits,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Manning’s  attractive  young  daughter,  Martha,  and  the 
sudden  friendship  which  sprang  up  between  the  two  young  people 
delighted  the  good  Mr.  Manning.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  English  girl  and  the  handsome  young  American  Templar  fell  pas- 
sionately in  love.  Whether  or  not  John  Laurens’  feeling  for  Martha 
Manning  ever  amounted  to  anything  more  serious  than  a mere  youth- 
ful infatuation,  will  never  be  known.  The  fact  that  Martha  Man- 
ning’s affection  for  her  dashing  lover  fell  little  short  of  sheer  adora- 
tion, is  generally  accepted  as  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

However,  their  idyll,  prosaic  as  it  may  have  been,  was  cut  short 
by  America’s  troubles  with  England,  and  the  ensuing  warfare.  Close 
to  Martha,  and  enjoying  to  the  full  her  happy  companionship,  John 
Laurens  was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  take  his  mind  off  his  country’s 
difficulties  and  his  beloved  father’s  efforts  in  her  behalf.  Longing  to 
prove  of  some  service  to  the  Revolutionary  cause,  he  wrote  his  parent, 
requesting  his  permission  to  forsake  his  law  studies  and  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  join  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  Henry  Laurens, 
however,  was  not  easily  persuaded. 

John  was  told  to  complete  his  law  course,  while  Laurens,  Sr.,  wrote 
the  boy’s  uncle  James,  stating  in  severest  terms  that  “If  these  reflec- 
tions prevail  not  over  him,  nothing  will — he  must  have  his  own  way 
and  I must  be  content  with  the  reflection,  that  I had  a son.”  Here, 
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Henry  Laurens’  parental  love  and  fear  of  losing  a son  in  the  gather- 
ing storm,  for  an  instant  displaced  his  patriotic  fervour. 

John,  however,  was  an  obedient  son.  He  ceased,  after  a while, 
to  implore  his  father’s  permission  to  return  to  America,  and  contented 
himself  with  following  the  course  of  events  as  recorded  in  the  “South 
Carolina  Gazettes,”  true  temperatures  of  the  changing  situation  being 
duly  recorded  in  these  political  thermometers  which  were  forwarded 
him  from  Charles  Town.  On  Tuesday,  September  26,  1775,  the 
“Gazette”  bore  the  following  interesting,  but  innocent  advertisement: 

The  Subscriber  takes  this  Method  to  inform  the  Public,  that  he 
has  taken  a House  in  King-street,  between  Queen  and  Broad-streets , 
where  he  intends  carrying  on  the  Peruke  Making  and  Hair  Dress- 
ing Business.  He  flatters  himself  that  he  shall  be  able  to  give  satis- 
faction to  those  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  that  shall  please  to  favour  him 
with  their  Custom,  which  will  be  thankfully  received  by  their  Humble 
Servant.  Richard  Bell. 

By  Tuesday,  October  3,  1775,  however,  the  “Gazette”  had 
assumed  a more  bellicose  attitude,  as  far  as  its  advertisements  went. 
The  following  is  illustrative : 

Charles  Town,  September  21,  1775 

The  Butchers  in  the  Beef-Market  having  laboured  under  great 
Inconveniences  for  some  Time  past,  on  Account  of  the  long  Credits 
they  are  obliged  to  give  their  Customers,  Do  now  give  this  public 
Notice,  in  Order  to  prevent  a total  Stop  of  the  Town’s  being  supplied 
with  fresh  Beef,  which  must  be  the  Case  soon,  for  the  Want  of  Money, 
Cattle  being  a Cash  Article,  that  they  request  every  Person  will,  in 
future,  bring  Ready  Money  to  Market. 

Judging  from  two  resolutions  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  pub- 
lished in  the  “South  Carolina  Gazette”  for  Tuesday,  October  17, 
1775,  serious  disturbances  and  disorders  were  expected  momentarily. 

In  one  instance  the  Congress 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Par- 
ishes of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Michael,  when  they  attend  Divine  Service 
in  Places  of  Public  Worship,  to  take  with  them  their  Fire-Arms  and 
Ammunition.  By  Order  of  the  Congress 

Peter  Timothy 

Secretary. 
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In  another  instance,  the  Council  of  Safety,  a sub-division  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  dedicated  to  the  sacred  duty  of  keeping  the 
citizens  in  a state  of  armed  preparedness, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended,  and  it  is  hereby  recommended 
to  Merchants,  Shop-Keepers,  and  others,  having  Goods,  Wares,  and 
Merchandize  in  Charles-Town,  that  they  do  forthwith  remove  the 
same  to  Places  of  Security  in  the  Country. 

By  Order  of  the  Council  of  Safety 

Peter  Timothy,  Secretary. 

John  Laurens  could  scarcely  restrain  his  patriotic  fervour.  Per- 
mission for  his  return  to  America  was  long  in  arriving,  but  come  it  did, 
in  October,  1776.  The  youthful  patriot,  then  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  was  overwhelmed  with  joy,  but  his  English  sweetheart  was 
speechless  with  grief,  at  the  prospect  of  parting.  John  Laurens  could 
not  bear  to  see  a woman  suffer.  Without  even  seeking  his  father’s 
blessing,  he  married  her,  secretly,  breaking  the  news  to  his  new  father- 
in-law  only  on  October  25,  shortly  before  taking  ship  for  America. 

The  first  information  the  Laurens  family  had  of  this  unexpected 
turn  of  events  was  John’s  letter  to  his  uncle,  James  Laurens,  in 
England : 

I should  inform  you  of  an  important  change  in  my  circumstances — 
Pity  has  obliged  me  to  marry — but  a consideration  of  the  duty  which 
I owe  to  my  country  made  me  choose  a clandestine  celebration,  lest  the 
father  should  insist  upon  my  stay  in  this  country  as  a condition  of  the 
marriage  . . . . , and  I have  this  morning  disclosed  the  affair  to 
Mr.  Manning  in  plain  terms — reserving  to  myself  the  right  of  fulfill- 
ing the  more  important  engagements  to  my  country.  It  may  be  con- 
venient on  some  accounts  that  the  matter  should  be  kept  secret  till  you 
hear  next  from  me,  & you  will  oblige  me  by  keeping  it  so. 

The  extreme  difficulties  of  communication  with  America  prevented 
John  Laurens  from  advising  his  parent  of  his  newly-acquired  wife 
until  October  26,  1776,  when  he  wrote  his  father  about  his  marriage 
to  Mr.  Manning’s  daughter,  adding  that  Laurens,  Sr.,  might  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  a grandfather,  before  very  long.  Laurens’  child, 
a daughter,  christened  Frances  Eleanor,  was  born  a few  months  later, 
and  in  the  early  weeks  of  January,  1777,  he  bid  farewell  to  his  young 
wife  and  her  new  baby,  and  started  off  on  the  first  part  of  his  trip 
back  to  Charles  Town,  where  he  planned  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Revolutionary  cause. 
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John  White,  a young  Philadelphian  friend,  accompanied  Laurens 
in  his  travels.  First  they  visited  Paris  and  called  on  Franklin,  intently 
observing  meanwhile  France’s  attitude  toward  America.  A French 
vessel  then  bore  them  toward  their  objective,  and  after  a circuitous 
voyage  of  some  sixty-five  days,  during  the  course  of  which  their  ship 
was  searched  by  the  British  vessel  “Thetis,”  they  sailed  into  Charles 
Town  harbor  on  April  15. 

The  dashing  young  Laurens  and  his  friend,  John  White,  lost  no 
time  in  offering  their  services  to  the  Continental  Army,  and  were 
immediately  and  thankfully  absorbed  into  the  Revolutionary  forces 
and  sent  North  to  join  Washington’s  troops.  George  Washington,  no 
doubt  through  his  friendship  for  the  father,  gave  John  Laurens  a 
splendid  position  on  his  staff  as  aide-de-camp  and  confidential  secre- 
tary. Although  Laurens  may  have  secured  this  enviable  situation 
mainly  because  his  father  was  the  great  and  influential  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  he  nevertheless  succeeded  in  holding  down 
his  job  through  sheer  merit  and  personal  ability.  General  Washing- 
ton and  his  young  aide  soon  became  fast  friends,  and  Laurens  was,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  Washington’s  ardent  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter, serving  him  loyally  and  severely  punishing  any  of  the  general’s 
detractors  that  came  within  sabre’s  length. 

“Intrepidity  bordering  on  rashness,”  was  the  only  fault  that  the 
general  had  to  find  with  his  handsome  aide.  In  the  battle  of  German- 
town, John  Laurens  gave  a bold  exhibition  of  his  daring  when,  with 
the  help  of  Major  Louis  Fleury,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  “dar- 
ingly attempted  to  fire”  the  Chew  mansion.  “Since  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,” Laurens  wrote  his  father,  “I  have  no  longer  been  a super- 
numerary.” The  results  were  disheartening,  however,  as  their 
endeavors  were  in  vain,  and  Laurens  was  paid  for  his  troubles  by  the 
receipt  of  a terrific  shoulder  wound  and  the  tragic  news  of  the  death  of 
his  friend,  John  White,  in  the  same  engagement. 

On  January  10,  1777,  Henry  Laurens  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  at  York,  and  on  July  21,  1777, 
he  formally  assumed  his  duties,  having  quit  his  Carolina  estate  only 
after  great  persuasion  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  believed 
that  he  would  prove  of  invaluable  aid  as  a member  of  the  Congress. 
Late  in  October,  1777,  John  Hancock,  President  of  that  august  body, 
resigned,  and  Henry  Laurens  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  his  chair 
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on  November  I,  1777.  John  Laurens,  at  Washington’s  headquarters, 
was  duly  advised  of  the  enormous  honor  and  responsibility  conferred 
upon  his  parent,  and  rejoiced  inwardly  as  he  foresaw  the  possibilities 
of  rendering  his  general  untold  assistance  through  this  unexpected  and 
direct  link  with  Congress.  On  November  8,  1777,  he  wrote  his  father, 
saying  that 

His  Excellency  detains  James  in  order  to  write  by  him  to  Congress 
— I congratulate  you,  upon  your  succession  to  the  Presidentship,  tho’ 
we  shall  not  know  you  in  that  capacity  at  Head  Quarters  till  you  are 
announced. 

Permit  me  to  say,  that  I have  the  honour  to  be  with  as  much 
respect  for  your  public  station,  as  any  citizen  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  an  increasing  flow  of  filial  affection, 

Your  dutiful  son, 

John  Laurens. 

Henceforward,  all  letters  from  Laurens  to  his  father  bore  the 
address:  “The  Honble  Henry  Laurens  Esqr.  President  of  Congress, 
York.” 

Laurens’  duties  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Washington  were  mani- 
fold, and  these  demands  upon  his  time,  together  with  his  frequent 
engagements  in  active  warfare,  make  the  regularity  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  his  father  all  the  more  remarkable.  “When  an  opportunity 
offers,”  he  wrote  from  Wampoles,  “however  little  I have  to  communi- 
cate, my  desire  of  conversing  with  you  leads  me  to  take  up  the  pen  at 
all  events.”  His  letters,  however,  though  often  brightened  by  inter- 
esting personal  news  or  anecdotes,  nevertheless  were  for  the  most  part 
written  in  a most  serious  vein,  and  oftentimes  gave  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  timely  warnings  to  his  father,  days  in  advance  of  receipt  of 
the  same  information  by  Congress  through  the  usual  channels  of 
communication. 

His  correspondence  with  his  wife,  though  not  so  frequent,  was 
dutifully  maintained.  “I  accomplished  a letter  to  Mrs.  Laurens,”  he 
wrote  his  father  from  Whitemarsh  Camp,  “which  I enclose  to  Mr. 
Gervais  to  be  forwarded,  giving  him  for  his  pains  as  much  news  as  I 
could  recollect  and  commit  hastily  to  paper,  and  what  will  be  a treasure 
to  him  as  a newsmonger,  Humphrey’s  ‘Gazette’  of  the  25th.”  Again 
and  again  he  would  refer  to  receipt  of  letters  from  his  wife  which 
“contained  nothing  new.” 
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On  December  15,  1777,  however,  John  Laurens  wrote  his  father 
that  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Laurens;  “the 
last  dated,”  he  said,  “gives  me  a title  to  expect  her  arrival  in  Carolina 
in  company  with  Mr.  Blake’s  family.”  Henry  Laurens,  as  anxious  for 
his  own  family  to  return  to  America  as  he  was  to  see  John  reunited  to 
his  wife  and  child,  wrote  his  favorite  son  on  December  20  that  he  had 
conceived  “a  project”  for  “bringing  our  whole  families  to  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York  before  the  end  of  April.”  This  proposed  plan, 
however,  did  not  materialize. 

On  December  17,  1777,  Washington  opened  winter  quarters  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania,  a diminutive  village  about  twenty-four 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  the  selection  of  the  site  being  determined 
by  two  factors : the  ease  with  which  it  might  be  defended  by  the  1 1 ,000 
American  troops  encamped  there,  and  its  proximity  to  York,  where 
the  Continental  Congress  was  in  session,  and  might  be  afforded  pro- 
tection upon  short  notice.  The  winter  was  indeed  one  of  waiting  and 
suffering,  until  the  milder  weather  might  return  and  enable  hostilities 
to  be  recommenced.  Meanwhile  the  army  was  in  rags,  as  a result  of 
the  ravages  of  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  food 
supplies  were  running  lower  with  the  passage  of  time. 

John  Laurens,  back  in  August,  had  written  his  father  saying  that 
he  would  “be  obliged  to  use  your  horses  and  servant  farther  on — 
there  having  been  no  possibility  of  supplying  myself  with  these  articles 
here.  Shrewsbury  says  his  hat  was  violently  taken  from  him  by  some 
soldiers,  as  he  was  carrying  his  horses  to  water.  If  James  will  be 
so  good  as  to  send  him  his  old  laced  hat  by  the  bearer,  I hope  he  will 
take  better  care  of  it.”  Now,  with  the  coming  of  the  savage  winter 
common  to  the  region  in  which  the  army  lay  encamped,  he  again  felt 
obliged  to  ask  his  father’s  assistance  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  the 
needs  of  his  man  and  himself.  “Berry,”  he  wrote,  referring  to  Shrews- 
berry  affectionately,  “received  a hunting  shirt  and  a check  shirt.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  him  winter  clothes,  I believe  he  can 
do  without.” 

Valley  Forge,  without  winter  clothes  of  the  most  impenetrable 
materials  taxes  the  imagination;  without  winter  things  of  any  descrip- 
tion it  would  have  been  unbearable.  “I  have  but  one  pair  of  breeches 
that  are  wearable,”  John  Laurens  warned  his  generous  parent.  “If 
James  can  possibly  procure  me  some  white  cloth  to  reinforce  me  in 
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this  article,  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  me.”  And  again,  he  declared, 
“I  have  to  thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  two  shirts,  and  a piece  of 
scarlet  cloth.  I wrote  to  James  for  some  hair  powder  and  pomatum, 
but  received  only  the  latter  with  a comb.” 

“As  I am  upon  the  subject  of  dress,  it  will  not  be  premature  to 
inform  you  that  if  you  should  command  me  to  remain  in  my  present 
station,  blue  and  buff  cloth,  lining,  twist,  yellow  flat  double  gilt  but- 
tons sufficient  to  make  me  a uniform  suit,  will  be  wanted;  besides, 
corded  dimity  for  waistcoats  and  breeches  against  the  opening  of  the 
campaign;  and  I must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  write  to  some  friend 
in  South  Carolina  to  procure  me  these  articles. 

“A  pair  of  gold  epaulettes  and  a saddle  cloth  may  be  added  if  not 
too  expensive.” 

A little  later  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Laurens  wrote  his  busy 
parent  that  he  had  received  his  letter  “with  the  very  seasonal  supply 
of  buff  cloth,  which,  that  I may  not  disgrace  the  relation  in  which  I 
stand  to  the  President  of  Congress,  and  the  Commander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  by  an  unworthy  appearance,  shall  be 
immediately  converted  to  proper  use.  My  obligation  is  the  greater, 
as  my  want  was  more  pressing.  The  necessity  of  the  case  can  only 
plead  my  excuse  for  intruding  such  minutious  objects  on  a mind  filled 
with  the  interests  of  a great  empire.” 

Other  things,  however,  were  on  John  Laurens’  mind  besides 
clothes,  which  his  patriot-father  gladly  supplied  him,  rather  than  have 
him  draw  a salary.  Human  suffering  surrounded  him. 

“We  have  lately  been  in  a most  alarming  situation  for  want  of 
provisions,”  he  wrote  his  father  on  February  17,  1778.  “The  sol- 
diers were  scarcely  restrained  from  mutiny  by  the  eloquence  and  man- 
agement of  our  officers.  Those  who  are  employed  to  feed  us,  either 
for  want  of  knowledge  or  for  want  of  activity  or  both,  never  furnish 
supplies  adequate  to  our  wants.” 

“The  carcasses  of  horses  about  the  camp,  and  the  deplorable  lean- 
ness of  those  which  still  crawl  in  existence,  speak  the  want  of  forage 
equal  to  that  of  human  food.” 

“The  number  of  men  unfit  for  duty  by  reason  of  their  nakedness,” 
he  wrote,  “the  number  sick  in  hospitals,  and  present  under  innocula- 
tion,  certainly  emaciate  the  effective  column  in  our  returns.” 

“Winter  campaigns  it  is  said  are  ominous  to  the  best  appointed 
and  best  disciplined  armies,”  he  reassured  his  father,  and  was  grief 
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stricken  to  hear  that  his  father  was  in  great  pain,  presumably  from  an 
attack  of  the  gout. 

“The  pain  arising  from  your  malady,”  the  son  declared,  “must  be 
aggravated  by  its  happening  at  a time  when  you  have  the  most  impor- 
tant public  affairs  on  your  mind,  but  I hope  it  will  neither  be  so  durable 
nor  so  grievous  as  you  seem  to  expect.” 

Henry  Laurens’  sufferings  continued,  however,  over  a long  period 
of  time,  and  were  the  subject  of  innumerable  solicitous  inquiries  from 
his  devoted  son.  Then,  as  if  to  lend  a little  excitement  to  the  dull 
atmosphere  of  the  uncomfortable  winter  quarters,  that  unpardonable 
bit  of  intrigue  against  the  great  Washington,  known  today  as  the  Con- 
way Cabal,  broke  out.  John  Laurens’  information  on  the  subject  was 
secured  at  first  hand,  and  he  was  able  to  pass  on  to  Congress  numerous 
helpful  hints  and  timely  warnings,  through  the  medium  of  his  corre- 
spondence with  its  President,  his  father. 

Back  on  January  i,  1778,  John  Laurens  had  advised  his  parent 
that  “The  promotion  of  Gen1.  Conway  has  given  almost  universal 
disgust.  His  military  knowledge  and  experience  may  fit  him  for  the 
office  of  inspector-general,  but  the  right  of  seniority  violated,  without 
any  remarkable  services  done  to  justify  it,  has  given  a deep  wound  in 
the  line  of  brigadiers.” 

Thomas  Conway’s  proposed  promotion  to  major-general  in  the 
fall  of  1777  had  been  strictly  opposed  by  General  Washington,  who, 
like  John  Laurens,  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  unjust  to  older  and 
abler  officers.  Conway,  as  far  as  Washington  could  determine,  was 
more  or  less  of  a braggart.  Realizing  Washington’s  feelings  in  the 
matter,  Conway  proceeded  to  make  offers  of  resignation  from  the 
army,  but  the  Continental  Congress,  in  order  to  pacify  him,  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation,  and  he  was  made,  through  the  influence  of  a 
group  of  friends,  not  only  a full-fledged  major-general,  but  inspector- 
general  as  well. 

Encouraged  by  this  exhibition  of  political  prowess,  Conway  had 
been  bold  enough  to  write  General  Gates,  saying  that  “Heaven  has  been 
determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a weak  general  and  bad  counsel- 
lors would  have  ruined  it.”  This  personal  insult  was  instantly  made 
known  to  his  Excellency,  General  Washington,  by  close  friends,  and 
as  John  Laurens  put  it : 

The  Gen1  immediately  copied  the  contents  of  the  paper,  introduc- 
ing them  with  sir , and  concluding  with,  “I  am  your  humble  serv1,”  and 
sent  this  copy  in  form  of  a letter  to  Gen1  Conway. 
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This  drew  an  answer  in  which  he  first  attempts  to  deny  the  fact, 
and  then  in  a most  shameless  manner,  to  explain  away  the  word  weak- 
ness. The  perplexity  of  his  style,  and  evident  insincerity  of  his  com- 
pliments, betray  his  real  sentiments  and  expose  his  guilt. 

Thus  a conspiracy  to  oust  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies  was  unearthed,  as  well  as  a counter-plot  to  sup- 
ply his  vacancy  with  Gates,  the  victor  of  Saratoga.  When  confronted 
with  proof  of  their  guilt  the  conspirators  in  Congress  took  to  cover, 
and  Washington’s  position  remained  unquestioned.  Later  on,  in  the 
summer,  the  entire  matter  was  successfully  concluded. 

“Mr.  Conway’s  conduct  irritates  but  does  not  surprise  me,”  John 
Laurens  wrote  his  father,  upon  learning  that  Conway  had  again 
offered  to  resign,  and  been  graciously  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
Congress. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  with  respect  to  his  resignation,”  he  con- 
tinued, “is,  that  he  expected  to  have  been  solicited  to  remain  in  the 
service,  and  to  have  made  a great  bustle,  and  increased  his  importance 
— As  for  fighting,  I know  by  what  I saw  at  German  Town,  that  his 
stomach  is  not  so  keen  set  for  it  as  he  pretends — but  his  friends,  Gates, 
and  Mifflin,  sacrificed  him  at  a time  when  he  least  expected  it.  How- 
ever he  has  fairly  undone  himself,  and  will  be  treated  with  that  con- 
tempt which  he  deserves.  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  communicating 
this  matter  to  the  General.” 

John  Laurens’  beloved  general’s  troubles,  however,  were  by  no 
means  terminating  simultaneously  with  the  Cabal.  In  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  fought  at  Freehold,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  first  engagement  tackled  by  Washington  after  his  forces,  weakened 
by  the  privations  of  the  winter,  had  been  whipped  back  into  shape  by 
the  Baron  von  Steuben,  another  unpleasantry  occurred.  Only  on  June 
16,  1778,  John  Laurens  had  written  his  father  with  pride  that,  as  was 
most  fitting,  a “Mr.  De  Cottineau  has  presented  the  General  with  a 
very  elegant  plumage  set  in  gold,  with  this  celebrated  address  of 
Henry  4th  of  France  to  his  soldiers  engraved  on  it: 

Ne  perdez  pas  de  vue  mon  Panache  blanc:  vous  le  trouverez 
toujours  au  Chemin  de  l’honneur  et  de  la  victoire.  (Don’t  lose  sight 
of  my  white  plumage,  you  will  ever  find  it  in  the  road  which  leads  to 
honor  and  victory.) 
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Washington’s  final  victory  at  Monmouth  on  June  29,  1778,  proved 
the  aptness  of  the  engraved  quotation,  and  discovered  another  traitor 
in  the  person  of  General  Charles  Lee. 

The  “situation  of  the  two  armies,”  John  Laurens  wrote  his  father, 
“was  as  follows:  Gen1  Washington,  with  the  main  body  of  our  army, 
was  at  4 miles  from  English  Town.  Gen1  Lee,  with  a chosen  advanced 
corps,  was  at  that  town.” 

Lee  had  orders  to  advance  and  attack  the  British  under  Clinton, 
but,  without  warning,  his  troops  were  seen  to  turn  and  retreat  amidst 
great  confusion.  Washington  saw  the  rout,  and  as  John  Laurens  said : 
“Fortunately  for  the  honour  of  the  army,  and  the  welfare  of  America, 
Gen1  Washington  met  the  troops  retreating  in  disorder,  and  without 
any  plan  to  make  an  opposition  ....  The  Gen1  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  this  unaccountable  retreat.  Mr.  Lee  indecently  replied 
that  the  attack  was  contrary  to  his  advice  and  opinion  in  council 
. ...”  so  “the  grenadiers  succeeded  to  the  attack.” 

“At  this  time,”  Laurens  wrote,  “my  horse  was  killed  under  me.” 
(He  made  no  mention  of  the  noteworthy  fact,  however,  that  he  him- 
self was  again  severely  wounded,  this  time  when  he  gallantly  placed 
himself  between  his  beloved  general  and  danger.)  “In  the  mean- 
time,” he  explained,  “Gen1  Lee  continued  retreating.  Gen1  Lee,  I 
think  must  be  tried  for  misconduct.  However,  as  this  is  a matter  not 
generally  known,  ’tho  it  seems  almost  universally  wished  for,  I would 
beg  of  you,  my  dear  father,  to  say  nothing  of  it.” 

General  Lee,  as  Laurens  foresaw,  was  brought  to  trial  in  due 
course.  In  fact,  he  encouraged  and  requested  a court  martial,  after 
addressing  a most  insulting  epistle  to  the  general,  demanding  that  he 
make  immediate  apology  for  the  words  he  had  employed,  while  repri- 
manding him  on  the  field  of  Monmouth.  Just  what  words  Washing- 
ton actually  addressed  to  Lee  will  probably  always  remain  a matter 
for  conjecture.  However,  it  is  to  be  believed  that  for  once  in  his  life 
Washington  roundly  cursed  a deserving  party,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he,  very  rightly,  curtly  refused  to  retract.  Lee,  thereupon, 
demanded  a court  martial,  got  one,  and,  contrary  to  his  personal 
expectations,  was  found  guilty  of  “disobedience  of  orders,  misbe- 
haviour before  the  enemy  and  disrespect  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.” 
His  punishment  was  suspension  from  command  for  a period  of 
twelve  months.  Charles  Lee,  however,  possessed  a quibbling  nature. 
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He  addressed  letter  after  letter  to  Congress,  deploring  his  mistreat- 
ment, and  on  December  3,  1778,  actually  dared  to  publish  a “Vindica- 
tion” of  his  behavior,  which  was  so  utterly  abusive  of  General  Wash- 
ington that  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Laurens  promptly  challenged 
Lee  to  a duel.  Charles  Lee  accepted  Laurens’  invitation,  and  almost 
immediately  thereafter  received  another  challenge  from  Anthony 
Wayne,  who,  unlike  Lee,  had  nobly  seconded  Washington’s  attack  at 
Monmouth. 

One  duel,  however,  proved  sufficient.  John  Laurens,  though 
slightly  wounded  himself,  had  the  intense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
his  skillful  and  nerveless  aim  had  resulted  in  mutilating  his  adversary 
to  such  a degree  that  acceptance  of  the  Wayne  challenge  was  out  of 
the  question.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  grace  to  commend 
Laurens’  gunplay,  and  the  effrontery  to  remark  that  he  “could  have 
hugged  the  boy”  (whom  Henry  Laurens,  no  doubt,  considered  a rash 
young  fool,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  never  fired  a shot 
in  any  of  his  numerous  duels,  preferring  to  let  his  opponents  take  pot 
shots  at  his  rotund  person,  which  so  unnerved  them  as  to  spoil  their 
aim) . 

“The  boy,”  now  twenty-four  years  of  age,  would  scarcely  have 
countenanced  such  intimacy  on  the  part  of  the  detested  Lee,  and  doubt- 
less dismissed  the  incident  from  his  mind  as  an  unsavory  but  necessary 
detail  in  his  army  life. 

More  important  and  weighty  subjects  demanded  Laurens’  atten- 
tion. The  war  was  progressing  but  slowly.  New  blood,  in  the  form 
of  fresh  forces,  should  be  injected  into  the  wearied  ranks,  and  if  the 
numbers  of  white  warriors  were  necessarily  limited,  wrhy  not  employ 
the  negroes,  John  Laurens  demanded  of  his  father. 

Henry  Laurens  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  his  son’s  sug- 
gestion to  enlist  the  services  of  slaves  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  but 
nevertheless  listened  patiently  as  the  plan  was  laid  before  him.  “The 
more  I reflect  upon  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  are  likely  to  attend 
the  completing  our  Continental  regiments,  the  more  anxiously  is  my 
mind  bent  upon  the  scheme,  which  I lately  communicated  to  you,”  he 
wrote  his  father  from  headquarters  on  February  2,  1778.  “I  barely 
hinted  to  you,  my  dearest  father,”  he  said  on  February  24,  “my  desire 
to  augment  the  Continental  forces  from  an  untried  source.  I wish  I had 
any  foundation  to  ask  for  an  extraordinary  addition  to  those  favours 
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which  I have  already  received  from  you.  I would  solicit  you  to  cede 
me  a number  of  your  able-bodied  men  slaves,  instead  of  leaving  me  a 
fortune.” 

As  John  Laurens  saw  it,  the  slave  owners  of  the  South  could  be 
called  upon  to  show  their  patriotism  by  donating  their  negroes  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  understanding  that  any  blacks  sur- 
viving the  war  would  be  declared  freemen  at  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. It  is  obvious  that  such  a project  would  not  warrant  universal 
enthusiasm,  or  appeal  to  the  planters  who  had  their  money  tied  up  in 
their  slaves,  and  their  plantations  dependent  upon  their  labors.  Henry 
Laurens,  great  patriot  that  he  was,  might  be  willing  to  give  up  some 
of  his  negroes  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  there  were  few 
men  who  could  measure  up  to  his  standards  when  it  came  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  utter  allegiance  to  his  country. 

However,  John  Laurens  declared  that  in  order  for  his  scheme  to 
succeed  he  must  have  large  numbers  of  black  men  to  build  up  a worth- 
while battalion. 

“The  more  of  these  I could  obtain,  the  better,”  he  said,  “but  forty 
might  be  a good  foundation  to  begin  upon. 

“It  is  a pity  that  some  such  plan  as  I propose  could  not  be  more 
extensively  executed  by  public  authority.  A well-chosen  body  of  5,000 
black  men,  properly  officered,  to  act  as  light  troops,  in  addition  to  our 
present  establishment,  might  give  us  a decisive  success  in  the  next 
campaign.” 

Henry  Laurens,  however,  proved  skeptical.  What  were  the  gen- 
eral’s views  on  the  subject,  he  asked  his  son.  “He,”  John  Laurens 
replied,  “is  convinced  that  the  numerous  tribes  of  blacks  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  continent  offer  a resource  to  us  that  should  not  be 
neglected”;  and  added,  “With  respect  to  my  particular  plan  he  only 
objects  to  it,  with  the  arguments  of  pity  for  a man  who  would  be  less 
rich  than  he  might  be.” 

However, 

I would  bring  about  a two-fold  good;  first,  I would  advance  those 
who  are  unjustly  deprived  of  the  rights  of  mankind  to  a state  which 
would  be  a proper  gradation  between  abject  slavery  and  perfect  lib- 
erty, and  besides  I would  reinforce  the  defenders  of  liberty  with  a 
number  of  gallant  soldiers. 
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I am  persuaded  that  if  I could  obtain  authority  for  the  purpose,  I 
would  have  a corps  of  such  men  trained,  uniformily  clad,  equip’d  and 
ready  in  every  respect  to  act  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign. 

The  ridicule  that  may  be  thrown  on  the  color,  I despise,  because  I 
am  sure  of  rendering  essential  service  to  my  country. 

“I  am  tired  of  the  languor  with  which  so  sacred  a war  as  this  is 
carried  on,”  young  Laurens  declared,  and  implored  his  father  to  write 
him  his  views  on  the  subject  so  uppermost  in  his  heart,  and  give  him  a 
“favorable  answer.” 

Henry  Laurens,  however,  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
that  men  accustomed  over  a long  period  of  years  to  utter  servitude 
could  suddenly  and  at  will  be  effectively  transformed  into  intelligent 
soldiers,  but  his  son  was  equally  sure  that  “this  trampled  people  have 
so  much  human  left  in  them,  as  to  be  capable  of  aspiring  to  the  rights 
of  men  by  noble  exertions,  if  some  friend  to  mankind  would  point  the 
road,  and  give  them  a prospect  of  success. 

“The  hope  that  will  spring  in  each  man’s  mind  respecting  his  own 
escape,”  he  declared,  “will  prevent  his  being  miserable. 

“Those  who  fall  in  battle  will  not  lose  much;  those  who  survive 
will  obtain  their  reward. 

“My  dearest  friend  and  father,”  he  wrote,  “I  hope  that  my  plan 
for  serving  my  country  and  the  oppressed  negro  race  will  not  appear 
to  you  the  chimera  of  a young  mind,  deceived  by  a false  appearance 
of  mortal  beauty,  but  a laudable  sacrifice  of  private  interest,  to  justice 
and  the  public  good.” 

So  hopeful  was  John  Laurens  of  finally  securing  his  father’s 
approval  and  assistance  in  the  proper  execution  of  his  black  project 
that  he  wrote  his  parent  that  if  he  secured  his  “leave,”  “My  uniform 
will  be  a white  field  (faced  with  red),  a color  which  is  easiest  kept 
clean,  and  will  form  a good  contrast  with  the  complexion  of  the  sol- 
diers.” Henry  Laurens,  however,  did  not  feel  that  he  could  look 
with  favor  upon  his  son’s  proposal  of  a black  battalion,  and  John, 
regarding  with  respect  the  maturer  vision  of  his  elder,  simply  stated 
that  it  would  be  presumption  on  his  part  to  “pursue  my  project  after 
what  you  have  said  upon  it.  I renounce  it  as  a thing  which  cannot 
be  sanctified  by  your  approbation.” 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  until  the  following  year, 
when  John  Laurens,  as  a member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature, 
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unsuccessfully  attempted  to  persuade  that  body  co  adopt  his  simple, 
but  far-sighted  plan. 

America,  however,  found  assistance  soon  forthcoming,  and  Laurens 
discovered  new  opportunities  for  distinguishing  himself  in  the  role  of 
a soldier,  while  news  of  his  father’s  contemplated  resignation  from  the 
Presidency  of  Congress  occasioned  fresh  worries.  “It  gives  me  the 
most  serious  concern,”  he  wrote,  “to  find  that  you  have  any  thoughts 
of  retiring  from  Congress.  That  body  collectively — it  is  a deplorable 
truth — has  fallen  into  disrepute.  Firm  and  disinterested  patriots  are 
more  than  ever  wanted.” 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Laurens  continued  to  put  his  affairs  in  order, 
prior  to  handing  in  his  resignation.  “I  am  grieved  that  you  persevere 
in  your  resolution  of  retiring  from  Congress,”  John  wrote.  “Your 
reelection  is  a testimony  of  the  good  opinion  of  your  countrymen,  and 
I think  it  is  needless  to  urge  the  necessity  of  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  the  number  of  able  and  virtuous  men  in  the  grand  council 
of  the  nation.” 

“If  I could  have  half  an  hour’s  conversation  with  you,  my  dear 
father,  I could  prove  to  you  so  clearly  how  much  the  public  interest  is 
concerned  in  your  remaining  in  Congress,  that  you  would  not  refuse 
yourself  to  this  duty.” 

Even  the  briefest  visit  to  his  father  at  York,  proved,  however, 
impossible.  The  enemy  was  stirring,  and  open  clashes  in  the  north 
were  daily  expectations.  “The  General  sends  you  a handbill  which 
has  been  artfully  thrown  out  by  the  enemy,  and  which,  unless  properly 
counteracted,”  John  Laurens  assured  his  father,  “will  indubitably  tend 
to  foment  disunion,  perhaps  the  only  and  evidently  the  surest  method 
of  destroying  us.” 

While  the  British  were  making  their  preliminary  arrangements 
for  reopening  the  campaign  on  a large  scale,  young  Laurens  got  him- 
self in  readiness  also.  His  spurs  needed  mending,  so  he  forwarded 
them  to  his  obliging  parent,  and  advised  him  that  his  “reason  for 
desiring  James  to  have  them  changed  was  on  account  of  their  weak- 
ness. Being  all  silver  they  are  apt  to  break;  and  I imagine  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  exchange  them  for  a pair  of  plated.  If  he 
can  not,  he  must  get  them  mended  and  I must  use  them  tenderly.” 

The  silver  spurs  were  soon  put  to  the  test.  Back  in  May,  1778, 
Laurens  had  felicitated  his  father  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between 
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England  and  France.  “It  gives  me  concern  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  closing  the  war  with  brilliancy,”  he  wrote,  “A  successful 
general  action,  or  some  happy  stroke  upon  one  of  the  important  points 
of  which  the  enemy  are  at  present  in  possession,  would  be  very  desira- 
ble, as  it  would  clearly  establish  the  military  reputation  of  our  country, 
render  us  more  independent  of  our  allies,  raise  the  character  of  our 
General,  and  give  all  young  soldiers  one  more  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing themselves  in  the  dear  cause  of  their  country.” 

In  August  of  1778  the  “opportunity”  was  at  hand.  A French  fleet 
under  Admiral  D’Estaing,  working  in  unison  with  American  forces 
under  Sullivan,  met  the  British  at  Rhode  Island,  in  an  attempt  to 
recover  Newport,  and  John  Laurens,  at  the  head  of  a detachment  of 
troops,  so  “distinguished  himself”  that  Congress,  greatly  impressed 
with  his  bravery,  elevated  the  twenty-four-year-old  officer  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  actual  resolution  took  place  on  November  5,  1778,  and  John 
Laurens,  informed  of  the  singular  honor  conferred  upon  him  in  spite 
of  his  youth,  graciously  but  firmly  refused  its  acceptance.  “The  ambi- 
tion of  serving  my  country  and  the  desire  of  gaining  fame,  leads  me 
to  wish  for  the  command  of  men,”  he  once  wrote  his  father,  in  regards 
to  his  proposed  black  battalion,  but  now  that  the  chance  of  assuming 
command  was  offered  him,  he  denied  himself,  on  the  grounds  that  his 
elevation  would  be  unfair  to  his  senior  officers. 

Only  the  previous  November  he  had  frowned  upon  the  “unwar- 
ranted” promotion  of  Colonel  Wilkinson  to  brigadier-general.  Sheer 
“degradation  of  rank,”  he  called  it,  “when  a man  is  so  extraordinarily 
advanced  for  riding  post  with  good  news.  Let  Congress  reward  him 
with  a good  horse  for  his  speed,  but  consecrate  rank  to  merit  of 
another  kind.”  With  regards  to  the  reasons  for  his  own  “elevation,” 
John  Laurens  was  candid  in  his  acknowledgment  of  his  actual  merit, 
but  held  firm  in  his  opinion  that  the  promotion  of  one  so  young  would 
certainly  give  serious  offense  to  older  officers,  who  might  “ask  the 
same  rank,  and  so  they  may  go  on  ‘till  they  have  exhausted  all  the  rank 
that  exists  among  us ” 

“One  improper  promotion  induces  another,”  he  argued,  “and  per- 
haps several  others  to  silence  the  murmurers,  and  rank  and  Congress, 

I am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I speak  with  the  bleeding  heart  of  a republican, 
they  are  both  brought  into  contempt  by  it.” 
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Congress,  however,  was  strongly  convinced  to  the  contrary.  On 
December  9,  1778,  Henry  Laurens  finally  resigned  as  President  of 
that  body,  and  again  on  March  29,  1779,  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  was  voted  his  son.  Trouble  was  brewing  in  South  Carolina, 
his  native  State,  and  John  Laurens  was  anxious  to  be  relieved  tem- 
porarily of  his  duties  as  aide  and  permitted  to  offer  his  assistance  in 
the  resistance  of  Prevost.  With  General  Washington’s  ready  permis- 
sion already  secured,  Laurens  gladly  made  preparations  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  his  native  city  and  State,  and  with  equal  enthusiasm  accepted 
Congress’  proffered  gift  of  rank  and  the  added  dignity  that  accom- 
panied it. 

Once  in  South  Carolina,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Laurens  actively 
engaged  in  the  attempt  to  rout  the  British  and  break  their  siege  of 
Charles  Town,  declaring,  it  is  said,  that  he  would  drive  his  sword 
through  the  very  first  Charlestonian  who  proposed  surrendering  to 
the  enemy.  The  enemy,  however,  moved  on  unexpectedly  to  Savan- 
nah, and  Laurens  assisted  in  the  siege  and  fruitless  attack  on  that  city. 

Then,  late  in  1779,  after  refusing  an  appointment  as  secretary 
to  the  legation  in  Paris,  dated  September  29,  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton’s headquarters  to  seek  aid  for  the  Southern  Army.  By  December 
17,  he  was  at  Philadelphia,  and  by  the  end  of  January,  1780,  he  had 
made  his  way  back  to  Charles  Town.  Charles  Town,  however,  was 
subjected  to  a terrific  and  long-sustained  siege,  and  in  spite  of  the 
heroic  efforts  at  defense  on  the  part  of  John  Laurens  and  other 
patriots,  was  forced  to  capitulate  on  May  12,  1780,  when  Laurens, 
among  other  prominent  Americans,  was  taken  prisoner. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  was  busy  completing  arrangements  for  a 
special  mission  to  the  Netherlands,  as  Congress’  special  representative 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  After  resigning  the  Presidency  of 
Congress  he  had  repaired  to  his  Carolina  lands  to  restore  the  ravages 
created  by  his  long  neglect  of  his  personal  affairs,  and  when  Con- 
gress’ appointment  had  come,  together  with  instructions  to  take  ship 
for  the  Netherlands  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  had  experienced  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  attempting  to  secure  passage  on  any  of  the  vessels 
about  Charles  Town. 

With  the  investment  of  the  town  by  the  British,  his  departure  for 
the  Netherlands  became  problematical,  so,  upon  the  fall  of  the  city 
and  the  capture  of  his  son,  he  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  arriving 
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there  about  the  first  of  July,  1780.  His  presence  there  no  doubt  in 
some  measure  accounts  for  John  Laurens’  prompt  parole.  Even  Gen- 
eral Washington  had  regretfully  assured  his  staunch  young  friend  that 
exchange  of  war  prisoners  must  be  dictated  by  seniority  in  rank  and 
sequence  of  the  dates  of  their  capture. 

So  when  Congress  resolved  on  July  10  to  arrange  for  John 
Laurens’  “speedy  exchange”  (not  actually  effected  until  November  7), 
one  naturally  concludes  that  the  father  had  busied  himself  in  behalf  of 
his  patriotic  son.  Colonel  John  Laurens  was  released  on  parole,  at 
Haddril’s  Point,  now  known  as  Mount  Pleasant,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  father  to  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  see  him  off  on  his  journey 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  realizing  that  he  himself  would  likewise  set 
out  on  a similar  mission  within  the  course  of  six  months. 

Neither  father  nor  son,  moreover,  suspected  that  this  would  be 
their  last  meeting,  as  they  traveled  together  down  the  Delaware  to 
Fort  Penn  in  the  middle  of  August,  1780. 

On  September  3,  the  “Mercury,”  the  sixty-two  ton  brigantine  bear- 
ing Henry  Laurens,  was  captured  by  the  “Vestal,”  a British  ship,  off 
New  Foundland,  and  the  illustrious  envoy  of  Congress  was  taken  to 
London  and,  inspite  of  his  great  suffering  from  gout,  imprisoned  in  the 
dank  Tower  and  placed  under  close  guard. 

On  the  nth  of  December  following,  his  son,  Colonel  John 
Laurens,  was  unanimously  elected,  and  on  December  23  commissioned, 
Special  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Versailles  by  the  Congress  sitting  in 
Philadelphia.  Although  the  selection  of  John  Laurens  as  Minister  to 
the  Court  of  Louis  XVI  was  officially  an  act  of  Congress,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  approval  of  General  George  Washington  was  a vital, 
if  not  deciding  factor,  and,  no  doubt,  this  possibility  has  occasioned 
the  erroneous  report  that  Washington  himself  appointed  Laurens  to 
the  post. 

“Your  Excellency,”  Laurens  wrote  the  general,  “will  be  not  a little 
surprised  to  learn  that  Congress  have  been  determined  to  send  me  to 
France,  for  the  special  purpose  of  representing  the  present  state  of 
our  affairs  and  soliciting  the  necessary  succors.  I was  in  great  hopes 
that  Congress  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  abilities  of  Colo- 
nel Hamilton.” 

Congress,  however,  preferred  John  Laurens.  Hamilton  had  his 
advantages,  but  Laurens’  qualifications  were  unsurpassed.  Not  only 
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was  he  a born  courtier,  and  thus  adapted  to  French  diplomacy,  but  he 
was  expert  in  the  language  itself,  and  of  vast  military  experience. 
John  Laurens’  personal  charm  and  extreme  poise,  moreover,  were  just 
the  weapons  with  which  to  conquer  the  court  and  win  the  sympathies 
of  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  royal  husband.  So,  in  spite 
of  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  Laurens’  appointment  was  main- 
tained, although  he  insisted  until  the  very  end  that  his  friend  Hamil- 
ton was  “superiorly  qualified  in  every  respect.” 

On  February  13,  1781,  therefore,  Colonel  John  Laurens,  with  his 
secretary,  William  Jackson,  sailed  on  the  “Alliance”  for  France.  The 
trip  across  took  a little  short  of  a month,  and  they  arrived  at  L’Orient, 
in  southern  Brittany  on  the  9th  of  March,  and  set  out  for  Paris, 
reaching  that  city  sometime  after  March  12,  according  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  the  American  Minister  to  the  Court  of  France. 

Keeping  foremost  in  his  mind  the  all-important  fact  that  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  to  Versailles  was  “to  urge  the  necessity  of  a more 
vigorous  cooperation  on  the  part  of  France,”  John  Laurens,  after 
securing  formal  recognition  from  Franklin,  made  all  haste  to  win  the 
interest  and  support  of  Vergennes,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 
Vergennes,  however,  proved  none  too  anxious  to  approach  the  King 
as  regards  sending  more  men,  as  well  as  money  and  supplies,  to  the 
Americans,  in  order  to  bring  the  long-drawn-out  conflict  to  as  prompt 
a conclusion  as  possible. 

Days  passed,  promises  were  made  but  not  kept,  and  Laurens 
finally  realized  that  the  wily,  hardened  diplomat  was  playing  with  him 
and  really  had  no  intention  of  approaching  the  King.  Only  a few 
more  delays  were  allowed  to  go  unnoticed,  then  the  young  Minister 
from  America  approached  the  seasoned  Franklin,  alarming  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  startling  announcement  that  he  would  wait  no 
longer,  but  would  approach  the  King  himself  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. At  the  very  next  levee,  therefore,  the  French  Court  received 
one  of  the  strangest  surprises  of  its  variegated  life.  Colonel  John 
Laurens,  as  usual,  was  in  attendance,  awaiting  his  turn  to  pay  homage 
to  the  King  and  his  exquisite  Queen,  who  had  shown  herself  not  insen- 
sible to  the  young  envoy’s  charms. 

When  Laurens’  time  came  to  be  presented  to  Louis,  he  approached 
the  dais  on  which  Their  Majesties  stood  to  receive  the  bows  and 
courtesies  of  their  court,  and,  instead  of  passing  on  to  take  his  place 
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among  the  chattering  courtiers  after  having  saluted  the  King  and 
Queen  in  the  accepted  fashion,  he  strode  forward  and  attempted  to 
present  Louis  with  a memorial,  or  document,  containing  a statement 
of  America’s  great  need  for  reinforcements,  and  requesting  France’s 
prompt  assistance.  Poor  Louis  was  too  startled  to  take  the  paper, 
according  to  tradition,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  order  to  save  her 
young  friend  any  possible  embarrassment,  smilingly  accepted  it  and 
passed  it  to  her  husband,  who  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

As  a result  of  this  coup  d’etat,  and  utter  disregard  of  court 
etiquette  on  the  part  of  the  bold  and  determined  young  patriot, 
America  secured  the  desired  aid.  Laurens,  needless  to  say,  won  the 
admiration  of  all  who  heard  the  story,  even  though  his  acts  astounded 
the  most  strait-laced  among  his  friends.  Louis  XVI,  like  his  minister, 
Necker,  was  enchanted  by  the  impetuous  young  envoy,  and,  whereas 
the  minister  complimented  Laurens  upon  the  “honesty  of  his  char- 
acter and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,’’  the  sovereign  expressed  his 
appreciation  by  presenting  the  young  American  with  a beautifully 
wrought  golden  snuff  box,  set  with  a medallion  of  himself,  and  studded 
with  brilliant  diamonds. 

(This  snuff  box  is  now  in  the  private  collection  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  New  York  City,  and  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.) 

Before  returning  to  America,  to  report  his  success,  however,  John 
Laurens  felt  that  some  time  must  be  given  over  to  personal  affairs  and 
family  interests.  His  father  was  a prisoner  in  the  ill-famed  Tower 
and  a sick  man  at  that.  Laurens  endured  the  thought  of  his  parent’s 
suffering  with  as  little  forbearance  as  he  had  observed  the  continued 
procrastinations  at  the  French  Court,  and  made  every  effort  possible 
to  secure  his  release,  but  was  unsuccessful,  as  was  Congress  itself,  and 
the  well-meaning  Marquise  de  Lafayette.  When  he  satisfied  himself, 
at  length,  that  nothing  could  be  done,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  John 
Laurens  placed  the  amount  of  £2,400  on  deposit  to  his  father’s  credit 
in  Nantes,  imploring  Franklin  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  his 
parent  from  any  discomforts  or  financial  distress. 

Then,  after  a brief  but  cheering  visit  with  his  young  wife  and  their 
four-year-old  daughter,  Frances  Eleanor,  in  France,  where  they  had 
gone  to  meet  him,  John  Laurens  returned  to  America,  six  months, 
almost  to  the  day,  after  he  had  set  out  on  his  important  mission.  With 
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him  he  brought  a “plan  of  combined  operations,”  as  well  as  necessary 
supplies  and  some  2,500,224  livres,  18  sous,  which  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
greatly  encouraged  the  people  by  improving  the  finances  of  the  Nation. 

Barely  taking  time  to  report  the  success  of  his  efforts  to  Congress 
at  Philadelphia,  Laurens  hastened  to  rejoin  his  general’s  staff,  in  order 
to  put  the  “plan  of  combined  operations”  into  concrete  use.  He  was 
in  time  for  the  great  siege,  and  subsequent  surrender  of  Yorktown, 
Virginia,  and  with  his  friend,  Hamilton,  stormed  an  advanced  redoubt 
with  great  bravery,  taking  Colonel  Campbell,  its  commander,  prisoner 
at  the  end  of  the  siege,  and  securing  his  sword  in  token  of  surrender. 
Laurens  also  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a substantial  French  fleet 
appear  on  the  scene  according  to  the  “plans”  made  during  his  visit  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles. 

DeGrasse,  an  able  officer,  was  in  command,  and  exhibited  his  skill 
by  blocking  up  all  possible  means  of  escape  for  the  English  by  way  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  James  or  the  York  rivers.  Cornwallis  knew 
himself  outwitted  by  the  combined  American  and  French  forces  as  he 
remained  penned  up  in  Yorktown.  Surrender  was  a matter  of  course, 
and  the  white  flag  was  flown  on  October  19,  1781.  General  Washing- 
ton, relieved  because  of  the  fact  that  the  capitulation  marked  the  vir- 
tual termination  of  the  arduous  warfare,  entrusted  arrangements  for 
terms  of  surrender  to  his  aide,  Colonel  John  Laurens,  whereas 
DeNoailles  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  French  interests. 

As  a result  of  Laurens’  appointment,  no  doubt,  Cornwallis  discov- 
ered to  his  chagrin  that  he  would  be  allowed  the  same  terms  imposed 
by  the  British  on  Lincoln  in  May  of  the  previous  year,  at  the  capitula- 
tion of  Charles  Town.  Then,  also  as  an  outcome  of  John  Laurens’ 
influential  position,  arrangements  were  made  to  exchange  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, the  most  important  British  prisoner,  for  Henry  Laurens,  the 
inmate  of  the  Tower.  Thus  only  was  Laurens  able  to  aid  his  wretched 
parent,  after  many  months  of  hopeless  endeavor. 

After  Yorktown,  things  quieted  down  considerably.  The  only 
actual  warfare  was  little  more  than  a series  of  skirmishes  in  the  South, 
which  were  of  a desultory  nature  and  destined  to  last  only  until  the 
conclusion  of  a formal  treaty  of  peace. 

News  came,  meanwhile,  to  John  Laurens  that  his  young  wife  had 
died  while  still  in  Lisle,  in  the  north  of  France,  leaving  little  Fanny, 
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a “most  lovely  child,”  motherless.  “Mrs.  Laurens,  wife  to  the  Col., 
lately  died  at  Lisle,”  her  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Vaughn,  wrote 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  Minister.  “The  effects  she  left  are 
few  and  trifling,  but  the  magistrates  of  the  place  refuse  hitherto  to 
suffer  the  operation  of  her  will,  till  the  Cols,  pleasure  is  known.  Her 
clothes  she  bequeathed  to  her  maid,  to  the  amount  of  some  £20  or 
£30:  & her  watch  & trinkets  to  a most  lovely  child,  now  in  part  an 
object  of  my  cares.”  The  wife  for  whom  John  Laurens  had  so  long 
sought  a “proper  conveyance”  to  America,  in  spite  of  the  troublous 
state  of  affairs,  was  beyond  recall. 

With  Washington’s  consent,  he  struck  out  for  the  South,  to  drown 
himself  in  action,  and  immediately  upon  his  arrival  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  a detachment  of  troops  by  General  Greene,  in  order  that  he 
might  help  Greene  keep  the  enemy  herded  within  set  limits,  as  well  as 
to  stand  guard  over  the  lines  of  communication  between  Wapoo  and 
Charles  Town. 

While  engaged  in  guarding  this  intelligence  depot,  John  Laurens 
was  stricken  with  a “common  fever.”  Nothing  much  seemed  afoot. 
Therefore,  when  he  received  information  that  a party  of  American 
troops  was  setting  out  to  prevent  the  British  from  stealing  a great 
quantity  of  rice  on  hand  at  Combahee,  Laurens  determined  that  fever 
or  no  fever,  here  was  a chance  for  a good  fight.  Consequently,  he 
arose  from  his  sick  bed,  scribbled  a note  to  General  Greene,  saying 
that  he  would  return  as  quickly  as  expedient,  and  was  off  to  Combahee 
to  help  General  Gist.  The  British,  as  was  expected,  learned  of  the 
hidden  rice  and  made  a bold  attempt  to  seize  it. 

John  Laurens,  after  a gay  and  carefree  evening  in  the  company 
of  Mrs.  Stock  and  some  delightful  friends  at  the  Stock  Plantation, 
set  out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  ward  off  the  approaching 
British.  The  British,  however,  on  August  27,  1782,  surprised  Laurens 
and  his  little  party,  and  hemmed  the  Americans  in  at  Chee  Haw  Neck, 
where  they  were  faced  with  the  necessity  of  retreating  shamefully,  or 
advancing  to  meet  a certain  death. 

For  John  Laurens  there  was  only  one  possible  choice.  Spurring 
his  horse  forward,  he  charged  into  the  enemy’s  ranks  at  the  head  of 
his  minute  force  and  was  immediately  felled  by  a bullet.  Death  came 
quickly  and  the  handsome  young  patriot  was  buried  within  the  grounds 
of  the  very  plantation  where  he  had  feasted  so  merrily  on  the  previous 
evening.  With  the  return  of  his  sorrowing  parent  from  England, 
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however,  John  Laurens’  war-torn  body  was  removed  to  Mepkin  and 
placed  within  the  family  plot. 


“You  asked  me,  my  dear  father,  what  bounds  I have  set  to  my 
desire  of  serving  my  country  in  the  military  line? 

“I  answer  glorious  death,  or  the  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  engaged.” 

Such  were  the  brave  words  addressed  by  the  gallant  and  dashing 
Colonel  John  Laurens  to  his  father,  from  Washington’s  snowbound 
headquarters  at  Valley  Forge  on  January  23,  1778. 

Thus,  after  nobly  serving  his  country  on  numerous  great  occa- 
sions, with  characteristic  rashness,  or  perhaps  indifference,  Laurens 
needlessly  sacrificed  his  life  in  a minor  military  engagement,  as  victory 
itself  became  a promise.  In  time  the  Colonies  won  their  well-deserved 
independence.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  fate  saw  fit  to  grant  not  one, 
but  both  of  John  Laurens’  expressed  wishes,  comprises  the  bitter 
tragedy  of  his  brilliant  but  brief  career. 


# 
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Warner  and  Allied  Families 

By  Myrtle  M.  Lewis,  Glen  Rock,  New  Jersey 


EGARDING  the  origin  of  Warner,  there  are  two  distinct 
theories;  one,  that  it  is  from  an  official  source,  the  other 
baptismal.  In  an  official  sense,  the  “warrener”  was  a 
keeper  of  a warren,  preserved  territory  for  rabbits,  hares, 
fish,  etc.  From  this  source  we  hear  of  Richard  le  Warner,  County 
Cambridge,  1273,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  and  of  Jacke  le  Warner, 
County  Norfolk.  If  we  consider  that  Warner  came  from  a baptismal 
origin,  we  hear  of  Warner  Buckston,  County  Hunts,  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls,  and  of  Wariner  le  Bolton. 


Warner  Arms — Or,  a bend  engrailed  between  six  roses  gules  barbed  vert. 

Crest — A man’s  head  proper  couped  below  the  shoulders,  habited  chequy  or  and  azure 
wreathed  about  the  temples  gold  and  gules,  on  the  head  a cap  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

It  is  believed  that  the  earliest  home  of  the  Warners  was  Great 
Waltham,  England.  In  1609  a John  Warner,  father  of  Andrew 
who  came  to  America,  was  living  in  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  about  ten 
miles  from  Waltham.  Early  Colonial  records  show  that  there  were 
five  immigrants  of  the  name  of  Warner  who  came  to  America  before 
1639  : Andrew  Warner;  John  Warner,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
William  Warner,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  John  Warner,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut;  and  Captain  Augustine  Warner,  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia about  1628.  It  is  believed  that  John  Warner,  of  Hartford,  and 
Andrew  Warner,  of  Broad  Oak,  Essex  County,  England,  later  of 
Hartford,  were  related,  possibly  cousins. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  L.  C. 
Warner:  “Descendants  of  Andrew  Warner,”  pp.  1,  4,  6-7.) 

I.  John  ( 1 ) Warner , first  of  Hartford  and  then  of  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  died  in  1679.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Hart- 
ford, and  was  made  a freeman  in  1664,  as  was  John,  Jr.  In  1673  he 
went  to  Mattatuck  to  ascertain  if  it  were  desirable  to  plant  there.  For 
services  in  the  Pequot  War,  John  ( 1 ) Warner  received  a grant  of  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  from  the  General  Court  in  1671.  He  was  one 
of  the  petitioners  who  asked  liberty  to  make  a small  plantation  in 
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Mattatuck,  as  were  also  his  sons,  John  and  Daniel.  He  signed  the 
Articles  in  1674,  writing  his  name  John  Warner,  Sen.  He  intended 
to  join  the  new  settlement,  but  died  before  removal. 

John  ( 1 ) Warner  married  (first) , in  1649,  Ann  Norton,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Grace  (Wells)  Norton,  and  (second)  Margaret. 
Children:  1.  Daniel.  2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Thomas.  4. 

Sarah,  married  William  Higginson. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  420.  C.  W.  Manwaring:  “Early  Con- 
necticut Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  374.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  196.) 

II.  lohn  (2)  Warner,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Ann  (Norton)  War- 
ner, died  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1707.  He  was  willed  by  his 
father  one-fourth  part  of  his  farm  at  Crane  Hall,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  his  meadow  lot  called  Moore’s  Corner;  also  the  fourth  part  of  the 
lands  on  the  Forte  Hill.  Both  he  and  his  father  are  on  the  list  of 
Farmington  freemen  in  1669,  and  on  the  list  of  proprietors  of  1672. 
He  subscribed  to  the  Articles  of  1674  and  made  an  early  movement  to 
secure  his  right.  His  name  is  in  the  fence  divisions. 

John  (2)  Warner  married,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his  wife. 
Children:  1.  John,  born  March  1,  1670;  married,  September  28, 

1698,  Rebecca  Richason.  2.  Ephraim,  of  whom  further.  3.  Robert, 
settled  in  Woodbury,  died  in  1759.  4.  Ebenezer,  settled  in  Wood- 
bury, died  in  1769.  5.  Lydia,  baptized  March  13,  1680;  married 

Samuel  Brunson.  6.  Thomas,  born  May  6,  1683. 

(J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 

New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  418.  C.  W.  Manwaring:  “Early  Con- 
necticut Probate  Records,”  Vol.  I,  p.  374.  H.  Bronson:  “History  of 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  196.) 

III.  Dr.  Ephraim  Warner,  son  of  John  (2)  Warner,  was  born 
in  1670  and  died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  August  1,  1753,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  He  had  his  first  grant  of  land  January  21,  1689- 
1690,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Willow  and  Grove  streets,  Water- 
bury. He  resided  here  until  September  26,  1701.  He  next  had  a 
house  and  forty-two  and  one-half  acres  on  Buck’s  Hill.  Here  he 
resided  until  he  had  secured  his  forty  pound  right,  granted  him  March 
18,  1701.  Dr.  Warner  then  removed  to  Woodbury,  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine,  returning  to  Waterbury  at  the  request  of  the  towns- 
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people  who  passed  the  following  vote  in  April,  1714:  “The  town  to 

encourage  Dr.  Ephraim  Warner  to  come  live  grant  him  the  use  of  the 
school  land  for  three  years  (only  one-half  the  lot  in  Hancov’s  meadow 
is  exempted  this  year)  he  to  maintain  the  fence.”  On  accepting,  Dr. 
Warner  became  Waterbury’s  “physician”  or  “practitioner,”  Dr.  Por- 
ter being  the  “bone-setter.” 

After  his  return  to  Waterbury  he  became  one  of  the  notables  of 
the  town.  He  bought  and  sold  real  estate  to  a large  extent  and  was 
engaged  in  public  business.  He  was  townsman,  school  committeeman, 
town  collector,  deputy  to  the  General  Court  in  May,  1717,  May,  1719, 
and  in  May  and  October,  1722,  and  moderator  of  the  town  meeting 
in  1730.  As  early  as  1722  he  was  chosen  captain  of  the  train  band. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Warner  married,  August  16,  1692,  Esther  Richards. 
Children,  first  five  born  in  Waterbury:  1.  Margaret,  born  February 

16,  1693,  died  in  March,  1693.  2.  Ephraim,  born  October  29,  1695, 
died  December  28,  1704.  3.  Benjamin,  born  September  30,  1698, 

died  in  1772.  4.  John,  born  June  24,  1700.  5.  Obadiah,  born  Febru- 
ary 24,  1702-03.  6.  Esther.  7.  Ephraim.  8.  Ebenezer,  of  whom 

further. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connection,”  p.  197. 

Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 

cut,” Vol.  I,  p.  690.) 

IV.  Ebenezer  Warner,  son  of  Dr.  Ephraim  and  Esther  (Rich- 
ards) Warner,  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  probably  about 
17 1 1,  and  died  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  October  5,  1805.  The 
ruins  of  Ebenezer  Warner’s  old  red  house  were  still  standing  in  1895, 
just  south  of  Bronson’s  meadow  along  the  Mad  River.  Its  central 
chimney,  and  the  corner  fireplace  in  every  room  still  remained.  Dr. 
Ephraim  Warner  gave  to  this  son  twenty  acres,  half  his  own  dwelling 
house,  and  his  “smith’s  shop  and  tools  for  work,”  all  on  Buck’s  Hill. 

Ebenezer  Warner  married  (first)  Elizabeth  Bronson.  He  mar- 
ried (second)  Damaris  (Foote)  Warner.  Children  of  first  marriage : 
1.  Noah,  born  November  21,  1740,  died  April  6,  1759.  2.  Ebenezer, 
born  September  17,  1742,  died  December  21,  1746.  3.  Margaret, 

born  October  16,  1744;  married  Richard  Welton.  4.  Ebenezer,  born 
January  16,  1748,  died  August  13,  1750.  5.  Jemima,  born  November 
5,  1749,  died  November  7,  1751.  6.  Annis,  born  March  21,  1752. 

7.  Elizabeth,  born  March  17,  1754;  married  Ard  Welton,  who  died 
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in  1827.  8.  Justus,  born  March  27,  1756,  died  in  Liverpool,  Ohio; 

married  Rena  Warner.  9.  Mark,  of  whom  further.  10.  Jemima, 
born  May  17,  1761. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  196. 

Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecti- 

cut,” p.  221.) 

V.  Mark  Warner , son  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Bronson) 
Warner,  was  born  December  22,  1757,  and  died  in  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
October  26,  1 805.  Mark  Warner  and  his  brother,  Justus,  left  Water- 
bury to  join  the  British,  but  were  taken  and  brought  back. 

He  married  (first) , in  1781,  Hannah  Foote,  who  was  born  in  1760 
and  died  September  15,  1794,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ichabod  and  Damaris 
Foote,  of  North  Branford,  Connecticut.  He  married  (second),  in 
1795,  Elizabeth  Frisbie.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Elizabeth. 

2.  Noah.  3.  Jared.  4.  Clarissa.  5.  Hannah.  6.  Olive.  7.  Mark. 
8.  Submit.  Child  of  second  marriage:  9.  Ruth  Emma,  of  whom 

further. 

(H.  Bronson:  “History  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  p.  538. 

E.  S.  Frisbie:  “Frisbie  Genealogy,”  p.  85.  Joseph  Anderson : “The 
Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  467.  A.  W. 
Foote:  “Foote  History  and  Genealogy,”  p.  41.) 

VI.  Ruth  Emma  Warner,  daughter  of  Mark  and  Elizabeth  (Fris- 
bie) Warner,  was  born  in  1803.  She  married  Almon  Farrel. 

(Joseph  Anderson:  “The  Town  and  City  of  Waterbury,  Con- 

necticut,” Vol.  II,  p.  413.  J.  H.  Beers:  “Commemorative  Biographi- 
cal Record  of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  I,  p.  438.) 

(The  Hays  Line) 

Hay  (Hayes)  Arms — Argent,  a chevron  sable  between  three  inescutcheons  gules. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

With  its  variants,  Hay  and  Haye,  the  surname  Hayes  is  derived 
from  locality,  “at  the  hay,”  meaning  the  hedge  or  haw,  an  enclosure. 
Other  forms  of  the  name,  found  in  England  and  Scotland  at  an  early 
date,  are  Hayward,  Haward,  Haig,  and  Hawe.  Eborhard  de  le  Hays 
and  John  del  Heys,  of  County  Norfolk,  and  Nicholas  de  la  Hay,  of 
County  London,  are  mentioned  in  England  in  1273.  The  name,  in 
its  various  forms,  has  been  common  in  Scotland  and  England  since 
that  time,  the  progenitor  of  our  line  being  from  Scotland.  He  went 
from  there  to  Derbyshire,  England,  where  he  lived  with  his  uncle,  but 
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being  anxious  to  see  London,  he  removed  to  that  locality.  From  there 
he  came  to  America  before  1680,  residing  in  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
for  a short  period,  and  then  removing  to  Salmon  Brook  or  Simsbury, 
Connecticut,  where  his  descendants  resided  for  many  generations. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Burke: 
“General  Armory.”) 

I.  George  Hayes,  the  first  of  his  line  recorded  in  America,  was 
born  about  1655  and  died  September  2,  1725.  He  came  to  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  as  early  as  1680,  when  he  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  removed  in  1698  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Salmon  Brook,  in 
the  part  of  Simsbury  which  is  now  Granby.  In  Simsbury  records  he 
was  mentioned  in  a deed  from  Thomas  Griffin  in  December,  1698, 
when  the  “consideration”  was  £28.  In  1700  George  Hayes  paid  the 
“Gentry”  rate  of  7s.  6d.  That  same  year  he  was  on  a list  of  freemen 
and,  March  6,  1723,  he  was  deeded  land  from  John  Natson.  Janu- 
ary 2,  1723,  the  town  granted  him  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  acres 
of  land. 

George  Hayes  married  (first)  Sarah,  who  died  March  27,  1683. 
He  married  (second) , August  29,  1683,  Abigail  Dibble,  who  was  born 
January  19,  1666,  and  died  after  1725,  daughter  of  Samuel  Dibble. 
Child  of  first  marriage:  1.  George,  born  March  26,  1683,  died  April 
3,1683.  Children  of  second  marriage : 2.  Abigail,  born  August  3 1, 
1684;  married  Paul  Tompkins.  3.  Daniel,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Sarah,  born  January  22,  1687-88;  married  John  Gozzard.  5.  Mary, 
born  January  6,  1689-90;  married,  in  August,  1712,  William  Rice. 
6.  Joanna,  born  October  2,  1692,  died  after  1780;  married  James 
Hillyer.  7.  George,  born  March  9,  1695,  died  in  or  after  1765  ; mar- 
ried (second)  Sarah.  8.  William,  born  June  13,  1697;  married 
(first),  September  4,  1723,  Joanne  Lee;  (second)  Rachel  or  Mary. 
9.  Samuel,  born  1698-99;  married,  July  16,  1719,  Elizabeth  Wilcock- 
son.  10.  Thankful,  born  1700-01;  married,  October  9,  1717, 
Nathaniel  Holcombe.  11.  Benjamin,  born  1702-03,  died  October  12, 
1744.  12.  Dorothy,  baptized  in  1706;  married  Abraham  Dibble. 

(Charles  Hayes : “Hayes  Family,”  pp.  1-7.  J.  Savage:  “Genea- 
logical Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p. 
387.  H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  383.) 
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II.  Daniel  Hayes,  son  of  George  and  Abigail  (Dibble)  Hayes,  was 
born  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  April  26,  1686,  and  died  in  Simsbury, 
Connecticut,  September  23,  1756.  He  served  in  Queen  Anne’s  War, 
and  when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  was  taken  prisoner 
by  three  Indians  almost  in  sight  of  his  home,  carried  to  Canada  and 
kept  in  captivity  for  more  than  five  years.  The  journey  was  of  nearly 
thirty  days’  duration,  and  in  that  time  he  was  in  almost  constant  suf- 
fering. When  he  arrived  at  the  Indian  encampment,  he  was  made  to 
“run  the  gantlet,”  but  he  escaped,  when  nearly  through  it,  and  ran  to 
the  wigwam  of  an  old  squaw,  who  protected  him.  He,  in  turn,  was 
kind  to  her,  helping  her  in  whatever  manner  he  could.  Finally,  five 
years  later,  he  was  sold  to  a Frenchman  in  Montreal,  through  the 
influence  of  a Catholic  priest.  He  was  by  trade  a weaver,  so  his  owner 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  working  off  his  bondage.  He  then  returned 
to  his  family,  who  had  long  since  given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  him 
again.  He  settled  down,  was  married,  and  soon  became  a successful 
farmer.  He  and  his  wife  became  members  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  its  organization  in  1739,  and  the  meetings  were  held 
at  his  house  for  four  years.  Daniel  Hayes  was  admitted  a freeman 
in  October,  1717,  and  was  a prominent  citizen,  often  mentioned  in 
town  records  and  employed  in  public  affairs.  In  May,  1875,  his  grave- 
stone was  still  standing  in  Old  Salmon  Brook  Cemetery,  and  was  the 
oldest  one  there. 

Daniel  Hayes  married  (first),  March  1,  1716,  Martha  Holcombe, 
who  died  January  9,  1717.  He  married  (second),  May  4,  1721, 
Sarah  Lee,  who  was  born  April  24,  1692,  and  died  July  14,  1738.  He 
married  (third) , in  1739,  Mary.  Child  of  first  marriage : 1.  Daniel, 
born  December  20,  1716,  died  in  1786;  married,  May  13,  1742,  Abi- 
gail Hayes.  Children  of  second  marriage:  2.  Sarah,  born  March  2, 
1722,  died  in  1750  or  earlier.  3.  Ezekiel,  born  June  21,  1723,  died 
May  26,  1724.  4.  Ezekiel  (1),  of  whom  further.  5.  Benoni,  born 
January  8,  1726,  died  January  16,  1726.  6.  Martha,  born  November 
8,  1726,  living  in  1750.  7.  Joel,  born  October  2,  1728,  died  May  27, 
1800;  married,  November  7,  1751,  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  Rebecca 
Post.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  March  5,  1730,  died  March  4,  1737.  9. 

Silence,  born  November  11,  1731,  died  March  2,  1737.  10.  Aaron, 

born  September  6,  1733,  died  February  27,  1737.  n-  Zilpah,  born 
August  25,  1735,  died  April  1,  1737. 

(Charles  Hayes:  “Hayes  Family,”  pp.  8-14.  H.  R.  Stiles: 

“History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II, 
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p.  383.  Noah  Phelps:  “History  of  Simsbury,  Granby  and  Canton, 

Connecticut,”  pp.  37-44.  “Simsbury,  Connecticut,  Vital  Records,” 
pp.  141-42.) 

III.  Ezekiel  (1)  Hayes , son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (Lee)  Hayes, 
was  born  in  Salmon  Brook  (Simsbury),  Connecticut,  November  21, 
1724,  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  17,  1807.  He 
removed  early  to  New  Haven,  where  he  owned  and  resided  in  a house 
on  Court  Street.  He  was  a prominent  citizen  and  a large  proprietor 
there  and  also  in  Branford,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  eight  miles  east  of 
New  Haven.  In  town  records  he  is  called  “blacksmith”  and  “Cap- 
tain.” He  was  apprenticed  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  his  mother’s 
home,  but  resided  in  Branford  most  of  the  time  from  1749  until  after 
the  Revolution.  On  November  14,  1780,  “Captain  Ezekiel  Hays” 
was  chosen  collector  of  a tax  for  supplies  for  the  American  Army 
under  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  The  provisions  thus 
obtained  were  stored  in  Northford,  whence  a part  of  them  was  carried 
the  next  year  by  ox-teams  to  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  drivers  remain- 
ing to  witness  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  returning  to  Con- 
necticut on  foot.  In  1798  Captain  Hayes  sold  a cargo  of  scythes  in 
Albany  for  a tract  of  land  in  Western  New  York,  doubtlessly  in 
Romulus,  Onondaga  (now  Seneca)  County,  on  Cayuga  Lake.  He 
was  there  in  that  year,  and  his  daughter,  Rebecca  Frisbie,  settled  there 
about  that  time.  About  eighteen  months  before  his  death  he  was  crip- 
pled by  a fall  from  a horse.  Mr.  Hayes’  death  was  brought  about  by 
a violent  concussion  received  from  the  axle  of  a carriage,  with  which 
a horse  had  broken  from  its  stand  and  was  running  at  full  speed.  He 
survived  only  a few  days. 

Ezekiel  (1)  Hayes  married  (first),  December  26,  1749,  Rebecca 
Russell.  He  married  (second),  May  5,  1774,  Mrs.  Abigail  (Hitch- 
cock) Brown,  who  was  born  March  26,  1739,  daughter  of  Jacob  and 
Abigail  (Butler)  Hitchcock,  and  widow  of  John  Brown.  Children  of 
first  marriage:  1.  Rebecca,  born  October  30,  1750,  died  December  9, 
1827;  married,  June  3,  1771,  Captain  Abel  Frisbie.  2.  Ezekiel  (2), 
of  whom  further.  3.  Rutherford,  born  July  29,  1756,  died  September 
25,  1836;  married,  in  1779,  Chloe  Smith.  4.  Sarah,  born  in  1758.  5. 
Mary,  born  May  13,  1761,  died  August  30,  1775.  6.  Abigail,  born 

January  15,  1764,  died  August  4,  1767.  Children  of  second  marriage : 
7.  Abigail,  born  June  12,  1775.  8.  William,  baptized  October  5, 
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1777.  9.  Elizabeth,  born  August  22,  1780.  10.  Martha,  born  May 

27,  1783. 

(Charles  Hayes:  “Hayes  Family,”  pp.  18-22.  D.  A.  R.  Lineage 
Books,  Vol.  VII,  p.  205;  Vol.  XVI,  p.  144;  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  353;  Vol. 
XXXI,  p.  51 ; Vol.  LVII,  p.  210.  “Simsbury,  Connecticut,  Vital  Rec- 
ords,” p.  146.) 

IV.  Ezekiel  (2)  Hayes,  son  of  Ezekiel  (1)  and  Rebecca  (Rus- 
sell) Hayes,  was  born  in  Branford,  Connecticut,  February  19,  1753, 
and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  20,  1828.  He  resided 
on  the  south  side  of  Court  Street  in  New  Haven,  and  was  a black- 
smith and  scythe-maker. 

Ezekiel  (2)  Hayes  married  (first),  June  1,  1775,  Mary  Heming- 
way. He  married  (second),  June  21,  1800,  Mrs.  Wealthy  (Trow- 
bridge) Barnes.  He  married  (third),  December  8,  1822,  Elizabeth 
Rice,  widow  of  Archibald  Rice.  Children  of  first  marriage : 1.  Mary, 
born  May  19,  1776,  died  September  23,  1795.  2.  Sarah,  born  Decem- 
ber 28,  1777,  died  March  5,  1837;  married,  April  12,  1797,  Justin 
Bradley.  3.  Rebekah,  born  November  6,  1779,  died  June  20,  1794. 
4.  Ezekiel,  born  March  14,  1782,  died  June  3,  1794.  5.  Lucretia, 

born  April  24,  1784,  died  April  12,  1859;  married,  November  12, 
1806,  Wyllis  Hotchkiss.  6.  John,  born  November  7,  1786,  died  June 
23,  1836;  married,  June  28,  1810,  Elizabeth  Bills.  7.  Harriet,  of 
whom  further.  8.  Nancy,  born  July  3,  1791,  died  August  30,  1857; 
married,  January  6,  1813,  Captain  Rosewell  Trowbridge.  9.  James 
Russell,  born  January  16,  1794,  died  June  28,  1794.  10.  Rebecca 

Russell,  born  July  3,  1795,  died  September  22,  1795.  11.  Mary  (or 

Polly)  Rebecca,  born  October  25,  1796,  died  July  7,  1844;  married, 
June  27,  1820,  Chauncey  Treat.  12.  Ezekiel  Russell,  born  September 
7,  1801,  died  February  1,  1805.  Child  of  second  marriage:  13. 
Samuel,  born  September  11,  1803,  died  June  2,  1866;  married  (first)”, 
August  14,  1833,  Joannah  Sarah  Noyes;  (second),  August  1,  1844, 
Margaret  Jocelyn. 

(Charles  Hayes : “Hayes  Family,”  pp.  18-19,  36-38.  Francis  B. 
Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p.  68.) 

V.  H arriet  Hayes,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  (2)  and  Mary  (Heming- 
way) Hayes,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  1,  1789, 
and  died  there  November  21,  1851.  She  married  Henry  Trowbridge. 
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(Charles  Hayes : “Hayes  Family,”  pp.  36-37.  Francis  B.  Trow- 
bridge: “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p.  76.) 

(The  Hitchcock  Line) 

Hitchcock  Arms — Gules,  a chevron  argent  between  three  alligators  proper. 

Crest — An  alligator  proper. 

Motto — Esse  quod  opto.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Hitchcock,  with  its  variants  Hitchcox,  Hiscocks,  Hiscoke,  Hiscott, 
and  Hiscox,  is  English  and  is  derived  from  the  nickname  “Hich” 
(“Hitch”)  or  “Hick.”  The  suffix  “cock”  was  also  a nickname,  “the 
cock,”  from  the  pertness  or  swagger  of  the  bearer.  The  combination 
is  Hickcock,  and  the  softened  form,  Hitchcock.  As  early  as  1273,  we 
hear  of  Hichecock  Bedell  in  County  York,  and  in  1379  we  hear  of 
Willemus  Higecock.  At  later  dates  appear  Thomas  Huchecock  of 
County  Somerset,  and  William  Hychcok  of  County  York.  The  fam- 
ily is  believed  to  have  originated  in  County  Wilts. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.” 

Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  Matthias  Hitchcock,  the  first  of  his  family  in  America,  was 
born  in  1610  and  died  November  6,  1669.  He  sailed  from  London  to 
Boston  on  the  vessel  “Susan  and  Ellen,”  arriving  in  May,  1635.  He 
most  probably  was  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  for  a time,  for  in 
June,  1636,  he  is  called  “a  townsman  then  inhabiting,”  and  was  granted 
a lot  in  the  “Great  Dividends.”  On  September  16,  1639,  he  was 
granted  a parcel  of  land  in  Watertown  in  payment  for  his  care  of  the 
“dry  herd.”  However,  he  soon  removed  to  East  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  the  history  of  the  family  begins.  The  family  was  identified 
with  this  locality  for  many  generations.  It  was  here,  a few  years 
later,  that  his  brothers,  Luke  and  Edward,  joined  him,  taking  the 
freeman’s  oath  in  New  Haven,  July  1,  1644.  The  descendants  of 
these  brothers  are  found  throughout  New  England.  In  1639  he 
signed  the  Plantation  Covenant  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  while  in 
1641  his  name  is  listed  on  a schedule  of  planters  in  New  Haven.  Mat- 
thias Hitchcock  is  recorded  as  having  three  members  in  his  family  and 
an  estate  of  £50,  and  is  given  ten  acres  in  the  “first  division,”  two 
acres  in  the  “Neck,”  four  acres  in  the  “meadow,”  and  sixteen  acres  in 
the  “second  division.”  His  yearly  rates  for  land  are  put  at  eight  shill- 
ings. On  January  4,  1647,  he  is  fined  five  shillings  for  a “wilful  neg- 
lect to  walk  ye  round  when  ye  officers  called  him.”  He  is  mentioned 
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at  least  five  other  times  in  town  records  as  being  fined  for  being  late 
to  training  or  for  disorder  in  his  watch.  He  was  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  those  who  had  “seats  in  the  meeting  house,”  once  in  March,  1646- 
1647,  and  again  in  February,  1655-56,  in  New  Haven.  His  will, 
dated  November,  1669,  mentioned  his  wife  and  his  four  children. 

Matthias  Hitchcock  married  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1676.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Eliahim,  married,  November  4,  1666-67,  Sarah  Merrick. 

2.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  3.  John,  married,  January  18,  1670, 
Abigail  Merriman.  4.  Elizabeth,  born  June  4,  1651;  married  (first), 
in  January,  1672,  Anthony  Howd;  (second)  John  Nash. 

(Mrs.  Edward  Hitchcock:  “The  Hitchcock  Family,”  pp.  2-4, 

5-7.  Edward  Atwater:  “History  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,”  pp. 

543-46.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,” 

Vol.  II,  p.  429.  Charles  H.  Pope:  “Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,” 

p.  232.  Sarah  E.  Hughes:  “History  of  East  Haven,  Connecticut,” 

p.  29.) 

II.  Nathaniel  Hitchcock,  son  of  Matthias  and  Elizabeth  Hitch- 
cock, died  April  22,  1707.  Besides  his  homestead  in  New  Haven 
town,  he  held  land  at  the  south  end  of  Foxing,  as  we  find  record: 
“Nathaniel  Hitchcock  having  been  in  quiet  possession  at  South  End 
Neck  ‘of  lands,’  doth  record  them  to  himself.” 

He  married,  January  18,  1670,  Elizabeth  Moss,  who  was  born 
October  3,  1652,  and  died  after  1706,  daughter  of  John  Moss.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Elizabeth,  born  March  17,  1672,  died  before  1731.  2. 

Nathaniel,  born  July  28,  1678,  died  December  5,  1726;  married, 
December  23,  1702,  Rebecca  Morris.  3.  Abiah  (Abigail),  born  Octo- 
ber 26,  1680;  married,  December  3,  1703,  Samuel  Peck.  4.  John,  of 
whom  further.  5.  Ebenezer,  born  April  9,  1689,  died  about  1726- 
1727;  married,  June  25,  17 1 1,  Anna  Perkins.  6.  Mary,  born  Janu- 
ary 20,  1692,  died  December  25,  1721;  married,  August  1,  1710, 
Samuel  Bassett. 

(Mrs.  Edward  Hitchcock:  “The  Hitchcock  Family,”  pp.  50-53. 
J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New 

England,”  Vol.  II,  p.  429.  Sarah  E.  Hughes:  “History  of  East 

Haven,  Connecticut,”  pp.  29,  74-77.) 

III.  John  Hitchcock,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Moss) 
Hitchcock,  was  born  in  East  Haven,  Connecticut,  January  28,  1685, 
and  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  October  14,  1753.  He  was  a 
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member  of  the  Legislature  for  seventeen  sessions,  1739-47.  He  was 
a deacon  of  the  First  Church  of  New  Haven  from  1742  to  1753. 
John  Hitchcock’s  tombstone  is  found  in  the  Grove  Street  Cemetery, 
where  it  was  removed  from  the  Center  Churchyard. 

He  married  (first)  Mary  Thompson,  who  died  February  27, 
1708-09,  daughter  of  Stephen  Thompson.  He  married  (second), 
May  29,  17 1 1,  Abiah  Bassett.  Child  of  first  marriage:  1.  John, 

born  January  1,  1708,  died  in  July,  1764;  married  (first),  March 
!>  I732‘33>  Esther  Ford;  (second)  Martha.  Children  of  second 
marriage:  2.  Mary,  born  March  6,  1712;  married,  February  18, 

I73°\3I>  James  Peck.  3.  Samuel,  born  November  5,  1713,  died  about 
1788;  married,  November  25,  1740,  Mary  Perkins.  4.  Abiah,  born 
August  6,  1715 ; married,  February  22,  1737-38,  John  Ailing,  Jr.  5. 
Joseph,  born  February  13,  1717;  married,  December  14,  1749,  Han- 
nah Ball.  6.  Thankful,  born  February  9,  1719,  died  young.  7.  Sarah, 
born  February  20,  1721;  married,  April  2,  1741,  Enos  Thompson. 
8.  Abigail,  born  September  2,  1722;  married,  November  24,  1743, 
William  Scott.  9.  Amos,  of  whom  further.  10.  Comfort,  mentioned 
in  mother’s  will,  but  not  in  father’s. 

(Mrs.  Edward  Hitchcock:  “The  Hitchcock  Family,”  pp.  52-53. 
Sarah  E.  Hughes:  “The  History  of  East  Haven,  Connecticut,”  pp. 
29-74-) 

IV.  Captain  Amos  Hitchcock,  son  of  John  and  Abiah  (Bassett) 
Hitchcock,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  June  12,  1724,  and 
died  in  Trowbridge,  now  Bethany,  Connecticut,  November  20,  1791. 
He  married,  January  9,  1746,  Dorcas  Foote.  Children:  1.  Dorcas, 

born  November  10,  1746,  died  February  12,  1788;  married  Ruther- 
ford Trowbridge.  2.  Hannah,  born  December  31,  1748;  married, 
April  22,  1766,  Joseph  Howell.  3.  Ebenezer,  born  March  4,  1751. 
4.  Amos,  born  January  9,  1753,  died  October  27,  1753.  5.  Sarah, 

born  August  20,  1754.  6.  Abigail,  born  January  1,  1756.  7.  Mary, 
born  March  6,  1758;  married,  April  12,  1778,  William  Miles.  8. 
Abiah,  born  January  5,  1760.  9.  Amos,  born  in  1762.  10.  Elihu, 

born  about  1 766,  died  April  15,  1 847 ; married  Hannah.  n.Phineas, 
died  at  sea;  married  Almira  Carrington.  12.  Eli,  married  Polly. 

(Mrs.  Edward  Hitchcock:  “The  Hitchcock  Family,”  pp.  52-53, 
61,  73.  Nathaniel  Goodwin:  “The  Foote  Family,”  pp.  188-89. 

Abram  W.  Foote:  “Foote  Family,”  p.  38.  Francis  B.  Trowbridge: 
“The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p.  67.) 
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Editorial 

Gardens  and  History 

The  preservation  of  historic  and  scenic  spots  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  has  become  a leading  article  in  the 
American  creed.  That  there  has  been  strongly  developed  the  tendency 
to  link  the  interest  thus  aroused  with  numerous  practical  considera- 
tions— the  stimulus  to  local  commerce,  the  development  of  residen- 
tial districts,  the  personal  service  of  those  attracted  by  historic  lore  or 
natural  beauty — does  not  detract  from  the  educational  and  inspira- 
tional benefit  to  be  derived  from  visiting  and  enjoying  a colonial 
shrine  or  a natural  wonder.  Virginia  generally,  and  Richmond  her 
capital,  have  been  diligent  in  their  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  and  the  world  at  large,  and  have  linked  attractively 
Richmond’s  famous  Garden  Week  with  the  historical  background  in 
which  it  is  held.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  local  Garden  Club  and 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  the  “Richmond  News  Leader”  is  pub- 
lishing on  April  1 8th  a Garden  Week  Supplement,  a guide-book  of  the 
historic  private  homes  and  notable  gardens  open  to  the  public  during 
the  week  of  April  27th-May  2d.  It  is  to  be  a profusely  illustrated 
edition  of  about  forty-eight  pages,  represents  a vast  amount  of 
research,  labor,  and  expense,  and  will  be  distributed  wherever 
requested. 

“Americana”  is  little  interested  in  newspaper  circulation,  adver- 
tising, tourist  influx,  or  regional  development,  but  it  is  tremendously 
concerned  with  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  historic  knowl- 
edge and  with  the  most  devoted  fostering  of  appreciation  of  beauty. 
For  this  reason  it  makes  note  of  the  Garden  Week  Supplement  and 
commends  the  “Richmond  Times  Leader”  for  its  enlightened  editorial 
and  business  policy. 

W.  S.  D. 
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The  Greatest  American  Woman 

A Life  of  Lucretia  Mott,  Social  Pioneer 

By  Lloyd  C.  M.  Hare 

(Author  of  “Thomas  Mayhew:  Patriarch  to  the  Indians” 

[1932]) 

The  First  of  Four  Parts 
CHAPTER  I 

The  Burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall 

IRE  bells  clanged.  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  afire.  People 
rushed  bareheaded  from  their  homes.  A red  glow  bright- 
ened the  sky.  Billowing  banners  of  fire  streamed  flam- 
boyantly into  space;  snapping  breadths  of  flame,  the 
fearful  heraldry  of  destruction,  darted  across  blackened  walls  like 
tongues  of  dragon  flies  unleashed  for  food. 

The  crowd  in  the  street  surged  to  and  fro.  Men  pushed  and  ran 
and  shouted,  but  no  one  made  effort  to  extinguish  the  blaze.  The 
people  of  Philadelphia  detested  the  owners  of  the  burning  building, 
who  were  Abolitionists. 

Within  a few  hours  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  gutted.  Where  on 
the  morning  had  stood  a temple,  at  night  lay  a heap  of  twisted  iron, 
smoldering  fire,  and  embers  fast  resolving  into  winrows  and  ashes. 
There  laid  charred  ruins  and  walls  blackened  by  waves  of  flames. 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  had  been  insulted  and  defiled. 

The  next  day  pandemonium  broke  loose.  Maddened  rioters 
cavorted  about  the  ruins  of  the  conflagration  and  paraded  the  streets 
of  the  city  shouting  imprecations  at  the  mention  of  the  names  of 
Abolition  leaders.  By  evenfall  the  heaving  crowd,  embraved  by  dark- 
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ness,  was  ready  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  city’s  most  active  Aboli- 
tionist— Lucretia  Mott. 

With  wild  yells,  turning,  writhing,  headless,  like  some  fabulous 
monster  of  a thousand  legs,  the  mob  poured  along  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  city,  its  rat-like  tail  of  hangers-on  straggling  around  each  cor- 
ner. Through  the  night,  without  eyes,  without  soul,  and  without 
reason,  paralyzing  all  who  came  within  sound  of  the  murmur  of  its 
polyglot  tongue  and  panting  breath,  it  glided  from  the  ruins  of  Penn- 
sylvania Hall. 

In  1835  Lucretia  Mott  and  her  husband,  James,  were  not  popular 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They  had  given  the  negro  food  when  he 
was  hungry  and  clothed  him  when  he  was  naked,  and  spoken  for  him 
when  he  was  dumb ; and  they  must  be  punished. 

Out  of  the  mob  darted  a friend.  He  sped  into  a side  street  where 
alone  and  phantom-like,  through  gloomy  and  deserted  byways,  he  raced 
on  ahead  to  the  Motts.  He  would  warn  them.  His  body  took  shape  as  he 
hastened  across  a patch  of  light  on  the  sidewalk  which  was  cast  by 
a lamp  that  shone  through  an  uncurtained  window.  Turning  into 
Ninth  Street,  he  drew  panting  before  his  destination.  The  hollow 
reverberations  that  resounded  to  his  knock  echoed  with  startling  loud- 
ness. He  could  hear  the  growing  murmur  of  the  mob  as  it  approached 
the  intersection  of  Race  Street. 

He  wondered  if  the  door  was  barricaded  ....  if  there  were 
armed  people  in  the  house  ....  if  ever  a Quaker  had  need  of  arms 
. ...  if  ever  a Quaker  had  the  right  to  fight  in  defense  of  home  and 
property  ....  would  the  door  never  open?  ....  now  was  the 
time  ....  his  thoughts  were  as  jerky  as  his  breath  ....  eternity 
passed  ....  could  he  not  warn  them?  ....  footsteps  . . . . 
slow,  composed  ....  the  door  opened  ....  a man  loomed  before 
him  with  a lighted  lamp  in  hand  which  cast  shadows  on  the  walls 
about  him,  distorted,  weird,  ever  changing  ....  the  crowd  was  at 
the  head  of  the  street  ....  the  visitor  slipped  into  the  house 

Into  another  world. 

The  scene  was  one  he  never  forgot.  It  was  that  of  Lucretia  Mott, 
youngish  Quaker  matron,  poised  and  serene,  entertaining  friends  in 
the  parlor  while  she  and  James  awaited  the  wrath  of  the  multitude. 
They  feared  no  mob.  If  it  could  not  be  cowed  by  non-resistance,  they 
would  accept  courageously  any  fate  that  might  be  theirs.  Conscience 
was  clear.  They  had  done  no  wrong. 
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More  than  any  of  the  reformers  in  the  Nation  engaged  in  the 
Abolition  movement,  the  Motts  and  their  associates  of  Philadelphia 
were  locked  in  a death  grapple  with  slavery  itself. 

Less  than  forty  miles  separated  the  city  from  the  soil  of  Mary- 
land. Slaveholders  visited  Philadelphia  and  sent  their  sons  to  its 
medical  schools.  Fugitive  slave  hunters  armed  with  whips  and  guns 
crossed  the  border  and  trampled  freedom’s  soil  in  quest  of  prey.  In 
the  darkness  of  night,  negroes  flitted  across  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line, 
and  cowered  by  day  in  the  Mott  house. 

Many  influential  Philadelphians  were  related  by  marriage  to  the 
county  families  of  Maryland  and  Tidewater  Virginia.  Much  of  the 
city’s  trade  flowed  southward.  There  was  consequently  little  sym- 
pathy for  Abolitionists,  and  everywhere  they  were  ridiculed  and  per- 
secuted. The  clergy  of  all  denominations  preached  at,  or  against 
them.  The  politicians  abused  them,  the  penny  sheets  hawked  about 
the  streets  caricatured  their  leaders.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  a 
hall  for  public  meetings.  Everywhere  the  doors  of  society  were  closed 
against  them. 

For  these  reasons  the  humanitarians  of  Philadelphia  had  erected 
Pennsylvania  Hall  as  a forum  open  to  the  discussion  of  anti-slavery 
and  other  reforms. 

When  ready  for  dedication,  the  poet  Whittier  had  come  to  Phila- 
delphia and  fitted  an  office  in  the  edifice,  to  edit  the  anti-slavery  paper 
called  “The  Pennsylvania  Freeman.” 

Young,  diffident,  almost  unknown,  he  had  been  warned  by  kindly 
attentions  received  from  the  Motts,  who  had  taken  him  into  their 
home,  introduced  him  to  friends  of  anti-slavery,  and  encouraged  him 
in  moments  of  homesickness  for  far-away  Haverhill. 

The  editor  discovered  the  Abolitionists  of  the  city  were  of  the 
right  stuff.  He  described  them  admiringly  as  staunch  men  and 
unflinching  women  in  the  face  of  danger.  Many  of  them,  he  later 
said,  did  not  believe  in  the  devil,  and  those  who  did  were  not  afraid 
of  him. 

The  opening  ceremonies  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  had  brought  Aboli- 
tionists of  all  degrees  of  zeal,  courage,  and  sincerity  into  the  city. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  a host  of  eminent  men 
had  been  requested  to  give  the  “keynote”  speech,  but  a strange  epi- 
demic of  ill  health  had  descended  upon  the  Nation.  Invalids  were  in 
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charge  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  One  by  one  the  poli- 
ticians had  sent  their  regrets  and  described  their  several  ailments  or 
explained  the  pressure  of  business  which  necessitated  their  immediate 
attention  at  Washington,  but  all  rejoiced  with  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  free  speech,  and  so  worded  their  regretful  epistles  as  to  lose  as 
few  votes  as  possible. 

Not  until  the  National  and  State  civil  lists  had  been  near  exhausted 
was  a local  prodigy  found  in  one  David  Paul  Brown,  Esq.,  of  the 
Philadelphia  bar,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  “ready  to  fight  the  battle  of  Liberty”  so  long  as 
he  had  “a  shot  in  the  locker.”  And  incidentally  that  he  was  a busy 
man  and  that  the  Abolitionists  were  fortunate  to  obtain  his  services  in 
opening  Pennsylvania  Hall. 

Came  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  hall  had  been  dedicated  to  “Free  Dis- 
cussion, Virtue,  Liberty,  and  Independence.”  People  gazed  at  the 
building  and  called  it  stately  and  beautiful.  Enthusiasts  hailed  it  as 
“the  most  commodious  in  the  republic,”  and  a magnificent  temple. 
Curious  visitors  stalked  its  halls  and  noted  that  the  first  floor  was 
fitted  with  a small  auditorium,  committee  rooms,  offices  and  stores, 
and  that  overhead  in  the  second  story  was  a large  hall  with  galleries, 
and  that  the  building  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  modern  gas.  They 
observed  chairs  on  the  forum  lined  with  blue  silk  plush,  and  sofas 
upholstered  in  blue  damask  moreen,  and  tables  hung  with  blue  silk. 
It  had  been  all  very  elegant  for  plain  Quaker  advocates  of  freedom 
and  reform. 

A mild  literary  program  under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Lyceum  consumed  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day’s  dedicatory  exer- 
cises. An  address  on  the  physical  education  of  children  was  delivered 
by  a physician,  and  numerous  compositions  were  read  on  stilted  queries 
such  as:  “What  is  the  cause  of  Earthquakes?”  and  “What  is  the 

origin  of  those  Meteoric  Stones  which  have  fallen  to  the  earth,  at 
various  periods  of  time  since  the  creation?” 

The  second  day’s  proceedings  had  been  not  so  innocent.  A speaker 
had  orated  on  the  “Right  of  Free  Discussion”  which  everywhere  in 
America,  he  alleged,  had  been  denied  the  advocates  of  anti-slavery. 
He  suggested  that  the  cold  corpse  of  Freedom  should  have  a shroud 
purchased  for  her  funeral,  little  knowing  that  the  magnificent  hall 
wherein  he  stood  was  soon  to  be  its  crematory. 
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This  speech  awakened  the  people  of  Philadelphia  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  a menace  had  risen  in  their  midst  in  the  sacred  name  of 
Liberty. 

If  any  there  were  who  doubted,  every  constraint  was  obliterated 
when  on  the  third  day  Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston  (and 
late  of  Baltimore  jail ) , and  three  “females”  had  addressed  an  immense 
audience  convened  to  hear  not  only  the  notorious  Garrison,  but  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  women  who  so  far  had  forgotten  their  feminine 
delicacy  as  to  publicly  orate  before  a mixed  audience  of  men  and 
women. 

The  pro-slavery  element  of  the  city  was  by  now  in  an  uproar  of 
virtuous  excitement.  Large  numbers  of  visitors  were  in  from  the 
South,  and  these,  combined  with  the  riff-raff  that  mysteriously  gathers 
in  any  large  city  at  the  hint  of  trouble,  filled  the  air  with  the  breath 
of  lawlessness.  Soon  after  Garrison’s  speech,  plead  as  he  fondly 
believed  “in  good  old  Saxon  language,”  a mob  had  rushed  in  and 
swirled  around  the  hall  and  stormed  out  like  a torrent  in  the  aimless 
manner  of  mobs,  everybody  waiting  for  somebody  else  to  start  some- 
thing. Outside,  men  whetted  the  primitive  instinct  for  destruction  by 
insane  cavortings  and  wild  screeches. 

A speaker,  at  the  sound  of  tinkling  glass  from  brickbats  hurled 
against  windows,  expressed  satisfaction  that  for  once  the  “stupid 
repose”  of  Philadelphia  had  been  aroused. 

The  mob  in  the  street  shuffled  about,  and  someone  started  the  cry 
of  “fire”  in  the  hope  that  it  would  precipitate  the  audience  into  a 
panic. 

At  the  rostrum  a valiant  little  figure  in  starched  Quaker  garb 
vainly  protested  the  attitude  of  persons  who  thought  it  improper  for 
women  to  make  public  addresses.  Lucretia  Mott  expressed  the  “hope 
that  such  false  notions  of  delicacy  and  propriety  would  not  longer 
obtain  in  this  enlightened  country.” 

These  were  perhaps  the  last  words  of  the  day,  for  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  soon  after  when  it  became  evident  that  the  speakers 
could  no  longer  be  heard. 

The  next  morning  a small  band  of  undaunted  women  reconvened 
at  a session  of  the  Woman’s  Anti-Slavery  Convention.  Lucretia 
exhorted  the  delegates  to  be  steadfast  and  solemn  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled.  Coming  to  the  hall 
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she  had  seen  the  ominous  forecast  of  placards  that  had  been  posted 
in  public  places  during  the  night,  announcing  that  a convention  to 
effect  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  throughout  the  country 
was  in  session  in  the  city  and  that  it  behooved  all  citizens  who  enter- 
tained “a  proper  regard  for  the  right  of  property  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  this  Union  to  interfere  forcibly  if  they 
must.” 

All  that  day  Lucretia  heard  the  cries  and  threats  of  infuriated  men 
seep  in  from  the  street.  Virtuous  males  jeered  and  shouted  down  her 
voice.  Conditions  became  so  intolerable  that  the  managers  of  the 
auditorium  feared  bodily  violence  and  made  haste  to  call  upon  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  for  protection. 

Response  had  come  not  until  sundown  when  the  mayor  arrived 
and  gave  the  situation  an  appraising  eye.  He  gathered  the  Abolition 
leaders  about  him  and  informed  them  that  public  opinion  was  against 
them;  something  they  had  suspected.  Pontifically,  his  honor  pointed 
out  that  it  was  public  opinion  that  made  mobs.  He  could  promise 
protection  of  the  building  only  if  it  were  vacated  and  the  keys  deliv- 
ered into  his  possession.  This  done,  he  mounted  a place  of  vantage 
and  addressed  the  persons  present  as  “fellow  citizens.” 

In  general  terms  he  deprecated  disorder.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  Abolitionists  had  the  legal  right  to  hold  a meeting,  but  being  good 
citizens  they  had,  at  his  request,  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  hall  and 
called  off  their  evening  meeting  rather  than  add  to  the  discord  of  the 
occasion.  Shamelessly — charged  the  Abolitionists — he  called  the 
mob’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Philadelphia  the  authorities  never 
called  out  the  military  to  preserve  order.  He  looked  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mob  as  his  police.  He  “trusted”  they  would  obey  the  law 
and  keep  order.  He  then  bade  them  farewell  for  the  night. 

Three  rousing  cheers  followed  the  departing  official,  who  no  more 
had  disappeared  than  mobsters  quickly  came  forward  from  among 
those  who  remained.  Under  their  directions  pieces  of  heavy  timber 
were  struck  against  the  locked  doors  of  the  hall  in  battering-ram 
fashion.  Poundings  were  continued  until  locks  and  hinges  yielded, 
and  entrance  was  effected. 

Through  the  breach  thus  made  the  ruffians  of  Philadelphia  had 
swarmed  like  terrorists  of  France.  Everything  that  would  burn  was 
piled  on  the  speaker’s  stand.  Offices  were  pillaged.  Blinds  were 
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ripped  from  windows,  wood  shavings  were  brought  up  from  the  cel- 
lar, and  highly  “inflammable”  anti-slavery  books  and  papers  from 
Whittier’s  office  were  added  to  the  pyre.  A flame  had  been  kindled 
and  the  gas  turned  on.  The  mob  had  thundered  out  in  glee  and 
disorder. 

This  is  the  story  of  four  days  of  rapine  and  fire  that  Lucretia’s 
friends  talked  of  in  the  parlor  in  Ninth  Street  as  they  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  mob  from  the  site  of  Pennsylvania  Hall. 

Aware  of  the  cowardice  of  rabbles,  the  Motts  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  threatened  onslaught  only  so  far  as  Quaker  principles 
would  permit.  The  younger  children  of  the  household  and  some 
clothing  had  been  sent  to  the  house  next  door.  A few  light  pieces  of 
furniture  likewise  had  been  removed  out  of  temptation’s  way. 

Throughout  the  evening  their  son  Thomas  dashed  out  and  back 
upon  trips  of  reconnaissance  and  made  breathless  reports  of  what 
was  going  on  outside.  Friends  of  the  family  dropped  in  with  words 
of  cheer  and  offers  of  assistance.  Several  uninvited  young  men 
appeared,  who  seemed  to  the  Motts  suspiciously  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency that  might  require  their  services.  They  suspected  the  younger 
generation  of  Quakers  were  not  averse  upon  occasion  to  the  use  of 
violence. 

Several  callers,  tremulous  with  agitation,  clustered  about  Lucre- 
tia’s chair  where  she  sat  as  “calm  as  a summer  evening”  and  exhorted 
her  to  keep  cool.  Good  Dr.  Parrish  bustled  in,  much  frightened,  and 
recommended  that  the  anti-slavery  societies  be  gradually  dissolved. 
Immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  had  its  drawbacks,  he  perceived. 
Better  the  women  abandon  their  activities  than  arouse  so  great  a 
storm,  jeopardizing  life  and  property.  Let  things  go  on  in  the  old  way. 

In  the  course  of  the  exciting  evening,  if  anything  came  near  to 
discomposing  Lucretia,  it  was  probably  Dr.  Parrish.  He  was  a kindly 
soul  and  meant  well,  but  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  reformers  are 
made.  Lucretia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a person  not  to  deviate  from 
the  path  of  duty,  once  identified. 

She  was  to  face  other  mobs  before  the  years  of  her  long  and 
eventful  life  were  to  close  in  the  sunset  of  old  age,  yet  always,  as 
tonight  while  she  awaited  this  early  contact  with  impassioned  human- 
ity, she  was  calm  in  the  face  of  danger. 
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Fear  had  no  part  in  her  make-up.  Self-possessed  and  unshrinking 
in  the  stormiest  turmoil,  with  mobs  howling  about  convention  halls, 
assailing  windows  with  stones,  hooting  and  yelling  at  the  doors,  clam- 
oring down  aisles,  scattering  vitriol  among  the  audience,  leaping  onto 
the  platform,  drowning  the  speakers  with  shrieks  and  cries,  Lucretia 
Mott  was  to  hold  fast  to  her  integrity,  never  to  compromise  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  which  she  discerned  to  be  a matter  of  principle. 

About  eight  of  the  clock  Thomas  came  running  in  with  the  cry, 
“They’re  coming!” 

The  shouts  of  the  excited  throng  pouring  down  Race  Street  now 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  The  supreme  moment  had  come.  Every- 
body in  the  room  stiffened.  Ears  were  strained  for  the  slightest 
change  of  sound.  The  mob  at  the  intersection  seemed  not  to  turn, 
nor  halt.  Like  a great  wave  of  humanity  gone  mad,  it  pounded  across 
Ninth  Street,  and  passed  out  of  sound. 

The  occupants  of  the  room  relaxed  in  wonderment.  They  were 
later  to  learn  that  at  the  critical  moment  a family  friend  had  jumped 
into  the  lead  and  shouting,  “On  to  the  Motts!”  had  misled  the  mob 
up  Race  Street  away  from  their  prey,  the  ruffians  following  their  new 
leader  with  unsuspecting  confidence. 

The  passage  of  the  mob  across  the  head  of  the  street  did  not 
entirely  dissipate  the  tension  of  the  parlor  of  the  Mott  house.  Family 
and  friends  remained  seated,  receiving  reports  every  few  minutes 
from  anti-slavery  associates  throughout  the  city  as  to  what  move- 
ments were  going  on.  Intermittently  fire  bells  tolled  and  the  sunless 
air  of  night  was  made  mysterious  with  the  scarlet  mantle  of  fire. 

The  rioters  were  not  entirely  to  be  denied.  Unable  to  find  their 
original  prey  they  were  spending  a not  unprofitable  evening  setting 
fire  to  an  orphanage  and  otherwise  disporting  themselves  in  the  man- 
ner of  freeborn  citizens  expressing  their  disapproval  of  Abolitionists 
who  would  do  away  with  law  and  order  and  the  status  of  property  in 
slaves. 

At  length  learning  that  the  mob  had  become  broken  and  scat- 
tered and  spent  its  strength,  the  group  at  the  Motts’  broke  up. 
Friends  bade  farewell,  lights  were  dimmed  and  the  family  retired. 
Quiet  descended  on  the  torn  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  only  the  dull 
glow  of  embers,  fading  out  in  various  pyres,  gave  visible  evidence  of 
the  mad  carnival  of  disorder  that  had  all  day  gripped  the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love. 
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CHAPTER  II 
The  Nantucket  Breed 

Lucretia  Mott  has  been  variously  called  “the  black  man’s  Goddess 
of  Liberty,”  “the  soul  of  the  woman’s  movement,”  and  “the  flower 
of  Quakerism.” 

Few  persons  whose  names  have  survived  the  ordeal  of  death  have 
possessed  an  heredity  so  completely  in  harmony  with  environment, 
an  ancestry  so  uniformly  similar  in  traits,  a foundation  more  securely 
based  on  mental  vigor,  bodily  health,  and  spiritual  excellence,  than 
Lucretia  Mott. 

Philosophers  do  not  accord  whether  man  is  a photographic  plate 
producing  a picture  of  character  in  coordination  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  mortal  existence,  or  whether  man  is  a mosaic  formed  of 
generations  of  ancestors. 

Across  the  pages  of  history  there  flashes  a Napoleon  in  whose  soul 
surges  the  fates  of  empires;  a Luther  whose  mind  ferments  the  drama 
of  religious  reform;  a John  Brown  who  dies  ignominiously  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac;  but  no  one  knows  from  what  mysterious 
source,  from  what  spring  of  genius  upon  some  mountain  top  of  ideal- 
ism, man  gathers  the  fateful  drop  which  exalts  the  one  above  the 
many. 

The  humble  peasant  plows  his  furrow  in  the  field  of  life,  and  dies 
unhonored  and  unsung.  The  thoughts  that  may  have  seared  his  soul, 
no  Boswell  has  recorded.  But  there  has  been  a union  of  chemicals. 
A son  springs  full  armed  into  the  tapestry  of  life.  His  hot  breath 
withers  the  leaves  of  history.  Empires  fall,  and  nations  rise,  and 
men  think  new  thoughts — and  the  world  wonders  whence  he  came. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  dead,  forgotten  forebears  are  either 
the  clay  of  which  peasants  are  imaged  or  the  marble  from  which 
genius  is  hewed. 

Lucretia  (Coffin)  Mott  was  born  of  Quaker  ancestry  in  the  island 
town  of  Nantucket,  Massachusetts,  January  3,  1793. 

The  family  of  Coffin  has  sent  out  into  the  world  more  than  its 
share  of  distinguished  sons  and  daughters.  Seventeen  of  the  family 
are  recorded  in  Appleton’s  “Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography”  and 
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the  names  of  fifteen  appear  in  the  “National  Cyclopedia.”  “Who’s 
Who  in  America”  has  been  perennially  supplied. 

The  Coffins  for  centuries  were  masters  of  ships  in  the  whaling 
fleets,  captains  in  the  merchant  service,  and  admirals  in  the  royal  navy 
of  England.  The  sea  was  their  heritage,  its  formless,  changing  waters 
the  family  estate  that  had  come  down  to  them  through  generations  of 
mariners  and  traders.  The  cultivation  of  their  proud  acres  bred  a 
race  of  brave  men,  enduring  men,  who  loved  freedom  and  space. 

The  men  of  Nantucket  were  encompassed  by  the  sea.  As  boys 
they  played  in  the  water  just  as  children  of  other  climes  frolicked  in 
nursery  and  park.  They  could  go  but  a few  miles  from  its  sight  and 
never  from  its  sound. 

Everything  they  saw  was  a memorial  to  the  sea;  the  lighthouse 
on  the  point,  the  green-slimed  piers  and  oil-soaked  wharves,  the  sail- 
maker’s  lofts  and  the  shops  of  the  blacksmiths  and  coopers  that  clus- 
tered the  wraterfront;  every  employment  was  connected  with  the  trade 
of  the  mariner,  every  thought  was  directed  to  fathers  and  uncles  in 
the  unknown  world  beyond  the  distant  horizon. 

The  archives  of  the  Coffins  are  soaked  with  salt  water.  The  sea 
epoch  is  gone,  but  the  leaves  of  its  history  are  brittle  with  brine.  Salt 
water  in  their  veins  and  seaweed  dripping  from  the  family  tree,  theirs 
is  the  salt  water  aristocracy  of  New  England.  Individualistic,  capable 
of  meeting  emergencies  with  skill  and  daring  in  a world  where  the 
fearful  mind  must  wither  upon  the  bosom  of  Neptune’s  kingdom,  these 
autocrats  of  the  quarter-deck  and  merchants  of  the  counting  room 
bred  a race  that  feared  as  little  the  artificial  compresses  of  human 
thought  as  they  feared  to  sail  into  a strange  sea  merely  because  its 
waters  seemed  to  have  no  end. 

In  the  year  of  Lucretia’s  birth,  Nantucket  town  stood  on  wharves 
like  a boy  on  stilts.  Its  cobble-stone  streets  were  immersed  in  lapping 
waters  along  the  harbor  front  and  rose  in  eminence  through  a town 
of  shops  and  homes  to  the  old  North  Church  on  Beacon  Hill.  Uni- 
dentified as  yet,  these  narrow  idling  lanes  that  seemed  to  be  going 
nowhere  and  yet  took  in  everything  on  the  way,  were  soon  to  be 
named. 

Names  fragrant  and  quaint,  like  old  Nantucket!  Here  was  to  be 
Whale  Street  and  Try  Works  Lane,  remindful  of  Nantucket’s  great 
industry,  the  whale  fishery  pursued  by  sons  in  far  off  workshops  called 
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the  Java  and  Pacific  Oceans;  Federal,  Independence,  and  Liberty 
streets,  shades  of  the  elder  John  Adams  and  screaming  eagles;  Milk, 
Orange,  Quincy,  and  Gay,  a euphonious  grab-bag  of  names;  these 
were  the  crazy-quilt  lanes  that  connected  the  town’s  great  square 
houses  each  with  the  other,  like  threads  of  a drawn-work  pattern. 

The  island  of  Nantucket  lies  like  something  spewed  into  the  sea, 
far-flung  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  on  the  water  route  to  Virginia. 
It  is  a land  pungent  with  the  odor  of  cedar  and  bayberry  and  the 
breath  of  pine  from  windswept  moors.  Over  all  is  the  spell  of  unceas- 
ing waters. 

Outside  the  town’s  harbor  the  foam  churns  the  bar,  scrub  oaks  on 
the  downs  lean  crazily  from  centuries  of  buffeting  winds.  Sea  gulls 
wing  bold  and  free  in  air  cleansed  by  sun  and  sea.  Behind  every  hill, 
around  every  turn,  at  the  end  of  every  path,  lies  the  water — the  sob- 
bing, grieving,  restless  sea — mysterious  as  the  Sphynx  in  Egypt’s 
sands,  luring  and  treacherous  and  inscrutable  as  the  smile  of  a fallen 
woman,  sombre,  greedy,  and  grasping. 

Now,  beneath  turquoise  skies  it  surges  peacefully  onto  sandy 
beaches,  wavelets  run  gleefully  to  the  shore,  break  and  fall  away  like 
children  at  play.  Now,  under  heavy  oppressive  mists,  it  rolls  moody 
and  sullen,  silent  and  fearful.  In  seasons  of  storm  it  hurls  infuriated 
waters  day  and  night  upon  island  shores  with  crashes  that  sound  like 
cymbals  of  judgment;  its  breakers  are  no  longer  a lullaby,  its  waters 
no  longer  a shimmering  sheen.  All  nature  is  an  instrument  of  death 
and  terror.  In  paroxysms  of  fury  it  gathers  to  its  breasts  the  frail 
ships  of  men,  gathers  into  its  lair  the  bones  of  Nantucket’s  sons,  and 
only  when  its  greed  is  satiated  does  it  become  again  a crooning  song, 
a thing  of  beauty,  a woman  with  a serpent  around  her  head. 

Even  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Nantucket 
was  a land  of  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  American  whale  fishery, 
of  ships  and  tar  and  oil,  and  florid-faced,  sandy-haired  sea  captains,  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  Norse  blood  of  Old  England,  of  merchants  and 
shipowners,  Puritans,  and  Quakers  with  the  “thee”  and  “thou”  of  a 
simplicity  that  was  as  carefully  effected  as  the  wordy  effusions  of  the 
cavalier. 

Social  history  has  recorded  comparatively  little  of  the  wives  of 
the  grizzled  captains  and  the  solid  merchants,  and  still  less  of  taproom 
wenches,  loving  females  who  filled  the  dreams  of  Jack  in  the  fo’castle 
at  night  and  made  topics  of  conversation  by  day. 
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We  know  little  of  the  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  in 
that  era  women  were  social  appendages,  “Mistress”  Roe  or  “Goody” 
Doe,  or  merely  “the  wife  of”  John  Smith.  Individually  they  had 
small  existence,  yet  in  their  veins  flowed  as  much  good  blood  of  Eng- 
land as  in  the  stalwart  male;  the  saga  blood,  the  pioneer  spirit,  the 
honest  God-fearing  attributes  with  which  the  male  of  America  has 
been  apotheosized  in  history,  were  as  much  the  qualities  of  the  early 
mother  as  the  early  father. 

Fortunately  more  is  known  of  the  wives  and  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Nantucket  than  elsewhere,  for  the  women  of  Nantucket  were 
an  extraordinary  race  with  a flair  for  solving  their  own  problems  while 
men  folk  roved  the  sea.  It  is  meet  that  the  desirable  attributes  of  the 
island  should  best  be  exemplified  in  a woman — Lucretia  Mott — who 
combined  in  her  makeup  the  boldness  of  hardy  and  adventurous  sea- 
men, the  simplicity  of  Quaker  antecedents,  and  the  pride  of  genera- 
tions of  magistrates  who  had  ruled  for  centuries  in  England  and 
America. 

Of  forty-three  male  ancestors  in  America  that  are  traceable, 
twenty-six  held  prominent  public  office  in  town  or  county;  twenty-two 
were  judges  and  eleven  governors. 

Lucretia’s  ancestry  affords  an  interesting  study  of  the  interbreed- 
ing of  a virile  stock.  Four  ancestral  lines  are  traced  from  Tristram 
Coffin,  three  from  Richard  Gardner,  and  two  from  Thomas  Macy, 
all  of  whom  were  governors  of  Nantucket  in  colonial  days  when  the 
island  was  a part  of  the  Province  of  New  York.  One  set  of  grand- 
parents were  full  second  cousins,  but  no  other  marriage  is  recorded 
among  the  related  families  of  so  close  a degree  of  consanguinity. 

The  first  of  the  name  of  Coffin  in  America  was  Tristram,  than 
whom  no  other  man  may  so  accurately  be  called  the  patriarch  of 
Nantucket.  He  was  a gentleman  of  dominant  personality,  born  in 
Devonshire,  England,  where  the  family  of  Coffin  is  said  to  have  been 
seated  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest  at  Alwington  Manor  by 
the  Severn  Sea.  Tristram  was  twice  chief  magistrate  of  Nantucket. 
He  and  his  family  were  the  largest  owners  of  land  on  the  island,  and 
owned  the  lesser  island  of  Tuckernuck,  adjoining. 

Tristram  was  father  of  five  sons  and  three  daughters  who  reached 
maturity.  The  eldest  son  Peter  became  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  was  for  a time  acting  Governor  of  that  Province.  Perhaps 
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From  a bust  by  Adelaide  Johnson,  sculptor  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  whose  monument  of  Lucretia  Mott,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  is  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Mrs.  Johnson’s  bust  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony  is  a part  of  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City. 
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the  most  noted  of  the  children  was  a daughter  named  Mary,  known 
as  “the  Great  Woman.”  She  married  an  influential  citizen  by  the 
name  of  Starbuck  and  became  the  mother  of  the  first  white  child  born 
at  Nantucket.  It  is  thought  that  she  was  the  most  gifted  of  all  the 
early  settlers. 

Scarcely  a political,  social,  or  domestic  movement  prevailed  but 
she  maintained  a leading  part,  being  esteemed  as  a judge  among  them 
by  the  people.  Her  home,  wherein  many  of  the  public  assemblies  of 
Nantucket  were  held,  was  known  as  the  Parliament  House. 

Past  the  prime  of  life  she  became  a convert  to  Quakerism,  and 
the  recognized  religious  leader  of  the  community.  To  her  must  be 
accredited  the  guiding  influence  that  made  Nantucket  the  Quaker 
center  of  America  second  to  Philadelphia.  No  one  person  played  so 
large  a share  in  molding  the  striking  qualities  of  the  Nantucket  char- 
acter as  Mary  (Coffin)  Starbuck,  the  twice  great-grandaunt  of  Lucre- 
tia  (Coffin)  Mott. 

In  the  paternal  line,  Lucretia  traced  to  Mary’s  brother  James,  a 
wealthy  merchant  and  shipowner,  who  was  judge  of  probate  and  the 
first  Chief  Justice  of  Nantucket’s  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Nathaniel,  son  of  James,  was  a shipmaster  in  the  merchant  marine 
and  made  voyages  to  Europe.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  Judge  William  Gayer,  of  Nantucket,  brother  of  Sir  John 
Gayer,  of  Bombay,  captain-general  and  admiral  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  life  of  Nathaniel  Coffin  is  the  fact  that, 
like  his  father  and  other  members  of  his  family  in  subsequent  genera- 
tions, he  was  once  captured  by  pirates.  The  inventory  of  the  estate  of 
this  great-grandfather  of  a distinguished  Abolitionist  discloses  three 
negro  slaves. 

The  father,  James,  also  owned  a slave,  and  the  will  of  William 
Gayer  makes  mention  of  a negro  once  his  “servant.” 

Notwithstanding  these  early  evidences  of  slaveholding  on  the 
island,  the  people  of  Nantucket  were,  in  general,  opposed  to  the  hold- 
ing of  humans  in  bondage.  Elihu  Coleman,  one  of  the  preaching 
brethren  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  a grandson  of  Mary  (Coffin) 
Starbuck,  published,  as  early  as  1733,  a remonstrance  against  slavery, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  books  in  America  on  the  subject. 
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The  family  furnished  in  its  numerous  ramifications  many  mem- 
bers of  prominence  in  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  which  Lucretia  towered 
in  importance  above  all  other  members  of  her  sex.  The  founder  of 
the  Underground  Railroad  was  Vestal  Coffin,  who  organized  the  insti- 
tution near  the  present  Guilford  College  in  North  Carolina  in  1819. 
His  son,  Addison  Coffin,  entered  its  service  as  a conductor  in  early 
youth,  and  his  cousin,  Levi  Coffin,  was  many  years  reputed  president 
of  the  railroad. 

It  was  Levi  Coffin  who  helped  Eliza  Harris  to  freedom  in  the 
famous  flight  across  the  ice  described  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  which 
has  thrilled  the  readers  of  several  generations.  Levi  was  Simeon  and 
his  wife  the  Rachel  Halliday  of  that  book. 

A distant  kinsman,  Joshua  Coffin,  the  Massachusetts  antiquarian, 
was  likewise  an  Abolitionist,  closely  associated  with  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  the  poet  Whittier  at  the  beginning  of  their  crusade 
against  slavery. 

Whittier,  too,  was  a scion  of  the  first  Tristram  Coffin  in  two  lines 
of  descent. 

Crossing  the  strains  of  Coffin  and  Gayer  was  biologically  sound, 
for  the  descendants  of  the  union  of  Nathaniel  Coffin  and  Damaris 
Gayer  have  been  famous  in  numerous  vocations. 

The  couple  were  great-grandparents  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham, president  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Nathaniel’s  daughter  Anna  married  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  the  ambassador  (and  was  mother  of  the  great  Henry 
Adams),  another  married  Edward  Everett  the  orator,  and  a third 
became  the  wife  of  Rev.  N.  L.  Frothingham,  whose  son  Octavius  was 
a leader  in  the  movement  that  had  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
rationalistic  ideas  in  theology.  Octavius  Frothingham  was  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Free  Religious  Association,  in  which  Lucretia  took  promi- 
nent part. 

William  Coffin,  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Damaris  Coffin, 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  and  his  family  became  prominent  in  the 
mercantile  life  of  that  city,  and  were  Tories  during  the  Revolution. 
A spirited  stock,  they  for  generations  maintained  high  positions  in 
the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  Great  Britain  and  distin- 
guished themselves  by  bravery  in  numerous  wars  the  world  over. 
Their  history  is  a story  of  deeds  of  loyalty  and  honorable  service  to 
king  and  nation. 
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William’s  brother,  Benjamin,  was  Lucretia’s  grandfather.  He 
did  not  remove  to  Boston,  but  remained  at  Nantucket,  where  he  fol- 
lowed the  non-militant  career  of  school-teaching.  He  was  maritally, 
if  not  martially,  inclined,  being  twice  married  and  having  seventeen 
children. 

The  sixteenth  child  was  named  Thomas,  for  his  mother’s  father, 
Thomas  Macy,  county  treasurer  of  Nantucket. 

Thomas  Coffin  was  Lucretia’s  father;  a courteous  and  refined 
gentleman,  intelligent  in  appearance  rather  than  handsome,  and  some- 
what formal  but  kindly  in  manner.  He  possessed  the  strong  religious 
feeling  that  was  a trait  prominent  in  his  daughter.  An  unwavering 
integrity  is  said  to  have  been  his  most  marked  characteristic.  Although 
a follower  of  the  sea,  and  later  a merchant,  he  was  a man  of  studious 
habits. 

Thomas  Coffin  was  scarcely  more  than  a youth  when  he  secured 
command  of  his  first  ship.  Ready  to  haul  anchor  on  a long  voyage 
he  did  what  many  a Nantucket  captain  has  done  before  and  since — he 
took  a wife,  established  a home,  and  left  them  both  for  the  unknown 
perils  of  a distant  voyage. 

He  did  not  long  follow  the  occupation  of  shipmaster.  When 
Lucretia  was  seven  years  old  he  made  his  last  voyage,  sailing  from 
Wood’s  Hole  as  master  and  owner  of  the  ship  “Tryal,”  on  a trading 
cruise  to  China.  His  purpose  was  to  acquire  seal  skins  en  route  to 
exchange  for  silks,  nankeens,  and  tea.  This  was  the  latest  and  most 
profitable  trade  established  by  the  enterprising  mariners  of  New  Eng- 
land who,  in  the  employment,  went  half  the  world  around  and  some- 
times circumnavigated  the  earth. 

Captain  Coffin  had  been  out  about  a year  when  his  ship  was  seized 
by  the  Spaniards  off  the  Pacific  Coast  and  taken  into  Valparaiso. 
Here  the  master  undertook  his  own  defense  in  the  Spanish  courts  but, 
after  much  delay,  having  reason  to  believe  that  redress  was  not  forth- 
coming, he  left  the  Spanish  city,  crossed  the  Andes,  and  found  passage 
at  a Brazilian  port. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years  from  loved  ones,  who  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  for  a year  and  who  had  given  him  up  for  dead,  Cap- 
tain Coffin  arrived  safely  home  “from  foreign  shores.” 


The  event  that  broke  the  monotony  of  Nantucket  life  was  the 
arrival  home  of  a vessel  from  China  or  from  the  still  longer  peril  of  a 
whaling  voyage. 
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Whenever  a vessel  was  sighted  a crier  went  his  rounds  shouting 
the  news  at  the  street  corners  and  in  village  byways.  Then  all  would 
become  bustle;  the  whole  population  would  betake  itself  to  the 
“walks”  that  extended  along  the  peak  of  Nantucket  houses.  These 
were  railed-in  platforms,  accessible  by  trapdoor,  where  retired  cap- 
tains and  anxious  shipowners,  pipes  in  mouth,  and  wives  “widowed” 
and  children  “orphaned”  during  a voyage  of  four  years,  could  anxi- 
ously watch  over  the  horizon  with  glasses  to  identify  the  ship  that  was 
coming  in.  What  excitement  and  what  joy,  and  what  sorrow,  the 
final  decision  brought. 

By  the  time  the  incoming  vessel  had  crossed  the  bar  and  was 
rounding  the  point,  the  town’s  wharf  was  filled  with  an  expectant 
crowd,  and  touching  were  the  scenes  of  welcome  its  old  planks  have 
known.  Grizzly  captains  who  had  not  lived  with  their  wives  so  long 
as  a youthful  married  couple  inland,  met  the  mother  of  their  several 
children,  of  whom  they  had  dreamt  so  many  times  upon  the  silent  rest- 
less bosom  of  the  sea  in  long  nights  of  solitude  off  Zanzibar  or  the 
wild  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  A sire  was  introduced  to  his  youngest 
child  whom  he  had  never  seen  and  who  shyly  met  father,  that  strange, 
half  mythical  god  of  whom  it  had  heard  so  much  in  evenings  by  the 
fireside. 

Death,  too,  the  uninvited  guest  who  stalks  about  the  fringe  of 
every  human  gathering,  often  thrust  its  silhouette  into  the  midst  of 
the  merrymakers.  A waiting  wife  learned  that  her  loved  one  was 
never  again  to  greet  her  at  the  wharf,  but  had  met  a death  common  to 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and  do  their  business  on  great 
waters.  Many  a Nantucket  son  lies  buried  in  the  alien  soil  of  a 
distant  isle  and  many  another  has  found  his  last  resting  place  where 
ceaseless  tides  froth  the  uncharted  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  or 
the  South  Pacific,  far  from  the  quiet  island  of  his  birth  and  the  home 
of  his  fathers. 


The  unexpected  return  of  Captain  Coffin  was  cause  of  great  rejoic- 
ing, not  alone  in  the  Coffin  home,  but  over  all  the  island  where  rela- 
tives and  friends  resided.  The  story  of  Lazarus  returned  from  the 
dead  was  not  an  uncommon  one  at  Nantucket,  yet  it  brought  joy  to 
the  hearts  of  her  people  who  knew  the  terror  of  loved  ones  at  sea 
and  long  years  of  anxious  waiting. 
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Lucretia  and  her  sisters  and  brother  loved  to  recall  their  delight 
at  their  father’s  return;  how  they  clustered  about  him  over  and  again 
to  hear  him  recount  the  wonderful  story  of  his  adventures.  And 
being  a mariner  he  was  never  loath  to  comply  with  their  demands. 

During  his  stay  on  the  West  Coast  (as  Nantucketers  commonly 
called  the  coast  of  South  America  bordering  the  Pacific)  Captain  Cof- 
fin had  acquired  a stock  of  Spanish  phrases,  the  use  of  which  always 
aroused  the  admiration  of  his  children,  reared  in  the  provincialisms 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  took  amusement  in  teaching  them  some 
of  these  phrases  and  often  required  them  to  bid  him  “good  morning” 
and  “good  night”  in  Spanish.  More  than  seventy  years  afterwards 
Lucretia  was  able  to  repeat  these  words  and  phrases  as  if  she  had 
learned  them  the  day  before. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  Coffin  tradition,  the  greatness  of  Lucretia’s 
character  came  not  entirely  from  that  source.  Maternal  forebears 
supplied  her,  preeminently,  the  characteristic  of  individuality. 

Lucretia’s  mother,  Anna  Folger,  was  descendant  of  a family  of 
little  less  worth  than  the  Coffins. 

Anna  was  just  seventeen  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Thomas 
Coffin,  whose  boyhood  neighbor  and  playmate  she  had  been.  A por- 
trait painted  some  ten  years  after  her  marriage  represents  a stately 
woman  with  large  penetrating  eyes,  dark  hair,  a low  broad  forehead, 
and  firm  mouth. 

Anna  Folger’s  father  was  William,  a merchant  known  to  his  Nan- 
tucket contemporaries  as  “Tory  Bill”  Folger,  for  reasons  adequately 
expressed  by  the  nickname.  Whether  he  aroused  the  antagonism  of 
his  neighbors  because  he  was  a large  capitalist,  or  whether  he  was 
contemptuous  of  anyone  who  deviated  from  the  King’s  cause  during 
the  Revolution,  or  carried  his  head  high  because  of  the  blood  of  his 
mother’s  family — the  Mayhews — is  not  known,  but  tradition  recounts 
a story  that  the  only  thing  “Tory  Bill”  ever  found  was  a jackknife,  and 
that  was  “stuck  in  a post  over  his  head.” 

The  Folgers  were  shipowners  and  merchants  prominent  in  the 
development  of  the  whale  fishery  both  in  its  earlier  and  later  years. 

The  first  generations  of  Folgers  possessed,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  that  happy  combination  necessary  for  pioneers  of  a nation — 
the  union  of  native  intelligence  with  skilled  hands.  There  were  com- 
binations of  blacksmiths  and  innkeepers,  and  one  had  “some  skill”  as 
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a shoemaker,  combined  with  public  service  in  offices  requiring  clerical 
ability  and  education,  as  then  known.  The  wife  of  one  was  a sister  to 
New  England’s  famed  Indian  fighter,  Colonel  Benjamin  Church. 
Through  this  line  Lucretia  traced  her  ancestry  to  Richard  Warren  of 
the  “Mayflower”  company  and  his  wife.  The  latter  displayed  marked 
talents  in  the  management  of  her  estates  after  the  death  of  her  mer- 
chant husband. 

The  founder  of  the  Folger  tribe  was  Peter.  A veritable  compo- 
sition of  versatility,  he  acted  on  Nantucket  and  elsewhere  as  school 
teacher,  missionary  and  Indian  interpreter,  magistrate,  clerk  of  the 
courts,  surveyor  of  land,  and  miller. 

In  addition  to  this  miscellany  of  talents,  he  is  known  as  the  author 
of  a poem  criticizing  the  conduct  of  Puritan  magistrates,  and  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Franklin  writes,  in  his  humorous  way,  of  hunting  up  some  Folger 
relatives  in  France  just  arrived  by  ship,  and  being  told  in  response  to 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  America’s  most  feted  envoy  that  they  would 
accept,  provided  they  found  nothing  else  to  do. 

Although  Anna  Folger  sprang  from  one  of  the  proud  families  of 
the  island,  the  traditions  of  thrift  and  labor  were  as  much  hers  as 
that  of  any  poor  Nantucket  girl.  From  earliest  days  the  people  of 
Nantucket  had  been  compelled  to  struggle  for  a livelihood.  A barren 
soil,  a bar  beyond  the  harbor  that  prevented  deeply  laden  vessels  of 
large  draft  to  pass  over,  and  the  exigencies  of  war  which  ruined,  time 
and  again,  the  whale  fishery,  had  sustained  the  thrift  and  energy  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Idleness  was  the  most  heinous  sin  that  could  be  perpetrated.  An 
idle  man  at  Nantucket  was  soon  pointed  out  as  an  object  of  compas- 
sion, for  on  this  barren  sod,  idleness  was  a synonym  for  want  and 
hunger.  It  took  persistent  labor  to  wrest  a sustentation  or  to  amass 
a competency  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  shadowing  years  of  life. 

The  mothers  of  Nantucket  were  proverbially  busy.  They  raised 
large  families  of  children,  nurtured  them  with  affectionate  care,  and 
clad  them  “in  decent  plainness,”  we  are  told.  In  odd  moments  butter 
was  churned,  floors  scrubbed  and  baking  done,  wool  carded  and  spun 
and  cloth  woven.  That  family  was  forever  disgraced  whose  members 
were  not  clad  in  good,  neat  and  sufficient  homespun  cloth.  So  tenacious 
were  the  people  of  their  ancient  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  that 
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an  inhabitant  seen  with  a long  coat  made  of  English  cloth  on  any  day 
other  than  Sunday  was  sure  to  be  ridiculed  and  censured  and  looked 
on  as  a careless  spendthrift  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  in 
financial  matters. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  thrift  of  the  people  that  at  one  time 
the  Presbyterians  on  the  island,  being  outnumbered  by  the  Quakers, 
joined  with  that  church  in  the  worship  of  God  in  order  to  avoid  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a separate  establishment! 

Men  going  down  to  the  market  place,  either  to  transact  business 
or  to  gossip,  carried  always  a piece  of  cedar  in  their  hands  so  that 
while  they  were  talking  they  might  automatically  employ  themselves 
whittling  bungs  for  oil  casks,  or  other  useful  articles. 

They  had  a great  ingenuity  with  the  knife.  Though  they  held 
everything  that  was  called  “fashion”  in  the  utmost  contempt,  they 
were  as  difficult  to  please  and  as  extravagant  in  the  choice  and  price 
of  these  implements  as  any  young  buck  in  Boston  would  be  about  his 
hat,  buckles  or  coat.  As  soon  as  a knife  was  damaged  or  superseded 
by  a more  convenient  one,  it  was  carefully  laid  up  in  some  corner  of  a 
desk.  One  of  the  worthiest  men  on  the  island  had  a collection  of 
upwards  of  fifty  knives,  among  the  whole  of  which  there  was  not  one 
that  perfectly  resembled  another. 

Bride  or  widow,  Anna  Folger  was  forever  knitting,  the  feminine 
counterpart  of  the  masculine  whittling.  Her  heart  was  always  young, 
and  although  she  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-three,  her  children,  some 
of  them  writh  children  and  grandchildren  of  their  own,  looked  to  her 
as  a guide,  relying  on  her  judgment  and  valuing  her  approbation,  as  in 
childhood  days. 

She  was  very  observant  with  a quick  perception  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  was  apt  in  the  witty  application  of  old  Nantucket  sayings  to  pass- 
ing events.  A great-granddaughter  remembers  her  as  always  sitting 
up  very  straight,  and  generally  humming  in  an  undertone  to  herself 
as  she  knitted.  She  seldom  indulged  in  the  ease  of  a rocking  chair, 
unless  for  a short  time  at  twilight.  Even  in  her  last  years  she  seldom 
laid  down  in  the  day  time  for  a nap,  or  reclined  on  a sofa.  Sometimes 
she  would  be  overcome  by  drowsiness,  and  her  head  would  drop  for- 
ward, her  busy  hands  would  cease  their  task,  and  for  a few  minutes  she 
would  “lose  herself,”  as  she  said,  but  this  was  not  for  long. 
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A number  of  the  scions  of  old  Peter  Folger,  closely  related  to 
Anna  Folger,  are  worthy  of  brief  biographies  because  they  exemplify 
the  energy  of  the  stock  as  a whole.  Many  of  the  female  members  of 
the  family  have  been  poets,  notable  Quaker  ministers,  educators,  and 
reformers.  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  was  a descendant. 

A picturesque  woman  was  Keziah  Folger,  born  1723,  who  mar- 
ried a Coffin  and  became  the  heroine  of  Colonel  Hart’s  whaling  novel 
“Miriam  Coffin.”  Like  many  a Nantucket  matron  she  started  trading 
in  pins  and  needles  while  her  husband  was  away  at  sea.  She  eventually 
became  an  extensive  shipowner,  with  vessels  on  every  ocean.  Around 
this  nebulous  character  much  tradition  has  accreted,  and  she  is  roman- 
tically described  as  a smuggler  in  whose  country  home  vaults  and 
caches  secreted  illicit  goods. 

Another  ancient  figure  in  the  family  picture  gallery,  looming 
mightily  out  of  the  dim  vista  of  the  past,  is  the  Hon.  Walter  Folger, 
who  greatly  resembled  his  gifted  kinsman  Franklin  for  mechanical 
skill  and  inquisitive  thirst  for  knowledge.  This  versatile  man  studied 
medicine  and  law  and  has  been  classed  as  a very  talented  scientist  by 
an  eminent  authority,  although  he  had  nothing  but  home  study  to 
guide  his  investigations. 

Attorney-at-law,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  member 
of  Congress  and  of  both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  he  acted 
as  surveyor  of  land,  repaired  watches,  clocks,  and  chronometers,  made 
compasses,  engraved  on  copper  and  other  metals,  made  several  chemi- 
cal and  other  scientific  discoveries,  calculated  eclipses,  spoke  the 
French  language,  and  was  one  of  the  best  astronomers,  mathemati- 
cians, and  mechanics  of  his  day.  His  fame  rests  on  an  astronomical 
clock  which  he  conceived  and  built  while  a young  man  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-three  and  twenty-five,  the  equal  of  which  is  not  known, 
and  which  has  been  running  since  1790. 

Naturally  so  gifted  a man  was  not  without  peculiarities.  He  had 
a propensity,  when  sent  to  market  on  an  errand  to  replenish  the  house- 
hold larder,  to  wander  into  the  local  hardware  store  to  buy  something 
needed  for  the  invention  then  under  way,  much  to  the  distress  of  his 
good  wife.  A neighbor,  sympathizing  with  Mrs.  Folger  that  her  hus- 
band must  indeed  be  trying,  was  met  with  the  typical  Nantucket 
retort,  “Yes,  he  is,  and  I sometimes  wish  that  he  didn’t  know  any 
more  than  thy  husband.”  Which  closed  the  conversation,  perhaps  for 
a good  long  time. 
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Captain  Timothy  Folger,  magistrate  and  shipowner,  was  the  first 
to  chart  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  at  the  request  of  his  cousin 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  Anna  Folger’s  uncle. 

Captain  Mayhew  Folger,  Anna’s  brother,  was  a shipmaster  whose 
discovery  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  mutineers  of  H.  M.  S.  “Bounty” 
on  Pitcairn  Island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  aroused  international 
excitement. 


Lucretia  once  referred  to  her  island  background  and  childhood, 
writing:  “In  those  early  years  I was  actively  useful  to  my  mother, 

who,  in  the  absence  of  my  father  on  his  long  voyages,  was  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  often  going  to  Boston  to  purchase  goods  in 
exchange  for  oil  and  candles,  the  staples  of  the  island. 

“The  exercise  of  women’s  talents  in  this  line,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral care  which  devolved  on  them  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands, 
tended  to  develop  and  strengthen  them  mentally  and  physically.” 

Before  her  father  retired  from  sea  and  for  a short  time  after 
marriage,  Lucretia  experienced  the  vexations  of  a genteel  poverty. 
She  never  forgot  the  lessons  of  those  early  years  of  skimping,  although 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  comfortable,  even  prosperous 
circumstances. 

Throughout  life  she  aroused  comment  by  economies  in  stationery 
and  her  practice  of  sorting  ravelings  for  use  as  sewing  thread,  and 
similar  needless  habits.  She  wrote  letters  upon  scraps  of  paper  which 
she  had  carefully  preserved.  A friend  tells  of  a letter  received  from 
her  two  and  a half  inches  wide  by  two  inches  long,  written  on  both 
sides,  containing  one  hundred  and  forty-one  words  treating  on  seven 
distinct  subjects.  She  apologized  for  her  paper  and  enclosed  five 
dollars  for  a benevolent  object. 

Her  economy  was  not  parsimonious.  She  conserved  her  wealth 
for  the  betterment  of  others.  In  days  of  affluence  she  pinched  herself 
that  she  might  give  more  abundantly.  She  contributed  freely  to 
philanthropic  and  social  causes.  Nearly  the  whole  of  her  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  persons  less  fortunate  than  herself.  Not 
content  to  have  the  poor  come  to  her,  she  went  forth  to  give  them 
succor,  in  extreme  age  walking  from  house  to  house,  dealing  out  with 
her  own  hands  food  and  clothing. 
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A member  of  her  family  tells  of  the  great  cloak  and  heavy  saddle- 
bags stuffed  with  food  which  encircled  her  frail  body  as  she  sallied 
forth  on  these  daily  errands  of  mercy.  In  ancient  years  she  placed 
apples  on  the  fence  railings  of  her  home  for  children  to  find  on  their 
way  to  school.  And  when  bedridden,  shelves  were  built  about  her  bed 
that  her  own  hands  might  deal  out  Christmas  offerings  to  the  poor  of 
the  countryside. 

It  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  no  idle  flatterer,  who  called  Lucre- 
tia  “a  noblewoman”  and  “the  flower  of  Quakerism.”  All  that  was 
beautiful  and  flexible,  meek  but  spirited  and  bold  in  thought,  he  found 
in  the  character  of  this  woman  who  was  an  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  prejudices  of  accumulated  centuries,  and  in  building  more 
beautiful  mansions  in  their  stead. 

Small  wonder  Lucrctia  Mott,  born  of  the  Nantucket  breed,  was 
an  incipient  preacher,  an  inspired  seer,  while  yet  a girl.  No  oppo- 
sition, contumely  nor  persecution,  was  ever  to  lessen  one  iota  the  dis- 
tinctive quality  of  her  convictions,  the  breadth  of  her  comprehension, 
nor  the  beneficence  of  her  work  as  a human  being.  Ridiculed,  scorned, 
and  shunned,  she  was  never  to  forget  that  she  was  a woman.  It  is 
fitting  that  she  should  be  called  the  “soul”  of  the  woman’s  cause  to 
which  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  supplied  the  brilliant  esprit  and  Susan 
B.  Anthony  long  years  of  determined  toil  and  energy. 

One  sees  in  the  courage  of  Lucretia  Mott  mariners  sailing  beyond 
the  sunset,  voyaging  into  unknown  spaces,  plumbing  uncharted  seas 
and  mapping  lanes  like  rivers  through  ocean  tides,  discovering  and 
naming  new  lands,  and  returning  to  their  home  ports  with  full  cargoes 
of  lives  well  spent. 
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CHAPTER  III 
Early  Life 

Lucretia  was  in  her  twelfth  year  when  for  the  first  time  she  left 
the  sea-girt  land  of  her  birth.  Not  again  was  Nantucket  to  be  her 
residence,  yet  she  was  to  regard  the  island  always  with  an  affection 
different  from  that  felt  toward  any  subsequent  dwelling  place.  The 
cradle  of  her  childhood  she  never  ceased  to  love  with  all  the  passion- 
ate patriotism  one  is  likely  to  feel  for  an  island  home. 

In  later  years  Lucretia  taught  her  children  and  her  children’s  chil- 
dren to  cherish  its  tradition.  “Nantucket  way”  became  household 
law.  The  Abolitionist,  the  advocate  of  sex  equality,  and  world  peace, 
took  root  in  the  soil  that  nurtured  her  forebears,  although  the  flower 
blossomed  in  a transplanted  clime.  Always  about  the  roots  clung 
something  of  the  soil  of  Nantucket. 

The  family’s  first  mainland  residence  was  established  at  Boston 
in  the  west  side  of  the  city.  The  garden  at  the  back  of  the  Coffin 
house  sloped  down  to  the  fields  beyond  which  the  Causeway  crossed  to 
Charlestown.  In  this  vicinity  the  blended  waters  of  the  rivers  Mystic 
and  Charles  became  lost  in  Boston  Bay.  From  her  window  Lucretia 
had  an  unobstructed  view  of  both  streams  and  the  low  hills  on  the 
farther  side.  Listening,  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  travel  on  the 
drawbridges.  The  activity  and  bustle  of  a great  city  was  strongly 
exhilarating,  and  she  found  life  very  much  worth  while. 

Lucretia  and  other  children  of  the  family  at  first  attended  private 
school,  but  afterwards  were  sent  to  the  public  school  of  the  district 
“to  mingle  with  all  classes  without  distinction.” 

Of  this  change,  Lucretia  later  commented:  “It  was  the  custom 

then  to  send  the  children  of  such  families  to  select  schools;  but  my 
parents  feared  that  would  minister  to  a feeling  of  class  pride,  which 
they  felt  was  sinful  to  cultivate  in  their  children.  And  this  I am  glad 
to  remember,  because  it  gave  me  a feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  patient 
and  struggling  poor,  which,  but  for  this  experience,  I might  never 
have  known.” 

Another  change  in  education  came  when  the  girl  was  thirteen  years 
of  age.  This  time  she  was  sent  to  a Friend’s  boarding  school  at  Nine 
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Partners,  New  York,  a considerable  distance  from  home  in  days  of 
inferior  transportation. 

The  school  at  Nine  Partners  had  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a superior  education  to  sons  and  daughters  of  Quaker  fami- 
lies. Co-educational  in  theory,  boys  and  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
school,  but  were  taught  in  separate  classrooms  under  different  teachers 
and  divided  into  what  was  known  as  the  “boys’  side”  and  the  “girls’ 
side.” 

At  Nine  Partners  boys  and  girls  were  not  permitted  to  speak  with 
each  other,  unless  they  were  near  relatives,  in  which  case  they  might 
converse  together  for  a limited  time  on  certain  days  over  a particular 
corner  of  the  fence  that  divided  the  play  yards. 

Occasionally  little  boys  attempted  to  look  through  knot  holes  in 
the  fence  at  the  girls’  side  and  were  promptly  punished  for  this  evi- 
dence of  moral  turpitude. 

Lucretia  was  accompanied  to  school  by  a younger  sister,  “desir- 
able little  Elizabeth,”  as  her  father  called  her,  a girl  of  loving  dispo- 
sition and  excellent  abilities,  but  retiring  to  such  an  extreme  that  she 
invariably  placed  herself  in  every  background.  In  seventy  years  of 
almost  daily  intercourse,  the  elder  sister  seldom  failed  to  take  counsel 
with  this  shy  companion  whose  judgment  she  valued  highly. 

The  years  at  school  were  passed  in  quiet  happiness,  although  the 
spirit  of  Lucretia  sometimes  rebelled  at  what  she  considered  the  unrea- 
sonable severity  of  the  system  of  “discipline.”  The  doctrine  of  infal- 
lible judgment  prevailed,  and  punishment  was  sure  and  swift,  although 
not  always  just. 

Lucretia’s  inclination  to  substitute  her  code  of  justice  for  authori- 
tative standards  was  tempered  by  a conscientious  readiness  to  acknowl- 
edge her  faults  as  she  was  quick  to  see  them. 

Lucretia  took  punishment  easier  than  she  could  see  it  inflicted  on 
others.  When  a boy  favorite  was  confined  in  a closet  on  bread  and 
water,  she  and  her  sister  contrived  to  get  into  the  forbidden  side  of 
the  house,  and  supply  the  culprit  with  bread  and  butter.  As  the  food 
passed  under  the  door,  the  same  feelings  filled  her  breast  as  when,  in 
defiance  of  law,  in  later  years  she  harbored  and  fed  in  her  home 
escaping  slaves  on  their  way  to  Canada. 

One  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  girls  at  Nine  Partners  was 
to  play  “Quaker  Meeting.”  The  fantasy  was  one  rich  in  material, 
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and  afforded  peculiar  opportunity  for  mimicry.  On  one  occasion  the 
girls  with  proper  gloom  and  solemnity  held  a pretended  “meeting  for 
business”  to  consider  an  alleged  case  of  violation  of  the  Society’s  Dis- 
cipline. Lucretia  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  offender 
and  report  to  the  meeting  the  results  of  its  inquisition,  which  she  did 
in  the  following  words,  given  with  the  drawling  tone  affected  by 
Quakers  as  an  evidence  of  piety:  “Friends,  we  have  visited  Tabitha 
Field — and — we  labored  with  her — and  we — think — we — mellowed 
her — some.” 

Among  playmates  at  school,  Lucretia  liked  best  a girl  named 
Sarah  Mott  whom  she  accompanied  one  vacation  to  the  Mott  home 
in  Westchester  County.  There  she  met  for  the  first  time  the  family 
whose  name  she  was  to  make  illustrious. 

The  neighborhood  where  the  Motts  lived  was  called  Cowneck  by 
the  practical  minded  yeomen  of  the  district,  but  under  the  rooftree 
of  the  old  Mott  farmhouse  romance  blossomed,  for  here  Lucretia, 
yet  a girl,  met  her  future  husband.  Her  life  and  his  were  destined  to 
flow  as  parallel  as  the  two  banks  of  a meadow  stream,  and  to  lead  into 
the  great  ocean  of  human  kindness  that  touches  and  makes  kin  all 
lands  regardless  of  creed  or  color. 

The  principal  teacher  at  Nine  Partners  was  a woman  of  no  mean 
attributes,  if  we  may  believe  the  tradition  that  she  harbored  not  only 
a fondness  for  the  study  of  grammar,  but  was  able  to  impart  to  her 
pupils  a similar  taste.  She  was  very  critical  of  their  pronunciation 
and  their  choice  of  language,  and  made  nice  distinctions  between  words 
which  Lucretia  often  repeated  in  after  life  to  the  vast  amusement  of 
her  grandchildren,  and  with  capital  imitation  of  the  old  teacher’s 
precise  and  antiquated  style. 

The  woman  taught  her  “scholars”  (as  grammar  school  pupils 
were  optimistically  identified)  to  appreciate  English  poetry.  Selected 
passages  were  learnt  by  heart,  as  a regular  school  activity.  It  was, 
doubtless,  this  influence  to  which  Lucretia  owed  her  familiarity  with 
Cowper  and  Young. 

In  these  school  girl  years,  American  education  knew  nothing  of 
expensive  plants  and  highly  certificated  teachers.  Education  was  pre- 
eminently a matter  of  memory  work.  Children  were  trained  to  absorb 
a vast  amount  of  ofttimes  inconsequential  data,  called  fundamentals. 
Graduated,  they  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  animated  encyclo- 
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pasdias  and  gazetteers,  able  to  tell  on  a moment’s  demand  the  height  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  the  imports  and  exports  of  Patagonia. 

Elias  Hicks,  a radical  Quaker  preacher,  on  a visit  to  Nine  Part- 
ners, once  interrupted  a recitation  in  geography  when  the  height  of 
Chimborazo  was  in  question,  by  sharply  criticizing  the  time  wasted  in 
teaching  girls  such  useless  things  as  the  height  of  a mountain.  Testily, 
the  old  Quaker  had  demanded:  “Teach  them  something  that  will 

be  useful  to  them  in  after  life.” 

This  utterance,  coming  as  it  did  from  so  respected  a source,  made 
a profound  impression  on  sensitive  Lucretia,  sitting  at  attention.  She 
had  not  ceased  to  relate  the  scene  three-quarters  of  a century  after, 
and  she  maintained  always  definite  ideas  on  the  education  of  girls. 

The  courses  of  study  at  Nine  Partners  were  neither  wide  nor 
deep,  but  they  were  all  that  “select  schools”  taught  girls  in  days  when 
it  was  seriously  maintained  by  approved  authorities  that  women  were 
possessed  of  “delicate  and  tender  minds”  unable  to  endure  for  any 
length  of  time  the  strain  of  concerted  reasoning. 

The  care  of  the  school  at  Nine  Partners  was  largely  under  the 
observation  of  a Quaker  by  the  name  of  James  Mott,  a gentleman  of 
culture  and  character.  Through  his  influence  was  called  to  the  faculty 
of  the  school  his  grandson  and  namesake,  James  Mott,  Jr.,  son  of  his 
daughter  Anne,  of  Mamaroneck,  who  had  married  Adam  Mott,  of 
Cowneck,  hard  by. 

The  boy  James  Mott  was  a sober  youth  who  had  shortly  before 
passed  his  nineteenth  year.  He  assumed  his  new  duties  with  such 
earnestness  that  he  forever  after  looked  upon  school  teaching  with 
repugnance.  Contemplating  his  class  for  the  first  time,  he  felt  him- 
self “loaded  as  it  were  with  heavy  shackles,  grievous  to  be  borne.” 
Four  years  later  memories  of  his  pedagogical  experiences  lingered  so 
vividly  in  mind  that  he  wrote,  relative  to  a sister  in  a like  position, 
saying:  “I  can  sympathize  with  her,  having  tasted  of  the  same  cup, 

mixed  with  ingredients  more  bitter  than  she  ever  knew,  or  can  have 
an  idea  of ” 

The  drabness  of  life  at  Nine  Partners  was  brightened  by  reac- 
quaintance with  Lucretia  Coffin.  James  makes  mention  of  her  in  an 
early  letter  to  his  parents.  Writes  he:  “Lucretia  Coffin  says  she  is 

very  lonely  since  sister  Sarah  is  gone,  for  there  is  nobody  in  school  that 
fills  her  place.”  Then  he  proceeded  to  do  so  himself  with  equal  seri- 
ousness, but  with  more  satisfaction  than  attended  his  teaching. 
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The  tall,  silent,  grave-looking  youth,  with  sandy  hair  and  kindly 
blue  eyes,  grew  in  the  estimation  of  his  sister’s  former  chum.  Greater 
opportunity  for  intimacy  prevailed  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Lucre- 
tia  was  made  assistant  teacher  on  the  girls’  side.  The  friendship 
rapidly  ripened  into  affection. 

Small  as  was  the  pecuniary  reward  of  teaching — being  only  about 
one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  the  first  year  in  addition  to  her  board 
— Lucretia  was  gratified  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  regular  teacher.  Captain  Coffin  was  success- 
ful in  business  at  Boston,  but  becasue  of  his  views  on  the  importance 
of  training  women  to  usefulness,  he  consented  that  his  daughter  should 
remain  another  year  at  Nine  Partners. 

The  twelvemonth  was  not  altogether  unpleasant.  This  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  a French  class  was  formed  among  some 
of  the  teachers  and  that  James  and  Lucretia  found  themselves  often 
in  each  other’s  company. 

It  was  while  at  Nine  Partners  that  the  unequal  condition  of  woman 
impressed  Lucretia’s  mind.  She  learnt  that  the  charge  for  tuition  of 
girls  was  the  same  as  that  for  boys,  but  that  when  they  became  teachers 
women  received  only  half  as  much  as  men  for  similar  services.  The 
injustice  of  this  distinction  was  so  apparent  that  she  early  resolved  to 
claim  for  her  sex  all  that  an  impartial  Creator  had  bestowed. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  school  year  she  rejoined  her  parents  at 
Philadelphia,  where  her  father  had  charge  of  a factory  in  the  new 
and  thriving  business  of  manufacturing  cut  nails. 

So  bright  were  the  prospects  of  the  manufactory  that  in  1810 
James  Mott  forsook  his  meagre  salary  as  a teacher  at  Nine  Partners, 
and  bursting  the  pedagogical  shackles  of  slavery,  removed  to  the  same 
city  to  take  a position  in  the  enterprise. 

The  youth  found  Philadelphia  a beautiful  town.  It  had  a feature 
about  it  startling  to  the  stranger.  Its  streets  did  not  run  hither  and 
yon  in  a dissipated  manner,  as  did  the  streets  of  Boston  or  the  alleys 
of  London.  Instead,  everything  was  order  and  method  in  this  admir- 
able town,  befitting  a city  of  smug  Quaker  merchants.  Philadelphia 
streets  were  stiffly  laid  out;  they  ran  across  the  city  in  parallel  lines 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill.  Cross  streets  intersected 
chastely  at  right  angles.  No  slipshod  alleys  or  bewildering  lanes 
darted  at  variance  from  the  straight  and  narrow  paths  that  led  to  the 
waters’  edges,  where  land  left  off  and  commerce  began. 
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All  was  premeditated  simplicity.  Highways  one  way  were  named 
largely  for  trees;  the  old  couplet  runs, 

Chestnut,  walnut,  spruce  and  pine, 

Mulberry,  cherry,  race  and  vine. 

In  the  other  direction  James  discovered  a novelty  which  has  since 
worn  off;  streets  were  known  numerically,  First  Street,  Second  Street, 
Third  Street;  no  one  could  make  them  rhyme,  nor  could  any  one  get 
lost. 

The  houses  of  the  city  were  handsome,  generally  of  brick,  but 
closely  set  together.  Pavements  of  the  same  material,  neatly  cleaned, 
were  sheltered  in  the  business  district  by  awnings  which,  in  all  the 
principal  streets,  were  spread  from  shop  windows  to  the  edge  of  the 
pavement.  The  soft  red  tones  of  houses  and  sidewalks  blended 
prettily  with  the  verdant  trees  which  lined  the  avenues  of  the  city. 
Philadelphia  was  known  as  the  green  city,  sometimes  the  red  city, 
depending  whether  the  visitor  was  impressed  by  trees  or  dwellings. 

Such  was  the  city  where  James  and  Lucretia  were  to  spend 
long  years  of  usefulness — the  city  of  Lucretia’s  kinsman,  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

James  was  not  many  months  in  Philadelphia  when  it  was  agreed 
that  he  and  Lucretia  should  “pass  meeting”  and  be  married.  The 
engagement  was  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  families  of  the  two 
young  people,  and  an  early  alliance  was  encouraged. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  engaged  pair  appeared  to  be  opposites. 
James  was  tall  and  slow.  He  spoke  little,  and  that  little  gravely. 

In  marked  contrast,  Lucretia  was  short  of  stature,  a sprightly  girl 
of  quick  bodily  movements  and  vivacious  manner.  Her  figure  was 
slender  and  petite.  There  was  about  her  an  air  of  dignified  simplicity 
and  grace  of  conduct  that  has  been  described  as  being  almost  peculiar 
unto  herself. 

Many  observers  thought  her  handsome,  others  not  certain  called 
her  more  than  “quite  good  looking.”  Her  features,  scrutinized  care- 
fully, did  not  possess  the  symmetry  of  proportion  which  constitutes 
formal  beauty,  but  the  animated  and  agreeable  expressions  of  her 
face  made  her  acceptable  to  all  who  saw  her  as  a woman  of  more  than 
ordinary  comeliness — in  fact,  a woman  of  considerable  fascination,  if 
we  may  believe  enthusiastic  male  pens. 
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Two  features  ruled  Lucretia’s  face.  A benignant  mouth  softened 
an  otherwise  dominant  chin  and  lofty  brow,  and  beautiful  eyes  riveted 
attention;  limpid-gray  eyes  widely  set  and  full  that  seemed  to  grow 
appealingly  darker  whenever  the  girl  was  moved  by  the  excitement  of 
sympathy  or  the  animation  of  conversation. 

The  keen  appreciation  of  humor  that  characterized  the  Nantucket 
stock  was  hers,  and  what  is  rare  in  woman,  she  was  able  to  appreciate 
a joke  at  her  own  expense. 

Typical  of  her  humor  was  an  incident  of  later  life.  Coming  into 
a darkened  room  she  discovered  James  and  his  brother  sitting  in  con- 
tented silence,  one  on  either  side  of  a large  wood  fire.  She  exclaimed, 
“Oh,  I thought  you  must  both  be  here,  it  was  so  quiet.” 

Although  Lucretia  and  James  were  distant  in  external  attributes, 
their  souls  were  blended  in  harmonious  understanding.  Beneath  the 
woman’s  lively  exterior  lay  a nature  as  deep  and  sober  as  that  of  the 
man.  Where  James  would  perceive  everything  in  a serious  way, 
Lucretia  did  no  less,  but  with  an  inclination  likewise  to  discern  the 
humorous  side.  Traits  common  to  both  were  tenderness  and  a high 
degree  of  practical  spirituality. 

James,  announcing  to  his  “honored  parents”  the  nearness  of  the 
intended  marriage,  informed  them  stiffly  that  “You  will  please  write 
me  on  the  subject,  and  should  you  concur,  will  recollect  that  your  con- 
sent signified  in  writing  will  be  necessary.” 

The  formal  consent  of  the  Quaker  sect  was  a prerequisite  not  idly 
obtained.  The  ordeal  of  “passing  meeting,”  as  it  was  called,  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Society  as  a prophylactic  to  prevent  young  couples 
“from  the  dangerous  bias  of  forward,  brittle,  and  uncertain  affections.” 
On  a day  set  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  matrimony  were  duly 
examined  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  Society.  James,  who  had 
nothing  more  reprehensible  in  his  character  than  school  teaching, 
admitted  afterwards  that  anticipation  of  the  ordeal  had  proved  worse 
than  reality.  With  the  inelegant  relief  of  youth  he  bragged  that  he 
had  felt  as  calm  and  composed  during  the  ordeal  as  if  he  had  “been 
speaking  before  so  many  cabbage  stumps.” 

This  excellent  choice  of  metaphor  was  uttered  with  no  intent  of 
disrespect.  Probably  James  himself  did  not  appreciate  the  mellow 
flavor.  It  may  be  attributed  to  a burst  of  inspiration  over  which  he 
had  no  control,  a flaring  up  of  the  Inner  Light  which  never  failed  the 
Quaker. 
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We  have  no  comment  by  Lucretia. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1811,  in  the  Pine  Street  Meeting  House  in 
Philadelphia,  sober  James  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  woman 
he  loved,  sprite-like  in  simple  dress  with  a white  muslin  kerchief 
crossed  upon  her  breast  and  a quaint  little  Quaker  cap  framing  the 
beautiful  face.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  a congregation  of  friends  and 
relatives,  the  twenty-two-year-old  boy  and  the  eighteen-year-old  girl, 
joined  hands  in  Quaker  fashion  and  announced  to  the  meeting  that 
henceforth  in  the  eyes  of  God  they  were  husband  and  wife.  No 
“hireling  priest”  chanted  words  of  “honor”  and  “obey.”  No  civil 
magistrate  sealed  the  union  of  love. 

By  so  simple  a rite  they  became  lifelong  lovers  in  a union  of  fifty- 
seven  years,  terminated  only  by  the  angel  who  steals  the  breath  of 
men.  The  years  of  their  wedded  life  fulfilled  not  short  of  beautifully 
the  promise  that  was  theirs  that  April  day  in  the  spring  of  youth  and 
love  and  comradeship. 

In  speaking  of  this  union,  Robert  Collyer,  many  years  later  said: 
“If  James  and  Lucretia  had  gone  around  the  world  in  search  of  a 
mate,  I think  they  would  have  made  the  choice  that  heaven  made  for 
them.  They  had  lived  together  more  than  forty  years  when  I first 
knew  them.  I thought  then,  as  I think  now,  that  it  was  the  most  per- 
fect wedded  life  to  be  found  on  earth.  They  were  both  of  a most 

beautiful  presence Both  of  the  sunniest  spirit;  both  free  to 

take  their  own  way,  as  such  fine  souls  always  are,  yet  their  lives  were 
so  perfectly  one  that  neither  of  them  led  or  followed  the  other,  so  far 
as  one  could  observe,  by  the  breadth  of  a line.  He  could  speak  well  in 
a slow,  wise  way,  when  the  spirit  moved  him,  and  the  words  were 
all  the  choicer  because  they  were  so  few.  But  his  greatness — for  he 
was  a great  man — lay  still  in  that  fine,  silent  manhood,  which  would 
break  into  fluent  speech  while  you  sat  with  him  by  the  bright  wood 
fire  in  winter,  while  the  good  wife  went  on  with  her  knitting,  putting 
it  swiftly  down  a score  of  times  in  an  hour  to  pound  a vagrant  spark 
which  had  snapped  on  the  carpet,  or  as  we  sat  under  the  trees  in  the 
summer  twilight.  Then  James  Mott  would  open  his  heart  to  those 
he  loved,  and  touch  you  with  wonder  at  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts;  or 
tell  you  stories  of  the  city  where,  when  a young  man,  he  lived;  or  of 
the  choice  humor  of  ancient  Quakers,  who  went  through  the  world 
esteeming  laughter  vain,  and  yet  set  the  whole  world  laughing  at  their 
own  quaint  ways  and  curious  fancies.” 
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The  glory  of  the  married  life  of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott  was 
the  result  of  a oneness  of  moral  purpose,  a oneness  in  devotion  to 
what  they  believed  to  be  right,  a oneness  of  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed  and  wronged  everywhere.  Said  Lucretia  when  she  and  her 
husband  had  become  famous  in  reform  work : “James  and  I have  loved 
each  other  more  than  ever  since  we  worked  together  for  a great 
cause.” 

However  auspicious  the  couple’s  spiritual  outlook  at  time  of  mar- 
riage, they  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  omens  of  business  depres- 
sion on  every  side  intruded  with  unwholesome  persistency.  The  times 
were  gloomy.  Entanglements  with  foreign  countries,  impending  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  distresses  occasioned  in  financial  circles  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  not 
being  renewed,  made  serious  the  outlook  of  traders  and  shippers. 

The  wedded  pair  for  a few  months  resided  with  Lucretia’s  folks, 
feeling  not  justified  in  undertaking  for  themselves  the  heavy  expenses 
of  housekeeping.  But  shortly  the  hope  (expressed  before  marriage 
by  James,  that  the  next  time  his  parents  should  visit  Philadelphia  they 
would  be  entertained  in  a house  of  his  own)  was  materialized,  and 
James  and  Lucretia  were  able  to  rent  a new  structure  in  Union  Street 
— a situation  reported  ideal,  located  near  Father  Coffin’s,  the  meeting- 
house, and  business;  rent  $300  per  year. 

The  joy  of  establishing  their  first  home  was  adulterated  by  the 
knowledge  that  failures  in  the  business  world  continued  apace. 

The  news  came  to  Philadelphia  that  in  the  dusk  of  May,  Commo- 
dore Rodgers  of  the  American  frigate  “President”  had  met  the  Brit- 
ish sloop  of  war  “Little  Belt”  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  and, 
receiving  a cannonball  in  reply  to  his  hail,  had  retaliated  with  gunfire. 
War  frowned  across  the  sea. 

In  the  Northwest,  Indian  aggressions  were  of  common  occurrence 
attributed  to  the  instigations  of  the  British  in  Canada.  Tecumseh 
and  the  Prophet  gathered  forces  on  the  Tippecanoe  and  clashed  with 
Harrison’s  militia. 

The  straggling  little  country  of  the  United  States,  sprawled  along 
the  seaboard  of  a continent,  faced  extinction. 

Its  inhabitants  were  not  Americans.  They  were  New  Englanders, 
Pennsylvanians,  Virginians.  They  talked  of  State  rights  and  were 
jealous  of  the  Federal  Government  which  sat  supinely  in  the  swamp 
holes  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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So  acute  became  affairs  that  members  of  the  Coffin  and  Folger 
families  seriously  began  to  think  of  winding  up  their  interests  in 
Philadelphia,  and  pioneering  to  the  frontier  State  of  Ohio.  Rovers  of 
the  sea  turned  faces  inland  where  ships  and  embargoes  and  the  slogan 
“freedom  of  the  seas”  would  be  things  of  a distant  world.  The  Motts 
referred  to  it  as  a fever  which  was  making  inroads  into  the  family, 
commonly  called  the  “Ohio  fever.” 

Captain  Thomas  and  Anna  Coffin  actually  made  the  journey  on 
horseback  to  the  site  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  with  a view  to  permanent 
settlement.  But  a month  later  James  wrote  that  the  fever  had  “con- 
siderably abated.”  The  Coffins  had  returned. 

On  the  sixth  of  August,  1812,  Lucretia  gave  birth  to  the  first  of 
six  children,  a daughter  named  Anna. 

In  the  excitement  of  caring  for  a succession  of  babies,  thoughts  of 
Ohio  gradually  became  less  frequent  until  lost  in  the  turmoil  of  years 
of  perplexing  struggle. 

The  spiritual  flame  of  the  people,  which  might  otherwise  have 
flickered  in  the  strife  for  existence,  was  kept  bright  by  letters  from  the 
elder  James  Mott,  letters  full  of  wise  admonitions  and  loving  encour- 
agement. The  grandfather  considered  the  trials  of  the  young  man 
and  woman  the  crucial  test  of  their  lives.  He  wrote  to  stress  how 
important  it  was  that  they  should  set  out  with  correct  views  upon  the 
highway  of  life. 

Five  years  of  dark  uncertainty  were  before  them,  but  as  yet  no 
great  blow  had  befallen  the  couple,  happy  in  the  fortunes  of  family  life. 

In  July,  1814,  a son  was  born  and  named  after  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Coffin.  Six  months  later  James  mentions  that  Anna,  two 
years  and  a half  old,  “learns  quickly,  and  begins  to  spell,”  and  that 
“little  Thomas  says  many  words,  and  will  soon  talk.” 

Then  fell  the  crushing  blow  that  took  away  the  first  of  those  whom 
Lucretia  loved.  In  1815  typhus  fever  laid  her  father  low  after  a 
short  but  distressing  illness.  The  demise  was  untimely.  In  an  unfor- 
tunate hour  the  captain  had  endorsed  for  a friend,  and  lost  heavily. 
His  family  survived  him  in  straitened  circumstances,  after  having 
known  years  of  affluence. 

The  death  was  a shock  to  James,  who  recently  had  been  taken  into 
his  father-in-law’s  business  as  a partner.  In  an  excess  of  grief,  he 
wrote:  “My  business  is  suddenly  changed;  I have  now  to  settle  the 
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affairs  of  one  whom  I have  tenderly  loved,  for  whom  I have  felt  a 
filial  attachment,  and  upon  whom  I depended  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion. I feel  a responsibility  unknown  before.” 

The  widow  Anna,  with  dependent  children,  resorted  again  to  shop- 
keeping. An  establishment  opened  by  her  gained  such  local  popularity 
that  James  and  Lucretia  were  encouraged  to  try  a like  venture.  They 
opened  a shop  on  Fourth  Street,  near  Arch,  but  were  obliged  to  sell 
out  at  a considerable  loss.  This  was  a second  affliction  from  which 
James  found  it  difficult  to  rally.  The  only  profit  the  struggling  pair 
derived  from  the  experience  was  the  lesson  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  friendship  in  trade,  for  friends  whom  they  had  supposed  would  be 
willing  to  give  them  their  custom  had  avoided  the  shop. 

The  course  of  a few  years  saw  several  changes  of  occupation. 
Once  James  removed  to  New  York  City  to  work  in  a bank  while 
Lucretia  remained  at  home.  This  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  and 
there  was  a scurrying  around  to  bring  James  back  to  Philadelphia  as 
bookkeeper  in  a friend’s  store. 

Lucretia,  meantime,  was  not  idle.  She  was  not  one  to  sit  by  and 
complain  about  her  husband’s  income.  The  restless  urge  of  New  Eng- 
land blood  to  “pitch  in”  stirred  her.  She  was  good  cheer  to  James, 
but  this  was  not  enough.  In  conjunction  with  a cousin  she  opened  a 
school  for  children  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pine  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Quaker  Society. 

Unlike  the  shop  experience,  the  school  proved  a success.  The 
only  drawback,  according  to  Lucretia,  was  that  “our  walk  is  long: 
and,  as  there  are  two  sessions,  we  take  our  dinner  with  us;  but  if  we 
can  get  a large  school,  we  shall  not  mind  the  walk.” 

Just  as  things  were  brightening,  the  typhus  fever  struck  again. 
“Unsearchable  are  the  ways  of  Providence,”  wrenched  James  in 
anguish,  “ . . . . We  are  the  children  of  mourning,  for  it  hath 
pleased  the  Almighty  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  to  visit  our  habitation 
with  the  messenger  of  death,  and  take  from  us  our  darling  little 

Thomas His  disposition  was  the  most  affectionate,”  continued 

the  stricken  father,  “he  loved  everybody,  and  all  loved  him.  The  last 
he  said  was,  ‘I  love  thee,  mother.’  . . . . It  is  a close  trial;  it  is  hard 
to  give  him  up,  and  say,  ‘Thy  will  be  done.’  ” 

Lucretia,  too,  developed  symptoms  of  the  dread  scourge,  and 
became  very  feeble. 
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It  was  a mournful  experience  to  the  mother.  Only  a few  weeks 
ago  and  her  baby  had  been  active,  fat,  and  rosy-cheeked;  her  boy 
child.  Now  the  ground  had  closed  upon  the  tiny  form  she  would  see 
no  more,  nor  feel  its  trusting  confidence  close  to  heart.  She  had  given 
life  to  this  child  and  nature  had  reached  forth  a hand  and  cheated  her 
of  flesh  and  blood  born  in  pain  and  travail — an  empty  sacrifice. 

Under  the  solemn  influence  of  death  Lucretia  devoted  herself  to 
deep  religious  reflection.  The  loss  of  her  father,  business  difficulties, 
financial  worries,  all  were  nothing.  For  the  first  time  life  was  stark. 

The  bereaved  mother  was  moved  one  day  to  express  herself  in 
Friends’  Meeting;  a simple  prayer.  She  met  with  such  sympathy  and 
encouragement  that  she  afterwards  spoke  often  and  became  a minister. 

Quaker  ministers  drew  no  salary.  They  were  called  to  office  by 
the  approval  of  their  society,  not  because  of  education,  but  because  of 
special  gifts  of  spiritual  thought  or  example.  They  did  not  devote 
their  full  time  to  religious  duties,  and  preached  only  when  the  spirit 
moved. 

Lucretia  loved  the  Quaker  church  and  its  meetings  with  long  and 
restful  silences. 

It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  wrote:  “Would’st  thou  know  what 

true  peace  and  quiet  mean;  would’st  thou  possess  the  depth  of  thine 
own  spirit  in  stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from  the  consolatory 
faces  of  thy  species,  come  with  me  into  a Quakers’  Meeting.” 

One  suspects  the  silent  introspection  of  Quakers  at  church  was 
occasionally  a vacuous  contemplation  of  nothing.  Without  doubt  the 
young  maiden  wondered  if  her  bonnet  was  properly  adjusted,  and 
the  wandering  eye  of  youth  sought  a vision  not  so  much  of  God  as  a 
goddess  in  mouse  colored  silk  and  white  kerchief. 

In  the  midst  of  silence,  a voice  would  speak — known  in  Quaker 
parlance  as  “breaking  the  silence.”  Sometimes  it  would  be  the  qua- 
vering voice  of  a woman,  timid  at  first,  but  gathering  strength  as  the 
speaker  became  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  the  stillness 
of  the  room.  Not  infrequently  it  was  a rambling  and  unlearned  dis- 
course, the  result  of  a ministry  untrained  for  speech-making,  occa- 
sionally it  was  an  appeal  to  the  noble  and  beautiful  in  man,  more  often 
a discourse  on  practical  morality. 

Public  discourses  delivered  in  “Friendly  Meetings,”  being  always 
extemporaneous,  few  of  Lucretia’s  sermons  are  extant,  but  for  more 
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than  half  a century  in  America  and  abroad  her  voice  was  heard  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  the  poor. 

The  exemplary  daily  life  of  the  woman  of  twenty-five,  her  digni- 
fied presence  and  correct  style  of  expression,  together  with  the  earnest 
simplicity  which  marked  her  public  testimonies,  gained  her  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  attractive  speaker.  She  was  free  from  the  faults  and 
peculiarities  which  too  often  attended  the  manner  of  preachers.  She 
had  a fine  scorn  for  the  whining  voice  thought  necessary  in  preaching 
the  word  of  God.  Humorously  she  referred  to  it  as  what  “we  Friends 
call  the  preaching  tone.” 

An  old  Friend  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  told  Robert 
Collyer  of  his  first  hearing  Lucretia  in  early  days  when  she  was  almost 
unknown. 

Writes  Collyer : “He  had  had  a dreary  time  with  the  Friends  that 
day,  but  at  last  a woman  stood  up  he  had  not  seen  before,  whose 
appearance  touched  him  with  strange,  new  expectations.  She  looked, 
he  said,  as  if  she  had  no  great  hold  on  life,  and  began  to  speak  in  low 
tones,  with  just  a touch  of  hesitation  as  one  who  is  feeling  after  her 
thought,  and  there  was  a tremor  as  if  she  felt  the  burden  of  the 
Spirit.  But  she  found  her  way  out  of  all  this,  and  then  he  began  to 
hold  his  breath.  He  had  not  heard  such  speaking  in  all  his  life.  It 
was  so  born  of  all  conviction,  so  surely  out  of  the  inner  heart  of  the 
truth,  and  so  radiant  with  the  inward  light  for  which  he  had  been 
waiting,  that  he  went  home  feeling  as  he  supposed  they  must  have  felt 
in  the  old  time  who  thought  they  had  heard  an  angel.” 

To  this  Collyer  adds  his  own  experience:  “I  once  heard  such  an 

out-pouring.  It  was  at  a wood-meeting  up  among  the  hills.  She  was 
well  on  in  years  then,  but  the  old  fire  burned  clear,  and  God’s  breath 

touched  her  out  of  heaven,  and  she  prophesied For  two  hours 

she  held  the  multitude  spellbound,  waiting  on  her  words I 

have  said  she  prophesied.  No  other  term  would  answer  to  her  speech. 
Her  eyes  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  she  testi- 
fied of  that  she  had  seen;  and  this  was  all  the  more  wonderful  to  me, 
because  it  was  the  habit  of  her  mind  in  her  later  years  to  reason  from 

premise  to  conclusion But  she  had  seen  a vision  sitting  there 

in  the  August  splendor,  and  the  vision  had  sent  the  heart  high  above 
the  brain. 

“I  think  I should  not  quite  have  known  my  friend  but  for  that 
wood-meeting,  as  we  should  not  quite  have  known  Christ  but  for  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.” 
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Heresies 

The  key  to  Lucretia’s  power  in  the  ministry  lay  in  her  primal 
declaration,  “My  conviction  led  me  to  adhere  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
light  within  us,  resting  on  truth  for  authority,  not  on  authority  for 
truth.” 

Truth  for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth!  In  seven  words  is 
written  the  character  of  Lucretia  Mott. 

Whenever  she  questioned  an  institution,  sacred  or  profane,  she 
was  answered,  “It  has  the  sanction  of  time,  antiquity,  the  Fathers, 
custom,  the  Bible,  or  the  law  of  the  land  as  authority,”  but  she  would 
reply,  “That  is  not  sufficient,  I do  not  seek  authority  to  prove  true  a 
point,  but  Truth  to  be  my  authority.” 

This  set  her  at  once  beyond  the  pale  of  man’s  theology.  It  car- 
ried her  beyond  the  canons  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  left  her 
unreached  by  the  dicta  of  St.  Paul  and  other  administrative  leaders, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  She  read  their  eloquent  declarations  by 
the  illumination  of  her  own  seeking  spirit,  as  they  themselves  had  read 
the  words  of  Christ. 

Had  she  lived  in  St.  Paul’s  stead,  Christianity  might  have  been 
more  tolerant — especially  to  women. 

Lucretia  sought  mental  freedom  and  spiritual  light  that  she 
might  consecrate  herself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  “How,”  she 
asked,  “can  I follow  the  light  of  God  without  a free,  fearless,  single- 
minded  use  of  the  power  He  gives  me?”  “Proving  all  things,  trying 
all  things,  and  holding  fast  only  to  that  which  is  good,  is  the  great 
religious  duty  of  this  age,”  she  wrote.  “I  desire  to  escape  the  narrow 
walls  of  a particular  church,  and  to  live  under  the  open  sky,  in  the 
broad  light,  looking  far  and  wide,  seeing  with  my  own  eyes,  hearing 
with  my  own  ears,  and  following  truth  meekly  but  resolutely , how- 
ever arduous  or  solitary  may  be  the  path  in  which  she  leads 

I thank  God  that  I live  at  a time  and  under  circumstances  which  make 
it  my  duty  to  lay  open  my  whole  mind  with  freedom  and  sincerity.” 

Lucretia’s  first  physical  surroundings  had  been  those  of  a Quaker 
community,  her  earliest  admonitions  had  been  those  of  a Quaker 
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mother.  She  had  learnt  as  a child  the  attributes  of  simplicity  and 
free  thought,  tolerance,  gentleness,  and  love  of  humanity. 

This  early  training  she  never  forgot,  and  when  she  came  to  the 
Quaker  ministry  her  first  sermons  were  pleas  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  should  return  to  the  simplicity  and  tolerance  of  the  church 
that  had  known  Fox  and  William  Penn.  She  looked  backwards  to 
these  elements,  but  forward  in  every  other  respect. 

Even  in  old  age  when  one  is  apt  to  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  she  expressed  her  theory  of  life,  saying:  “I  never  look  back  to 
the  past  as  the  Golden  Age,  but  always  forward  to  it,  as  coming ” 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  Lucretia,  like  all  religionists,  did  good  not 
for  love  of  posterity  so  much  as  to  win  the  commendation  of  St.  Peter, 
although,  perhaps,  she  never  completely  realized  this  fact.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion  was  Salvation, 
and  the  Quaker,  despite  every  effort  on  his  part,  was  a human  being. 
He  was  prominent  in  deeds  of  philanthropy  because  he  wished  to  save 
his  soul. 

Man  seldom  removed  his  eyes  from  the  hand  that  held  the  Keys 
of  Heaven. 

In  Lucretia’s  day  Christian  salvation  fell  into  three  primary  classi- 
fications— Catholic,  Evangelical  Protestant,  and  Quaker. 

Catholics  thought  that  salvation  could  be  attained  only  by  the 
consent  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  good  deeds  alone  were  not 
sufficient.  The  church  was  the  medium  by  which  God  revealed  Him- 
self to  man  and  intervened  in  his  affairs,  and  its  priests  were  the 
experts  who  interpreted  God’s  wishes. 

The  Evangelical  Protestants  likewise  believed  in  the  necessity  of 
good  standing  in  the  true  church,  but  disagreed  with  the  Catholics, 
and  among  themselves,  as  to  the  identity  of  that  church.  They  were 
prone  to  place  less  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  clergy  and  more  in  the 
lessons  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  alone  was  the  medium  through  which 
God  directed  the  affairs  of  man. 

In  contrast  to  these  theories,  Quakers  believed  that  God  revealed 
himself  to  man,  not  through  the  conduit  of  the  Bible  or  a hired  priest- 
hood, but  as  a voice  in  man’s  soul  communing  with  man  individually 
through  the  Inner  Light. 

As  democracy  had  made  every  man  a patrician  in  defiance  of  the 
established  political  order,  so  in  defiance  of  church,  Quakerism  mitred 
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every  individual  and  made  him  personally  responsible  to  God  in 
spiritual  matters. 

The  Quaker  searched  the  Bible  in  vain  for  what  Christ  said  about 
valid  ordination  or  sound  creed  or  efficacious  sacraments,  hence  he  was 
opposed  to  theological  “systems”  and  sermons  prepared  by  uninspired 
clergymen  on  points  argumentative  or  speculative;  and  which  neither 
could  be  proved  nor  disproved. 

Lucretia  expressed  it  thus : “The  highest  evidence  of  a sound 

faith  being  the  practical  life  of  a Christian,  I have  felt  a far  greater 
interest  in  the  moral  movements  of  the  age  than  in  any  theological 
discussion.” 

To  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  she  once  expressed  the  opinion  that 
religion  was  a natural,  human  experience  common  to  all  well-organized 
minds,  but  that  theology  was  a system  of  speculation  about  the  unseen 
and  unknowable  which  the  human  mind  had  no  power  to  grasp  or 
explain,  and  that  these  speculations  varied  with  every  sect,  age,  and 
type  of  civilization. 

At  the  time  Lucretia  entered  the  Quaker  ministry,  theology  ruled 
religion,  and  religion  dominated  America.  The  average  American 
was  a voracious  reader  of  sermons.  To  brag  that  one  had  read  the 
Bible  from  cover  to  cover  the  greatest  number  of  times  was  to  achieve 
intellectual  reputation. 

Literature,  education,  and  national  thinking  flowed  in  arteries  of 
theology.  A foreign  visitor  made  the  assertion  that  in  the  United 
States  there  were  but  two  amusements — politics  for  men  and  religion 
for  women. 

Men  left  church  duties  largely  to  women  along  with  housework 
and  other  non-profit  enterprises,  but  if  men  did  not  dominate  the 
activity  of  church  work,  they  at  least  reaped  the  glories.  Wives,  sis- 
ters, and  mothers  decorated  the  meetinghouses,  sewed  knickknacks, 
planned  fairs  and  bazaars,  cooked  delicacies  for  the  elders  and  washed 
the  dishes  afterwards,  but  when  honors  were  bestowed,  men  alone 
were  eligible  to  the  cloth  and  the  deacon’s  chair,  and  women  were 
silent  in  voting  assemblies. 

The  men  active  in  church  life  were  few  in  number,  nevertheless  the 
whole  fabric  of  masculine  expression  was  woven  with  the  motif  of 
theology.  Men  spoke  continuously  of  God  and  his  divine  grace,  in 
politics,  in  business,  and  in  war,  and  on  every  public  occasion. 
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The  great  books  dealt  with  religion,  the  popular  interest  centered 
in  theological  controversy,  the  chitchat  of  parlor  conversation  was 
sermons.  Nothing  passed  the  time  so  brightly  in  stagecoach  or  tavern 
as  a heated  argument  over  the  meaning  of  some  battle-scarred  passage 
in  the  Bible. 

The  clergy  dominated  the  country’s  learning.  They  were  the  per- 
sons who  could  afford  the  avocation  of  letters  in  a day  when  popular 
opinion  considered  literature  a dilettant  hobby  for  gentlemen  of 
leisure.  Unless  a man  had  an  assured  income  from  another  source, 
or  was  physically  incapacitated  for  the  ruder  vocations  of  life,  he 
was  considered  indolent  who  worshipped  the  muses  while  so  many 
forests  remained  uncut  and  there  were  fishes  in  the  sea  to  be  caught. 

The  American  muses  were  three  old  spinsters  who  hobbled  like 
hags  behind  a penguin  priesthood. 

Lucretia  found  the  world  asleep  in  the  trundle  bed  of  medievalism, 
with  the  windows  shut  tightly  that  the  devil  might  not  poke  in  its  head 
and  pollute  with  the  breath  of  heresy  the  religious  stagnation  of  the 
chamber.  Shades  were  drawn  tightly  by  day  against  the  sun  that 
theological  whatnots,  which  had  come  down  from  the  workshops  of 
early  monks,  might  not  fade. 

Science  was  a babe  in  swaddling  clothes  suckling  its  milk  from 
religion;  an  heir  who  threatened  to  inherit  the  earth  from  its  bachelor 
uncle,  the  church.  Accordingly  the  church  sought  papers  of  guardian- 
ship and  early  sent  the  child  to  Sabbath  school  to  be  instructed  in  the 
lesson  that  science  must  not  infringe  where  religion  had  gone  before. 

Darwin  had  not  spoken,  and  every  finding  of  the  naturalist  was 
weighed  with  the  Bible  before  its  truth  was  accepted  or  rejected. 

Against  the  black  curtain  of  ignorance,  clergymen  performed 
miraculous  feats  of  hand,  and  retailed  salvation. 

Camp  meetings  broke  out  like  a rash  along  the  frontier,  where 
life  was  drab  and  stern  and  full  of  the  dread  of  Indian  wars.  Ranting 
clergymen  traveled  the  country  like  carnival  showmen,  confident  they 
could  solve  every  moral  and  social  problem  of  the  age  by  reference 
to  the  Bible;  each  different  from  the  other. 

In  rustling  forests,  lighted  by  the  glare  of  great  camp  fires,  souls 
were  harvested  to  God  amidst  sights  and  sounds  that  would  defy 
belief  were  they  not  completely  authenticated.  Exhorters  from  the 
platform  screeched  hell  and  damnation  while  men  and  women  writhed 
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before  them  on  the  ground,  and  grew  black  in  the  face.  Orgies  of 
spiritual  debauchery  took  place  within  the  pulpit’s  shadow  that  have 
been  equaled  only  by  the  antics  of  frenzied  savages  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa.  The  ear  heard  the  thump  of  falling  bodies,  the  “holy  laugh” 
of  maddened  men;  the  eye  perceived  converts  on  all  fours  barking  like 
dogs  who  had  “treed  the  devil.” 

The  forest  gloaming  became  an  unreal  bedlam.  Hysterical 
maidens  screamed  in  the  night,  women  staggered  to  the  anxious  seat 
more  sadly  in  need  of  a psychiatrist  than  the  threats  of  unwholesome 
clergymen  who  gleefully  proclaimed  that  each  such  convert  now  “had 
Jesus  in  her !” 

In  contrast  to  these  barbarisms  Lucretia  taught  a religion  in  which 
future  punishment  bore  no  part,  and  sanity  had,  at  least,  a polite 
reception. 

She  saw  nothing  beautiful  or  possible  in  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
evangelist  in  his  sermon  on  “The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Eternal  Damna- 
tion of  the  Wicked”  when  he  described  the  sinful  sufferer  after  mil- 
lions of  years  of  anguish  lifting  up  his  face  to  God  and  beseeching, 
“How  long,  O Lord,  how  long?”  and  the  answer  coming  from  the 
throne  of  an  inexorable  ruler,  “Eternally,  eternally!” 

All  this,  perhaps  not  because  of  any  heinous  crime,  but  because  of 
the  fall  of  Adam,  or  because  the  sinner  had  failed  to  join  the  right 
church. 

Ministers  profaned  Sabbath  mornings  describing  with  ghastly 
detail  the  last  fleeting  moments  of  human  life  on  earth;  raising  their 
voices  they  would  screech  the  terrible  scenes  of  hell,  the  gleaming  fire 
and  rivers  of  molten  lead,  and  the  limbs  of  human  beings  quivering 
in  eternal  damnation. 

An  entire  Sabbath  morning  at  a child’s  school  was  consumed  in 
prayer  to  God  and  in  “solemn  conversation”  with  the  little  tots  in 
respect  to  their  hopes  of  salvation.  We  are  piously  informed  that 
many  of  the  children  wept,  and  that  a generally  bad  time  was  had 
by  all. 

In  nursery,  schoolroom,  and  pulpit,  little  children  and  adults  alike 
were  taught  that  mankind  by  the  fall  of  Adam  had  lost  communion 
with  God  and  was  under  his  wrath  and  curse  and  so  liable  to  all  the 
miseries  of  the  present  life,  and  many  of  them  to  the  pains  of  hell. 

Gardens  might  flower,  shrubbery  grow  green  and  orchards  bear 
fruit,  the  sun  might  shine,  bees  hum  and  birds  sing,  yet  when  the 
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corpse  of  some  frail  child  too  young  to  consciously  sin  was  lowered 
beneath  the  sod,  men  knew  in  that  awful  heartwrenching  moment  that 
a stern,  awful,  jealous,  implacable  God  was  visiting  upon  it  the  pun- 
ishments of  hell  as  a just  reward  for  an  hereditary  guilt  committed 
by  the  first  parents  of  mankind. 

The  God  who  ruled  the  religious  world  had  as  many  sides  as  a 
prism.  He  was  a crabbed,  arbitrary,  eccentric  being  who  was  forever 
demanding  propitiation  and  threatening  hell-fire  to  those  who  dis- 
pleased him.  In  another  capacity  he  was  a magnificent  king.  Kings 
demand  obedience  and  humility  and  pageantry,  so  primitive  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century  thought  of  God  as  a transcendent  king,  and  knelt 
in  prayer  and  bowed  his  head,  instead  of  raising  his  eyes  to  the  glory 
of  the  heavens  and  the  stars  above. 

God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  declares  the  Bible,  and  Lucretia 
was  wont  to  add  that  equally  it  might  be  said  that  man  has  made  God 
in  man’s  image  with  all  of  man’s  imperfections.  She  did  not  think  it 
strange  that  there  should  be  atheism  in  the  world  while  such  false 
ideas  of  God  were  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  Quaker  church  Lucretia  bore  testimony  against  melancholy 
views  of  the  Creator. 

On  the  whole  she  found  that  the  respectable  people  of  her  genera- 
tion believed  the  old  concepts  without  suspicion  that  they  might  be 
fallacious.  They  had  been  infused  into  prayers  and  sermons  and  reli- 
gious literature.  They  had  been  handed  down  by  the  wise  and  good 
of  many  generations  of  Christians.  The  wise  and  good  of  people  who 
were  not  Christians  did  not  count.  Pagans  were  ciphers  in  the  drama 
of  eternity. 

Theology  had  early  interpreted  the  meaning  of  the  boundless 
regions  that  lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  accurate  knowledge,  and  when- 
ever science  pushed  the  horizon  a step  and  proved  the  theologian 
wrong,  the  theologian  would  cling  to  his  presupposition  and  cry 
“heretic!” 

Clergymen  had  known  nothing  of  gravitation,  so  Galileo  had 
been  persecuted.  Clergymen  in  1859  knew  nothing  of  evolution,  so 
persisted  that  man  was  God’s  especial  creation,  and  when  an  occa- 
sional human  was  born  with  a tail  they  were  deeply  offended.  It  was 
evident  that  God  indulged  occasionally  in  a bit  of  humor — perhaps  to 
appease  the  monkeys. 
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Because  of  the  limitations  of  knowledge,  the  bold  investigators  of 
Lucretia’s  day  were  not  much  more  scientific  than  those  whom  they 
denied.  Today  the  scientific  mind  justly  raises  the  inquiry  whether 
the  “Truth”  which  played  so  prominent  a part  in  Lucretia’s  phi- 
losophy is  not  as  lacking  of  proof  as  any  dogma  of  the  churches. 

The  virtue  of  Lucretia’s  religion  was  that  she  was  willing  to 
assume  new  perspectives  on  theology,  to  see  with  eyes  that  had  been 
freshened.  She  disputed  dogmatism.  She  opposed  intolerance  and 
the  suppression  of  reason.  She  aided  in  the  task  of  clearing  the 
ground  of  the  primitive  shacks  of  superstition. 

The  astounding  growth  of  liberal  religion  during  the  years  of  her 
life  may  be  attributed  to  the  ideals  of  a new  social  gospel  that  fol- 
lowed the  rise  of  eighteenth  century  democracy. 

Three  sermons  mark  the  progress  of  liberal  religion  in  America, 
and  each  had  its  influence  upon  the  life  of  one  who  at  the  preaching 
of  the  first  was  a girlish  matron  holding  the  amateurish  position  of 
minister  in  the  Quaker  society. 

At  Baltimore  on  the  fifth  day  of  May,  1819,  frail,  ascetic  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing  spilled  the  first  great  heresy  of  the  century,  in  a 
sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks,  that  was  to  be  a milestone 
on  the  path  of  liberal  religion. 

Channing  upheld  the  exercise  of  reason  in  religious  matters  and 
declared  the  Bible  to  be  “a  book  written  for  men  in  the  language  of 
men  and  its  meaning  to  be  sought  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  other 
books.”  Christ,  he  asserted,  was  a great  moral  teacher  and  not  a 
mediator  between  erring  man  and  offended  deity. 

The  repercussions  of  Channing’s  Unitarianism  stirred  anew  the 
running  battle  of  the  ages.  It  was  as  though  Channing  had  thrust  a 
stick  into  a nest  of  hornets.  The  fact  that  theology  was  not  on  solid 
ground  did  not  prevent  the  battle  being  kept  up  with  immense  learn- 
ing and  little  knowledge  on  either  side. 

Channing’s  idea  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  external  scrip- 
tures to  the  reason  within  man  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  so  liberal  a Quaker  as  Lucretia.  She  was  always  to  love  Chan- 
ning’s works. 

By  1836  the  shocking  excrescences  of  the  old  theology  were 
removed  among  Unitarians  by  a criticism  not  very  searching  or  pro- 
found, perhaps,  but  at  least  sufficient  for  the  day.  Things  painful  and 
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incredible  in  the  Bible  were  either  explained  away  in  good  faith  or 
unsuspectingly  ignored. 

This  tranquil  and  grateful  sense  of  intellectual  rest  was  rudely 
broken  by  a retired  clergyman — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  whose  pulpit 
was  the  lyceum  platform. 

Emerson’s  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  Harvard  Divin- 
ity School  pushed  back  the  horizon  drawn  by  Channing,  and  started 
a controversy  within  the  Unitarian  ranks  that  was  not  to  end  until 
traditional  views  were  practically  eliminated. 

Emerson’s  message  was  the  birth  of  Transcendentalism.  It  taught 
that,  whereas  religious  truth  was  properly  intuitive  in  man,  current 
religious  philosophy  regarded  it  as  external  to  him,  founded  on  persons 
and  events  in  historical  Christianity,  and  that  the  religion  of  the  day 
could  be  revitalized  only  as  men  came  to  look  within,  rather  than  with- 
out, for  the  revelation  of  God. 

Transcendentalism  was  the  poetic  side  of  the  liberal  religious 
movement.  It  was  the  warm  stream  of  spirituality  blended  in  the 
chilly  current  of  rationalism.  Emerson  reaffirmed  the  soul’s  inherent 
power  to  grasp  “The  Truth.”  He  spoke  a great  deal  of  the  Inner 
Light.  The  sage  had  said  upon  leaving  his  Boston  pulpit : “I  believe 
I am  more  of  a Quaker  than  anything  else.  I believe  in  the  still  small 
voice;  and  that  voice  is  Christ  within  us.” 

Scholars  dispute  any  similarity  between  the  Transcendental  “over- 
soul” and  the  Quaker  “Eternal  Goodness,”  yet  there  were  numerous 
likenesses. 

Lucretia  held  with  Emerson  the  hypothesis  that  the  religious  sense 
is  inherent  in  man  and  grows  with  increased  knowledge,  and  is  not 
solely  dependent  on  Bible  writings  or  seers  long  dead.  She  did  not 
believe  in  a creed-bound  religion  more  than  she  would  allow  the  roots 
of  a plant  to  become  pot-bound. 

Thus  Lucretia,  a Quaker,  is  ranked  by  historians  as  a Transcen- 
dentalist  and  a prominent  Unitarian.  The  position  is  made  tenable 
by  the  fact  that  not  Transcendentalism,  Unitarianism,  nor  genuine 
Quakerism  was  defined  by  a creed. 

Transcendentalism,  which  embraced  radical  Unitarianism,  was 
a broad,  liberal,  ever-growing  principle  rather  than  a concrete  shape. 
Its  adherents  were  not  formally  organized.  They  did  not  necessarily 
have  well  defined  aims  in  common.  All  who  adhered  to  certain  gen- 
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eral  principles  in  literature,  philosophy,  or  religion,  were  called  Tran- 
scendentalists,  although  they,  themselves,  did  not  adopt  the  name 
until  it  had  been  fixed  upon  them  by  popular  opinion. 

Transcendental  philosophy  is  a highly  important  factor  in  Ameri- 
can thought.  In  the  nebulae  of  the  movement  constellations  of  men 
developed  a national  culture  that  no  longer  stood  with  its  back  to  the 
forests  and  its  eyes  upon  distant  lands,  whence  formerly  had  come  all 
things  worth  while.  An  American  scholarship,  letters,  and  religion 
came  into  being.  There  was  less  stress  in  current  talk  of  building 
townships  and  sailing  ships.  The  labors  of  ancestors  had  given 
descendants  time  to  pause  and  think.  Pious  souls  repeated  the  saw, 
“Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle  hands!” 

Transcendentalism  inspired  philanthropy.  It  stimulated  enthusi- 
asm for  the  anti-slavery  cause,  it  led  a movement  against  capital  pun- 
ishment, it  was  everywhere  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  oppressed, 
the  laborer,  and  the  blind.  It  exalted  humanity  over  institutions.  It 
was  a refreshing  oasis  in  the  sterile  desert  of  American  horse-sense. 

Of  course,  Transcendentalism  had  its  vagaries,  its  eccentricities, 
its  unintelligible  speculations,  and  its  experiment  at  Brook  Farm. 
These  things  were  more  or  less  bewildering  to  outsiders  who  could  not 
understand  them  and  were  consequently  scandalized  or  amused. 

The  materialism  of  the  day,  smacking  of  barnyards  and  freshly 
plowed  earth,  could  not  plumb  Emerson,  who  had  an  aristocratic  dis- 
dain for  the  common  ways  of  thinking.  To  the  ordinary  minded,  his 
teachings  were  full  of  peril. 

The  very  name  of  Transcendentalism  became  a term  of  reproach. 
The  old  that  was  in  religion  commended  itself  by  its  venerableness  and 
the  solidity  of  its  traditions.  The  new  was  vague  and  formless. 

The  yeomanry  of  America,  who  understood  not  Emerson  or  Lucre- 
tia,  sought  a panacea  for  all  political,  moral,  and  social  problems.  Old 
intellectual  cupboards  were  cluttered  with  partially  used  theological 
patent  medicines  guaranteed  to  cure  pains  and  aches  in  this  world  and 
the  next  by  Congregational  salvation,  Episcopalian  prayer,  or  Catholic 
supreme  unction.  Naturally,  the  mass  of  people  were  disgusted  when 
they  found  no  pharmacopoeia  in  the  literature  of  Transcendentalism. 

Tiring  of  old  style  Presbyterianism  they  turned,  not  to  Transcen- 
dentalism, but  to  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  persuasions.  The  Seth 
Parkers  of  America  took  their  religion  straight,  with  now  and  then  a 
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dash  of  burlesque.  They  had  no  nose  for  bouquet  or  palate  for  rare 
wines,  and  slightly  suspected  the  morality  of  intellect  in  religion. 

They  are  a great  American  tradition,  the  backbone  of  the  Nation 
— never  the  head. 

When  Emerson  first  preached  his  new  ideas,  statements  that  have 
since  become  the  pride  of  American  culture,  were  met  with  ridicule 
an  abuse.  “What  will  this  babbler  say?”  was  the  question  asked. 
His  speeches  were  characterized  as  “the  most  amazing  nonsense,” 
sheer  blasphemy,  and  the  ravings  of  one  who  could  not  put  two  ideas 
together.  A wag  insisted  that  whatever  was  unintelligible  was  most 
certainly  Transcendentalism. 

Not  much  could  be  expected  from  the  farms  and  shops  of  the 
Nation  when  so  polished  an  intellect  as  John  Quincy  Adams  bitingly 
wrote  of  Emerson:  “After  failing  in  the  everyday  vocations  of  a 

Unitarian  preacher  and  school-master,  he  starts  a new  doctrine  of 
transcendentalism,  declares  all  the  old  revelations  superannuated  and 
worn  out,  and  announces  the  approach  of  new  revelations.” 

Emerson’s  “Divinity  School  Address”  offended  the  Boston  Uni- 
tarians, the  Princeton  Calvinists,  and  the  potent  “North  American 
Review.”  There  was  talk  of  prosecution  for  blasphemy. 

People  doubted  Emerson  was  a Christian.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  the  elder  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  maintained  that  he  was  a 
downright  atheist.  Other  critics  called  him  a pantheist,  which  was 
sufficient  to  blast  almost  any  one. 

Progress  was  necessarily  slow  among  a people  dedicated  to  con- 
templating the  questions,  “What  shall  I do  to  be  saved?”  and  “What 
ritual  best  glorifies  God?”  The  Christianity  of  adhering  to  orthodox 
opinions,  observing  the  Sabbath,  and  listening  to  a sufficient  number 
of  prayers,  hymns,  and  sermons  per  week,  was  not  easily  challenged. 

It  remained  for  Theodore  Parker  to  make  Transcendentalism 
comprehensible  to  the  body  of  common  people. 

In  the  third  of  the  series  of  epoch-making  sermons,  which  had 
begun  with  Channing  and  been  followed  by  Emerson,  Parker  deliv- 
ered a sermon  at  South  Boston,  entitled  “The  Transient  and  the  Per- 
manent in  Christianity.” 

According  to  the  speaker  the  permanent  in  Christianity  was  its 
moral  doctrine  and  its  religious  life.  The  transient  was  the  myth  or 
form — the  creed — wrought  about  it.  The  permanent  element  in 
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Christianity  was  contained  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  rather  than  the 
man  Jesus,  thus  affirming  Channing’s  idea  that  religion  was  not  neces- 
sarily salvation.  Christ  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  a 
Virgin  Mary  added  no  force  to  anything  Jesus  said  or  did  or  was. 
The  idea  simply  made  him  one  of  the  many  mythological  beings  who 
form  the  hub  of  many  religions. 

Jesus  as  a human  being  and  not  Savior  encouraged  men  to  think 
virtue  possible  and  to  do  good  deeds  on  earth,  whereas  Christ  as  a 
divine  Savior  inclined  men  to  rely  too  greatly  on  church  membership 
and  “the  blood  of  Jesus”  for  salvation  with  little  thought  of  mundane 
progress. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus,  explained  Parker,  stood  on  their  intrinsic 
merits  and  needed  no  miraculous  confirmation.  They  would  stand  as 
firm  even  though  it  were  proved  that  Jesus  never  lived. 

The  sermon  had  taken  simply  the  transcendental  principle  of  the 
“Divinity  School  Address”  and  given  it  concrete  application.  By 
elaboration  and  illustration  Parker  had  brought  directly  before  the 
popular  mind  what  had  hithertofore  mostly  attracted  scholars  and 
theologians. 

Lucretia  wrote  of  Parker’s  sermon  that  it  was  an  elaborate  work 
on  the  Old  Testament  and  that  it  exposed  many  errors  and  false 
prophecies,  and  cleared  some  mysteries  which  had  taxed  the  venera- 
tion of  the  believer. 

Lucretia  was  amused  to  observe  how,  since  Parker  had  come  out 
in  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity,  certain  advocates  of  orthodoxy  were  beginning  to  regard 
the  formerly  abjured  Channing  as  quite  orthodox,  whom  once  they 
had  castigated  as  a heretic.  Compared  with  Parker,  Channing  had 
become  eminently  respectable.  “So  true  is  Theodore  Parker’s  remark, 
that  ‘the  heresy  of  one  age  is  the  sound  faith  and  orthodoxy  of  the 
next.’  ” 

Lucretia  was  disappointed  that  Parker’s  boldness  was  driving 
some  of  the  Unitarians  back  to  the  “weak  and  beggarly”  elements  of 
old  style  theology.  She  regretted  the  information  that  Professor 
Norton  of  Harvard  had  been  so  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  the  new 
criticism  (in  which  he  had  taken  part)  that  he  was  prepared  to  dis- 
claim his  own  investigations,  or  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  circulating 
them  for  the  time  being. 
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Lucretia  looked  upon  Parker’s  preaching  as  a step  of  great  prog- 
ress. When  she  wrote  Quaker  friends  in  Ireland  she  asked  if  the 
Bostonian’s  writings  had  permeated  that  far,  and  if  Quakers  there 
were  prepared  for  the  “advanced  step.”  She  rather  doubted  that 
they  were. 

She  hoped  her  sister  Martha  would  get  Parker’s  “Transient  and 
Permanent  in  Christianity.”  It  was  a beautiful  production,  she 
thought;  “the  sentiments  so  just,  and  yet  so  horrifying  to  orthodoxy.” 
She  had  read  a review  of  the  sermon  which  did  Parker  injustice,  “as 
all  such  pious  notices  do,  by  making  him  say  what  he  had  not  said.” 

A nephew  studying  for  Episcopalian  ordination  read  the  same 
review  and  another  by  his  “good  bishop  Onderdonk.”  The  student 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  never  had  perused  “a  stranger  produc- 
tion” than  Parker’s,  professing  to  be  a sermon  by  a Christian  pastor. 
The  sermon  denied  “every  possible  groundwork  of  Scripture  and 
antiquity”  and  was  “a  lamentable  exhibition  of  the  absurdities”  which 
the  human  mind  could  believe  “when  it  deserted  Catholic  principles.” 
The  Quaker  aunt  thought  her  nephew’s  letter  betrayed  sentiments, 
in  her  opinion,  “much  darker”  than  those  he  was  reviewing.  What 
“lamentable  absurdities  those  are  involved  in,  who  bind  themselves  to 
church  theologies ! . . . . The  truth  is,  that  all  orthodox  sects  have 
modified  their  faith  or  their  creeds,  with  the  advance  of  rational  prin- 
ciples of  religion;  and  now  that  a large  class  of  Unitarians  are  moving 
forward  and  leaving  the  fathers  of  that  reformation  behind,  these  in 
turn  are  raising  the  cry  of  ‘heresy,’  which  dying  orthodoxy  seizes  as  a 
straw  whereon  it  may  rest  its  expiring  hope.” 

The  cry  that  Parker  denied  “every  possible  groundwork  of  Scrip- 
ture and  antiquity,”  Lucretia  considered  of  slight  importance.  “Our 
veneration  is  trained  to  pay  homage  to  ancient  usage,  rather  than  to 
truth,  which  is  older  than  all.” 

“The  more  we  seek  truth,”  declared  Lucretia,  “the  more  we  shall 
discover  that  we  owe  much  of  our  present  belief  to  traditions.  We 
need  to  be  shocked;  Christendom  needs  to  be  shocked.” 

“We  need  non-conformity  in  our  age,  and  I believe  it  will  come.  . . .” 
She  looked  about  her  and  saw  the  world  weighted  with  creeds 
which,  because  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  of  divine  origin,  were 
highly  praised.  Clergymen  in  good  faith  had  so  long  assumed  the 
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perfection  and  beauty  of  theology  that  they  had  come  to  think  only 
an  infidel  could  dispute  the  creeds. 

The  Quaker  woman  of  Philadelphia  perceived  a striking  similarity 
between  modern  and  ancient  idolatry.  She  illustrated  it  with  the  story 
how  Jesus  in  his  day  had  found  the  Jews  borne  down  by  unmeaning 
ceremonies  and  useless  forms  and  sacrifices,  adapted  by  Moses  and 
others,  to  fit  the  needs  of  a people  in  a low  condition. 

Jesus  had  attacked  those  ancient  superstitions. 

Lucretia  believed  Christianity  itself  had  acquired  superstitions,  per- 
haps useful  in  the  ignorant  past,  but  which  in  the  light  of  increased 
knowledge  were  as  much  idolatry  as  the  practices  discountenanced  by 
Jesus. 

Radical  as  was  Lucretia,  she  did  not  pull  down  the  temple  to 
repair  the  pillar.  She  warned  her  congregation  there  had  been  gross 
impositions  too  long  practiced  upon  the  credulous,  but  now  that  skep- 
ticism as  to  the  theology  of  the  schools  had  become  somewhat  a duty, 
she  cautioned  free-thinkers  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  fail 
to  award  the  Scriptures  “all  the  beautiful  and  blessed  instruction”  they 
contained.  “I  have  for  some  years  accustomed  myself,”  she  explained, 
“to  read  and  examine  them  as  I would  any  other  book,  as  nearly  as 
early  education  and  veneration  would  permit.  I have  now  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  upon  the  human  and  ignorant  origin  of  such  parts  as  con- 
flict with  the  known  and  eternal  laws  of  Deity  in  the  physical  crea- 
tion, be  the  claim  to  the  miraculous  ever  so  high,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  pathetic  and  God-inspired  ever  so  strong.  Still  less,  if  possible, 
do  I waver,  when  any  violation  of  the  divine  and  eternal  law  of  right, 
such  as  murder  in  any  of  its  forms,  slavery  in  any  of  its  degrees,  or 
priestcraft  in  its  various  phases,  as  palmed  upon  the  religious  world, 
is  declared  to  be  ‘Thus  saith  the  Lord.’  It  is  impossible  by  any  theo- 
logical ingenuity  to  reconcile  the  moral  codes  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  proceeding  from  Him  who  is  ‘without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning.’  ” 

Lucretia  was  concerned  more  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  strug- 
gling mankind  than  any  horror  of  Sabbath  desecration,  with  human 
freedom  than  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  with  fair  wages  than 
proof  of  the  Trinity,  with  world  peace  than  formal  prayer. 

She  admitted  that  “reluctance  to  shock  even  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  those  who  yet  scarcely  dared  think  for  themselves”  made  her 
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hesitate  to  declare  views  which  conflicted  with  prevailing  opinions  in 
Christendom,  yet  she  could  not  keep  silent  about  the  unhappy  effect 
of  systematized  divinity  on  mind  and  character,  its  tendency  to  lower 
the  estimate  of  practical  righteousness  and  to  substitute  the  belief 
that  mere  adherence  to  Christ’s  name  was  sufficient  to  gain  everlasting 
life. 

In  her  opinion  the  true  test  of  the  worth  of  a man  was  not  belief, 
but  conduct;  not  the  faith  he  called  his  own  or  the  prayers  he  recited, 
but  the  life  he  lived.  Religion  was  a tree  the  fruit  whereof  was 
morality,  and  it  mattered  not  if  God  was  one,  three,  or  a host;  much 
less  man’s  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Repudiating  the  sting  of  “heresy”  everywhere  raised  against  radi- 
cals, Lucretia  maintained  that  “We  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  denying 
the  Scriptures,  because  we  have  not  so  read  them,  and  so  learned 
Christianity,  as  have  many  of  the  authors  of  the  theological  opinions 

of  the  day Women  in  particular  have  pinned  their  faith  to 

minister’s  sleeves.  They  dare  not  rely  on  their  own  God-given  powers 
of  discernment.” 

“The  veneration  of  believers  has  been  strengthened  by  their  not 
being  allowed  to  think.  They  have  been  afraid  to  exercise  the  test 
of  enlightened  reason  which  God  has  given  them,  lest  they  be  called 
infidels ” 

“I  care  not  for  charges  of  verbal  infidelity;  the  infidelity  I should 
dread,  is  to  be  faithless  to  the  right,  to  moral  principle,  to  the  divine 
impulses  of  the  soul,  to  a confidence  in  the  possible  realization  of  the 
millennium  now.” 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  superstition  even  in  enlightened  cir- 
cles, Lucretia  once  told  an  audience  of  an  incident  abroad.  She  said: 
“When  in  England,  I saw  one  of  the  Egyptian  idols  in  the  British 
Museum.  Some  one  of  our  company  said,  ‘Well,  they  don’t  admit 
that  they  worship  such  ugly  images  as  this;  they  look  through  and 
beyond  this  to  one  Great  Supreme  Power.’  ‘They  were  scarcely  more 
idolatrous,’  I answered,  ‘than  our  Quaker  friends  when  they  read  their 
Bible  with  such  reverence  last  evening.’  They  brought  it  out  with 
great  solemnity,  and  laid  it  on  the  lap  of  one  who  was  to  read  it,  and 
he  bowed  before  it,  and  then  opened  it  and  read  it  in  what  we  Friends 
call  the  preaching  tone.  The  passages  read  were  those  that  had  no 
particular  bearing  upon  the  lives  and  conduct  of  those  then  present, 
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nor  upon  the  present  occasion  which  had  brought  us  together;  but  it 
was  ‘the  Bible’  and  ‘Scripture,’  and  a chapter  of  it  must  be  read  in 
order,  and  in  a solemn  voice.  I said  to  the  friend  who  was  pointing 
out  this  idol  to  me  in  the  Museum,  that  the  worship  of  that  image  was 
like  the  worship  of  the  Bible  as  we  had  observed  it  the  evening  before. 
To  me  that  was  the  worship  of  an  idol.” 

While  Lucretia  believed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  seekers  after  truth  to 
purge  religion  of  its  dross,  yet  no  one  believed  more  firmly  than  she  in 
the  right  of  every  person  to  his  own  form  of  worship.  The  word 
“tolerant”  she  never  used,  explaining  that  to  admit  tolerance  of 
another’s  belief  was  to  express  superiority.  Nor  did  she  grant  another 
a point  of  doctrine.  Everybody  had  a right  to  his  belief,  to  be 
respected,  not  granted.  “Let  us  ever  be  willing  to  treat  one  another 
kindly,  though  we  may  differ  from  each  other;  and  though  we  may 
not  be  prepared  to  receive  some  ideas  which  may  be  presented,  let  us 
always  endeavor  to  strengthen  one  another  to  do  that  which  is 
regarded  as  right.” 

In  a day  when  churches  suffered  hardening  of  the  arteries,  Lucre- 
tia made  it  her  duty  to  preach  everywhere  an  ever-growing  religion 
that  would  expand  or  modify,  as  knowledge  increased.  “That  which  is 
the  production  of  one  generation,  and  adapted  to  their  wants,  may  not 
be  needed  or  suited  to  another,”  she  said. 

There  is  no  particular  name  for  Lucretia’s  religion  and  she  never 
gave  it  any  name  or  cared  to  analyze  it  to  see  into  what  category  it 
mainly  qualified.  It  was  a cheerful,  kindly,  practical  sort  of  religion, 
as  good  on  Monday  as  Sunday,  and  active  in  good  works.  An  Irish 
friend  thought  her  an  humanitarian,  and  she  replied  that  “the  dis- 
tinctions among  Christian  professors  are  found,  on  an  analysis,  to  be 
but  hairbreadth,  and  it  is  puzzling  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinctive 
points  in  their  creeds.” 

In  this  connection  she  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  a keen  logi- 
cian. Perhaps  she  was  too  practical  to  reason  in  the  theological  circle 
that  inevitably  comes  back  to  ignorance — the  point  of  commencement. 

Guided  by  no  succession  of  sign  posts  staked  by  church  authorities, 
her  sermons  touched  little  upon  what  this  or  that  prophet  of  old  had 
said;  there  was  completely  lacking  any  attempt  to  dissect  and  amplify 
isolated  passages  of  the  Bible,  or  to  reconcile  its  conflicting  verses. 
She  was  not  a legalist.  She  was  never  the  cramped  theologian  worry- 
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ing  about  the  plausibility  of  the  miraculous  conception.  Her  sermons 
were  outpourings  of  the  Inner  Light,  the  voice  of  an  eloquent  soul. 
Her  spirit  soared  with  the  stars  while  her  feet  firmly  trod  the  earth. 
She  early  preached  what  has  since  become  known  as  the  social  gospel. 
She  stressed  the  practical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  deplored  the  zeal  for 
preaching  up  a religion  that  was  to  do  nothing  until  the  millennium. 

An  influence  in  her  religious  life  was  James  Mott,  Sr.,  the  old 
gentleman  who  had,  with  good  intent,  encouraged  the  younger  James 
to  become  a teacher  at  Nine  Partners. 

Many  of  the  teachings  of  Lucretia  in  her  long  ministry  have  the 
ring  of  these  early  writings  of  the  grandfather  who  loved  “plain 
teaching”  that  was  calculated  to  lead  the  hearers  “to  practical  reli- 
gion.” He  wished  there  was  more  such  preaching  instead  of  so  much 
speculation  and  divining  into  subjects  beyond  human  investigations, 
and  endeavorment  to  explain  mysteries  that  would  ever  remain  mys- 
teries, while  man  was  clothed  with  mortality. 

The  wise  and  simple  advice  of  this  gentleman,  “our  grandfather,” 
as  Lucretia  called  him  in  her  letters,  continued  after  Lucretia  became 
a minister.  The  full  extent  of  his  influence  cannot  be  judged,  for 
while  much  he  advised  may  be  seen  in  Lucretia’s  teachings  throughout 
life,  they  may  largely  have  been  inspiriting  rather  than  formative. 
His  ideas  were,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  gist  of  unadulterated  Quaker- 
ism. At  least  the  old  gentleman  kept  his  granddaughter’s  feet  in  the 
path  of  George  Fox  and  William  Penn. 

A stalwart  disciple  of  the  former,  yet  James  Mott,  Sr.,  cautioned 
Lucretia  not  to  accept  as  truth  everything  she  heard  from  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  of  her  sect.  “If  what  is  said  accords  with  our  judg- 
ment,” tutored  the  old  gentleman  in  a letter  to  James,  “let  us  care- 
fully put  it  in  practice;  if  it  does  not,  let  us  lay  it  aside,  and  pursue 
what  is  clearly  manifested:  thus  we  shall  surely  know  what  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  know.  I very  much  wish  that  thou  and  thy  Lucretia  may 
in  all  you  do,  feel  justified,  your  own  minds  perfectly  satisfied,  let 
others  say  or  think  what  they  may.  Peace  within  will  support  much 
pressure  from  without.” 

Critics  question  whether  reliance  on  the  Inner  Light  is  sufficient 
to  guide  young  or  ignorant  persons,  but  the  fact  may  not  be  disputed 
that  Quakers  of  all  ranks  have  led  exceptionally  moral  lives  and  their 
doctrine,  unscientific  and  mystical  as  it  may  be  argued,  has  been  suf- 
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ficient  to  maintain  for  them  as  high  an  average  (to  speak  restrain- 
edly)  as  that  of  any  church  led  by  an  inspired  book. 

Another  influence  in  the  formative  period  of  Lucretia’s  life  as  a 
preacher  was  the  man  who  Jove-like  hurled  the  thunderbolts  of  dis- 
sension into  Quaker  ranks,  the  “great  and  good  Elias  Hicks.” 


CHAPTER  V 
The  Hicksite  Schism 

As  early  as  the  opening  month  of  1819  Lucretia  broached  to 
James  Mott,  Sr.,  the  subject  of  this  man  of  dissension,  wondering 
what  “our  grandfather”  thought  of  Hicks’  views  upon  certain  matters 
of  dispute — “many  Friends  this  way  not  being  prepared  to  unite  with 
him  altogether,”  explained  she. 

On  another  matter  also  she  sought  advice.  The  propriety  of  the 
Quaker  rule  of  Discipline  that  compelled  the  disownment  of  members 
marrying  outside  the  Society  had  aroused  her  attention.  She  wrote 
the  elders’  circle,  pleading,  “Cannot  you  enlightened  ones  set  us  a 
good  example  by  making  some  improvement  in  the  Discipline  relative 
to  outgoings  in  marriage?” 

She  explained  how  two  daughters  of  a poor  woman  preacher  had 
been  disowned  for  marrying  wealthy  “gentiles.”  It  was,  commented 
Lucretia,  a “trying  case.” 

In  his  answer  the  sage  grandfather  wondered  with  Quaker  blunt- 
ness if  “that  sterling  virtue,  charity”  was  not  getting  a “little  out  of 
date”  among  some  members  of  the  Society.  “I  freely  own,”  he 
admitted,  “I  am  not  enlightened  enough  to  form  a rule  ‘relative  to 
outgoings  in  marriage.’  ....  It  is  something  that  calls  as  loudly  for 
that  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  as  any  article  in  the  Discipline.  It 
is  wrong  now,  but  how  to  make  it  right,  wiser  heads  than  mine  are 
required.” 

The  heads  were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  Society  fuddled  along  in 
a growing  mood  of  intolerance.  Progressive  Friends  were  powerless 
to  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  majority  who  were  possessed  of  that 
strength  which  comes  to  the  bigoted  who  know  what  they  want  and 
are  bothered  by  no  problem  of  trying  to  protect  the  rights  of  any 
minority. 

James  and  Lucretia  worried  about  “outgoings  in  marriage,”  but 
they  also  had  problems  of  a more  personal  portent.  Within  the  year 
Lucretia  had  been  forced  out  of  her  position  in  the  Pine  Street  School, 
“a  young  woman  having  been  engaged  by  the  committee  to  take  her 
place.”  Youth  was  not  the  new  teacher’s  sole  attribute  of  superiority, 
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for  about  six  weeks  afterwards  Lucretia  gave  birth  to  a second  daugh- 
ter, Maria. 

The  few  dollars  Lucretia  had  been  able  to  earn  were  sorely  missed 
now  that  there  was  another  babe  in  the  family. 

Business  was  so  bad  that  James  at  times  would  become  quite 
“down  cellar.”  On  one  occasion  his  cheerful  wife  solicited  the  grand- 
father if  he  had  “anything  to  bring  out  of  his  ‘treasury,  either  new 
or  old,’”  of  an  encouraging  nature  to  produce  it  for  James’  benefit. 

“Happy  is  the  man,”  moaned  the  husband,  “who  has  a good  farm 
clear  of  debt,  and  therewith  content,  and  does  not  know  how  to  write 
his  name !”  Such  a person  escaped  the  anxieties  of  mercantile  life 
when  perhaps  the  hard-wrought  earnings  of  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  would  be  swept  away  in  an  hour  of  reverse.  “I  say  let  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  country,  stay  there ” 

Having  expressed  himself  in  true  mercantile  fashion,  James  (who 
was  born  on  a farm)  entered  the  commission  business.  It  was  a case 
of  promoting  one’s  self  downstairs  from  a steady  salaried  position 
because  of  unemployment. 

Optimistically  the  Quaker  grandfather  from  his  rural  retreat  at 
Skaneateles,  New  York,  (naively  imbued  with  the  belief  that  a busi- 
ness man  in  a great  city  must  of  necessity  be  a Croesus)  cautioned  the 
merchant  novitiate  to  be  on  his  guard  that  he  did  not  misuse  his 
surplus  profits. 

Unfounded  were  the  grandfather’s  fears  of  squandered  increment. 
Hard  winters  and  stagnant  trade  was  the  story  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  Revolution  was  over.  The  city  of 
Carpenter’s  Hall,  once  capitol  of  the  mighty,  was  no  longer  gay  and 
prosperous.  The  triumph  of  political  and  social  power  was  no  longer 
hers.  The  allurements  of  an  inflated  currency  were  reaping  their 
harvest.  The  Embargo  Act  and  the  second  war  with  England  had 
ruined  Philadelphia’s  trade  on  the  seas.  Where  once  wharves  had 
milled  with  toiling  manhood,  ships  rotted  at  their  moorings,  and  grass 
grew  between  planks  that  had  been  holy-stoned  by  the  tread  of  steve- 
dores. Mechanics  paraded  the  streets  of  the  city  in  quest  of  food. 

Lucretia  and  some  Quaker  women  organized  a society  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Akin  to  a “Fragment  Society”  to  which  grand- 
mother Mott  had  been  a member,  Lucretia  wrote  her  for  “informa- 
tion thou  mayst  judge  useful  to  us  ...  . and  if  it  is  not  asking  too 
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much,  I should  like  to  have  a copy  of  your  constitution.  We  expect 
to  begin  in  a very  small  way;  not  because  the  objects  of  charity  are 
few,  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  never  greater  here  than  at 
the  present  time;  but  our  power  of  relief  is  so  limited,  that  an  attempt 
is  almost  discouraging;  we  are,  however,  going  to  try  what  can  be 
done.  James  is  engaged  this  week  at  the  soup-house;  they  have 
handed  out  to  many,  who  have  heretofore  been  in  comfortable 
circumstances.” 

James,  a short  time  before  so  mournful,  adds,  “I  have  within  a 
few  weeks  thought  I should  like  to  be  rich,  not  to  hoard  it  up,  but  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  my  suffering  fellow  creatures;  for  many  there 
are  in  our  city,  who  are  in  want  of  food  to  sustain  life.  I have  some- 
times felt  deterred  from  visiting  them,  for  want  of  ability  to  give 
much  relief;  for  what  is  more  affecting,  or  more  humbling,  than  to  see 
helpless  children  crying  around  an  emaciated  mother  for  bread? 
....  It  had,  however,  one  effect  which  may  be  useful,  to  make  me 
number  my  blessings  and  be  thankful  that  I have  food  and  raiment. 
As  this  comes  to  be  the  case,  a disposition  that  I have  sometimes  felt 
of  repining  my  lot,  will  be  done  away  with;  and  that  it  may  be,  I do 
at  such  seasons  much  desire.” 

This  relief  of  the  poor  of  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1820  is 
the  first  public  philanthropy  on  record  of  this  noted  couple. 

Organized  charity  did  not  meet  Lucretia’s  approval.  She  was  at 
times  discouraged  about  the  continuation  of  the  Fragment  Society, 
being  convinced  that  with  her  limited  means  she  could  easily  do  all  in 
her  power  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  others  without  associating  in  a 
society,  the  conversation  of  whose  members  at  its  several  meetings 
had  been  not  very  interesting,  instructive,  or  pertinent  to  matters  in 
point,  being  given,  charged  the  twenty-seven-year-old  philanthropist, 
too  much  to  “what  is  called  gossip.” 

In  a short  autobiographical  sketch,  Lucretia  later  summed  up  the 
difficulties  of  these  early  years  with  the  philosophical  conclusion  that 
“these  trials  in  early  life  were  not  without  their  good  effect  in  dis- 
ciplining the  mind,  and  leading  it  to  set  a just  estimate  on  worldly 
pleasures.” 

The  decade  between  1820  and  1830  were  years  largely  spent  at 
home.  Another  son,  likewise  named  Thomas,  arrived  in  1823.  Lucre- 
tia kept  no  wet  nurse,  though  the  fortunes  of  business  permitted  the 
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employment  of  one  servant.  She  was  muen  occupied  with  trying  to 
balance  the  budget,  then  better  known  as  making  both  ends  meet. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  life  that  she  devoted  much  time  to 
reading  and  reflection.  The  period  of  motherhood  was  the  era  of 
mental  incubation. 

The  woman  studied  with  absorbing  interest  the  writings  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  Possessing  a folio  copy  of  the  works  of  this  liberal 
prophet,  she  would  lay  the  ponderous  volume  open  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed;  then,  drawing  a chair  near,  with  her  babe  at  her  breast  she  would 
attentively  read  the  passages  that  attracted  her  attention  till  they 
were  stored  in  her  memory,  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  public  dis- 
courses throughout  life  she  constantly  made  use  of  them  to  illustrate, 
or  confirm,  the  views  she  advanced. 

Her  familiarity  with  venerated  authorities  served  her  in  good 
stead  in  contests  with  critics,  and  she  was  uniformly  able  to  disarm 
opponents  with  their  own  weapons. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  visited  by  two  women  Elders  of  the 
Twelfth  Street  Meeting  who,  after  sitting  some  minutes  in  silence 
with  her,  stated  that  Friends  had  sometimes  been  unable  to  unite  fully 
with  her  in  her  opinions.  Particular  objection  had  been  aroused  of 
an  expression  used  by  her  at  meeting  the  previous  Sunday;  they  could 
not  exactly  remember  the  sentence,  but  it  was  something  about  the 
“notions  of  Christ”  (and  must  have  been  sinful).  Lucretia  repeated 
the  entire  sentence  from  memory.  “Men  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
likeness  to  Christ,  rather  than  by  their  notions  of  Christ,”  asking  if 
that  was  the  objectionable  phrase.  On  their  admitting  it  was  she 
quietly  informed  them  that  it  was  a quotation  from  their  honored 
William  Penn.  The  Friends  sat  in  silence  a few  minutes,  but  the  spirit 
was  blighted.  They  arose  and  went  their  way,  satisfied  that  what  had 
been  said  was  right.  It  had  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  prestige  of 
a revered  name. 

Common  in  days  when  books  were  scarce,  Lucretia’s  reading  was 
thorough  rather  than  wide.  Books  were  not  skimmed;  they  were 
digested.  “Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley,  with  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Methodism”  came  to  her  attention.  She  found  it  an  interesting  book, 
though  some  supernatural  parts  she  did  not  favor.  She  wrote  of 
Southey  that  “he  appears  as  much  attached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  as  some  of  us  Quakers  are  to  ours.” 
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These  years  of  study  plotted  the  chart  of  life.  More  and  more 
Lucretia  was  leaning  towards  the  views  of  Elias  Hicks.  Opinions 
formulated  in  germination  were  destined  to  carry  her  beyond  the 
boundaries,  not  only  of  accepted  Quaker  thought,  but  that  of  the 
religious  and  moral  world  outside  her  sect. 

She  was  rushing  fast  into  that  state  of  mind  which  was  to  make 
her  a woman  whom  the  orthodox  would  fear  to  introduce  to  their 
children  lest  she  contaminate  them  with  heretical  ideas. 

Hicks,  the  carpel  of  Quakerism,  visited  Philadelphia  and  went  his 
way  confident  that  he  had  never  performed  a journey  so  much  to  his 
“peace”  and  the  contentment  of  his  friends.  But  the  Elders  of  Phila- 
delphia thought  otherwise.  Waiting  until  the  preacher  had  safely 
quitted  the  city,  they  pursued  him  with  a letter  in  which  they  charged 
in  substance  that  he  had  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Hicks  appears  to  have  separated  the  elements  of  Jesus  and  Christ. 
He  believed  that  Christ,  the  Eternal  Word,  was  truly  God;  that 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  was  truly  man,  his  divinity  consisting  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Eternal  Word  in  him. 

This  interpretation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  acceptable  to  many  Chris- 
tians a half  century  later,  but  in  the  “twenties”  the  good  people  of 
Philadelphia  shuddered. 

They  not  only  shuddered,  they  prepared  to  do  a little  weeding. 

Their  peace  of  mind  was  not  soothed  when  Hicks,  in  a sermon, 
declared  that  “not  all  the  books  ever  written,  nor  all  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  other  external  evidence  of  what 
kind  soever,  has  ever  revealed  God  (who  is  an  eternal  invisible  Spirit) 
to  any  one  of  the  children  of  men.  Heaven  is  not  a fixed  place 
above,  nor  hell  below,  but  both  are  states  of  the  soul.  The  blood  of 
Christ  shed  upon  the  cross  has  no  more  power  to  cleanse  us  from  sin 
than  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  rams  poured  out  on  Jewish  altars  could 
cleanse  that  people  from  their  sins.  We  must  know  Christ  within  us 
to  save  us  from  sin;  men  depend  so  much  on  the  crucifixion  that  they 
deem  not  the  light  within.” 

Hicks  denied  that  God  had  sent  Jesus  into  the  world  as  his  only 
begotten  son  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  man,  by  the  act  of  death. 

These  doctrines  gave  rise  to  great  excitement,  and  extended 
abroad.  Militant  Quaker  missionaries  crossed  the  ocean  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  Lucretia  tells  that  on  one  occasion  when  she  was 
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present,  an  English  Quakeress,  in  preaching  salvation  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  spoke  with  more  than  usual  unction  and  enthusiasm.  As  soon 
as  she  had  finished,  a profound  hush  fell  upon  the  meeting.  What 
answer  to  a doctrine  so  long  established  could  be  given?  Not  one 
person  stirred  when  slowly  rose  Elias  Hicks,  and  removing  his  hat, 
uttered  in  deep  inspired  tones,  “Friends,  to  the  Christ  that  never  was 
crucified;  to  the  Christ  that  never  was  slain;  to  the  Christ  that  cannot 
die,  I commend  you,”  referring  to  his  concept  that  Christ  is  an  inward, 
ever-present  spiritual  monitor  for  the  guidance  of  man. 

It  is  a peculiar  fact  that  until  the  closing  years  of  his  long  life 
Hicks  was  held  in  general  esteem,  and  there  appears  no  sign  in  his 
writings  of  any  change  of  opinion  or  departure  in  his  teachings. 
These  facts  suggest  that  the  fierce  conflict  which  arose  in  the  seventh 
decade  of  his  life  is  not  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  his  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  or  his  doubts  about  the  miraculous  conception,  or 
his  disbelief  in  the  personality  of  the  devil,  or  his  opinion  that  the 
story  of  the  Fall  of  Man  was  an  allegory,  unless  it  is  believed  that 
the  members  of  the  sect  had  just  become  conscious  of  the  full  meaning 
of  his  teachings. 

That  many  Quakers  had  become  conscious  of  the  import  of  his 
views  may  be  gathered  by  their  horrified  recoil.  Adjectives  were  not 
spared  to  describe  the  man  whom  once  Quakers  had  revered  as  a 
mighty  prophet  in  Zion.  Hicks  was  regarded  as  “an  emissary  from 
the  bottomless  pit,”  and  denounced  as  “a  Tom  Paine  masquerading  as 
a Quaker.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Quaker  historians  that  objections  to  Hicks 
arose  partly  out  of  his  resistance  to  the  growing  tendency  of  Quakers 
to  join  with  the  Protestant  sects  in  Bible  societies  and  other  “worldly” 
enterprises. 

Elias  Flicks  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  Bible  and  missionary 
societies.  He  thought  their  methods  and  underlying  ideas  repugnant 
to  the  practices  of  primitive  Quakerism.  Idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Bible  had  been  discountenanced  by  the  Fathers,  and  it  was  only  in  late 
years  that  he  had  observed  the  growth  of  the  practice  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  aloud  in  Quaker  families.  An  increasing  reliance  on  the 
authority  of  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  and  less  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
Inner  Light,  distressed  him.  He  feared  a return  to  the  Protestant 
ranks  from  whence  George  Fox  had  so  loudly  seceded  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  before. 
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The  warrior  stood  in  the  position  of  one  who  advocated  a liberal 
way  of  religious  thought  by  a turning  back  to  ancient  Quaker  ways. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  been  always  a paradox,  but  never  more 
so  than  during  these  years  of  controversy.  On  the  one  side  stood 
Hicks  fostering  a “liberal”  movement  that  looked  back  to  old  prin- 
ciples. Opposed  to  him  were  arrayed  “progressive”  friends  who 
thought  Quakerism  too  narrow  in  its  adherence  to  the  Inner  Light 
(its  broadest  feature),  and  wished  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  by 
going  backward  to  the  rigidity  of  the  old  evangelical  creeds. 

That  the  doctrines  of  Quakerism  had  hardened  in  the  flight  of  the 
centuries  since  Fox  had  come  out  of  Leicestershire  was  only  too  evi- 
dent to  lovers  of  the  “Inner  Light.” 

Lucretia  was  distressed  that  the  worship  of  precedent  had  become 
plainly  evident.  The  society  had  contracted  its  tolerance  into  defined 
channels.  It  had  built  a fence  about  its  members  and  wished  not  one 
of  them  to  explore  beyond  its  hallowed  confines. 

Friends  were  cautioned  not  to  mingle  with  worldly  people,  they 
were  disowned  for  violation  of  many  rules  of  conduct,  they  were 
admonished  to  affect  the  “thee”  and  “thou”  of  Quaker  speech  as  dili- 
gently as  any  Catholic  adherent  said  his  rosary,  and  they  wore  clothes 
as  distinctly  a uniform  as  the  cassock  of  the  monk. 

The  peculiar  langauge,  the  singsong  address,  the  wearing  of  hats 
in  courts  of  law,  were  all  in  contrast  with  the  deep  spirituality  of  the 
society.  They  exemplify  man’s  inescapable  desire  to  force  all  his 
fellow-beings  into  the  same  narrow  mold. 

More  and  more  as  the  infant  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
lengthened  into  maturity,  the  unpaid  ministers  and  elders  of  the  sect 
of  Friends  assumed  the  arbitrary  powers  which  George  Fox  had 
assailed  in  the  hireling  priesthood. 

The  Elders  snooped,  cautioned,  lectured,  and  reprimanded,  and 
made  life  unbearable  to  the  mass  of  members,  especially  the  young. 
Thousands  of  “birth-right”  children  turned  to  other  faiths  because 
of  the  fostering  of  these  harsh  and  narrow  rules.  The  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  society  were  not  only  too  high  for  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  many  persons,  but  its  control  of  the  details  of  daily  life  had 
become  hardly  endurable.  The  unemotional  service  of  the  church 
was  not  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the  picturesque  antics 
of  clergymen  of  newly  popularized  faiths.  Gradually  the  society, 
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deprived  of  a natural  source  of  increase,  dwindled  away,  and  split  by 
schisms  it  today  numbers  a few  adherents  in  the  great  picture  of 
religion. 

Lucretia  watched  with  anxiety  the  growing  assumptions  of  power 
on  the  part  of  ministers  and  elders,  and  their  attempt  to  enforce  uni- 
formity of  opinion.  For  this,  if  no  other  reason,  she  would  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  Elias  Hicks  and  the  liberal  faction.  She  per- 
ceived also  in  the  teachings  of  Elias,  opinions  in  alignment  with  those 
of  George  Fox,  William  Penn,  and  other  founder  Friends. 

Lucretia  accepted  the  instructions  of  Elias  Hicks,  not  because 
they  were  his  principles,  however  great  she  deemed  him,  but  because 
she  thought  them  true.  More  especially  her  great  soul  embraced  the 
man’s  loftiest  ideals — for  be  he  considered  radical  or  reactionary  in 
regard  to  evangelism,  he  stood  in  advance  of  the  minds  of  his  day  in 
the  advocacy  of  woman’s  rights,  anti-slavery,  and  the  promotion  of 
peace. 

The  matron  who  was  to  become  the  greatest  woman  preacher  in 
America  was  now  in  her  early  thirties,  and  had  been  a minister  a half 
dozen  years.  Yet  she  took  no  outstanding  part  in  the  gathering  storm 
that  was  to  split  the  Quaker  ranks  in  twain.  She  had  begun  young  as 
a “preaching  sister,”  but  duties  in  the  home  had  prevented  any  preco- 
cious advance  towards  national  prominence. 

Two  years  after  the  birth  of  Thomas,  another  daughter  was  born 
and  named  for  Lucretia’s  sister  Elizabeth.  The  children  of  the 
family  numbered  four.  Anna,  the  eldest,  was  thirteen,  Maria  seven, 
and  Thomas  two. 

Occupied  in  the  home,  Lucretia  left  religious  affairs  largely  to  her 
husband.  Only  did  she  attempt  to  meet  the  situation  in  the  society, 
indirectly,  by  stressing  the  fact  that  Quakerism  was  not  concerned  with 
theological  disputations. 

Neither  she  nor  James  would  discuss  controversial  doctrines, 
though  they  both  bore  their  testimony  against  whatever  had  a tend- 
ency to  interfere  with  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  individual 
opinion.  They  feared  if  the  Elders  were  allowed  to  prevail,  the 
society  would  soon  have  articles  of  faith  to  which  its  ministers  would 
be  obliged  to  subscribe;  the  essential  element  in  Quakerism  would 
be  dead,  and  any  excuse  for  the  society’s  separate  existence  at  end. 
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“Of  what  consequence  is  it,”  opined  James,  “if  he  [Hicks]  should 
differ  from  some  of  us  in  minor  points,  mere  matters  of  opinion,  in 
which  he  may  be  correct,  and  we  incorrect.” 

“I  think  there  is  a spirit  of  persecution  about,”  James  concluded, 
and  “I  cannot  remain  neutral  in  my  feelings,  nor  altogether  in  my 
words  and  actions,  yet  I most  sincerely  desire  to  be  preserved  from 
this  spirit  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  that  the  uninterrupted  harmony 
that  has  prevailed  in  our  society  in  this  city  may  not  be  broken  or 
impaired.” 

Lucretia  was  pleased  “to  observe  a disposition  to  prevail  among 
a large  majority  to  hear  and  judge  for  themselves.  We  have  been 
much  in  his  company,”  she  wrote  of  Elias  Hicks,  “and  find  him  the 
same  consistent,  exemplary  man  that  he  was  many  years  ago;  and  I 
believe  the  criterion  still  remains,  that  ‘the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.’ 
We  had  a very  pleasant  visit  from  him,  and  dined  in  company  with 
him  at  Dr.  Moore’s,  who  has  had  independence  enough  to  remain  his 
fast  friend.” 

In  his  last  letter  to  his  grandchildren  before  death,  the  elder 
James  Mott  sensed  the  coming  schism  and  gave  sage  advice,  express- 
ing the  wish  “that  we  might  be  preserved  from  so  unprofitably  spend- 
ing our  time  in  perplexities  about  speculative  opinion  upon  incompre- 
hensible subjects,  to  the  neglect  of  clearly  manifested  duty 

Stand  open,”  he  advised,  “to  hear  and  obey  the  inward  calls  of  duty, 
but  shut  your  ears  to  what  this,  or  that,  party  would  whisper  into 
them.  Let  party  business  alone,  meddle  not  with  it,  but  endeavor 
quietly  to  repose  yourselves  where  safety  is.  ‘To  your  tents,  O Israel !’ 
— God  is  your  tent.” 

The  old  gentleman’s  death  removed  a strong  influence  from  the 
life  of  Lucretia  Mott.  The  name  of  the  kindly  ancient  is  all  but  for- 
gotten, yet  his  spirit,  through  Lucretia,  was  to  exercise  a potent  effect 
upon  thousands  of  persons  yet  unborn. 

His  advice  encouraged  the  granddaughter  to  adhere  to  her  policy 
not  to  become  embroiled  over  matters  of  doctrinal  difference.  She 
remained  aloof  from  participation  in  scenes  of  discord  at  Quarterly 
Meetings  which  brought  no  credit  to  the  reputations  of  many  of  the 
actors. 

She  dreaded  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1825.  But  the  convocation 
passed  without  the  expected  earthquake.  Efforts  for  temporary  har- 
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mony  proved  so  successful  that  Lucretia  in  an  intimate  letter  was  able 
to  report  more  about  the  conduct  of  her  children  than  details  of  insti- 
tutional debate. 

The  children  did  pretty  well,  she  thought,  though  more  exposed 

to  the  air  “by  running  out”  while  at  meeting  than  she  liked 

Thomas  was  still  poorly,  very  fretful,  and  required  patient  attention 
....  she  was  writing  this  with  her  babe  in  her  arms  (born  that 
year)  ....  she  wished  her  correspondent  could  see  “what  a lovely, 
fat,  little  pet”  she  was  ....  her  father  already  flattered  himself 
that  the  infant  looked  pleased  when  he  took  it  ....  if  it  had 
measles,  they  were  very  light,  a slight  eruption,  but  no  fever 

In  1828  the  anticipated  schism  shook  the  society  to  its  founda- 
tions. After  years  of  smoldering  fire,  evasions,  flare-ups,  soothings, 
and  averted  gazes,  the  opposing  factions  openly  admitted  their  dif- 
ferences and  their  inability  to  any  longer  work  together. 

In  the  civil  war  which  ensued  families  were  divided,  congregations 
thrown  into  commotion,  and  suits  at  law  fomented  between  rival  fac- 
tions of  the  church  for  possession  of  its  property.  Quakers  showed 
themselves  very  human  in  courts  of  law,  and  not  the  less  human  in 
after  years  by  blaming  lawyers  for  the  spectacle  of  Quaker  testifying 
against  Quaker.  Public  interest  in  the  sect  was  much  heightened  by  all 
this,  but  internal  harmony  was  wrecked  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  society  each  faction  presumed  to  call 
itself  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  secessionists  were  derisively  dubbed 
“Hicksites”  by  those  who  remained  in  the  fold.  The  latter  called 
themselves  “orthodox,”  a deceiving  appellation  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Hicksite  seceders  were  more  truly  in  accord  with 
primitive  Quakerism. 

The  separation  sharply  divides  the  history  of  the  society  in 
America.  It  was  likewise  a turning  point  in  Lucretia’s  life. 

When  it  became  evident  that  free  speech  was  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  orthodox  society,  James  was  ready  immediately  to 
cast  his  allegiance  with  the  Hicksite  faction,  but  Lucretia  was  loath 
to  decide.  She  was  finally  swayed  by  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
elders  of  the  old  society,  and  the  thought  that  by  moving  into  the  new 
society  she  might  be  able  to  wield  an  influence  in  promoting  flexibility 
in  the  Code  of  Discipline. 

With  hesitating  steps  the  sweet-faced  woman  of  thirty-five  years 
left  the  shelter  of  the  society  she  had  loved  so  well.  It  seemed  “almost 
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like  death”  to  be  shut  out  of  old  meeting  houses  where  once  she  had 
been  so  welcome,  and  to  see  cold  averted  looks  from  those  whose  con- 
fidence she  formerly  had  enjoyed. 

No  sooner  was  the  schism  complete,  and  the  ranks  of  the  Hicks- 
ites  filled,  than  Lucretia  observed  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  party  to  instigate  measures  of  policy  marked  more 
by  a desire  to  uphold  new  sectarian  purposes  than  to  advance  the 
principles  of  liberty  so  ably  propounded  by  them  at  the  time  of  seces- 
sion. The  “liberals”  were  now  as  zealous  to  uphold  their  doctrines 
against  counter-revolution  as  once  they  had  been  to  promote  their  own 
views  when  they,  in  turn,  had  been  radicals. 

Loving  the  affection  of  friends,  Lucretia  discovered  with  sorrow 
that  the  schism  not  only  estranged  her  from  attachments  in  the  old 
party,  but  that  her  failure  to  sympathize  with  illiberal  members  in  the 
new  group  met  with  unfriendly  admonitions. 

She  was  able  to  effect  very  little  in  the  way  of  liberalizing  the  Code 
of  Discipline. 

Disappointments  and  persecutions  followed  Lucretia’s  transfer  to 
the  Hicksite  party  like  scavengers  of  the  sea  the  wake  of  a vessel,  but 
never  in  years  when  orthodox  Quakers  left  the  room  upon  her  entry 
and  Hicksite  Quakers  failed  to  extend  her  the  customary  hospitali- 
ties of  their  sect,  did  she  feel  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  making  the 
change.  Yet  could  she  have  seen  the  immediate  future  she  might  have 
hesitated  long  before  leaving  the  older  branch  to  move  so  short  a 
distance. 

In  the  personal  feuds  that  followed  the  rift,  James  and  Lucretia 
took  no  active  part.  The  fact  that  Lucretia’s  much  loved  sister  Eliza- 
beth felt  best  satisfied  to  remain  with  her  husband’s  family  in  the  old 
society  was  a trial  to  both  sisters,  but  the  separation  did  not  lead  to 
estrangement  in  the  families  concerned. 

The  parents  of  James  also  held  to  the  old  faith,  but  in  this  case 
with  so  much  feeling  that  it  alienated  them  temporarily  from  their 
son.  For  nearly  half  a century  intercourse  between  the  families  of 
James  and  his  uncle  Richard  Mott  was  discontinued.  A bowing 
acquaintance  with  James’  and  Lucretia’s  son  was  established  by  Rich- 
ard’s grandson  who,  late  in  Lucretia’s  life,  took  his  little  daughter 
(thereafter  a prominent  Quaker  historian)  to  visit  “Cousin  Lucre- 
tia” that  she  might  cherish  the  memory  of  the  great  Quaker  woman 
who,  by  that  time,  had  become  a leader  of  social  thought  in  America. 
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A reason  why  Lucretia  took  no  great  participation  in  the  Hicks- 
ite  schism  was  the  birth  of  baby  Martha  in  1828.  There  were  meals 
to  be  prepared  and  dishes  to  be  washed,  and  elder  children  to  get  off 
to  school,  one  little  tot  to  be  scrubbed  and  fed,  and  Martha  to  be 
nursed. 

Writes  Lucretia,  “I  never  had  so  many  cares  pressing  upon  me.” 
Martha  was  more  troublesome  than  the  others  united,  although 
Lucretia  admitted  she  sometimes  had  three  of  them  in  bed  with  her  by 
daylight  in  the  morning. 

Martha  was  Lucretia’s  last  child.  Anna  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  time  was  drawing  near  when  the  mother  would  be  able  to  arrange 
her  domestic  duties  so  as  to  enter  larger  fields  of  labor,  and  to  peer 
beyond  the  cramped  confines  of  the  local  Quaker  meeting. 

The  alert  little  woman,  busy  with  household  exactions  and  the 
duties  of  the  Quaker  ministry,  little  realized  as  she  moved  blithely 
about  the  house  the  drama  she  was  to  play  ere  long  upon  the  Nation’s 
forum. 

The  cynosure  of  the  day  was  the  babe  that  cooed  in  its  cradle. 
The  rumble  of  drums,  the  crash  of  arms,  were  all  unheard.  Had  any- 
one asked  her  of  slavery,  her  answer  would  of  necessity  have  been 
rather  vague. 

She  was  opposed  to  slavery  perhaps  largely  because  Quaker  tradi- 
tion imposed  that  duty  upon  sectarians.  She  was  still  in  the  process 
of  mental  growth  and  more  accustomed  to  accept  things  as  they  were, 
than  she  was  in  later  life. 

The  subject  of  slavery  had  come  to  her  attention  as  early  as  1815 
when  information  had  been  received  that  a gentleman  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  willed  slaves  to  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  of  Friends  in  order 
that  they  might  be  manumitted,  something  which  could  not  legally  be 
done  in  the  South  except  under  repressive  conditions.  The  request 
had  involved,  James  had  thought,  “considerations  of  no  small  magni- 
tude to  civil  society.” 
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Undecided  in  his  own  mind  what  the  Meeting  should  do,  the  hus- 
band had  suggested  Friends  would  have  to  act  with  great  caution  and 
circumspection.  “I  cannot  help  believing  that  much  depends  upon  this 
case  as  regards  the  future  situation  of  the  blacks  in  the  Southern 
States,”  had  been  his  warning. 

Lucretia’s  introduction  to  actual  slavery  came  three  years  later 
when  she  accompanied  Sarah  Zane,  a minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  a religious  visitation  to  Virginia.  Her  first  sight  of  slaves 
at  labor  came,  by  coincidence,  near  Harper’s  Ferry,  where  forty-one 
years  later  John  Brown  was  to  be  hanged  on  a scaffold,  while  his  wife 
sought  asylum  in  Lucretia’s  home. 

Recording  her  first  glimpse  of  slavery  Lucretia  acknowledged  the 
sight  of  the  poor  negroes  had  been  indeed  affecting,  though  she  had 
been  told  their  condition  in  that  neighborhood  was  rendered  less 
deplorable  by  kind  treatment  from  their  masters. 

Slavery  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a deep  impression  upon 
her  at  this  time  if  one  is  to  judge  the  contents  of  Lucretia’s  few  extant 
letters  of  this  period.  The  woman’s  composure  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  writing  was  always  an  effort  to  her  and  she  was 
curiously  lacking  in  that  perception  of  outward  things  which  in  most 
persons  is  an  incentive  to  narration. 

When  Elias  Hicks  had  suggested  the  economic  boycott  of  produce 
raised  by  slave  labor  as  a discouragement  of  black  bondage,  she  had 
not  followed  him  at  first.  Then  one  day,  in  the  quiet  of  Quaker  meet- 
ing, the  conviction  had  come  to  her  that  she  should  thenceforth  refrain 
from  the  use  of  goods  produced  by  slave  labor. 

Her  mind  reverted  to  school  days  at  Nine  Partners  when  recita- 
tions depicting  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  had  maintained  an 
honored  place  in  the  school  curriculum.  Clarkson’s  stirring  senti- 
ments rang  again  in  memory’s  ears  as  she  recalled  them  piped  in 
juvenile  voices  during  weekly  declamations. 

She  had  been  not  unprepared  for  the  revelation,  yet  the  convic- 
tion of  it,  when  it  came  at  last,  was  drenching  in  its  intensity.  She 
knew  it  meant  sacrifice  of  comfort  and  money,  that  it  would  necessi- 
tate the  use  of  shoddy  materials  embarrassing  to  a person  of  her  posi- 
tion in  Quaker  society. 

Since  that  day  Lucretia  had  followed  earnestly  in  the  home  as 
closely  as  possible  the  rigorous  doctrine  promulgated  by  Elias  Hicks. 
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She  continued  to  do  so  until  the  proclamation  of  freedom  in  1 863 
made  it  no  longer  obligatory. 

So  far  as  possible  she  purchased  supplies  from  free-labor  stores, 
one  of  them  known  by  the  not  so  modest  title  of  “Lydia  White’s 
Requited  Labor  Grocery  and  Dry-Goods  Store.”  In  this  and  similar 
shops  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  other  Southern-type  merchandise  were 
sold  under  certified  guarantees  that  slaves  had  had  no  hand  in  its 
production. 

It  was  a hardship  to  use  non-slave  goods,  and  there  was  a difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  rarified  products.  A grocer  in  Philadelphia  once 
offered  a premium  of  ten  dollars  above  the  market  price  for  five  casks 
of  rice  “clean  of  the  taint  of  slavery.” 

Unfortunately  for  Lucretia  free  sugar  was  not  always  unadul- 
terated, and  free  calicoes  could  seldom  be  called  pretty  even  by 
enthusiasts  of  human  freedom.  Free  candies  were  an  outrage  in  the 
confectioner’s  trade.  The  last  struck  the  children. 

A birthday  party  was  given  by  one  of  the  younger  Motts.  The 
usual  popular  candies  with  mottoes,  wrapped  in  bright  colored  papers, 
were  distributed  among  the  anxious  guests.  Imagine  the  grief  of  the 
little  ones  when,  upon  opening  the  packages,  they  found  in  place  of 
silly  couplets,  the  virtuous  free-store  proprietor  had  printed  anti- 
slavery sentiments  on  the  candies,  such  as: 

If  slavery  comes  by  color,  which  God  gave, 

Fashion  may  change,  and  you  become  the  slave. 

Another  one  read  as  follows : 

’Tis  not  expedient  the  slaves  to  free? 

Do  what  is  right — that  is  expediency. 

Needless  to  say  the  budding  generation  found  it  difficult  at  times 
to  comprehend  the  principle  involved.  But  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  war  to  extirpate  slavery  were  upheld  by  an  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  that  derision  could  not  laugh  down  nor  persecution  dismay. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  principle  and  fanaticism  has  been 
always  vaguely  definable. 

Though  things  were  “honest”  in  the  home,  neither  Lucretia  nor 
James  had  been  completely  satisfied.  They  had  been  distressed  by 
the  fact  that  James  was  established  in  the  cotton  commission  busi- 
ness, a profitable  trade  which  necessitated  the  handling  of  Southern 
merchandise. 
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It  was  contrary  to  Lucretia’s  nature  to  ask  her  husband  to  give 
up  the  business  for  her  sake,  yet  she  had  endeavored  to  persuade 
Janies  to  come  to  his  own  determination  to  quit  the  enterprise.  In 
this  she  had  had  the  support  of  her  husband’s  mother,  who  had 
reminded  her  son  of  the  Quaker  intolerance  of  slavery  and  had  cau- 
tioned him  not  to  let  love  of  money  dull  the  prinicples  of  morality. 

James  was  not  a man  to  shirk  any  step  which  duty  demanded,  but 
he  had  a cautious  disposition  and  was  slow  to  form  convictions. 
Father  of  a family,  he  had  found  the  prospect  no  easy  task  to  abandon 
a business  that  was  increasingly  prosperous  after  years  of  pecuniary 
struggle,  to  face  again  the  toil  and  doubtful  financial  rewards  of  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  vocation.  He  knew  the  business  had  little  direct 
connection  with  slavery,  and  that  it  was  held  in  good  esteem  by  many 
people  of  anti-slavery  instincts.  The  issue  of  slavery  was  not  much 
discussed,  and  he  found  it  hard  to  convince  himself  that  he  should 
attempt  to  stem  the  current  of  custom  by  so  puny  an  individual  effort. 

After  a struggle  of  five  years,  conscience  triumphed.  James 
quitted  the  cotton  business  and  entered  the  wool  business,  in  which 
he  was  to  remain  with  varying  success  until  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness twenty-two  years  later,  with  a moderate  competency. 

A friend  writing  of  this  long  struggle  says  of  him : “This  was  one 
of  those  spiritual  crises  which  never  leave  a man  exactly  as  they  find 
him,  but  always  touch  his  moral  vision  to  brighten,  or  to  dim  it.” 

The  change  left  the  family  “quite  unsettled  with  regard  to  the 
future,”  Lucretia  admitted,  “but  both  were  prepared  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences, and  were  happy  in  the  final  freedom. 

The  embarkation  of  her  husband  in  an  uncertain  field  of  business 
endeavor,  the  addition  of  the  fifth  baby,  and  the  petty  persecutions  of 
a religious  schism,  came  all  at  once.  They  might  have  overwhelmed 
a less  courageous  woman  than  Lucretia  Mott. 

It  was  the  severe  mental  discipline  of  the  Quaker  Separation 
that  widened  her  spiritual  vision,  and  made  her  thrive  in  adversity. 
Obliged  for  the  first  time  to  judge  for  herself  upon  a vital  issue,  and 
to  abide  by  that  decision  at  sacrifice,  she  underwent  a mental  and  moral 
growth  that  enriched  her  life.  Breaking  away  from  narrow  view- 
points she  became  less  idolatrous  of  authority  than  ever  before,  and 
developed  confidence  in  her  own  opinions.  She  perceived  there  were 
forests  beyond  the  enclosed  gardens  of  sectarianism  and  extended 
fields  of  labor  wherein  workers  were  needed. 
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The  millions  of  down-trodden  slaves  in  the  land  being  the  greatest 
sufferers,  the  most  oppressed  class  of  all,  she  felt  called  upon  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Abolitionism  and  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  attain  its  end. 

She  resolved  she  would  preach  against  slavery,  and  this  she  did 
so  early  as  1829  on  several  occasions  in  the  colored  church  at  Phila- 
delphia, antedating  thereby  the  activities  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

If  there  be  any  humanitarian  movement  in  modern  history  in 
which  the  church  can  be  said  to  have  taken  an  early  and  leading  part, 
it  was  the  participation  of  the  Quakers  in  the  movement  to  abolish 
slavery;  a movement,  however,  more  individual  than  official. 

That  many  Quakers  did  not  favor  the  agitation  was  only  too  soon 
pressed  upon  Lucretia’s  attention.  Not  that  Quakerdom  accorded 
in  the  satisfying  excuse  that  the  African  was  created  by  an  all-provid- 
ing God  to  serve  the  economic  necessities  of  the  white  man.  The 
society’s  objection  to  abolitionism  lay  in  its  dislike  of  any  sort  of 
disturbance  which  had  a tendency  to  ruffle  the  calm  currents  of 
existence. 

Quakers  saw  in  the  South  a civilization  of  chivalry,  honor,  grace, 
and  beauty — a pearl  of  scintillating  brightness — laid  out  as  a jeweler 
displays  a stone  on  a background  of  black  fabric  for  the  world  to- 
admire.  The  followers  of  William  Fox  did  not  admire,  but  when 
the  anti-slavery  agitation  aroused  a storm  of  criticism,  many  of  them 
took  care  not  to  denounce. 

The  reform  of  slavery  was  not  popular  when  Lucretia  began 
preaching  it  in  the  little  colored  church  at  Philadelphia. 


The  turn  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  found  the  issue  of 
anti-slavery  in  the  doldrums.  Slavery,  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  Bible 
and  the  other  by  the  Constitution,  earned  the  respect  of  all  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  had  the  status  of  a vested  institution.  It  was  the 
economic  life  blood  of  the  South,  the  bone  and  marrow  of  Northern 
industrialism. 

People  who  spoke  of  upsetting  this  firmly  entrenched  system  of 
exploitation,  deified  by  the  priests  of  the  church  and  sanctified  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Constitution,  were  not  considered  the  best  class  of 
persons.  Good  citizens,  in  popular  opinion,  are  never  opposed  to 
anything  which  tends  to  upset  the  established  order  of  things,  or  to 
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imperil  hard-earned  fortunes.  The  teacher  of  new  and  unwelcome 
truths,  the  champion  of  abstract  principles,  is  not  befriended  by  the 
popular  drift  of  thought. 

The  horrors  and  inhumanities  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  injustice 
of  holding  human  beings  in  bondage  were  nearly  everywhere  gazed 
upon  with  supine  complacency. 

It  was  current  philosophy  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  that 
only  when  man  was  bred  in  ease,  with  servants  at  his  beck  and  call, 
could  he  acquire  the  grace,  the  genial  hospitality,  the  virtues  that 
marked  the  gentleman. 

Slavery  was  manure  applied  to  the  root  of  the  magnolia.  With- 
out the  sweating  labor  of  dark  people,  the  fair  flower  of  Southern 
chivalry  could  not  bloom  so  fragrantly. 

Always  there  had  been  remonstrators  against  American  slavery. 
In  colonial  Massachusetts,  Justice  Sewall  had  published  the  first 
pamphlet  in  Anglo-America  against  the  iniquities  of  the  custom.  In 
Pennsylvania,  Quakers  and  Mennonites  had  expressed  unfavorable 
opinions  on  the  subject  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  torch  of  freedom  lit  in  the  new  world  by  Puritan  and  Quaker 
burned  long,  but  not  steadily.  There  were  times  when  it  flickered 
precariously  and  all  but  went  out. 

By  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  clear  flame  had 
become  a smudge.  New  England,  which  had  taken  the  lead  against 
human  bondage,  had  had  her  economic  bloodstream  poisoned  by  the 
toxin  of  slavery  as  certainly  as  manufactured  cloth  was  in  demand. 
Boston,  the  center  of  mercantile  influence,  believed  that  the  stability  of 
her  wealth  depended  on  the  continued  existence  of  “King  Cotton.” 
It  was  not  the  slave  trade  of  shipowners  and  shipmasters  but  the 
rumble  of  cotton  mills  that  dulled  New  England  conscience. 

A moral  issue  had  become  entangled  in  the  mesh  of  profits. 

It  was  Lucretia’s  opinion  that  Northerners  and  Southerners,  alike, 
were  responsible  for  the  shame  of  slavery.  Hand  in  hand  men  from 
the  two  sections  of  the  country  had  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  power  that  was  to  fall  in  civil  war. 

Many  people  saw  in  slavery  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Chris- 
tianity and  free  institutions,  but  few  were  strong  enough  to  over- 
look the  expediency  of  economics  and  still  fewer  were  willing,  as  was 
Lucretia,  to  brook  the  unpopularity  of  criticism.  Others  thought  it 
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was  not  right  for  the  North,  because  it  had  no  slaves,  to  interfere 
with  the  South;  the  happiness  of  the  negro  being  ignored. 

There  were  few  Lucretias  to  deny  the  sophistries  of  business  and 
law. 

The  American  Revolution,  with  its  wide  diffusion  of  the  doctrine 
of  man’s  equality,  had  given  impetus  to  thoughts  concerning  the  status 
of  black  bondage.  But  with  the  coming  of  peace  the  energies  of  the 
Nation  had  been  given  over  to  an  unsurpassed  physical  expansion 
which  left  little  time  for  reflections  of  a metaphysical  sort.  The 
philosophies  of  the  French  School  waned  in  the  minds  of  a hustling 
people  busy  making  the  wilderness  blossom  with  cornstalks. 

In  the  South  grew  a sentiment  against  slavery,  but  it  drew  nour- 
ishment largely  from  Quaker  soil.  Many  notable  Southerners  of  the 
plantation  class  have  been  of  late  years  put  forward  as  no  great  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  but  not  one  of  them  was  noteworthy  in  lifetime  for 
any  appreciable  effort  to  free  the  blacks,  to  his  own  discomfort. 

Individual  Quakers,  for  the  most  part  small  farmers,  attempted 
to  manumit  slaves,  but  this  was  made  difficult  by  legislation  passed  by 
the  planter  class,  in  control  of  lawmaking,  to  prohibit  the  freeing  of 
slaves  except  for  meritorious  conduct.  Cruel  as  may  seem  this  atti- 
tude, it  contained  a large  element  of  necessity  and  caution.  Free 
negroes  were  an  economic  and  social  menace  in  a land  of  bondage. 

It  was  during  the  era  between  1800  and  1830  that  the  American 
Colonization  Society  took  root  in  the  soil  of  philanthropy,  and  died 
with  scarce  a bud. 

This  organization  called  to  its  ranks  high-minded  men  who  hoped 
in  some  rational  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  slavery.  It  was  not  a 
Quaker  enterprise,  and  Lucretia  was  not  interested  in  its  workings. 

Decades  later  she  wrote  that  it  was  revolting  to  her  moral  sense 
when  she  heard  Dr.  Tyng  at  a Colonization  meeting  say,  that  with  all 
the  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade,  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  and 
the  evils  of  slavery  in  this  country,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  would  yet  be  a blessing  to  Africa.  At  that  time 
Liberia  was  held  up  as  a great  evangelizer.  It  was  smugly  argued 
that  had  it  not  been  for  slavery  in  America,  millions  of  negroes  never 
would  have  known  the  name  of  Christ. 

The  purposes  of  the  society  seem  not  to  have  been  widely  under- 
stood by  most  of  its  Abolition  adherents,  for  its  policy  was  exclusively 
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directed  to  the  colonization  of  free  persons  of  color,  that  is,  manumit- 
ted slaves.  Henry  Clay  at  a pre-organization  meeting  took  occasion 
to  describe  the  design  as  a noble  one  to  “rid  our  country  of  a useless 

and  pernicious,  if  not  dangerous,  portion  of  its  population Of 

all  classes  of  our  population,  the  most  vicious  is  that  of  the  free  col- 
ored people.  Contaminated  themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all 
around  them.  They  are  the  most  corrupt,  abandoned,  and  depraved.” 

A member  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  a memorial  to  Congress 
explained  that  free  negroes  were  “a  mildew  on  our  fields,  a scourge  to 
our  backs,  and  a stain  on  our  escutcheon.”  A writer  in  the  “African 
Repository,”  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Colonizationers,  exclaimed : “How 
important  that  we  hasten  to  clear  our  land  of  our  black  population ! 
What  right,  I demand,  have  the  children  of  Africa  to  a home  in  a 
white  man’s  country?  Let  Africans  rise  to  empire;  but  let  it  be  under 
the  shade  of  their  native  palms.  Let  the  Atlantic  billow  heave  its 
high  and  everlasting  barrier  between  their  country  and  ours.” 

Strangely  enough  Clay  and  his  associates,  in  advocating  that  these 
dangerous  characters  be  deported  to  Africa  to  spread  “the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  and  the  possible  redemption  from  ignorance  and  barbarism 
of  a benighted  quarter  of  the  globe,”  perceived  nothing  incongruous  in 
what  they  proposed.  Without  arts,  without  science  or  a knowledge 
of  government,  these  forlorn  and  allegedly  immoral  men  and  women 
were  to  be  pitch-forked  into  the  wilds  of  Africa,  there  to  establish 
an  empire  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Christian  religion. 

Politicians  and  philanthropists  seldom  are  endowed  with  a touch 
of  humor. 

Opponents  of  the  Colonization  Society  cited  statistics  to  show  the 
organization  could  not  take  care  of  the  increase  in  slaves,  let  alone 
the  bulk,  and  that  ardent  supporters  who  argued  that  by  this  method 
of  Abolitionism  slavery  would  eventually  disappear  from  western 
shores  were  woefully  deficient  in  mathematics. 

Whittier  issued  statistics  (surprising  in  a poet)  which  attempted 
to  show  that,  during  the  society’s  first  sixteen  years  of  existence  while 
one  million  human  beings  in  slavery  had  died,  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States  had  increased  more  than  half  a million,  in  which 
time  the  society  had  shipped  613  manumitted  slaves  out  of  the 
country ! 

A modern  historian,  friendly  to  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  can  only  say  of  this  organization  that  its  success  should  not  be 
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measured  solely  by  the  number  of  shiploads  of  negroes  taken  out  of 
America ; that  it  played  a part  in  the  program  of  preserving 'national 
unity. 

It  was  a patriotic,  not  an  Abolition  society. 

The  Colonization  Society  gave  good  people,  mainly  uninformed 
people,  an  opportunity  to  do  a benevolent  deed  and  at  the  same  time 
remedy  a social  evil,  so  they  thought,  by  doing  nothing  very  drastic. 
Immediate  Abolitionists,  of  Lucretia’s  ilk,  refused  to  be  deceived. 

They  watched  ladies’  colonization  societies  and  children’s  coloni- 
zation societies  spring  up  side  by  side  with  missionary  and  tract 
societies,  sewing  circles,  and  revivalistic  meetings.  A general  enthusi- 
asm permeated  the  Nation;  North  and  South  were  united  in  the 
unholy  cause,  and  a cloud  of  sanctity  lay  over  the  land. 

All  the  pious  Sabbath  schools  of  America  and  all  the  pious  frauds 
of  philanthropy  were  unable  to  put  over  Colonization;  or  ministers 
who  saw  in  the  society  a providential  means  of  sending  the'  Gospel  to 
Africa  without  going  there  themselves. 

The  opening  of  the  rice  and  cotton  fields  of  the  Far  South  gave 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  slavery  just  as  it  was  becoming  economically 
neutral  in  the  northern  tier  of  Southern  States. 

The  domestic  slave  trade  boomed. 

Lucretia  in  religious  journeyings  through  Maryland,  Washington, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  saw  some  of  the  centers  of  this  flourishing 
traffic  in  human  beings.  At  Baltimore,  Wheeling,  and  Louisville 
great  warehouses  stood  like  stockyards.  The  early  cattle  barons  of 
America  dealt  in  human  flesh.  Male  adult  negroes  were  marched 
through  city  streets,  faces  southward,  arms  manacled,  followed  by 
a heterogeneous  straggle  of  women  and  children.  Leather-skinned 
Americans  with  droopy  mustaches  stained  by  tobacco  juice  drove  them 
along  with  the  impersonal  detachment  of  stockmen  driving  home  a 
herd  of  cows. 

From  an  editor’s  chair  an  impecunious  printer  saw  the  genteel 
Colonization  Society  bustling  around  as  it  accomplished  the  deporta- 
tion of  a handful  of  negroes  amidst  an  oratorical  burst  of  Roman 
candles.  He  saw  the  rice  swamps  of  the  lowlands  opening  their 
muddy  maws  to  engulf  a steady  stream  of  negro  field  hands.  He  saw 
renewed  activity  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  breeding  of  human 
beings  to  feed  this  voracious  monster.  Like  ants,  a black  surge  of 
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man-power  moved  unceasingly  along  the  roads  to  the  South  to  the 
swamplands.  The  apathy  of  the  Nation  tended  to  fasten  slavery  per- 
manently on  the  country  as  an  incurable  evil. 

If  slavery  was  to  be  rooted  out,  heroic  measures  were  necessary. 
Gentle  suasion  had  stirred  but  a ripple  of  interest.  1 he  time  had 
come  when  the  rights  of  slaves  as  human  beings  should  be  measured 
by  moral  principles  and  not  the  expediencies  of  economics,  law,  reli- 
gion, or  social  custom.  A mortifying  leg  is  cured  by  surgery,  not 
smelling  salts. 

In  his  opinion  a race  of  men  too  long  had  been  denied  the  rights 
of  person.  Slavery  was  wrong,  hence  every  slave  had  the  right  to 
instant  freedom.  In  1829  the  young  printer  pointed  his  trumpet  to 
his  lips,  and  raised  his  banner  on  the  battlement  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation, painful,  brutal,  costly  though  it  be.  The  South  heard  the  horn 
of  Joshua  before  the  walls  of  Jericho,  and  trembled  on  its  bulwarks 
of  church  and  Constitution.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  had  entered 
the  lists. 

Under  his  guidance  Abolitionism  shifted  its  base  from  colonization 
to  immediate  emancipation,  and  the  course  of  history  was  changed. 
Heretofore  Abolitionism  had  been  an  innocuous  affair  in  a holy  atmos- 
phere of  great  names.  Washington  and  Madison,  this  and  that  sol- 
dier and  statesman,  had  expressed  his  genteel  dislike,  but  now  it  was 
as  though  the  parlor  socialist  of  polite  social  intercourse  had  become 
a raving  communist. 

The  few  Southern  gentlemen  who  had  been  distressed  by  the  evils 
of  slavery  were  solidified  in  a united  front  to  defend  their  economic 
interests. 

It  was  easy,  they  thought,  for  the  Abolitionists  to  come  down 
from  the  North  like  wind  off  the  frozen  waters  of  the  Arctic  to  freeze 
the  hot  blood  of  the  South  with  theories  which  augured  economic 
doom.  Abolitionists  had  no  slaves.  Their  lives,  culture,  homes,  and 
the  fortunes  of  their  loved  ones  were  not  inseparably  entangled  in  the 
throes  of  the  institution  that  had  thriven  so  many  years  as  a respectable 
phenomenon.  Was  not  the  slaveholder’s  mother  a Christian  and  his 
father  a pillar  in  the  parish  church?  How  then  to  charge  slavery 
was  immoral? 

In  the  North  the  conservative  element  drew  away  from  Garrison 
as  though  a man  was  among  them  shouting  “unclean.”  Solid,  respec- 
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table  business  men,  selectmen  in  the  government  and  deacons  in  the 
church,  saw  in  Garrison  another  starry-eyed  youth  who  had  fallen 
prey  to  those  half-baked  notions  to  which  young  men  without  means 
are  susceptible  unless  early  inoculated  with  a steady  position  in  a 
counting  room,  where  the  reforming  ardor  may  be  snuffed  by  drab 
association  with  unimaginative  minds. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  later  joined  the  anti-slavery  cause 
when  it  had  become  popular,  voiced  the  sense  of  the  Nation  when  he 
pointed  out  to  his  congregation  that  the  road  to  financial  success  and 
eminent  respectability  did  not  lie  along  paths  that  deviated  from  the 
normal.  “Let  a man  be  a mechanic,  lawyer,  physician,  a merchant, 
or  what  he  will,  he  will  find  that  he  must  conform  to  those  by  whom  he 

is  surrounded Men  are  accountable  for  their  feelings  and 

their  opinions  as  their  conduct.” 

This  was  a good  practical  dissertation  that  substantial  business 
men  were  used  to  hear,  and  they  went  home  encouraged  with  the 
thought  that  as  long  as  sane,  level-headed  men  like  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  lived,  the  Nation  was  safe  for  dividends,  notwithstanding  its 
Garrisons,  Jeffersons,  and  Lucretia  Motts. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Gouverneur  Kemble  and  the  West  Point 

Foundry 

By  Margaret  Lente  Raoul,  Navesink,  New  Jersey 

OUVERNEUR  KEMBLE,  whom  General  Winfield  Scott 
called  the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  the  United  States, 
was  the  center  of  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  urbane 
social  life  that  this  country  has  known.  It  was  more 
catholic,  more  cosmopolitan,  more  cultivated  than  that  pictured  in 
Edith  Wharton’s  “A  Backward  Glance,”  which  seems  crude  by  com- 
parison. As  the  founder,  and  eventually  the  sole  owner  of  the  West 
Point  Foundry,  which  manufactured  the  cannon  for  the  Northern 
forces  during  the  Civil  War,  Gouverneur  Kemble  was  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  government  and  its  officials.  During  his  long  life  he 
had  known  every  President  from  Washington,  on  whose  knees  he 
sat  when  a baby,  to  President  Hayes,  and  was  at  different  times  a 
friend  of  the  opposing  generals,  Lee  and  Grant,  but  his  taste  for  lit- 
erature and  art — he  was  the  second  largest  collector  of  paintings  in 
the  United  States — made  him  enjoy  the  society  of  artists  and  writers, 
and  Irving,  Bryant,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  George  Bancroft,  and  Edward 
Everett  were  among  those  whom  one  might  meet  at  his  famous  Sat- 
urday night  dinners. 

Gouverneur  Kemble  was  born  in  1786  in  the  little  town  of  New 
York,  then  full  of  trees,  and  with  buildings  so  low  that  they  allowed 
the  sunshine  to  penetrate  the  streets.  His  grandfather,  Peter  Kemble, 
was  a highly  successful  merchant  who  became  one  of  the  three  largest 
landowners  in  New  Jersey,  and  a member  of  the  Royal  Council,  acting 
for  a time  as  its  president  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor.  He  mar- 
ried Gertrude  Bayard,  grandniece  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  kins- 
woman of  the  Van  Cortlands  and  the  Stuyvesants.  The  second  Peter, 
whose  tall  ships  skimmed  the  seas  to  the  Orient,  bringing  back  tea 
and  spices  and  teak  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  had  done  equally 
well  by  marrying  Gertrude  Gouverneur,  so  that  their  son,  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  was  related  to  many  of  the  most  influential  families  of  the 
day,  and  was  born  into  a world  so  plentifully  supplied  with  the  good 
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things  of  life  that  he  had  no  need  to  strive,  and  with  a position  so 
assured  that  he  could  afford  to  be  completely  himself.  The  story  is 
told  of  another  aristocrat  of  that  day,  his  kinsman,  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, whose  whim  it  was  to  drive  his  own  wagon  of  vegetables  to 
market,  explaining  that  a Morris  could  do  anything.  One  imagines 
that  such  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  Kembles,  for  aristocracy  is  a 
great  breeder  of  individuality. 

About  the  time  that  young  Gouverneur  graduated  from  Columbia 
he  had  the  further  good  fortune  to  inherit  from  his  mother’s  family, 
Mount  Pleasant  on  the  Passaic,  near  Newark.  It  was  a two-storied 
building  of  immense  width,  filled  with  old  furniture  and  portraits,  and 
its  terraced  lawns  sloped  pleasantly  to  the  river.  The  great  hall  was 
covered  with  glowing  tropical  bird  paper,  symbolical  perhaps  of 
Nicholas  Gouverneur’s  love  of  birds,  for  over  the  door  facing  the 
river  had  been  a large  aviary  containing  several  dozens  of  the  then 
rare  canary.  To  this  beautiful  old  building,  where  Washington  is 
said  to  have  obligingly  stopped  during  the  Revolution,  Kemble  brought 
his  new  friend,  Washington  Irving,  the  clever  novelist,  James  K. 
Paulding,  and  other  young  wits  of  their  circle.  And  there  they  con- 
cocted the  “Salmagundi  Papers”  that  were  in  1807  and  1808  to 
delight  the  town  with  a high-spirited  description  of  its  foibles.  They 
foregathered  in  the  Chinese  drawing  room,  or  in  warm  days  in  the  stone 
summer  house,  whose  windows  all  looked  inland,  so  that  the  original 
proprietor,  as  Irving  recorded,  “may  have  all  the  views  of  his  own 
land  and  be  beholden  to  no  man  for  a prospect.”  “Salmagundi,” 
which  was  modeled  on  “The  Spectator,”  contains  many  descriptions 
of  the  Gouverneur  family  in  fictional  form,  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vents our  knowing  just  how  much  was  truth  and  how  much  inven- 
tion. Irving  nicknamed  the  old  place  “Cockloft  Hall,”  and  as  such 
it  always  will  be  remembered;  Kemble  he  dubbed  the  Patroon,  show- 
ing how  near  they  still  were  to  the  Dutch  tradition.  Later  the  house 
was  sold,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  a few  walls  incorpo- 
rated in  a newer,  and  alas  ugly  building. 

Gouverneur  Kemble  went  to  Seville  in  18 11  as  the  representative 
of  the  New  York  firm  of  Leroy  & Bayard.  He  was  then  only  twenty- 
five  years  old;  as  his  portraits  show,  handsome,  and  all  who  knew 
him  attested  to  his  charm.  Spain  must  have  been  a revelation,  and 
it  was  there  that  his  taste  for  art  was  confirmed.  It  was  the  first 
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opportunity  that  Kemble  had  had  to  see  great  pictures,  for  in  the 
United  States  of  only  a little  over  a hundred  years  ago,  there  was 
probably  not  one  painting  of  the  really  first  order.  Young  Gouv- 
erneur,  however,  had  been  surrounded  from  birth  with  the  best  art 
that  America  afforded,  for  his  people,  in  common  with  all  cultivated 
Colonials,  had  their  portraits  painted  in  oils  and  in  miniature  by  the 
foremost  artists  of  their  simple  community.  Gouverneur  and  his 
brother  as  children  had  been  portrayed  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  older 
members  of  the  family  by  Copley.  In  Washington  were  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  recorded  by  Trumbull,  and  in  England  the  Quaker 
Hayden  was  continuing  the  career  begun  in  America  by  painting  huge, 
fuliginous,  historical  canvases  so  popular  with  persons  of  little  taste. 
Later  Kemble  was  to  visit  Italy,  France  and  England.  As  Lord 
Gage  was  his  first  cousin,  Kemble  had  the  entre  to  the  homes  of  the 
great  English  collectors.  He  himself  was  soon  to  become  a connois- 
seur, and  his  octagonal  picture  gallery  at  Cold  Spring  housed  a col- 
lection important  by  comparison  with  what  could  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States.  The  story  of  American  collectors,  and  the  work 
done  by  them  in  educating  their  country’s  taste  remains  to  be  written, 
and  not  until  then  will  we  know  how  much  we  owe  to  their  enthusiasm. 

During  the  Barbary  War  with  pirates  in  1814,  Gouverneur  Kem- 
ble accompanied  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Decatur  as  assistant  naval 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Cadiz.  Here  he  became  interested  in  the 
Spanish  method  of  manufacturing  cannon,  which  was  then  the  best. 
His  position  as  naval  agent  made  him  aware  of  how  seriously  his 
country  had  been  hampered  in  the  War  of  1812,  by  there  being 
but  two  cannon  foundries  in  the  United  States,  one  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  one  at  Georgetown.  When  the  English  prevented  transportation 
by  water,  these  foundries  became  of  little  use,  as  our  roads  were 
almost  impassible.  These  disadvantages  were  a matter  of  such  con- 
cern to  President  Madison  and  his  cabinet,  that  the  government 
decided  to  establish  four  foundries  at  strategic  points  in  the  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  The  Board  of  Naval  Commissioners,  prob- 
ably at  the  suggestion  of  J.  K.  Paulding,  their  secretary,  offered  the 
New  York  foundry  to  Gouverneur  Kemble.  He  was  barely  thirty 
years  old  at  that  time,  and  it  is  suggestive  of  the  respect  in  which 
his  judgment  was  held,  and  of  the  position  occupied  by  him  and  his 
family,  that  so  serious  an  undertaking  should  be  put  in  charge  of  so 
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young  a man.  These  difficulties  were  greater  than  would  seem  at 
first  glance,  for  there  was  then  in  America  an  extreme  scarcity  of 
skilled  mechanics,  and  of  necessary  tools  and  machinery. 

In  1 8 1 6 a contract  was  signed  between  John  and  Robert  Swarthout, 
Joseph  Swift,  James  Rees  and  Gouverneur  Kemble,  proprietors  of 
iron  works  on  the  North  River,  and  Admiral  Rogers  acting  for  the 
Board  of  Naval  Commissioners,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
foundry  was  to  be  situated  above  West  Point  so  as  to  receive  protec- 
tion from  it  in  the  event  of  an  enemy  invading  the  Hudson.  But  as 
all  but  Kemble  were  unable  to  procure  funds,  the  contract  was  not 
carried  out.  General  Swift  then  tried  to  interest  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  said  that  he  must  decline,  as  a foundry  was  not  in  his  line,  but 
he  added  that  he  had  great  respect  for  Mr.  Kemble’s  judgment. 

In  1817  Gouverneur  Kemble,  his  brother  William,  his  uncle  Nicho- 
las Gouverneur,  and  his  cousins  Captain  Frederick  Philipse  and  Sam- 
uel Gouverneur — the  son-in-law  of  President  Monroe — together  with 
General  Swift,  Charles  Smedburg,  Henry  Brevoort,  William  and 
James  Renwick,  Henry  Cary,  Foster  Swift,  General  William  Paulding, 
General  Fenwick,  Christopher  Vandersenter,  Dr.  Alexander  Hosack, 
and  Captain  Hugh  Graham,  commander  of  a Liverpool  packet, 
formed  the  West  Point  Foundry  Association.  In  1818  the  firm  was 
incorporated  with  a capitalization  of  $100,000,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment had  advanced  $25,000  on  the  first  order. 

From  the  time  of  its  beginning  the  company  was  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  government,  and  in  1819  an  agreement  was  made  with 
the  Ordnance  Bureau  to  receive  old  unserviceable  cannon  and  to  pay 
for  them  $25  a ton,  and  return  kentlidge  at  $55  a ton.  In  1820  the 
first  contract  was  signed  by  Gouverneur  Kemble  as  president  for  the 
manufacture  of  cannon  and  shot.  From  the  time  of  the  company’s 
establishment,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  foundry  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing  smooth  bore  cannon  of  the  Dahlgren  and 
Rodman  patterns,  which  were  as  efficient  as  any  then  made. 

The  men  who  went  into  this  venture  with  Kemble  showed  great 
courage  and  confidence  in  his  ability,  for  had  the  foundry  failed  it 
might  have  meant  ruin  and  even  imprisonment.  As  Gouverneur  Kem- 
ble the  third  says  in  his  scholarly  paper,  “The  West  Point  Foundry,” 
“these  men  rendered  themselves  liable  for  a business,  the  knowledge 
and  details  of  which  were  unknown  to  them;  when  at  the  outset 
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losses  in  the  simplest  kind  of  castings  were  continually  sustained  even 
by  the  best  workmen  available,  before  a knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  untried  materials  could  be  acquired.  Then  again  the  scarcity  of 
skilled  mechanics  in  this  country  was  appalling.  There  then  existed 
in  Great  Britain  an  act  prohibiting  them  from  going  to  foreign  parts 
to  practise  or  teach  their  trade,  and  providing  that  if  he  so  contracted, 
he  might  be  obliged  to  give  security  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  that 
he  would  not  go  beyond  the  seas,  and  might  be  committed  to  prison 
until  he  gave  security.  This  prohibition  was  also  made  to  apply  to 
tools  used  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  These  laws  were  rigidly 
enforced.”  Showing  that  the  time  when  Britains  never  would  be 
slaves  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  1817  Captain  Philipse  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  company  two 
hundred  acres  of  his  good  land  on  the  Hudson  River,  in  return  for 
part  of  the  stock.  And  in  this  year  ground  was  broken  at  Cold 
Spring,  where  no  village  yet  existed,  for  a molding  house,  boring  mill, 
pattern  shop,  and  dam  to  supply  the  power.  Furnace  Street  still 
remains  to  tell  of  the  location  of  a charcoal  furnace  erected  to  smelt 
the  ore,  which  came  chiefly  from  Putnam  County  mines.  But  this 
practice  was  eventually  discontinued  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  pur- 
chase the  pig  iron  ready  for  use.  A dock  was  also  built,  and  remained 
in  commission  until  the  coming  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad  caused 
the  erection  of  a dock  capable  of  accommodating  vessels  with  a greater 
draft.  In  this  cove  was  launched  the  first  iron  vessel  made  in  this 
country,  the  revenue  cutter  “Spencer.” 

As  has  been  said,  there  then  existed  in  England  a law  forbidding 
mechanics  from  going  abroad  to  practice  or  instruct  others  in  their 
trade.  In  spite  of  this  William  Young,  of  Porthglone,  Ireland,  a 
skilled  iron  founder,  whose  brother  was  the  owner  of  iron  works  in 
Belfast,  was  taken  into  the  West  Point  Foundry  as  its  practical  mem- 
ber. With  the  aid  of  his  brother  and  of  Captain  Graham,  commander 
of  a packet,  and  an  original  stockholder  in  the  company,  Mr.  Young 
procured  skilled  mechanics  in  Ireland.  A story  is  told  that  a number 
of  common  laborers  were  shipped  at  Liverpool  and  exchanged  for 
skilled  mechanics  in  Queenstown.  This  becoming  known  to  the  authori- 
ties, they  sent  a vessel  in  pursuit — as  it  happened,  unsuccessfully.  It 
is  also  recounted  that  in  1825,  when  Mr.  Young  returned  for  more 
mechanics,  mutiny  arose  after  sailing  from  Liverpool.  The  captain 
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was  compelled  to  go  into  a small  Irish  port,  where  the  rebellious  crew 
was  put  ashore,  and  a half  dozen  new  men  shipped.  These,  oddly 
enough,  proved  on  their  arrival  in  New  York  all  to  be  first-class 
molders. 

The  West  Point  Foundry  Shop,  covering  two  entire  lots,  was  built 
at  the  foot  of  Beach  Street  in  New  York  City.  It  was  here  that  the 
machinery  was  finished.  In  1829  three  locomotives  were  unloaded 
from  England,  antedating  all  others  used  in  the  United  States.  In 
this  shop  the  first  American  locomotive  was  made.  It  was  called  “The 
Best  Friend,”  and  had  an  upright  boiler  of  the  Porter  bottle  type. 
The  second,  “The  West  Point,”  had  a lengthwise  boiler.  Both  of 
these  were  for  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  The  third  locomotive 
built  there,  the  “DeWitt  Clinton,”  was  the  first  engine  used  on  the 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  It  has  recently  been  on  view 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York.  From  this  exhibition  one 
learns  why  cars  on  trains  are  called  coaches.  Originally  they  really 
were  coaches,  harnessed  in  a row,  and  drawn  by  a contraption  resem- 
bling a giraffe  on  wheels.  After  this  engine  came  an  open  truck  no 
bigger  than  a farm  wagon,  and  then  followed  the  small  graceful  car- 
riages large  enough  to  hold  from  four  to  six  persons — rather  one’s 
idea  of  a cabriolet.  And  this  was  only  about  a hundred  years  ago ! 

Many  engines  for  the  Hudson  River  steamboats  were  made  at 
the  West  Point  Foundry  Shop,  as  was  also  the  engine  for  the  famous 
“Merrimac,”  whose  exploits  in  the  Confederate  Navy  are  so  well 
known. 

The  main  establishment  was  always  at  Cold  Spring.  Kemble  was 
appointed  president,  and  eventually  sole  director,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  endorse  checks  without  the  inconvenience  of  obtaining  the  signa- 
ture of  every  member  of  the  firm.  He  held  these  positions  for  fifty 
years.  In  1853  he  bought  out  the  other  stockholders  and  became  the 
sole  owner. 

During  the  life  of  the  foundry  a representative  of  the  army  and 
another  from  the  navy  were  in  residence  at  Cold  Spring  to  inspect  the 
munitions  made  for  the  government.  In  the  year  1833,  Robert 
Parker  Parrott,  who  had  just  been  appointed  captain  of  ordnance,  was 
sent  there  as  the  army  representative.  Gouverneur  Kemble  soon  became 
aware  of  his  ability,  and  in  1837  induced  him  to  resign  from  the  army 
and  accept  the  post  of  superintendent  of  the  foundry.  Three  years 
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later  he  married  Mary  Kemble,  the  owner’s  sister,  and  continued  as 
superintendent  of  the  concern  until  Gouverneur  Kemble  retired,  in 
1857,  then  succeeded  him  as  lessee. 

A study  of  the  history  of  the  foundry  makes  it  plain  that  it  was 
the  child  of  Gouverneur  Kemble,  ably  second  by  his  brother  William, 
the  New  York  representative  of  the  firm  for  fifty  years,  and  Robert 
Parrott,  their  brother-in-law.  When  these  men  died  the  foundry 
lingered  for  only  about  ten  years,  and  then  succumbed.  Parrott’s  com- 
ing was  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  concern,  and  Kemble  showed  his 
sagacity  in  choosing  him  as  superintendent.  He  was  a quiet,  unas- 
suming, self-reliant  man,  who  talked  little,  and  never  gave  advice 
unless  asked.  From  the  first  he  made  a keen  study  of  ordnance; 
experimenting  at  his  own  expense,  he  developed  the  simple  and  eco- 
nomical Parrott  gun,  which  brought  such  fame  to  the  foundry  during 
the  Civil  War,  that  Jules  Verne,  in  his  “Trip  to  the  Moon,”  chose  it  as 
the  place  of  manufacture  of  the  projectile  that  was  to  accomplish  the 
fantastic  journey. 

The  Parrott  gun,  which  had  a longer  range  than  other  cannon  of 
the  period,  was  adopted  By  both  branches  of  the  service,  and  the 
whole  force  at  the  foundry  was  occupied  in  its  manufacture.  It  was 
first  used  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  Says  the  “History  of  Putnam 
County”:  “The  peculiarity  of  this  kind  of  ordnance  consisted  of  a 

cylinder  made  by  coiling  a bar  of  wrought  iron,  welding  the  coils 
together,  and  thus  forming  a cylinder  which  was  turned  and  shrunk 
on  the  breech  of  the  gun,  thus  preventing  all  danger  of  bursting.”  In 
i860  ten-pounders  of  this  pattern  were  made,  then  next  year  twenty 
and  thirty-pounders  were  manufactured,  and  later  they  were  increased 
to  three  hundred  and  four  hundred-pounders.  Throughout  the  Civil 
War  the  foundry  was  busy,  employing  from  eight  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  men.  Colonel  Berkman,  in  his  “Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  United  States,”  says  : “Of  all  private  corporations  to 
which  the  government  was  indebted  for  prompt  and  efficient  aid,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  without  which  the  Union  armies  would 
have  been  equipped  with  a field  armament  worthy  at  that  time  only  of 
the  semi-barbarous  nations  of  Asia,  the  Cold  Spring  Foundry  can 
probably  lay  claim  to  preeminence.” 

The  guns  were  tested  by  being  fully  loaded  and  fired  at  Storm 
King  across  the  Hudson.  The  shells  bursting  displaced  a vast  quan- 
tity of  earth,  leaving  holes  that  can  still  be  seen. 
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During  the  draft  riots  of  1863  there  were  labor  troubles  at  the 
foundry,  the  only  ones  in  its  history.  It  was  a matter  of  wages.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Kemble’s  article  again: 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Parrott,  then  superintendent,  being  a gentleman 
who  considered  patriotism  as  giving,  not  getting,  although  in  a posi- 
tion to  demand  his  own  terms  for  war  munitions,  furnished  his  gov- 
ernment ordnance  and  projectiles  in  terms  most  advantageous  to  it, 
and  although  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  material  compelled 
him  to  increase  his  prices,  those  charged  to  the  United  States  were 
at  no  time  equal  to  what  he  would  have  exacted  from  another  pur- 
chaser  When  the  internal  revenue  law  went  into  force  levying 

a tax  of  three,  and  afterward  five,  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  manufac- 
tures, he  was  entitled  to  have  this  tax  remitted  on  standing  contracts 
entered  into  before  the  enacting  of  these  laws.  This  the  authorities  of 
the  foundry  declined  to  request  and  large  sums  were  deducted  monthly 
from  legitimate  profits  to  aid  the  necessities  of  the  country.  With 
labor  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  per  cent,  higher  in  other  indus- 
tries, a word  must  be  said  in  favor  of  the  patriotism  of  the  skilled 
workmen  who  enabled  them  to  do  so.  But  in  July,  1863,  the  laborers 
demanded  an  increase  in  their  pay,  and  under  the  leadership  of  an 
Englishman  named  John  Ward,  drove  the  skilled  workmen  from  the 
shops  and  threatened  to  wreck  the  plant  unless  their  demands  were 
acceded  to.  Mr.  Parrott  at  once  telegraphed  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  General  John  A.  Dix,  then  commanding  at  Governor’s 
Island,  within  three  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  despatch,  sent  two  com- 
panies of  the  8th  Infantry,  under  command  of  Major  Milton  Cogs- 
well, reaching  Cold  Spring  next  morning.  This  detachment  was  a 
part  of  the  regulars  who  were  surrendered  in  Texas  by  General 
Twiggs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  paroled  not  to  fight  against 
the  South.  This  was  their  first  chance  to  have  a scrap,  and  they  were 
looking  for  trouble.  They  promptly  took  charge  of  the  situation  and 
the  malcontents  were  soon  overpowered;  and  as  the  military  authori- 
ties at  neither  West  Point  nor  Governor’s  Island  would  accept  Mr. 
Ward,  he  was  finally  sent  to  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

An  instance  of  the  generous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parrott  did 
business  is  that,  when  the  war  ended,  the  government  had  a contract 
for  a large  number  of  guns  and  projectiles.  Knowing  that  it  would 
no  longer  need  them,  and  not  wishing  to  profit  by  furnishing  what 
would  be  of  no  use,  Parrott  offered  to  cancel  the  contract,  which  was 
done.  In  view  of  such  Quixotic  handling  of  his  affairs,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Parrott  died  a poor  man. 
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After  the  Civil  War,  munitions  were  made  for  South  America,  and 
oddly  enough  for  Spain,  the  country  from  which  Kemble  had  received 
the  first  instructions  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon. 

A recent  book,  ‘‘Hudson  River  Landings,”  does  not  refer  to  the 
West  Point  Foundry,  showing  how  soon  in  our  striving  country  is  the 
past  forgotten.  A similar  volume,  written  and  illustrated  in  i860 
by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  published  in  1866,  describes  the  foundry 
as  “the  most  extensive  and  complete  of  the  iron  works  in  the  United 
States.”  Adding  in  a note  : 

The  works  ....  consisted  of  a moulding  house;  gun  foundry; 
three  cupolas,  and  three  air  furnaces;  two  boring  mills;  three  black- 
smith shops;  a trip  hammer  weighing  eight  tons  for  heavy  iron  work; 
a turning  shop;  a boiler  shop;  and  several  other  buildings  used  for 
various  purposes.  The  quantity  of  iron  then  used  varied  with  the 
nature  and  demand  of  work.  Upwards  of  fifty  tons  of  pig  metal  had 
been  melted  for  a single  casting.  The  annual  consumption  varied 
from  5,000  to  10,000  tons,  with  about  1,000  tons  of  boiler  plate  and 
wrought  iron.  The  number  of  hands  then  employed  was  about  five 
hundred.  Sometimes  seven  hundred  men  were  at  work  there. 

It  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  an  organization  that  had 
prospered  as  a family  concern,  should  continue  to  do  so  under  the 
management  of  the  coming  generation,  but  unfortunately,  they  lacked 
the  kind  of  ability  necessary.  When  on  the  death  of  Captain  Parrott, 
old  Gouverneur  Kemble’s  four  nephews  took  complete  charge,  they 
found  themselves  in  receipt  of  orders  sufficient  to  keep  the  foundry 
busy  for  seven  years.  They  felt  no  need  for  change,  or  for  reorgani- 
zation; were  they  not  the  owners  of  the  famous  Parrott  gun,  which 
in  its  time  had  been  considered  the  best?  In  its  time,  that  was  the 
point.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  new  men  and  new  inventions,  and  new 
and  larger  foundries  had  sprung  up.  The  aristocratic  conservatism 
of  the  foundry’s  owners  prevented  them  from  keeping  up  with  the 
accomplishments  of  raw,  shrewd,  more  vital  men.  The  wares  of  the 
West  Point  Foundry  became  outmoded,  and  in  1884  this  historic  insti- 
tution closed  its  doors. 

An  adjunct  of  the  foundry  was  the  Cold  Spring  Navy,  as  the  small 
fleet  which  transported  the  raw  and  finished  material  to  and  from 
New  York  was  called.  There  were  seven  of  these  boats.  One  of 
them,  the  “Victorine,”  was  the  fastest  sloop  on  the  Hudson.  With 
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Captain  Dave  Lyons  in  command,  she  made  a record  of  three  hours 
and  forty  minutes  from  the  Long  Dock  at  Cold  Spring  to  the  foot  of 
Thirtieth  Street  and  the  North  River. 

It  was  a powerful  family  connection,  together  with  Gouverneur 
Kemble’s  reputation  for  ability  and  good  judgment  which  had  put  the 
foundry  in  his  charge,  but  in  its  turn  it  had  brought  him  still  nearer 
to  the  government.  The  foundry  was  indeed  an  arm  of  it,  the  strong 
arm  without  which  the  Civil  War  could  not  have  been  won.  Cold 
Spring  and  West  Point  were  two  halves  of  a whole.  The  command- 
ant, the  professors,  the  visiting  notables  were  all  part  of  the  Cold 
Spring  social  and  professional  life.  For  twenty  years  West  Point 
was  the  Cold  Spring  post  office,  but  it  was  to  the  foundry’s  general 
store,  where  (so  indicative  of  another  age)  everything  could  be 
bought  from  calico  and  satin  to  groceries,  tobacco  and  wine,  that  the 
West  Point  officers  came  for  their  fresh  meat — beef  at  six  cents  a 
pound,  mutton  at  seven,  and  partridges  at  fifty  cents  a brace.  And 
wThen  ice  prevented  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  it  was  the  foundry 
teams  that  were  used  to  carry  parcels,  too  large  for  the  bi-weekly 
stagecoach,  to  New  York. 

From  1837  to  1841  Gouverneur  Kemble  resided  at  Washington, 
then  hardly  more  than  a muddy  village,  as  Democratic  representative. 
There  he  made  many  new  friends,  including  Joel  Poinsett,  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  War,  who  when  envoy  to  Mexico,  introduced  the 
poinsettia  to  this  country.  Every  year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poinsett  visited 
Mrs.  Parrott  at  Cold  Spring.  Says  J.  K.  Paulding,  in  his  delightful 
article  “A  Bachelor’s  Elysium” : “Tranquil,  resigned  to  bodily  infirmi- 
ties, an  enthusiast  for  flowers,  it  is  difficult  to  associate  Mr.  Poinsett 
with  the  arts  of  war.”  He  loved  pictures,  and  he  complains  in  an 
unpublished  letter  that  there  is  no  one  to  look  at  them  in  his  Carolina 
home  “that  does  not  admire  the  frames  far  more  than  the  paintings 
they  enclose.”  The  letter  goes  on,  “if  we  succeed  in  getting  a railroad 
so  far  into  the  interior,  taste  may  travel  up  the  mountains,  but  it 
cannot  endure  the  jolting  over  the  wretched  roads  now  constituting 
the  only  means  of  communication  with  the  seacoast.”  He  adds  that 
he  wishes  Mr.  Kemble  could  see  his  “Ganymede — no — Narcissus,” 
and  proposed  to  bring  two  or  three  of  his  pictures  North  with  him 
that  they  may  find  admirers. 

Gouverneur  Kemble  was  a man’s  man.  He  never  married.  It  was 
not  thought  seemly  in  his  circles  for  women  to  interest  themselves  in 
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art  and  literature,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  1 hey  had  enough 
to  do  to  be  graceful  and  charming,  and  take  care  of  their  ever- 
growing families.  And  so  Kemble  preferred  the  society  of  men,  with 
whom  he  could  talk  of  his  enthusiasms.  As  Mr.  Paulding  writes, 
mentioning  first  his  grandfather  and  grandmother: 

Paulding,  who  married  the  proprietor’s  sister,  brought  his  young 
family  here  for  the  summer  months,  and  the  ladies  of  his,  and  of  the 
neighboring  families,  showed  at  different  times  a disposition  to 
encroach  upon,  without  ever  succeeding  in  disturbing,  the  essentially 
masculine  character  of  the  Elysium.  They  were  admitted  and  toler- 
ated, even  invited  and  encouraged  to  come,  on  the  first  five  days  of 
the  week,  but  the  sixth  day  was  sacred  to  bachelors,  and  on  that  day, 
the  ladies  were  given  pleasantly,  but  plainly,  to  understand  their  pres- 
ence was  neither  expected,  nor — desired.  On  that  day  the  bachelors 
(with  such  married  guests  of  the  masculine  sex  as  chanced  to  recom- 
mend themselves)  feasted  alone. 

These  Saturday  dinners  which  took  place  at  five  in  the  afternoon 
— the  host  objecting  to  the  then  fashionable  dinner  hour  of  three — 
soon  became  famous.  Any  one  who  had  once  been  invited  was  wel- 
come to  bring  a friend.  Most  of  the  guests  came  from  West  Point, 
across  the  river.  The  officers  were  ever  rowing  over  to  take  their 
luck.  Marian  Gouverneur,  who  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Cold  Spring, 
records  in  “As  I Remember’’  that  there  was  an  understanding  among 
the  younger  officers  that  not  too  many  should  go  on  the  same  day,  as 
Kemble’s  table  could  accommodate  no  more  than  thirty  guests.  She 
also  says  that  she  heard  General  Winfield  Scott  remark  that  he  would 
walk  ten  miles  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  repasts.  When  Mr. 
Kemble  was  absent,  the  dinners,  she  adds,  still  took  place,  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Parrott.  She  says  that  this  occurred  during  an  entire 
year  while  the  host  was  traveling  in  Europe  with  President  Van  Buren. 

While  the  fare  at  these  masculine  gatherings  was  simple,  the 
society  was  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  many  distin- 
guished men  one  might  have  hoped  to  meet,  besides  those  artists  and 
writers  already  mentioned,  were  Commodore  Perry,  General  Win- 
field Scott,  President  Van  Buren,  Hugh  Legare  of  Charleston,  Joel 
Poinsett,  the  artists  Robert  and  Julian  Weir,  Chapman  and  A.  B. 
Durand,  and  George  Morris,  the  author  of  “Oh  Woodman,  Spare 
that  Tree,”  “who,”  as  Mr.  Paulding  records,  “local  tradition  perhaps 
falsely  asserts  to  be  himself  the  woodman  whom  Mr.  Kemble  induced 
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to  spare  that  tree.”  The  irresistibly  handsome  and  charming  Robert 
E.  Lee  first  came  to  Cold  Spring  as  the  aide  of  General  Scott.  Later, 
while  Superintendent  of  West  Point  between  1852  and  1855,  he  was 
a frequent  visitor,  and  his  photograph  still  graces  one  of  the  Cold 
Spring  family  albums.  Lee  no  longer  came  after  the  war.  General 
Grant  was  often  a guest  during  his  Presidency,  he  enjoyed  the  uncon- 
strained bachelor  atmosphere  of  the  place,  and  overcame  his  reserve 
to  the  extent  of  taking  part  in  the  after  dinner  story  telling.  Among 
visiting  foreigners  were  Fanny  Kemble,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Lord  Hartington,  later  Duke  of  Devonshire.  When  Secretary  of 
War  Jefferson  Davis  had  stopped  at  Cold  Spring,  and  President  Lin- 
coln came  to  inspect  the  foundry,  and  called  on  the  owner.  Many 
other  eminent  men  were  guests  as  well,  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enumerate  them  all. 

After  dinner  whist  was  the  diversion.  Mr.  Paulding  writes : 

Books  were  kept  and  every  point  carefully  noted,  and  the  record 
extends  over  years.  In  it  one  can  read  of  strange  alliances  between 
political  opponents  popularly  supposed  to  maintain  very  strained  rela- 
tions, if  not  to  be  engaged  in  actively  defaming  each  other’s  personal 
character — General  Scott  and  President  Van  Buren,  for  example. 
Politics  were  rife  in  those  days,  and  stalked  the  land,  but  here  the 
supremacy  of  whist  and  good  fellowship  was  freely  accorded. 

Kemble  lived  modestly.  It  was  his  personality  that  was  the  attrac- 
tion. It  is  related  that  a twenty-five  pound  haunch  of  corned  beef  was 
frequently  the  piece  de  resistance.  The  wine,  while  good,  was  indulged 
in  with  moderation,  and  it  was  only  on  special  occasions  that  cham- 
pagne was  served.  Cigars  were  not  provided  by  the  host,  but  after 
dinner  his  famous  gold  snuff-box  was  solemnly  passed  around.  The 
household  staff  is  said  to  have  consisted  only  of  a cook  and  man  serv- 
ant— butler  would  seem  too  honorific  a title  to  use  in  this  simple  home 
— though  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  had  assistance  on  the  nights  of 
the  dinners.  The  primary  object  of  Gouverneur  Kemble’s  life  was  not 
money  making,  and  he  preferred  to  spend  what  he  had  on  books, 
paintings,  travel,  and  gifts  to  those  less  fortunate. 

In  1873  Kemble  was  striken  with  paralysis,  which  left  him  help- 
less for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mr.  Paulding,  who  remembers  him  in 
his  old  age,  says: 

The  misfortune  was  the  harder  for  the  active  life  he  had  led;  he 
had  never  worn  flannels  or  overcoat,  nor  carried  an  umbrella;  on  the 
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coldest  winter’s  day,  he  might  be  seen,  in  New  York  or  in  the  country 
....  trudging  along,  a disreputable  old  hat  upon  his  head,  his  shirt- 
front  often  open  to  the  blast.  The  manner  in  which  he  bore  the 
altered  circumstance  of  his  life  was  characteristic.  After  the  first 
shock  was  over  and  time  had  been  allowed  for  him  to  appreciate  his 
future  helplessness,  he  resolved  that  nothing  should  be  changed  in  the 
indoor  routine,  at  least,  of  his  existence.  His  native  strength  of  will 
and  a self-dependence  of  character  that  led  him  to  reject  with  asperity 
every  assistance  not  absolutely  indispensable,  enabled  him  to  carry  this 
out.  He  kept  up  his  intellectual  interests  and  continued  to  see  his 
friends.  His  tones,  which,  even  when  filled  with  the  kindest  intent, 
were  never  of  the  gentlest,  retained  a touch  of  the  domineering,  but 
there  was  no  gainsaying  his  resignation. 

He  died  in  1875,  aged  eighty-nine. 

Gouverneur  Kemble  was  a member  of  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tional Convention  that  met  in  1846,  an  original  member  of  the  Cen- 
tury Club,  a lifelong  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  and  an 
active  promoter  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  In  a letter  William 
Cullen  Bryant  wrote:  “There  was  one  (quality)  which  struck  every 

one  on  first  seeing  him — I mean  his  graceful  courtesy  and  engaging 
manners.  There  are  not  many  living  men  who  are  like  him  in  respect 
of  high  breeding,  nor,  indeed,  many  who  resemble  him  in  his  elegant 
yet  unostentatious  hospitality.”  It  was  Washington  Irving  who  nick- 
named the  hospitable  old  house  at  Cold  Spring  “A  Bachelor’s  Ely- 
sium.” And  a few  months  before  his  death  he  said  of  Gouverneur 
Kemble,  who  had  just  visited  him  for  the  last  time,  “that  is  my  friend 
of  early  life — always  unchanged,  always  like  a brother;  one  of  the 
noblest  beings  that  ever  was  created.  His  heart  is  pure  gold.” 

The  old  house  at  Cold  Spring  was  never  inhabited,  except  by  care- 
takers, after  its  owner’s  death.  The  building  gradually  disintegrated, 
the  purple  wistaria  which  had  once  perfumed  the  veranda,  clambered 
over  the  ruins.  The  marble  busts  of  Virgil  and  Horace  fell  from  the 
iron  pedestals  on  the  lawn,  and  the  great  chestnut  under  which  Irving 
had  rested  on  hot  days,  succumed  to  disease.  The  books,  the  paint- 
ings, the  engravings,  the  statuettes  of  Grant,  Farragut  and  Napoleon, 
the  historical  documents,  the  furniture  wThose  probity  of  line  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  period,  all  are  scattered.  Nothing  remains  but  a 
tradition  of  urbanity,  wit  and  catholicity  of  taste,  combined  with 
simple  living. 
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Walt  Whitman,  the  Journalist 

By  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  Ph.  D.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

I 

ESIDES  being  a great  poet,  Walt  Whitman  was  also  a 
versatile  and  gifted  journalist  who  could  turn  his  active 
pen  to  many  different  uses.  From  boyhood  up  he  had  been 
associated  with  the  press.  The  newspaper  office  provided 
him  with  an  education;  it  took  the  place  of  high  school  and  college. 
His  formal  schooling  over  at  twelve,  he  became  a printer’s  devil  and 
a compositor.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  achieved  the  ambition  of 
becoming  the  editor  of  a rural  newspaper  at  Huntington,  Long  Island. 
The  long  list  of  newspapers  with  which  he  was  connected,  either  as 
editor  or  contributor,  is  enough  to  dispel  the  absurd  charge  made 
by  some  hostile  critics  that  he  was  inclined  to  loaf  or  that  he  was  an 
impecunious,  irresponsible  Bohemian.  He  toiled  hard  and  faithfully. 
For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  supported  himself  with  the  remu- 
neration received  for  his  editorial  and  journalistic  efforts.  His 
brother,  George  Whitman,  says  that  Walt  paid  fifty  dollars  a month 
for  his  board  at  home — money  which  he  earned  by  writing  for  the 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  newspapers.  Before  paralysis  laid  him 
low,  he  never  suffered  the  pinch  of  actual  want.  One  newspaper  man 
who  knew  him  declares:  “One  of  the  coterie  of  writers  & actors 

which  used  to  squander  its  much  wit  and  little  wealth  at  Pfaff’s  tells 
me  that  of  the  whole  party,  Whitman  was  the  only  one  who  was  never 
tipsy  and  never  ‘broke.’  He  always  had  a market,  somewhere,  for 
his  writings.”  We  also  have  the  word  of  Henry  Clapp,  King  of 
Bohemia,  editor  of  the  smart  “Saturday  Press”  and  master  of  cere- 
monies at  the  gathering  of  the  boisterous,  brilliant  group  of  literati  at 
Pfaff’s,  that  Whitman  managed  to  “earn  six  or  seven  dollars  a week 
for  the  papers.” 

A glimpse  into  Whitman’s  workshop  will  reveal  a confusing  array 
of  lumber — chips,  fragments,  and  miscellaneous  material — all  of 
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which  went  into  the  making  of  the  Bible  of  America.  It  is  a mistake 
to  assume  that  Whitman  wrote  by  inspiration,  that  when  inspired  he 
dashed  off  “leaves”  and  articles  with  incredible  speed  and  ease. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  toiled,  revised,  patched,  corrected,  until 
he  hit  upon  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  expression.  In  the  light 
of  his  elaborate  and  painstaking  labors  of  composition,  it  is  amusing 
to  hear  his  enemies  charge  him  with  adopting  the  form  of  free  verse 
because  he  could  not  master  the  traditional  forms;  because  he  was 
by  nature  too  indolent,  too  undisciplined,  too  uncultured.  No,  the 
truth  is  Whitman  passed  through  a long  and  strenuous  period  of 
training  for  his  self-chosen  vocation;  he  prepared  himself  conscien- 
tiously and  exactingly  for  the  function  of  poet  and  journalist  by 
absorbing  the  intense  experiences  of  life  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where and  by  steadily  assimilating,  though  necessarily  in  translation, 
the  varied  culture  of  the  past. 

He  employed  a remarkably  ingenious  and  highly  effective  method 
of  composition,  a method  that  made  for  economy  of  material  and 
coherent  form.  A born  newspaper  man,  he  proceeded  to  educate  him- 
self by  accumulating  articles  and  clippings  from  the  press  on  any 
subject  in  which  he  happened  to  be  interested.  These  he  would  mark 
and  sometimes  restate  in  his  own  words,  thus  abstracting  their  essence. 
The  emphasis  was  always:  What  is  my  reaction  to  this  fact  or  idea? 
What  do  I believe ? What  does  Walt  Whitman  say?  How  does  this 
information  fit  in  with  my  literary  purpose,  with  American  conditions, 
and  with  the  theory  of  democracy?  Possessed  of  unusual  assimilative 
power,  he  could  take  seemingly  inert  material,  invest  it  with  his 
vision  and  individuality,  and  transform  it  into  poems  or  articles  of 
significance. 

Whitman  was  decidedly  thrifty  by  nature — if  the  way  he  kept  and 
arranged  his  notebooks  and  papers  indicates  anything.  Clippings 
pertaining  to  a certain  subject  would  be  pasted  into  one  book;  impor- 
tant passages  would  be  underlined,  with  hands  pointing  and  with 
leading  comments  added  in  the  margin.  Then  when  he  had  saturated 
himself  fully  with  the  subject  matter,  he  would  begin  to  compose  a 
tentative  draft.  This  might  cover  a page  or  two  of  suggestions  and 
ideas,  but  the  spirit  of  Whitman  would  be  apparent  in  every  line. 
Highly  illuminating  in  this  connection  are  the  instructions  he  would 
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give  himself:  “Put  this  in;  with  strong  emphasis!  bring  out  this 

mood.”  With  the  instinct  and  insight  of  a reporter,  he  could  single 
out  what  was  important  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  He  thought 
and  wrote  in  terms  of  the  printed  page.  He  wrote  with  an  audience 
ever  in  mind — an  audience  that  he  would  reach  somehow,  be  it  through 
journalism,  oratory,  or  poetry. 

He  was  indefatigable  in  his  quest  of  original  and  indigenous 
material,  seminal  ideas,  and  experiences  that  came  directly  from  life 
instead  of  from  books.  He  would  use  whomever  he  met — and  he  met 
a wide  diversity  of  types  in  the  course  of  a day — as  a quarry  for  sup- 
plying him  with  incidents,  plots,  germinal  shoots  which  his  fertile  mind 
eagerly  seized  upon.  In  order  to  fix  them  firmly  in  his  memory  and 
at  the  same  time  not  lose  their  colloquial  freshness  and  force,  he  would 
note  them  down  immediately  in  a notebook  which  he  carried  with  him. 
One  man  gave  him  material  on  Idaho,  another  on  California,  a third 
on  what  actually  happened  when  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Or  he 
would  take  a bare  newspaper  advertisement  announcing  that  a slave 
would  be  sold  at  auction  and  by  an  act  of  the  imagination  weave  it  into 
that  part  of  the  poem,  “I  Sing  the  Body  Electric,”  which  begins:  “A 
man’s  body  at  auction.”  Many  more  instances,  just  as  arresting, 
could  be  cited  to  show  that  Whitman  took  the  stuff  of  literature — 
raw,  pulsatingly  alive — wherever  he  could  find  it,  even  as  Shakespeare 
did. 

It  was  this  habit  of  keeping  a notebook  of  his  reading  and  reflec- 
tions, of  jotting  down  his  impressions  wherever  he  chanced  to  be,  in  a 
theatre,  a church,  on  the  top  of  a stagecoach,  which  gives  his  work  the 
vitality  of  things  freshly  seen  and  recorded.  He  was  a skilful,  enter- 
prising reporter,  with  a decided  flair  for  news  and  a fine  ability  to 
sum  up  a place  or  personality  or  event  in  a few  idiomatic  phrases  which 
could  be  developed  at  greater  length  at  some  future  time.  He  sent, 
as  we  now  know,  criticisms  of  his  own  work  to  the  press,  signed  with  a 
pseudonym,  thus  creating  the  taste  by  which  an  author  is  to  be 
judged.  He  was  an  excellent  press  agent,  not  above  boosting  the 
importance  of  his  own  contribution  or  unblushingly  retailing  the  vir- 
tues of  his  own  personality. 

The  tyro  may  well  wonder  at  the  businesslike  way  in  which  Whit- 
man prepared  himself  for  the  creative  process,  but  this  peep  into  the 
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laboratory  of  his  mind  should  not  prejudice  us  against  his  poetry  and 
prose  which,  whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  is  instinct  with  vitality. 
In  pursuing  this  method  of  preparing  and  elaborating  his  material, 
Whitman  was  merely  following  out  the  training  he  had  received  as 
a newspaper  man,  as  reporter  and  editor  and  free-lance  writer  for 
the  local  press.  He  saw  life  through  the  windows  of  a newspaper 
office.  The  influence  of  journalism  on  his  style  and  method  of  compo- 
sition has  not  been  sufficiently  stressed.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
adhered  to  the  technique  of  a good  newspaper  man.  This  is  not 
strange.  Self-educated,  without  the  advantages  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed as  a natural  heritage  by  the  New  England  poets,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  only  method  he  knew,  the  only  method  which  he 
had  found  practicable  and  fruitful.  Longfellow  could  versify  the 
legends  of  the  “Golden  Ass”  and  the  stories  in  the  “Eddas”;  Whit- 
man had  to  depend  on  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  contemporary  life 
gleaned  largely  from  newspapers,  conversations,  observation,  and 
direct  experience,  and  utilize  them  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

II 

It  is  therefore  of  some  interest  to  record  the  discovery  of  another 
group  of  articles  Whitman  wrote  for  an  obscure  Brooklyn  newspaper 
in  i860  and  1862.  While  studying  the  Whitman  notebooks  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I came  across  a manuscript  which  contained  the 
rough  jottings,  probably  intended  for  an  article,  of  an  ecclesiastical 
celebration  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  A long  search  revealed  that  the 
article  in  question,  based  almost  entirely  on  the  manuscript  notes  taken 
on  the  spot,  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  “City  News”  on  January  9, 
1862,  which  also  contained  two  other  Whitman  articles. 

The  manuscript  notes  indicated  that  early  in  January,  1862,  Whit- 
man had  been  present  at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Jamaica  and  had  taken  notes  of  what  he  observed 
there.  A partial  comparison  of  these  notes  with  parallel  passages 
in  the  “City  News”  article  will  clearly  demonstrate  Whitman’s 
authorship. 
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Manuscript  Notes 

“The  congregation  has  just 
erected  the  mural  tablets — set 
in  the  walls  of  the  Church, — on 
which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
all  the  deceased  ministers — 19 
ministers  altogether — ” 

“Rev.  James  M.  McDonald  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

station  at  Jamaica 

Ecclesiastes  1st,  4. 

‘One  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  cometh,  but  the 
earth  abideth  forever.’ — Subject 
— relation  of  the  permanent  to 
the  transient,  or  the  gains  over 
the  losses  in  history — dwelt 
briefly  on  the  transient  nature 
of  earthly  things.”1 


Newspaper  Article 

“The  Presbyterian  society  of 
Jamaica  have  lately  put  up  two 
handsome  marble  tablets,  in  the 
walls  of  their  church,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  pulpit,  on  which 
are  inscribed  the  names,  with 
dates  of  the  period  of  ministry, 
and  death,  of  all  their  clergy- 
men, from  1 666  down  to  the 
present  time.” 

“Next  came  the  main  event  of 
the  occasion,  a historic  and  anti- 
quarian discourse,  (and  more 
than  that)  from  Rev.  James 
M.  McDonald,  formerly  of  Ja- 
maica, now  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 
The  general  theme  of  the  dis- 
course was  announced  to  be  ‘the 
relation  of  the  permanent  to  the 
transient,  or  the  gain  over  losses 
in  history.’  The  text  was  Ec- 
clesiastes, 1st  and  4th: 

‘One  generation  passeth  away, 
and  another  generation  cometh, 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever.’ 


The  Brooklyn  “City  News,”  a daily,  was  begun  with  the  announced 
editorial  policy  of  being  a comprehensive  local  newspaper.  Owned 
and  edited  by  W.  G.  Bishop,  who  had  once  been  the  proprietor  of  the 
“Daily  Long  Island,”  the  paper  for  a time  became  highly  popular. 
With  a little  more  enterprise  it  could  easily  have  become  the  leading 
daily  in  the  city.  It  was  manned  by  a competent  staff  of  men,  some 
of  whom  were  known  to  Whitman.  One  of  the  associate  editors  was 
Frank  A.  Wood,  a habitue  of  Pfaff’s  and  known  both  as  a litterateur 
and  dramatist. 

The  description  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  oldest 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America  is  a typical  newspaper  account  such 
as  would  appeal  to  Brooklyn  citizens.  Whitman  probably  received 
the  assignment  because  he  knew  the  Rev.  Elbert  Stothoff  Porter,  min- 

1.  The  complete  evidence  for  attributing  this  article  to  Whitman  is  to  be  found  in 
an  article  by  the  present  writer,  “Walt  Whitman  in  1862,”  in  “American  Literature,”  VI, 
268-71  (November,  1934). 
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ister  of  the  Williamsburgh  Church,  Brooklyn,  from  1848  to  1883. 
The  Rev.  Porter  was  a Dutch  Reformed  minister  and  editor  of  the 
“Christian  Intelligencer.”  In  July,  1857,  Whitman  conversed  with 
him  for  about  an  hour.  They  became  friendly,  Whitman  wrote,  “and 
I am  to  go  dine  with  the  head  man  of  the  head  congregation  of  Dutch 
Presbyterians  in  Brooklyn,  Eastern  District!”2 

A keen  student  of  the  historical  lore  of  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and 
Long  Island,  Whitman  was  deeply  interested  in  this  ecclesiastical 
event,  aside  from  his  purpose  of  reporting  it  for  a newspaper.  He 
mentioned  the  oldest  families  of  Queens  and  Kings  County,  gave  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  solemn  ceremony,  and  a faithful  though  abbrevi- 
ated version  of  the  discourse  that  was  delivered.  He  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  address  of  Reverend  James  M.  McDonald,  of  which 
he  paraphrased  the  portion  that  appealed  to  him.  Of  profound  inter- 
est to  him  was  that  part  of  the  discourse  which  described  the  history 
of  the  Indian  tribes  on  Long  Island  and  the  simple  rude  life  of  the 
early  colonial  settlers.  Imagine,  he  wrote,  a group  of  settlers — 
English,  Scotch,  Huguenots,  Dutch,  and  German — “conversing  in 
some  one’s  house,  of  a summer  evening,  or  winter  night.  Some  had 
been  in  Cromwell’s  battles — others  in  the  great  movements  on  the 
Continent.  One  had  seen  the  execution  of  the  ill-starred  Charles  the 
Eirst.  Some  had  seen  a witch — and  then  they  all  told  stories  of  witch- 
craft.” Even  more  graphic  was  the  picture  of  one  Abraham  Smith 
beating  the  drum  of  a Sabbath  morning  to  call  the  people  together  for 
the  meeting  in  church.  Aside  from  its  historical  and  antiquarian  inter- 
est, the  article  contains  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  penned  by  a poet. 

The  second  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  “City  News” 
on  October  10,  i860,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  third  edition 
of  his  book  of  poems  and  his  “Leaves  of  Grass  Imprints,”  is  an  ingen- 
ious and  characteristic  puff.  Aware  of  the  fact  that  if  he  did  not 
advertise  himself  and  his  work,  “Leaves  of  Grass”  would  be  allowed 
to  die,  Whitman  boldly  ballyhooed  his  poetry  anonymously  in  quite  a 
number  of  publications.  He  was  forced  to  be  his  own  press  agent. 
Not  only  is  the  style  with  its  parenthetical  remarks  and  system  of 
punctuation  markedly  Whitman’s,  but  the  information  included  is 
such  as  only  Whitman  himself  could  have  provided. 

2.  Letter  by  Walt  Whitman,  Brooklyn,  July  20,  1857.  See  article  by  Rollo  G.  Sil- 
ver, “Seven  Letters  of  Walt  Whitman,”  in  “American  Literature,”  VII,  78  (March, 
1935). 
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The  review  begins  by  stating  Whitman’s  poetic  creed  in  a style 
which  is  unmistakably  familiar: 

“In  this  little  supplement,  (a  sort  of  wake  after  the  ship,)  appear 
to  be  gathered  a portion  of  those  notices,  reviews,  &c.,  (especially 
the  condemnatory  ones,)  that  have  followed  the  successive  issues  of 
Walt  Whitman’s  ‘Leaves  of  Grass.’  The  history  of  that  composition, 
so  far,  is  curious.  It  has  already  had  three  births,  or  successive 
issues.”  After  recounting  the  history  of  “Leaves  of  Grass,”  Whitman 
cleverly  interpolated  a statement  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the 
only  one  among  “the  literary  law-givers”  who  had  welcomed  his  book 
— an  endorsement  of  which  he  was  inordinately  proud  and  to  which 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  public,  at  every  opportunity.  In  a self- 
confident  and  defiant  manner,  Whitman  went  on  to  describe  himself  as 
a man  in  perfect  health,  who  is  “devoting  his  life  to  the  experiment  of 
singing  the  New  World  in  a New  Song — not  only  new  in  Spirit,  but 
new  in  letters,  in  form.  To  him  America  means  not  at  all  a second 
edition,  an  adaptation  of  Europe — not  content  with  a new  theory  and 
practice  of  politics  only — but  above  its  politics,  and  more  important 
than  they,  inaugurating  new  and  infinitely  more  generous  and  com- 
prehensive theories  of  Sociology,  Literature,  Religion  and  Comrade- 
ship.” As  for  the  howl  of  derision  with  which  his  poetry  was  received 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  he  declared  himself  not  at  all  surprised. 
He  had  sought  to  introduce  an  original  work  based  on  entirely  new 
aesthetic  principles  and  methods.  In  a vigorous,  outspoken  tone  he 
upheld  his  “peculiar  native  idiomatic  flavor,”  which  some  professed 
to  find  disagreeable.  “There  is  no  denying,  indeed,  that  an  essential 
quality  it  takes  from  its  author,  is,  (as  has  been  charged,)  the  quality  of 
the  celebrated  New  York  ‘roughs,’  full  of  muscular  and  excessively 
virile  energy,  full  of  animal  blood,  masterful,  striding  to  the  front 
rank,  allowing  none  to  walk  before  him,  full  of  rudeness  and  reckless- 
ness, talking  and  acting  in  his  own  way,  utterly  regardless  of  other 
people’s  ways.” 

The  third  article  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  Whitman  is 
called  “Farewell  to  the  Old  Episcopal  Graveyard  in  Fulton  Street!” 
and  was  printed  in  the  Brooklyn  “City  News”  on  January  28,  1862. 
Though  also  largely  concerned  with  local  antiquarian  lore,  it  contains 
personal,  imaginative  touches  here  and  there  of  considerable  interest 
to  Whitman  lovers.  As  Whitman  stood  and  watched  the  laborers 
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shoveling  in  and  carting  off  loads  of  brown  and  yellow  soil,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  this  worthless-looking  dirt  had  “curious  refer- 
ence” to  many  of  the  most  familiar  and  distinguished  names  among 
the  familes  of  Brooklyn.  This  led  him  to  recall  some  boyhood 
memories  about  the  century-old  graveyard.  “The  writer  first  remem- 
bers it,  with  distinctness,  somewhere  about  thirty-three  or  four  years 
ago,  (1828).”  He  recalls  vividly  the  solemn  funeral  ceremonies  held 
in  this  graveyard  for  the  victims  blown  up  in  the  United  States  steamer 
“Fulton  the  First,”  in  the  summer  of  1829,  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
With  a feeling  of  regret  at  beholding  the  demolition  of  old  land- 
marks, Whitman  watched  the  workers  at  the  graveyard.  Before  the 
arrival  of  another  winter,  he  sadly  concluded,  rows  of  dry  goods  and 
jewelry  stores  would  replace  these  venerable  mementos. 

IMPORTANT  ECCLESIASTICAL  GATHERING  AT 
JAMAICA,  L.  I. 


Something  Unprecedented  on  this  Continent — A Thriving 
Institution  Celebrates  its  200TH  Birthday — Remarkable 
Collection  of  Queens  and  Kings  County’s  Oldest  Fami- 
lies— A Long  Island  Historic  and  Antiquarian  Discourse 
by  Rev.  Jas.  M.  McDonald,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  &c. 


Oldest  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 

Probably  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some  respects  important 
ecclesiastical  celebration  ever  known  on  Long  Island,  is  now  being 
held  at  the  most  beautiful  village  of  Jamaica,  Queens  County — the 
exercises  of  which  commenced  on  Tuesday  last,  were  actively  kept  up 
yesterday  and  to-day,  with  a probability,  we  understand,  that  the 
affair  will  be  closed  either  this  evening  or  to-morrow.  It  is  in  honor 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
Church  on  the  American  Continent,  which  is  the  Church  at  Jamaica, 
established  1662 — the  first  nursling  planted  on  these  shores,  and  now 
become  the  venerable  parent  and  grandparent,  in  some  sort,  of  some 
five  thousand  five  hundred  goodly  offshoots ! 

The  celebration  we  allude  to  is  held  in  the  old  Presbyterian  edifice 
in  Jamaica,  built  in  1814,  on  the  foundation  stones  of  its  predecessor, 
built  in  1693.  The  occasion  has  collected  together,  in  a sort  of 
friendly,  historic  and  religious  gathering,  all  the  pastors,  elders,  old 
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families,  and  their  descendants  of  this  ancient  church — the  children 
who  have  moved  away  and  grown  up,  and  all  the  old  living  communi- 
cants, and  indeed  all  who  are  identified  with  Presbyterianism,  as  far 
as  may  be,  in  this  section  of  the  United  States.  Especially  have  the 
western  portions  of  Queens  County,  and  fragments  from  the  border- 
ing regions  of  Kings,  come  forward  to  be  represented  together  at 
Jamaica  the  past  three  days.  The  old  names  of  Jamaica,  Rockaway, 
Hempstead,  &c.,  loom  up  in  force.  There  are  the  Dentons,  Everitts, 
Higbies,  Creeds,  Newtons,  Baylises,  Lambersons,  Ryders,  Millses, 
Herrimans,  Smiths,  Coes,  Rhodeses,  Carpenters,  Wigginses,  Cari- 
nans,  Fosters,  Onderdonks,  Simonsons,  Fosdicks,  Messengers,  &c.,  &c. 
There  are  the  venerable  Dr.  Shelton,  so  well  known  in  Queens  County 
as  a physician,  and  Senator  James  Ryder;  and  of  both  these  gentlemen 
their  estimable  and  hospitable  families. 

The  whole  affair  is  deeply  significant,  in  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  this  end  of  Long  Island.  As  one  link  of  a chain  holds 
together  all  the  rest,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  them,  the  old  Long 
Island  reminiscences  and  antiquarian  facts,  (some  of  them  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,)  ventilated  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
in  the  exercises  at  Jamaica,  really  deserve  to  have  been  collected  and 
put  in  a volume,  as  giving  the  clue  to  all  departments  of  our  early  his- 
tory, for  the  use  of  that  part  of  Queens  and  Kings  Counties,  at  any 
rate.  But  as  such  formal  record  is  not  likely  to  be  had,  we  will  make 
a brief  abstract  of  the  proceedings,  for  current  use,  if  no  further. 

Tablets  of  Record 

The  Presbyterian  society  of  Jamaica  have  lately  put  up  two  hand- 
some marble  tablets,  in  the  walls  of  their  church,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  pulpit,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names,  with  dates  of  the  period 
of  ministry,  and  death,  of  all  their  clergymen,  from  1666  down  to  the 
present  time.  These  tablets  make  a kind  of  biography  and  chronology 
of  the  society  for  a couple  of  centuries,  from  Rev.  Zachariah  Walker, 
at  the  date  above  mentioned,  down  to  Rev.  E.  W.  Crane,  who  died  in 
1840.  The  putting  up  of  such  tablets  would  be  a very  good  custom 
for  some  other  of  our  old  churches. 

Opening  Exercises — Venerable  Books 

At  the  opening  of  the  exercises  on  Tuesday,  the  prayer  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Everett  Smith.  The  Scriptures  were  read  out  of 
a Bible  considerably  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  the  hymn  was  recited  out  of  an  antique  “Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,”  printed  in  1714,  before  the  lyric  Watts  was  born. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Oakey,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  then  made 
a brief  address  of  welcome  to  all  those  who  had  gathered  together. 
He  spoke  of  the  tablets  above  alluded  to,  of  the  religious,  social,  his- 
toric, local,  and  antiquarian  nature  of  the  meeting,  which  was  in  some 
respects  unprecedented  on  this  island,  or  perhaps  in  America.  1 he 
past  and  present  were  represented  here.  On  the  tablets  were  the 
names  of  nineteen  ministers,  in  regular  succession;  but  there  were 
others  now  living  who  would  in  due  time  have  their  names  inscribed 
thereon. 

Discourse  of  the  Day 

Next  came  the  main  event  of  the  occasion,  a historic  and  anti- 
quarian discourse,  ( and  more  than  that)  from  Rev.  James  M.  McDon- 
ald, formerly  of  Jamaica,  now  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  The  general  theme 
of  the  discourse  was  announced  to  be  “the  relation  of  the  permanent 
to  the  transient,  or  the  gain  over  losses  in  history.”  The  text  was 
Ecclesiastes,  ist  and  4th: 

“One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh, 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever.” 

We  cannot  do  justice  to  this  beautiful  and  valuable  discourse,  but 
will  merely  transcribe  a few  portions,  perhaps  without  furnishing 
the  due  connection.  The  transient  nature  of  earthly  things  was  dwelt 
upon,  and  yet  human  institutions  maintain,  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
rule  of  inheritance.  Removed  as  we  are  from  old  Egypt,  Greece,  &c., 
we  find  engrafted  to-day  on  our  own  affairs  all  that  is  valuable  belong- 
ing to  them;  such  for  instance  as  the  family  institution.  Towns 
change,  but  the  substance  remains.  Progress  is  surely  made,  no 
matter  if  it  be  slow.  The  very  decay  of  the  past  contributes  to  our 
own  vigorous  life. 

A rapid  bird-eye  view  was  given  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
the  time  of  the  outset  of  this  Presbyterian  Church,  200  years  ago — 
with  little  thumb-nail  sketches  of  England,  Russia,  Holland,  France, 
Louis  XIV,  Cromwell,  the  Stuarts,  &c.  In  America,  religion  was  in 
embryo.  John  Eliot’s  Indian  testament  had  been  printed  here,  but  no 
English  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  yet  been  printed.  Jamaica  had 
been  settled  in  1656:  Hempstead  about  twelve  years  before.  The 
Dutch  Church  at  Brooklyn  existed.  (Query — Is  not  this,  now  the 
Joralemon  street  church,  really  the  oldest  society,  coming  down  in 
an  unbroken  line,  now  on  the  island?) 

At  the  first  establishment  of  Europeans  here,  they  found  a tribe,  or 
branch,  called  the  Yeniakah  Indians — from  whence  the  name  of  the 
town  was  afterwards  corrupted  to  its  present  form.  The  aborigines 
here  were  soon  subdued  by  Capt.  Underhill  and  others,  and  the  settle- 
ment increased  apace.  But  how  very  humble  the  appearance  of  it  in 
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that  day.  The  houses  were  one  story,  of  logs,  covered  with  thatch. 
In  imagination,  one  of  these  houses  was  entered  and  curiously  scanned. 
The  food  was  such  as  venison,  fish,  clams,  &c.  Bread  was  scarce.  For 
dinner,  Indian  pudding  was  a common  dish.  The  old  gun,  a Hint- 
lock,  stood  in  the  corner,  ready  for  killing  the  grim  wolf  or  wild  cat — 
or,  if  need  be,  the  prowling  savage.  The  costume  of  the  goodman 
and  goodwife  and  their  family  were  described — something  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  dress  of  to-day,  as  may  be  imagined.  The  man’s 
dress  was  composed  largely  of  leather  and  skins.  No  cotton,  and  no 
fine  broadcloth.  Everybody  went  armed. 

The  settlement  had  already  about  453  inhabitants.  They  were 
of  superior  stamp,  English,  Huguenots,  Scotch,  and  some  from  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  Imagine  a group  of  them  conversing  in  some 
one’s  house,  of  a summer  evening,  or  winter  night.  Some  had  been  in 
Cromwell’s  battles — others  in  the  great  movements  on  the  Continent. 
One  had  seen  the  execution  of  the  ill-starred  Charles  the  First.  Some 
had  seen  a witch  burnt — and  then  they  all  told  stories  of  witchcraft. 

Then  the  scene  of  a Sabbath  morning  was  curious  enough,  from 
our  modern  point  of  view.  Abraham  Smith  beats  the  drum  to  call 
the  people  together  for  the  meeting,  which  now,  (1693),  is  held  in 
quite  a handsome  stone  church.  The  solid  townsmen  arrive,  dressed 
in  small  clothes,  with  silver  buckles,  and  wearing  three  cornered  cocked 
hats,  some  with  ruffles  at  their  wrists  and  swords  at  their  sides.  Some 
of  the  women  are  in  brocade  with  hoop’d  petticoats.  Yet  there  was  no 
gaudiness  on  the  Sabbath — the  apparel  was  plain,  though  rich.  Still 
they  keep  on  arriving — and  all  this  while  “Abraham  Smith  beats  the 
drum.”  In  the  Church  as  the  exercises  commence,  an  hour  glass,  filled 
with  sand,  is  put  beside  the  preacher,  to  give  him  note  of  the  passing 
time.  The  attendance  of  the  people  and  their  families  is  compulsory. 

Daniel  Denton,  who  wrote  the  earliest  History  of  New  York, 
(published  in  London,  1670,  and  valued  by  American  Antiquarians,) 
was  the  town  clerk  of  Jamaica.  The  records  he  kept  of  the  town  still 
exist,  though  dimly  legible  in  parts.  During  the  seven  years  following 
1680,  there  were  27  marriages,  91  baptisms,  and  23  burials. 

The  discourse  then  glanced  at  the  causes  which  led  our  forefathers 
to  emigrate  here.  Considerable  space  was  given  to  the  local  outrage 
attempted,  from  1703  to  nearly  1730,  in  ousting  the  Presbyterians 
from  their  Church,  parsonage,  and  glebe  land,  by  the  party  of  the 
church  of  England,  led  on  by  Gov.  Cornbury.  It  ended,  however,  in 
the  resumption  of  their  rights  at  last  by  the  Presbyterian  Society. 
Jamaica,  it  was  claimed,  had  been  eminently  and  distinctly  Presby- 
terian from  the  beginning. 

The  celebrated  Whitfield  preached  here  in  1740,  and  again  in 
1764.  It  was  mentioned  that  one  of  the  last  converts  made  by  this 
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celebrated  religionist  died  in  1840,  an  aged  lady  of  95  years,  having 
been  a communicant  to  this  Church  for  the  75  preceding  years. 

And  now  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  how 
rapidly  have  its  doctrines  spread  and  grown  in  America.  I here  are 
now  8,000  churches,  5,500  ministers,  and  775,000  communicants — 
more  than  double  all  those  existing  in  the  entire  of  Great  Britain  and 
its  provinces.  The  church  property  in  this  country  is  valued  at  four- 
teen and  a half  million  dollars. 

The  discourse,  in  drawing  toward  a close  said  that  no  gulf  ever 
really  separates  one  generation  from  another.  The  speaker  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  life,  and  of  human  affairs — encouraging  all  to  hope 
through  the  present  crisis  of  the  nation. 

(We  have  not  been  able  at  all  to  do  justice  to  this  sermon.  It 
ought  to  be  printed  in  a volume,  for  permanent  preservation.) 

Wednesday’s  and  To-day’s  Proceedings 

There  was  a meeting  yesterday  at  the  Church,  of  the  clergymen, 
elders,  families,  visitors,  &c.  Reminiscences  were  given  by  Elder  Dr. 
Shelton,  who  has  been  an  officer  of  the  church  the  past  40  years.  Rev. 
Messrs.  Chase,  Higbie  and  Everett  spoke. 

Rev.  Dr.  Krebs  preached  a sermon  last  night;  but  our  space  for- 
bids us  to  make  a report  of  it. 

To-day,  the  celebration  continues,  with  formal  and  informal  pro- 
ceedings, of  an  appropriate  nature.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  arranged 
to  be  administered  this  afternoon.  The  Jamaica  Church  has  sent  out 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  ministers;  many  of  these  are  represented 
here.  Rev.  Mr.  Breed  represents  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Reeve  that  of  Long  Island.  The  family  list  of  those  present  at 
this  celebration  would  almost  make  a history  of  this  end  of  our  island. 

A Concluding  Remark 

Thus  have  closed,  or  rather  will  close  (for  they  are  yet  going  on 
while  we  publish  our  report),  these  most  interesting  exercises.  They 
are  really  worth  the  attention  of  the  Long  Island  public,  including 
our  good  people  of  Brooklyn;  and  from  points  irrespective  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  quarter  of  our  island.  They  expand  into 
larger  proportions.  They  seem  to  indicate  a sample  and  contribution 
of  the  foreground  so  needed  for  our  country’s  history — our  past.  For 
who  shall  say,  looking  back  over  this  island,  with  all  the  stirring, 
eventful,  most  romantic  and  rapidly  progressive  incidents  of  its  life, 
occupying  now  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  by-gone  time, 
but  that  the  needed  foreground  we  speak  of  will  soon  be  fully  sup- 
plied? And  what  are  we  about  this  day  but  making  the  grandest 
history?3 

3.  The  Brooklyn  “City  News,”  January  9,  1862. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE  OLD  EPISCOPAL  GRAVEYARD  IN 

FULTON  STREET! 


Progress  at  Work  in  Brooklyn — The  Ground  and  Around  It 
Thirty-three  Years  Since — Incident  of  the  Dead  of  the 
U.  S.  Steamer  Fulton  the  First — St.  Ann’s  and  Its  History 


Of  the  thousands  of  our  citizens  daily  hurrying  up  and  down 
Fulton  street,  these  days,  between  Tillary  and  Concord,  perhaps  some 
of  them  bestow  a flitting  glance  of  curiosity  at  the  deep  excavation  now 
being  proceeded  with,  on  the  premises  of  the  old,  and  once  so  well- 
known,  Episcopal  burying-ground  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  east  side  of  our 
city’s  great  thoroughfare;  yet  how  few  will  think  of  the  profound 
and  varied  associations  connected  with  that  old  spot,  or  realize  how 
many  and  close  the  ties  that  bind  it  to  a long  list  of  some  of  the  best 
known  names  and  families  of  our  city.  All  day  at  this  part  of  Fulton 
street,  the  living  thousands  are  the  thickest — always  hurrying  along. 
Once  in  a while  some  venerable  form  stops,  gazes  musingly  and  seri- 
ously at  the  laborers,  driving  their  heavy  wedges  into  the  frozen 
upper  crust  of  the  ground,  or  at  those  in  the  half-dug  cellar,  filling 
their  carts,  or  picking  away  with  their  pick-axes — and  then  he,  coo, 
goes  his  way,  perhaps  puzzled  at  the  strange  scene,  and  not  recogniz- 
ing its  former  looks  in  the  display  of  dirt-carts,  heaps  of  stones,  debris 
of  the  old  trees,  &c. 

Yet  these  premises,  soon  to  be  covered  with  lofty,  elegant,  and 
expensive  buildings,  for  stores  and  dwellings,  are  the  site  of  one  of 
the  oldest  of  Brooklyn’s  burial  places,  and  are  intimately  interwoven 
not  only  with  the  history  of  St.  Ann’s  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
society  the  grounds  belong — but,  through  the  burial  of  nearer  or 
remote  connexions,  with  most  of  the  descendants,  at  the  present  day, 
of  many  families  that  smack  of  our  own  soil.  That  load  of  brown 
and  yellow  ground  they  are  shoveling  in  and  carting  off  so  fast,  for 
all  the  worthless  dirt  it  looks  to  be,  has  curious  reference  to  many  of 
those  most  familiar  names  among  the  families  of  Brooklyn;  the  Sands, 
Nichols,  Prince,  Graham,  Radcliffe,  Furman,  Bache,  Thorne,  Cornell, 
Morton,  Waring,  Barbarin,  Duflield,  Pierrepont,  Carter,  Low,  San- 
ford, Clarke,  Fiske,  Van  Nostrand,  Doughty,  Leavitt,  Rushmore 
families  and  many  others. 

We  don’t  know  how  far  back  this  graveyard  dates  for  its  begin- 
ning, but  as  the  Society  to  which  it  belongs  is  nearly  a hundred  years 
old,  it  must  have  quite  an  age  of  itself.  The  writer  first  remembers 
it,  with  distinctness,  somewhere  about  thirty-three  or  four  years  ago, 
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(1828).  Fulton  street,  in  its  neighborhood,  was  then  possessed  of 
large  and  beautiful  trees.  The  houses  were,  many  of  them,  (espe- 
cially on  the  west  side)  large  mansions,  quite  a distance  back  from  the 
street,  with  ample  grounds  and  good  kitchen  gardens  around  them. 
There  were  only  seven  or  eight  houses  from  Orange  street  up  to 
Joralemon,  on  that  side.  In  one  of  them  lived  Rev.  Mr.  Mcllvaine, 
the  rector  of  the  church  to  which  the  old  burial  yard  belonged,  and 
whose  members,  at  death,  were  there  laid  away.  All  along  this  west 
side  of  Fulton  street,  stretched  a row  of  as  large  and  stately  elms  as 
could  be  found  in  America. 

Joseph  Sprague,  the  president  of  the  then  village  of  Brooklyn, 
lived  within  rifle-shot  of  these  grounds,  in  a wooden  building,  still 
standing,  on  the  east  side  of  Fulton  street,  below  the  grave  yard. 
Losee  Van  Nostrand,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  village,  a little  lower 
down  on  the  opposite  side;  James  S.  Clarke,  another  of  the  Trustees, 
not  far  from  opposite  the  grave  yard.  Of  course,  neither  Clarke,  nor 
Pineapple,  nor  Court,  nor  Pierrepont,  nor  Montague  streets  were  then 
cut  through.  Just  above  the  graveyard  was  a large,  double,  yellow 
house,  which  had  been  a noble  family  mansion,  but  had  been  given  up, 
and  then  became  a tavern,  (Dempsey’s)  and  afterwards  a convent. 
Commencing  at  this  part  of  Fulton  street,  within  stone’s  throw  of  the 
grave  yard,  and  running  east  for  many  rods,  was  one  of  the  largest 
of  Brooklyn  rope-walks,  owned  by  Norris  L.  Martin,  whom  any  of 
our  old  citizens  will  remember  well. 

Nor  are  these  old  premises,  (so  soon  to  be  span-new  with  brilliant 
brick  and  iron  fronts,  and  goods  of  latest  fashions  in  the  windows,  lit 
at  night  with  gas-light,  through  rows  of  patent  burners)  ; nor  is  this 
ground  without  reminiscences  of  thrilling  personal  interest.  One  of 
that  sort  at  least,  will  we  narrate,  as  coming  within  our  own  ken,  and 
which  can  be  verified  by  any  Brooklynite  of  that  period  and  locality. 
Here,  on  this  spot  towards  sun-down  of  a beautiful  day,  in  June,  long 
ago,  how  does  the  writer  of  this  article,  (then  a little  boy,  just  ten 
years  old,)  remember  to  have  seen  buried  some  of  the  victims  of  the 
blowing  up  of  the  United  States  steamer  Fulton  the  first.  We  climbed 
up  with  other  youngsters  on  the  fence,  and  saw  the  whole  procession 
and  funeral  service.  It  was  a solemn  scene.  The  downcast  faces,  the 
tears  of  many,  the  wailing  notes  of  the  music  that  came  like  living 
voices  of  lamentation — the  blue-dressed  sailors,  hand-in-hand — the 
army  and  navy  officers  in  their  uniforms  and  with  uncovered  heads — 
the  black  pall  draping  that  coffin  in  which  lay  the  mutilated  body — the 
procession,  so  slow — the  ministers,  the  sublime  service,  the  weeping 
group  around  the  grave — and,  to  end  all,  the  volley  that  was  fired 
in  military  fashion; — and  then  the  return  marching  off  to  a lively  air 
from  the  band — we  saw  the  whole.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1829. 
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The  Fulton  the  First  at  our  Navy  Yard  at  the  Wallabout,  was 
probably  the  earliest  steam  vessel-of-war  ever  built.  Her  cost  was 
enormous,  considering  her  size,  which  would  now  be  looked  upon  with 
derision.  She  was  constructed  under  the  eye  of  the  great  originator 
himself,  here  at  the  Brooklyn  Station.  Three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  bill.  A terrible  fate  befell  the  steamer! 
She  blew  up,  and  was  instantaneously  destroyed  at  her  moorings  off 
the  Navy  Yard,  where  she  had  been  a long  time  kept  as  a sort  of 
receiving-ship.  She  blew  up  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  June, 
1829.  The  most  authenticated  supposition,  or  rather  certainty,  is  that 
one  of  the  sailors,  moved  by  a spirit  of  revenge  for  being  wrongfully 
whipped,  fired  the  magazine,  and  deliberately  immolated  himself 
among  the  rest,  to  secure  the  death  of  the  tyrannical  officer  who  had 
had  him  flogged.  That  very  officer,  however,  escaped — having  put  off 
unknown  to  the  sailor,  and  just  landed  on  the  wharf  at  the  Navy  Yard 
as  the  Fulton  exploded.  Thirty-three  persons,  three  of  them  women, 
and  several  officers,  were  killed  by  this  catastrophe.  Some  of  the 
bodies  were  carried  to  their  friends  at  distant  places,  but  most  were 
buried  in  Brooklyn.  The  ones  we  saw  entombed  at  the  Episcopal 
burying-ground  were  some  of  the  officers. 

Such  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  incidents,  out  of  many,  which 
have  had  to  do  with  this  venerable  ground.  From  its  central  position 
it  has  probably  been  the  most  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  Brooklynites 
of  all  the  burial  places  of  the  city.  The  Episcopalians  have  been  quite 
numerous  in  Brooklyn,  dating  back  to  the  period,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  of  the  taking  possession  of  the  province  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  rule  of  English  governors. 

The  history  of  the  St.  Ann’s  Church  Society,  to  whom  this  old 
grave-yard  belonged,  is  itself  worthy  of  a brief  record,  before  con- 
cluding our  article.  The  Society,  as  such,  is  nearly  a hundred  years 
old,  although  it  did  not  assume  the  name  of  St.  Ann’s  till  about  sev- 
enty years  ago.  It  is  said  that  the  congregation  was  originally  formed 
here  in  Brooklyn,  about  the  year  1766,  although  there  are  no  official 
data  of  the  fact.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  likely  that  for  a while, 
at  first,  the  meetings  were  informal.  From  1778  there  are  more 
regular  accounts;  in  that  year  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sayre  commenced  his 
duly  commissioned  pastorate  over  the  Society.  In  1784,  the  Rev. 
George  Wright  was  the  pastor.  This  was  just  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  preached  every  Sunday  in  a private  house 
sufficiently  roomy,  at  the  corner  of  Old  Ferry  (now  Fulton)  and 
Front  streets. 

This  place  being  soon  after  torn  down,  the  preaching  was  trans- 
ferred to  an  old  and  roomier  edifice,  that  had  been  used  by  the 
British  for  soldiers’  barracks,  during  their  long  occupancy  of  Brook- 
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lyn,  through  the  war.  This  edifice  stood  at  the  corner  of  Midagh 
and  Fulton  street. 

Pretty  soon,  however,  the  congregation  growing  a little  stronger, 
they  purchased  a regular  church  building,  (on  a small  scale,)  that 
had  been  erected  for  another  society;  and  to  that  house  removing, 
it  was  regularly  consecrated  with  Episcopalian  ceremonies,  by  the 
Bishop.  This  must  have  been  about  1785  or  ’6.  About  this  period 
an  act  of  incorporation  was  procured  for  the  society,  from  the  State 
Legislature.  The  church  now  assumed  an  established  and  definite 
form.  It  had  seven  trustees,  and  could  legally  transact  business,  pur- 
chase and  sell,  &c. 

During  the  few  following  years  the  society  still  prospered.  The 
grounds  it  now  stands  on  were  donated  to  it  by  the  Sands  family, 
especially  Joshua  Sands.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Sands,  also  befriended 
it  powerfully  and  steadily.  So  that,  in  compliment  to  her,  the  society, 
in  1793,  regularly  assumed  the  name  of  “St.  Ann’s.”  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  title  of  this  well  known  society. 

On  the  present  grounds,  donated  as  above  mentioned,  a thick- 
walled  stone  edifice  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Like  many  other  of  the  buildings  of  those  times,  it  was  put 
up,  as  if  for  all  time.  It  was  consecrated  in  May,  1805 — and  at  the 
same  period  thirty-five  persons  received  confirmation  in  it  from  Bishop 
Moore. 

Unfortunately,  this  heavy  stone  building  received  a bad  shock  and 
partial  breakage  of  its  walls,  from  the  explosion  (in  1808)  of  a large 
powder  mill,  in  what  is  now  Jay  street.  The  church,  being  repaired, 
still  continued  to  be  used,  however,  for  nearly  twenty  following  years. 

In  1824,  the  present  St.  Ann’s  Church  edifice  was  commenced, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  finished  and  consecrated.  The  writer 
does  not  recollect  the  old  stone  edifice,  but  knows  its  appearance,  from 
a picture,  an  oil  painting,  carefully  and  handsomely  made  of  it  by  Mrs. 
Spooner,  widow  of  former  Alden  Spooner,  just  before  the  work  of 
its  demolition  commenced.  It  was  evidently  quite  a picturesque  old 
pile,  covered  with  creeping  vines,  and  surrounded  by  shrubbery  and 
trees.  Of  the  succession  of  rectors  then  and  since,  we  have  only  space 
to  mention  Rev.  Henry  James  Feltus,  from  1807  to  1814;  Rev.  John 
P.  K.  Henshaw,  1814  to  1817;  Rev.  Hugh  Smith,  1817  to  1819;  Rev. 
Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  1819  to  1827;  and  Rev.  Chas.  P.  Mcllvaine, 
1827  to  1833.  We  remember  Mr.  Mcllvaine  and  his  wife  very  well. 
He  was  a good  man,  and  the  wife  is  affectionately  remembered  in 
Brooklyn,  as  that  rare  character,  a genuine  Christian  lady.  Since 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Mcllvaine,  as  Bishop  of  Ohio,  nothing  worthy 
of  favorable  mention  seems  to  have  occurred. 
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The  position  of- the  old  grave-yard  in  the  most  thronged  part  of 
Fulton  street,  has  of  course  made  it  unfit  for  a graveyard,  and  it  is 
now  quite  a long  time  since  any  burial  has  taken  place  there.  Some 
three  years  since  it  was  resolved  to  disinter  the  remains  from  the  old 
graves  there,  and  remove  them  to  some  of  the  various  cemeteries 
around  Brooklyn.  Our  citizens  will  remember  the  high  board  fence 
that  shielded  the  ground  from  the  street  all  last  summer.  Behind  this 
fence  the  work  of  removal  proceeded,  and  when  the  fence  was  taken 
down,  lo  ! the  place  was  bare  of  its  graves,  monuments,  shrubbery, 
mounds,  &c. 

The  past  week,  the  laborers  have  had  it  all  to  themselves — often 
working  away  long  after  dark.  The  cellar  yawns  deeper  and  wider 
every  day — the  architect  is  flitting  around  with  a stout  roll  of  paper 
in  his  hand — the  materials  will  soon  arrive  and  be  dumped  on  the 
ground;  and  before  another  winter  is  upon  us,  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
instead  of  having  that  old  memento  of  the  graves  of  its  founders  and 
ancestors,  with  all  its  clustering  associations  to  point  to  and  gaze  upon, 
and  become  pensive  over,  will  be  the  thrifty  owner  of  a row  of  valu- 
able dry-goods  and  jewelry  stores,  which,  (not  withstanding  our 
Brooklyn  tax  rates  these  years)  will  be  paying  the  vestrymen  a noble 
return  per  cent.4 

4.  The  Brooklyn  “City  News,”  January  28,  1862. 
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Evolution  of  the  American  Tropics 

By  Earle  V.  Weller,  A.  M.,  Author 

(Two  thousand  miles  out  in  the  Pacific  lies  a group  of  islands  that 
constitutes  the  island  unit  of  the  American  Nation.  As  famous  as  any 
section  of  the  world  today , the  background  of  its  history  remains 
swathed  in  mystery  to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans — though  that 
history  goes  back  into  legend-times  traceable  2,000  years.) 

IFTING  from  depths  of  three  miles,  gigantic  mountains  of 
the  mid-Pacific  pierce  tropic  waters  and  tower  almost 
another  three  miles  into  the  air.  They,  and  their  lesser 
neighbors  to  the  northwest,  constitute  the  island  archi- 
pelago known  today  as  Hawaii — the  American  tropics. 

Geologically,  their  history  is  one  of  birth  by  fire.  They  are  the 
upthrust  of  ancient  and  modern  volcanoes,  evidences  of  which  are 
seen  on  almost  every  island  over  the  1,400-mile  stretch  of  the  group. 
They  account  for  more  than  a score  of  islands  and  islets,  eight  of 
major  importance,  and  four  of  those  eight  familiar  to  thousands  of 
travelers  who  remember  them  chiefly  as  the  “Paradise  of  the  Pacific.” 

Consecutively  fire-swept  with  streams  of  boiling  lava,  since  the 
advent  of  man  they  have  largely  been  covered  with  dense  jungle  ver- 
dure that  in  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years  since  their  dis- 
covery has  been  pushed  back  farther  and  farther  to  make  room  for 
growing  cities  and  agricultural  industries. 

Hawaii’s  first  civilization  was  apparently  Polynesian.  If  any 
civilization  preceded  the  Polynesian  in  those  islands,  no  evidence  of 
it  remains.  So  the  history  of  Hawaii’s  peoples  opens  with  the  arrival 
of  hardy  canoemen  from  the  South  Seas,  probably  about  the  fifth 
century.  Their  history,  however,  can  be  learned  only  by  examining  a 
mass  of  legends,  relics  of  a stone  age  culture,  and  the  customs  and 
language  of  Polynesia. 

This  study  points  to  Southern  Asia  as  the  homeland  of  the  Poly- 
nesians. Their  traditions  tell  of  a gradual  exodus  under  pressure  of 
hostile  neighbors.  Waves  of  migration  sought  a haven  in  the  Malay 
archipelago,  but  further  conflict  drove  them  off  into  the  scattered 
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islands  of  the  Pacific.  In  canoes,  guided  by  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
they  roamed  thousands  of  miles  of  sea  to  find  new  homes  for 
themselves. 

A signpost  down  the  trail  of  their  wanderings  is  the  name  Hawaii 
bears  today.  Through  the  South  Seas  it  varies  from  “Hawaiki”  in 
the  Society  Islands  to  “Savaii”  in  Samoa.  Probably  it  is  the  name  of 
their  ancestral  homeland  in  Asia.  The  name  was  once  applied  to 
Raiatea  in  the  Society  Islands  and  that  may  have  been  the  starting 
point  of  secondary  migrations  including  the  Hawaiian. 

Primitive  Polynesian  civilization  recognized  the  importance  of 
education.  The  youth  were  trained  in  fishing,  sailing  and  farming, 
as  wood  carvers  and  as  house  builders.  The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand 
had  separate  schools  for  the  various  trades.  The  boy  who  was  to  be 
a leader  in  the  tribe  was  given  instruction  in  astronomy  and  naviga- 
tion. He  learned  the  names  of  the  stars  and  the  manner  of  charting 
a course  across  the  sea.  He  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  Pacific  and  the  world  as  it  was  known  to  the  Polynesians. 
He  was  required  to  know  the  laws  of  the  tribe,  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  religion  and  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases. 
Tradition,  as  expressed  in  the  ballads  and  chants,  was  instilled  into 
him  so  that  he  could  discourse  among  his  fellows. 

In  this  primitive  civilization  nature  played  a prominent  place  and 
in  the  education  of  youth  a knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  was 
important.  The  habits  of  the  fish,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  blossoming 
of  the  trees,  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  clouds  ....  all  had  their 
meaning  and  interpretation. 

The  religion  was  based  on  animism  and  all  things  were  thought  to 
possess  the  power  of  thought  and  to  have  a definite  relation  to  human 
behavior.  In  the  Maori  language  the  heavens  were  personified  as 
“Rangi,”  a presiding  spirit  of  human  form,  and  the  “Taa-roa”  of 
Tahiti  was  the  creator  of  all.  Within  all  things  was  “mana,”  the 
spirit  or  individuality,  and  rocks,  stones,  stars  and  human  beings  all 
possessed  this  quality.  All  animate  and  inanimate  objects  were 
thought  to  be  descendants  of  the  Sky  Father  and  the  Earth  Mother. 

The  chief  was  the  head  of  church  and  state  and  the  regimentation 
of  the  people  was  achieved  by  a system  of  “tapu”  or  “kapu”  which 
had  its  authority  in  the  chief.  A “kapu”  might  be  decreed  to  respect 
to  a custom  or  rite  or  it  might  be  concerned  with  a locale.  When 
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Cook  visited  the  islands  he  was  annoyed  by  a sudden  “kapu”  on  the 
harbor  which  prevented  the  natives  from  bringing  fresh  vegetables  to 
the  ships.  Upon  the  women  fell  the  most  severe  of  the  “kapu” 
decrees.  They  were  forbidden  to  break  bread  with  their  men-folk 
and  certain  foods  were  kept  from  them.  Immediately  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries  in  1820,  the  “kapus”  were  abolished  and 
this  action  by  the  king  removed  a restriction  which  would  have  made 
progress  under  the  new  civilization  difficult. 

As  has  been  related  above,  first  arrivals  at  Hawaii  are  supposed 
to  have  reached  the  islands  about  500  A.  D.  These  were  reinforced 
by  other  expeditions  in  the  twelfth  century.  Tradition  records  the 
voyage  of  Paao  early  in  the  twelfth  century  with  thirty-eight  persons, 
including  a sailing  master,  navigator  and  astronomer  and  a store  of 
provisions.  Spanish  and  Dutch  explorers  may  have  touched  at  Hawaii 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  remained  for  Captain  James  Cook  to 
bring  Hawaii  to  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Captain  Cook  was  sent  into  the  Pacific  first  with  an  expedition  to 
Tahiti  to  make  astronomical  observations  in  connection  with  the 
transit  of  Venus.  On  a later  expedition  he  was  ordered  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  a northwest  passage  between  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic.  It  was  in  the  search  for  this  strait  that  the  islands  of  Oahu 
and  Kauai  were  sighted  on  January  18,  1778,  and  the  British  ships 
came  to  anchor  to  barter  with  the  natives.  Captain  Cook  records  the 
incident  in  his  diary  and  describes  the  arrival  of  the  canoes: 

They  had  from  three  to  six  men  each;  and,  on  their  approach,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  they  spoke  the  language  of 
Otaheite  and  of  the  other  islands  we  had  lately  visited.  It  required 
but  little  address  to  get  them  to  come  alongside;  but  no  entreaties 
could  prevail  upon  any  of  them  to  come  on  board.  I tied  some  brass 
medals  to  a rope  and  gave  them  to  those  in  one  of  the  canoes,  who,  in 
return,  tied  some  small  mackerel  to  the  rope,  as  an  equivalent.  This 
was  repeated;  and  some  small  nails,  or  bits  of  iron,  which  they  valued 
more  than  any  other  article,  were  given  them.  For  these  they 
exchanged  more  fish  and  a sweet  potato,  a sure  sign  that  they  had 
some  notion  of  bartering,  or,  at  least,  of  returning  one  present  for 
another. 

The  Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  God  Lono  and  were 
amazed  at  the  size  of  the  ship  and  the  iron  which  it  carried.  Here  is 
their  version  of  the  encounter : 
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It  is  at  Waimea,  on  Kauai,  that  Lono  first  arrived He 

arrived  in  the  night  at  Waimea,  and  when  daylight  came  the  natives 
ashore  perceived  this  wonderful  thing  that  had  arrived,  and  they 
express  their  astonishment  with  great  exclamations.  One  said  to 
another,  uWhat  is  that  great  thing  with  branches?”  Others  said, 
“It  is  a forest  that  has  slid  down  into  the  sea,”  and  the  gabble  and 
noise  was  great.  Then  the  chiefs  ordered  some  natives  to  go  in  a 
canoe  and  observe  and  examine  well  that  wonderful  thing.  They 
went,  and  when  they  came  to  the  ship  they  saw  the  iron  that  was 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  ship,  and  they  were  greatly  rejoiced  at 
the  quantity  of  iron. 

Captain  Cook  named  the  islands  after  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  his 
friend  and  patron,  and  sailed  away  to  continue  his  search  for  the 
northwest  passage.  When  winter  came  on,  however,  he  decided  to 
return  to  the  islands  and  the  ships  halted  off  the  coast  of  Maui.  It 
was  while  at  anchor  there  that  Cook  was  visited  by  Kalaniopuu,  King 
of  Hawaii,  and  his  warriors  among  whom  was  Kamehameha,  later 
to  become  the  hero-chief  of  all  the  islands.  Of  him,  Captain  Cook 
wrote  that  he  had  the  “most  savage  face  I ever  beheld.” 

Captain  Cook  remained  in  Hawaiian  waters  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  in  January,  1779,  brought  his  ships  to  Kealakekua  Bay  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  “Big  Island.”  Cook  exchanged  ceremonial 
calls  with  the  leaders  of  the  people,  but  annoying  situations  arose 
because  of  the  violation  of  “kapus”  by  the  British  sailors  and  the 
pilfering  of  bits  of  iron  by  the  natives.  Matters  reached  a crisis  with 
the  theft  of  one  of  the  lifeboats  and  Cook  decided  to  seize  the  king  as 
a hostage.  In  the  altercation  that  ensued,  Cook  fell  and  was  killed, 
with  one  of  the  iron  daggers  he  had  bestowed  on  the  natives.  Peace 
was  finally  established  and  the  British  ships  sailed  away  amid  the 
“alohas”  of  the  natives  and  “every  expression  of  friendliness  and 
good  will.” 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook’s  visit  to  Hawaii  the  islands  were 
divided  into  four  separate  kingdoms.  Kamehameha,  called  later 
“The  Napoleon  of  the  Pacific,”  was  only  a petty  chieftain  among  the 
followers  of  the  King  of  Hawaii.  He  was  probably  about  thirty  when 
he  accompanied  his  leader  on  board  the  British  ships,  but  the  succeed- 
ing years  brought  him  into  prominence.  Fearless  and  determined,  he 
set  out  to  bring  all  the  islands  under  his  dominance  and  realized  his 
ambition  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
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Kamehameha  recognized  the  value  of  Hawaii’s  commerce  with 
the  outside  world  and  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of  visiting  captains 
and  explorers.  George  Vancouver,  who  had  visited  the  islands  with 
Cook,  came  back  in  1792  and  again  the  following  year.  He  reported 
the  King  as  a changed  man  and  “was  agreeably  surprised  in  finding 
that  his  riper  years  had  softened  that  stern  ferocity  which  his  younger 
days  had  exhibited,  and  had  changed  his  general  deportment  to  an 
address  characteristic  of  an  open,  cheerful,  and  sensible  mind,  com- 
bined with  great  generosity  and  goodness  of  disposition.” 

Kamehameha  died  in  1819  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Liho- 
liho.  The  new  King’s  first  important  act  was  the  elimination  of  the 
“kapus.”  It  resulted  in  a revolt  led  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  but  the 
uprising  was  speedily  ended  and  the  people  were  satisfied  that  the  old 
gods  were  powerless  and  false. 

It  was  at  this  opportune  period  that  the  New  England  mission 
arrived.  A young  Hawaiian  had  been  carried  away  on  a trading 
vessel  to  the  United  States  and  lived  at  New  Haven.  One  day  he 
was  found  weeping  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  told  the  students  that  he  wept  because  of  his  ignorance. 
They  offered  to  teach  him  and  the  youth,  known  as  Obookiah,  became 
a Christian  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  Widespread  interest  developed  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  Mission  was  organized  with  the  aim  of  sending 
preachers  and  teachers  to  Hawaii. 

The  seventeen  members  of  this  mission  sailed  from  Boston  on 
October  15,  1819,  on  the  brig  “Thaddeus.”  The  voyage  required  five 
months  and  the  islands  were  sighted  on  March  30,  1820. 

The  missionaries  were  welcomed  not  only  by  the  natives  but  by  the 
King  and  the  chiefs.  Interpreters  were  provided,  a printing  press  was 
set  up,  schools  were  established  and  the  Americanization  of  the  islands 
began.  Since  there  was  no  written  language,  the  first  task  of  the 
missionaries  was  to  set  down  the  speech  sounds  in  English  characters, 
then  to  print  textbooks  and  tracts  from  which  the  natives  could  be 
taught  to  read  and  write.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  a 
hundred  pupils  in  the  schools  including  the  King  and  many  of  the 
chiefs.  It  was  not  until  1839  that  the  Bible  had  been  translated  and 
printed  in  the  Hawaiian  language. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Hawaii  visited  England  in  the  spring  of 
1824  and  contracted  measles,  to  which  they  succumbed.  The  bodies 
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of  the  royal  pair  were  brought  back  with  much  pomp  on  an  English 
frigate  commanded  by  the  cousin  of  Lord  Byron,  the  poet.  The 
grandson  of  Kamehameha  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Kamehameha  III. 

From  the  accession  of  Kamehameha  III  until  the  overthrow  of 
the  monarchy  in  1893,  the  story  of  Hawaii  is  one  of  transition,  a 
continuous  change  from  autocratic  to  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment, a gradual  development  of  constitutional  rights  and  privileges 
and  a readjustment  of  the  old  order  of  affairs  to  a scheme  more  in 
accord  with  modern  ideas  and  ideals. 

The  abdication  of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  last  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
islands,  was  the  natural  result  of  her  opposition  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  the  will  of  the  majority.  A provisional  government  was 
set  up  with  Sanford  B.  Dole  at  its  head  and  a movement  was  begun 
to  secure  annexation  to  the  United  States.  By  joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  Hawaii  became  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States  in 
1898  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  established  under  the  Organic 
Act  which  went  into  effect  on  April  30,  1900. 

Industrial  development  on  a big  scale  followed  the  new  status  of 
the  islands.  Sugar  production  in  1895  reached  150,000  tons.  Four 
times  that  amount  was  produced  in  1915  and  the  production  of  1934 
was  952,187  tons.  Scientific  agriculture,  employing  all  the  facilities 
of  modern  research,  has  been  instrumental  in  Hawaii’s  great  progress 
within  the  last  decades.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters’  Association 
was  organized  in  1895  and  formed  an  experimental  station  which  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  island  agriculture.  Its  work  in  the  test- 
ing of  soils,  in  irrigation,  in  fertilizing  of  the  earth,  and  in  battling 
insects  and  diseases  which  destroy  crops  has  proved  of  importance  not 
only  to  agriculturists  of  the  islands  but  to  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Hawaii’s  second  largest  product  is  the  pineapple  and  this  industry, 
likewise,  has  shown  a remarkable  growth  since  annexation.  In  1899 
the  pineapple  crop  was  worth  less  than  $15,000.  The  pineapple  pack 
of  1934  was  valued  at  $34,156,106. 

Expansion  of  trade,  scientific  research  applied  to  agriculture,  effi- 
cient government  and  good  schools  have  brought  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  a remarkable  development.  Through  education  racial  dif- 
ferences are  rapidly  vanishing  and  the  island  peoples  are  thoroughly 
American  in  thought  and  feeling. 
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Widest  Printing  House 

WEST  OF  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 
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OLDEST  AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKIES 
One  of  America’s  most  interesting  historical  buildings  is  the  oldest  printing  house  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  located  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Textbooks  written  by  early  American 
missionaries  from  New  England  were  printed  in  the  structure. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Press  Bureau) 
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Hawaii  has  become  an  increasingly  important  market  for  mainland 
goods.  Island  purchases  from  continental  United  States  amounted 
to  $70,903,689  in  1934.  The  population  in  1900  was  154,001.  This 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  thirty  years  and  the  estimated  total 
in  1934  was  378,948,  of  which  141,976  were  residents  of  Honolulu, 
the  capital  city. 

The  beauty  and  charm  of  the  islands  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  native  shrubs  and  the  introduction  of 
new  plants  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Paved  highways  lead  to 
scenic  points  about  the  islands.  National  parks  have  been  established 
to  protect  the  wonder  areas  of  the  volcanoes.  Modern  hotels  offer 
comfortable  accommodations  for  the  thousands  of  visitors.  Pos- 
sessed of  a climate,  temperate  and  mild,  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation,  the  charm  of  the  South  Seas,  the  islands  lure  travelers 
from  all  points  of  the  compass.  Their  modern  improvements  have 
in  no  way  detracted  from  the  enchantment  of  the  early  days.  They 
are  still,  as  Mark  Twain  wrote,  “The  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that 
lie  anchored  in  any  ocean.” 
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With  Axe  and  Musket  at  Plymouth 

By  Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D., 

Counsellor  General  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants and  Dean  of  the  Suffolk  Law  School, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

CHAPTER  XXXI— (Continued) 

Myles  Standish  Arrests  Thomas  Morton 

OVERNOR  BRADFORD,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  a 
straightforward  story  of  how  he  immediately  dispatched 
Captain  Standish  “and  some  other  aide  with  him  to  take 

Morton  by  force But  they  found  him  to  stand 

stifly  in  his  defence,  having  made  fast  his  dors,  armed  his  consorts,  set 
diverse  dishes  of  powder  & bullets  ready  on  ye  table.”133 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  account  agreed  with  Morton’s  own 
story  of  his  preparation,  except  that  Morton  pictures  himself  as  one 
beleaguered  mortal  against  nine  besiegers.  Morton  blames  his  assist- 
ant for  becoming  intoxicated.  Bradford  declares  that  Morton’s  entire 
party  were  the  worse  for  drink  for  he  says:  “If  they  had  not  been 

overarmed  with  drinke  more  hurt  might  have  been  done.  They  sum- 
maned him  to  yeeld,  but  he  kept  his  house,  and  they  could  gett  nothing 
but  scofes  & scorns  from  him;  but  at  length,  fearing  they  would  do 
some  violence  to  ye  house,  he  and  some  of  his  crue  came  out,  but  not 
to  yeeld,  but  to  shoote;  but  they  were  so  steeld  with  drinke  as  their 
peeces  were  to  heavie  for  them.”134 

Morton  pictures  the  Standish  forces  as  approaching  his  house  in 
solid  formation,  thus  affording  a target  for  his  men,  but  declares  that 
he  forebore  to  shoot.  He  states  that  a parley  was  held  and  that  he 


133.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  291. 

134.  Morton:  “New  England  Canaan,”  p.  143. 
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agreed  to  surrender  if  he  could  march  forth  with  the  honors  of  war, 
retaining  his  own  weapons. 

Bradford  declares,  as  we  have  already  noted,  that  Morton  and 
his  men  came  out  to  fight  but  were  so  intoxicated  that  they  could  not 
manage  the  heavy  muskets.  He  states  that  Morton  attempted  to 
shoot  Captain  Standish,  but  that  Standish  rushed  upon  him,  pushed 
his  gun  aside  and  arrested  him.  The  gun  was  later  found  to  be  loaded 
half  its  length  with  powder  and  shot — eloquent  testimony  to  Mor- 
ton’s intoxicated  condition. 

Morton  declares  that  the  Standish  party  “fell  upon  him  as  though 
they  would  have  eaten  him;  some  of  them  so  violent  that  they  would 
have  a slice  with  scabbert,  and  all  for  haste;  until  an  old  souldier,  (of 
the  Queenes,  as  the  Proverb  is)  that  was  there  by  accident,  clapped 
his  gunne  under  the  weapons,  and  sharply  rebuked  these  worthies  for 
their  unworthy  practices.” 

Thus,  according  to  Morton,  the  miraculous  appearance  of  this 
noble  old  soldier  prevented  the  Standish  soldiers  from  committing  an 
act  of  cannibalism! 

In  all  the  history  of  early  New  England,  as  we  have  previously 
pointed  out,  there  are  few  controversies  in  which  people  have  so  vio- 
lently taken  sides  as  in  this  matter  of  Thomas  Morton,  of  Merry 
Mount,  and  the  other  planters  of  New  England.  Some  have  pro- 
fessed to  see  in  this  colorful,  swashbuckling  seller  of  firearms  to  the 
Indians,  a noble  exemplar  of  liberty  whose  offense  was  trivial  at  most. 

The  universal  fear  felt  by  the  colonists  at  that  time  of  putting 
firearms  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  above  all  the  frightful 
results  that  eventually  came  of  the  practice,  should  convince  thought- 
ful people  that  Morton  received  no  more  than  his  just  deserts.  We 
may  even  feel  some  surprise  that  he  got  off  as  lightly  as  he  did.  Mor- 
ton, in  fact,  states  that  “Captain  Shrimp”  was  greatly  enraged  when 
he  found  that  the  prisoner  was  not  to  be  executed.  Knowing  Stan- 
dish as  we  do,  we  may  accept  that  statement  of  Morton’s  as  probably 
true. 

Morton  was  taken  to  Plymouth,  as  before  indicated.  While 
Standish  and  some  others  apparently  favored  severe  punishment,  and 
perhaps  immediate  execution,  Governor  Bradford  insisted  that  Mor- 
ton be  sent  to  England  for  trial  and  punishment.  It  was  accordingly 
decided  to  send  the  prisoner,  in  charge  of  John  Oldham,  to  the  Isles 
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of  Shoals  to  be  conveyed  to  England  by  the  first  fishing  vessel  that 
returned  thither.135 

After  a delay  of  nearly  a month  Oldham  and  his  prisoner  embarked 
for  England.  To  the  chagrin  of  the  captor  he  soon  found  that  Mor- 
ton’s interpretation  of  law  was  apparently  correct  and  that  no  court 
except  perhaps  the  king’s  council  could  punish  the  culprit.  Oldham 
discovered,  moreover,  that  the  new  king,  Charles  I,  had  weightier 
matters  on  hand.  His  own  crown  was  in  danger.  Morton  made 
friends  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges — with  important  consequences, 
for  Gorges  was  in  conflict  with  the  aims  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  then  in  process  of  formation. 

The  Plymouth  Colonists  were  soon  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  Morton’s  followers.  The  vanguard  of  the  Puritan 
migration  had  landed  at  Salem.  Roger  Conant  and  his  handful  of 
colonists  now  became  swallowed  up  in  a great  company  of  settlers, 
who  had  brought  with  them  a Governor,  John  Endicott,  who  imme- 
diately entered  upon  his  duties  with  zeal  and  decision.  His  new 
dominions  included  Merry  Mount. 

Across  the  bay  came  the  new  Governor  to  the  scene  of  unseemly 
revelry.  It  is  said  that  with  his  own  hands  he  hewed  down  the  May- 
pole.  After  warning  Morton’s  retainers  to  mend  their  ways,  he 

135-  Governor  Bradford  sent  a letter  (see  “Letter  Book”,  pp.  43-44)  to  Sir  Ferdinand 
Gorges  on  June  9,  1628,  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  John  Oldham.  The  follow- 
ing quotations  are  illuminating  (the  spelling  being  modernized)  : 

“We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  being  some  of  every  plantation  in  the  land 
deputed  for  the  rest,  do  humbly  crave  your  worships  help  and  best  assistance,  in  the 
speedy  (if  not  too  late)  redress  of  our  almost  desperate  state  and  condition  in  this  place, 
expecting  daily  to  be  overrun  and  spoiled  by  the  savages,  who  are  already  abundantly 
furnished  with  pieces,  powder  and  shot,  swords,  rapiers,  and  javelins;  all  which  arms 
and  munition  is  this  year  plentifully  and  publicly  sold  unto  them,  by  our  own  countrymen; 
who  under  pretense  of  fishing,  come  a trading  amongst  them;  yea,  one  of  them  (as  your 
worships  may  further  understand  by  our  particular  informations)  hath  for  his  part  sold 
twenty  or  twenty-one  pieces,  and  one  hundred  weight  of  powder,  by  which  you  may 
conceive  of  the  rest;  for  we  hear  the  savages  have  above  sixty  pieces  amongst  them, 

besides  other  arms Mr.  Thomas  Morton  is  one,  being  of  late  a dweller  in  the 

Massachusetts  bay,  and  the  head  of  a turbulent  and  seditious  crew,  which  he  had  gathered 
unto  him,  who,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  us,  hath  set  up  the  like  practice  in  these  parts, 
and  hath  sold  sundry  pieces  to  the  natives,  who  can  use  them  with  great  dexterity, 
excelling  our  English  therein,  and  have  been  vaunting  them  at  Sowams,  Narragansett 
and  many  other  places,  so  as  they  are  spread  both  north  and  south,  all  the  land  over,  to 
the  great  peril  of  all  our  lives:  In  the  beginning  of  this  mischief  we  sought  friendly  to 
dissuade  him  from  it;  but  he  scorned  us  therein  and  prosecuted  it  the  more;  so  as  we 
were  constrained  for  the  safety  of  ourselves,  our  wives  and  innocent  children,  to  appre- 
hend him  by  force  (though  with  some  peril)  and  now  have  sent  him  to  the  council  of 
New  England  to  receive  according  to  his  demerits,  and  be  disposed  of  as  their  Honors 
shall  think  fit,  for  the  preventing  of  further  mischief,  the  safety  of  our  lives,  and  the 
terror  of  all  other  delinquents  in  the  same  kind.” 
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departed  from  the  place.  But  Merry  Mount  and  its  master  were 
destined  to  cause  even  further  turmoil  in  New  England. 

John  Endicott  had  been  in  Salem  but  a few  weeks  when  the  colo- 
nists under  his  charge  experienced  the  same  devastating  malady  that 
had  afflicted  the  Plymouth  Colonists  in  their  first  winter.  An  epi- 
demic, unexpected  and  baffling,  laid  hold  upon  various  members  of 
the  company.  When  deaths  began  to  be  recorded  in  Salem  the  dis- 
tracted Governor  bethought  him  of  the  experience  of  the  older 
colony. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1628  a boat  arrived  in  Plymouth  Har- 
bor. Captain  Standish  had  no  sooner  greeted  the  occupants  of  the 
boat  than  he  made  haste  to  conduct  the  leader  of  the  party  to  Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s  door.  The  Governor  himself  answered  the  summons. 

“Ill  tidings,  Master  Bradford,”  exclaimed  Captain  Standish 
excitedly.  “A  messenger  from  our  new  neighbors  at  Naumkeag. 
Ship  fever  has  broken  out  among  them  and  their  Governor  has  sent 
to  us  for  Dr.  Fuller.” 

Whereupon  Governor  Bradford  expressed  his  deep  concern  and 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  messenger  a letter.  It  was  a message 
from  John  Endicott  depicting  in  vivid  language  the  desperate  plight 
of  his  people.  What  touched  Governor  Bradford  most  deeply  was 
the  fact  that  Endicott’s  own  wife  was  then  desperately  ill.  “Send,  I 
pray  you,”  he  wrote,  “your  good  physician  who  is  experienced  in  such 
matters  that  he  may  aid  us  in  this  our  time  of  need.  We  be  God’s 
people,  servants  of  the  same  Master,  and  surely  it  is  His  Will  that 
we  help  one  another  in  this  new  land.” 

“Captain  Standish,”  exclaimed  Governor  Bradford,  after  he  had 
paced  up  and  down  his  study  several  times,  the  letter  clutched  in  his 
hand,  “go  you  and  summon  Dr.  Fuller.  This  is  surely  a call  that 
we  cannot  deny.” 

To  spare  their  physician  was  no  light  matter,  yet  to  Governor 
Bradford  this  was  a call  of  duty.  If  the  worthy  doctor  should  be 
willing  to  go  he  must  be  sent  thither  without  delay.  But  no  urgings 
were  needful  in  this  case.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  for  some  weeks 
Plymouth  Colony  was  bereft  of  one  of  its  most  valued  citizens,  for 
not  until  the  epidemic,  with  its  inevitable  toll  of  life,  had  been  checked, 
did  the  conscientious  physician  return  to  Plymouth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 
Embarrassing  Complications 

In  the  midst  of  the  pious  indignation  at  Plymouth  caused  by  Mor- 
ton’s licentious  conduct  at  Merry  Mount,  Captain  Myles  Standish 
came  one  day  to  Governor  Bradford  with  a shocking  bit  of  news. 
The  captain,  charged  as  he  was  with  the  policing  of  the  colony,  had 
discovered  evidence  of  immorality  in  Plymouth  itself. 

“ ’Tis  well  we  take  action  against  that  scoundrel  Morton,”  declared 
the  captain  hotly,  “but  what  shall  we  do  when  like  wickedness  rears 
its  head  in  our  own  plantation?” 

William  Bradford  went  pale  at  the  suggestion.  “Speak  up,  Cap- 
tain Standish.  What  man  amongst  us  has  dared  trangress  in  any 
such  manner?” 

“ ’Tis  Master  Fells,  of  the  ‘Sparrowhawk.’  ” 

“Master  Fells,  you  say.  What  has  he  done  and  what  evidence 
have  you  against  him?” 

“Evidence  enough,  I warrant  you.  There  is  a comely  maid-servant 
who  keeps  his  house — a pretty  wench  and  wanton  if  reports  be  true.” 

“I  know  the  lass,”  replied  the  Governor.  “She  is  skillful  in  the 
dressing  of  meats  and  the  baking  of  breads.  But  she  has  ever 
appeared  in  my  eyes  a most  discreet  and  God-fearing  person.” 

“Sin  does  not  cry  out  its  shame,  Master  Bradford,  and  now  it 
seems  that  this  very  wench  is  a base  creature  and  lives  with  Master 
Fells  as  his  concubine.” 

“How  came  you  by  this  knowledge,  Captain  Standish?” 

“A  servant  of  his  household  came  to  me  privately  this  very  day 
and  swore  that  he  hath  seen  such  and  such  evidence  of  their  guilt.” 

Plymouth  Colony,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  trying  the  great 
experiment  of  strict  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Bible.  The  laxity 
of  morals  that  characterized  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
at  this  period  had  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  desire  to  set  up  a 
new  Commonwealth  freed  from  demoralizing  influence.  If  one  of 
the  holy  commandments  could  be  permitted  to  be  broken  with  impu- 
nity, this  might  prove  the  undoing  of  all.  Governor  Bradford,  there- 
fore, summoned  Elder  Brewster  to  confer  with  him  and  Captain 
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Standish  upon  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  so  serious  an  accusa- 
tion against  the  leader  of  the  shipwrecked  company,  then  temporarily 
sojourning  in  their  midst. 

Elder  William  Brewster  was  now  a widower,  his  good  wife,  Mary, 
having  died  two  years  before.  While  his  zeal  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  flock  made  him  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  those 
who  may  have  transgressed  the  moral  code,  yet  his  judgments  were 
invariably  tempered  with  mercy.  This  quality  of  mind  and  heart  ren- 
dered him  a notable  exception  to  some  of  the  fanatical  clergy  of  later 
seventeenth  century  New  England.  He  was,  therefore,  an  invaluable 
aid  to  Governor  Bradford  in  facing  problems  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing nature. 

Fells  and  his  maid-servant  were  immediately  summoned  to  the 
Governor’s  house.  They  were  examined  separately  and  while  each 
of  them  admitted  that  the  servant  who  had  accused  them  might  have 
been  justified  in  suspecting  them  of  undue  intimacy,  yet  both  stoutly 
denied  any  actual  transgression  of  the  moral  code.  In  the  face  of 
this  denial  the  angry  denunciation  of  Captain  Standish  could  not  be 
accepted  as  proof  by  Governor  Bradford  and  Elder  Brewster.  That 
the  two  were  by  no  means  satisfied  that  all  was  well  is  evident 
from  the  entry  in  Governor  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation”  :136 

“Both  of  them  were  examined  thereupon,  but  nothing  could  be 
proved,  and  they  stood  upon  their  justification;  so  with  admonition 
they  were  dismiste.” 

This  incident  apparently  occurred  in  the  early  summer  of  1627. 
Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  magistrates,  the  eyes  of  the  ever 
vigilant  Standish  were  upon  the  suspected  pair  from  that  day  forth. 
Not  many  weeks  had  elapsed  before  the  eyes  of  others  in  the  Planta- 
tion were  regarding  the  girl  with  suspicion.  Nor  was  an  uneasy  con- 
science as  the  weeks  passed  the  only  reason  for  the  alarm  and  terror 
that  grew  in  the  maid-servant’s  heart.  She  knew  that  before  the  sum- 
mer was  over  and  the  company  could  hope  to  remove  to  Virginia  the 
inexorable  laws  of  nature  must  betray  her  guilty  secret  in  a manner 
that  no  denials  could  gainsay. 

It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that  early  one  August  morning  Captain 
Myles  Standish,  in  towering  rage,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Governor 
Bradford.  With  him  was  the  same  servant  of  the  culprit  Fells  who 


136.  Page  265. 
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had  made  the  original  accusation.  The  Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  hearing  the  clamor  of  the  Standish  knuckles,  came  hurrying 
around  the  house  from  the  garden,  where  he  had  been  at  work. 

“What  ho!  Master  Bradford.  That  villain  Fells  was  guilty  as  I 
charged  against  him  weeks  ago.  He  has  fled  the  Plantation  and  taken 
his  wicked  mistress  with  him.” 

“Fled  the  Plantation,”  echoed  the  astonished  Governor.  “Has 
he  fled  to  the  Indians?” 

“Not  so.  The  rascal  has  got  him  a small  boat  and  has  vanished 
in  the  night.” 

“Are  you  sure,  Captain  Standish?” 

“Yea,  I am  sure.  His  boat  is  gone  from  the  wharf  and  this  hon- 
est fellow  tells  me  that  he  saw  his  master  and  another  servant  carry- 
ing bundles  down  to  the  wharf  in  the  night.  He  saw  them  come  back 
for  more.  Speak  up,  my  good  man.” 

“Yea,  if  it  please  your  worship.  My  sleep  is  not  sound.  I heard 
them  leaving  the  house  and  up  I gets  and  I sees  Master  Fells  agoing 
toward  Town  Brook.  In  the  moonlight  I sees  another  man.” 

“But  how  about  the  maid?” 

“Oh,  sir,  Master  Fells  and  the  other  man  came  back  in  an  hour’s 
time  to  fetch  more  things  and  then  the  naughty  maid  went  with  them.” 

“Yes,”  chimed  in  Captain  Myles  Standish,  “and  this  man  says  all 
the  servants  have  known  for  weeks  that  the  maid  is  to  bear  a child 
before  snowfall.” 

“Yea,  yea,  if  it  please  your  worship.  My  sleep  is  not  sound. 
Last  week  I heard  the  girl  crying  and  sobbing  one  night  and  heard 
her  say  to  Master  Fells  that  she  would  be  hanged  if  Captain  Standish 
should  discover  that  she  was  going  to  have  a child.” 

“Poor  soul,”  muttered  Governor  Bradford,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  informer,  he  demanded:  “You  who  know  so  much,  tell  me  why 
your  scoundrelly  master  has  not  married  the  girl.” 

“That  I will,  your  worship.  He  has  a wife  in  England,  but  she 
would  have  none  of  his  plan  to  go  to  Virginia.  They  quarreled  over 
it — high  words,  harsh  words,  your  worship — and  so  she  stayed  at 
home  ” 

Governor  Bradford  accompanied  the  men  to  the  wharf  at  the 
mouth  of  Town  Brook.  The  Fells  boat  was  certainly  missing.  It 
was  one  that  had  been  remodeled  with  stout  oak  planking  from  the 
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superstructure  of  the  dismantled  “Sparrowhawk,”  whose  hulk  now 
lay  on  the  sand-beach  of  Manamoyake  Bay. 

To  pursue  the  fugitives  was  considered  unwise,  inasmuch  as  no 
one  knew  whether  they  had  gone  up  or  down  the  coast.  There  were 
those  in  the  colony  who  believed  that  Fells  would  seek  sanctuary  with 
the  fishing  fleet  at  Cape  Ann,  because  to  attempt  to  proceed  to  Vir- 
ginia in  so  tiny  a craft  seemed  to  them  the  worst  possible  folly.  While 
Captain  Standish  raged  and  vainly  sought  permission  to  make  the 
attempt  to  overtake  the  guilty  pair,  Governor  Bradford  and  Elder 
Brewster  breathed  sighs  of  relief  that  they  were  thus  rid  of  the  case. 

“The  judgment  of  the  Most  High,  Captain  Standish,  will  follow 
these  guilty  souls,”  exclaimed  the  venerable  preacher,  when  the  mili- 
tant Pilgrim  had  besought  him  a third  time  for  permission  to  pursue 
them  in  the  shallop. 

“That  is  all  very  well,  Elder,  but  we  be  the  agents  of  the  Most 
High  in  this  matter.  If  we  were  to  leave  to  God  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  then  we  would  need  no  courts  in  Plymouth  Plantation.” 

“True,  true,  Captain  Standish,  and  had  you  arrested  the  pair  in 
our  Plantation  we  should  assuredly  be  under  a duty  to  act.  But  long 
ere  this  hour  the  boat  has  assuredly  sailed  beyond  the  limits  of  Plym- 
outh Plantation  and  so  we  are  well  rid  of  them.” 

Fate,  however,  took  a violent  hand  in  the  matter.  Fells  and  his 
companions  reached  Cape  Ann,  but  could  find  no  ship  that  was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Virginia.  Needless  to  say,  Fells  dared  not  return  to 
England.  Learning  that  a trading  ship  had  lately  left  Cape  Ann 
bound  for  the  head  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  they  had  already 
sailed  past,  Fells  retraced  his  way  down  the  coast.  Encountering  a 
violent  storm  in  the  midst  of  the  islands  that  stand  guard  over  the 
present  harbor  of  Boston,  the  fugitives  had  a narrow  escape  from 
being  cast  away.  This  experience  so  frightened  the  girl  that  she 
pleaded  with  her  companions  to  return  to  Plymouth.  The  wild  coast 
of  New  England  terrified  her.  She  feared  the  fury  of  the  elements 
more  than  the  punishment  that  might  await  her  at  Plymouth. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  some  two  weeks  after  the  flight  the 
crestfallen  and  apprehensive  fugitives  came  sailing  back  into  Plym- 
outh Harbor.  At  high  tide  they  reached  the  landing  at  the  mouth  of 
Town  Brook. 

Captain  Myles  Standish  was  already  aware  of  their  approach,  for 
the  lookout  on  the  hill  had  espied  them  more  than  a half  hour  before 
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they  ventured  within  hailing  distance  of  the  village.  Their  arrest  was 
spectacular  if  not  dramatic,  since  a large  number  of  Plymouth  people 
were  on  hand  to  witness  the  promised  arrest. 

Neither  Fells  nor  the  unhappy  young  woman  offered  any  resist- 
ance, readily  accompanying  Captain  Standish  to  the  house  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. Now  that  the  ordeal  must  be  faced  the  culprits  saw  no  object 
in  delay. 

“Do  with  me  what  you  will,”  cried  Fells  when  facing  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  other  magistrates  of  the  Plymouth  Court.  “Punish  me 
and  let  that  suffice  you,  but  do  nothing  to  this  poor  girl.  She  has  suf- 
fered enough,  God  knows,  and  there  be  still  great  suffering  to  be 
borne.  She  is  not  to  blame.” 

Governor  Bradford’s  face  softened.  “Master  Fells,  we  need  not 
enquire  into  blame  for  either  of  you,  but  your  sin  has  found  you  out 
and  we  in  authority  in  Plymouth  Plantation  must  needs  take  measure 
to  uphold  the  tenets  of  Holy  Writ.” 

“Yea!  ’Tis  your  manifest  duty,  Master  Bradford,  but  deal  with 
this  poor  girl  as  the  Saviour  himself  would  have  dealt  with  her.” 

“And  if  we  did,  Master  Fells,  think  you  she  would  go  her  way 
and  sin  no  more  ?” 

“To  that  I can  only  say  that  if  I were  free  to  marry  her,  though 
she  be  but  a servant,  she  should  straightway  be  my  wife.  But  I am 
not  free  and  so  lay  upon  my  shoulders,  if  you  will,  the  burden  of  this 
guilt.” 

Here  was  a prisoner  whose  directness  and  sincerity  disconcerted 
his  judges.  They  had  no  desire  to  shirk  their  responsibilities.  The 
Bible  was  not  at  all  clear  upon  the  proper  course  of  action,  for  had 
not  God  himself  condoned  a much  greater  sin  on  the  part  of  King 
David  and  had  not  Christ  forgiven  Mary  Magdalen?  Long  they 
debated  among  themselves,  but  finally  it  seemed  best  to  banish  the 
pair  and  be  done  with  them. 

In  the  words  of  Bradford  they  disposed  of  the  matter  thus : 
“They  pact  him  away,  & those  that  belonged  unto  him  by  the  first 
oppertunitie.”137 

Thus  we  may  see  that  there  was  no  casting  them  forth  into  the 
savage  wilderness  to  shift  for  themselves,  but  instead  they  sent  them 
away  by  the  first  ship  bound  for  Virginia  that  called  at  Plymouth 

137.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  265. 
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Harbor.  Some  weeks  later  two  Virginia-bound  vessels  came  into  the 
port  and  carried  the  remainder  of  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
“Sparrowhawk”  to  their  original  destination.  It  is  pleasing  to  make 
record  that  sundry  of  them  later  wrote  to  Governor  Bradford  expres- 
sing their  warm  gratitude  for  kindnesses  showered  upon  them  while 
castaways  at  Plymouth.138 

138.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  266. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

The  Pilgrims  Redeem  a Promise 

One  of  the  saddest  experiences  of  the  leaders  of  Plymouth  Colony 
at  this  time  undoubtedly  arose  from  their  business  relations  with  Isaac 
Allerton.  Allerton,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  their  most 
honored  and  noteworthy  associates  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
settlement.  His  wife  had  died  in  the  general  epidemic  and  he  had 
married,  for  his  second  wife,  a daughter  of  Elder  Brewster. 

In  selecting  a representative  to  negotiate  a compromise  with  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  in  the  summer  of  1626,  Allerton  had  been 
their  unanimous  choice.  Though  he  successfully  accomplished  that 
important  mission,  brought  that  agreement  to  Plymouth  and  returned 
again  to  England  for  its  ratification,  yet  he  was  not  proof  against  a 
temptation  destined  to  estrange  him  from  his  friends  at  Plymouth. 
This  estrangement  was  already  beginning  prior  to  his  ill-considered 
bringing  of  a crazy  minister  to  the  colony  in  the  spring  of  1628. 

One  evening  not  long  before  Allerton’s  return  to  England,  in  the 
late  summer  of  that  year,  Governor  Bradford  privately  summoned 
his  advisers,  with  the  exception  of  Isaac  Allerton,  to  a conference  at 
the  Governor’s  house.  When  the  company  had  assembled  Bradford 
informed  them  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  discuss  with  them  some 
means  of  controlling  Allerton’s  business  activities  in  their  behalf. 

“Master  Allerton  has  been  profitable  unto  us  in  many  ways,”  he 
began,  “but  I am  troubled  not  a little  over  his  manner  of  trade  on  his 
own  particular.  It  is  well  known  to  us  all  that  neither  Master  Win- 
slow nor  Captain  Standish,  while  acting  for  us  in  England,  ventured 
aught  in  their  own  behalf,  yet  both  years  that  Master  Allerton  has 
been  our  agent  he  has  brought  a quantity  of  goods  on  his  own  particu- 
lar, which  he  has  sold  for  his  own  private  benefit  here  and  in  other 
plantations.  This  we  overlooked  last  year,  notwithstanding  that  all 
trade  belongs  to  the  colony.  But  this  year  he  has  brought  a greater 
quantity  and  moreover  did  so  intermix  his  goods  with  goods  of  the 
plantation  that  none  but  he  might  be  able  to  separate  the  same.  Had 
they  been  lost  at  sea  he  might  well  have  laid  the  whole  charge  upon  us. 
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But  when  the  goods  reached  this  plantation,  lo ! the  most  vendible 
have  always  been  his.”139 

“Why  was  he  not  dealt  with  in  this  score  last  year?”  inquired 
John  Alden  in  surprise. 

“He  was  indeed  admonished,  but  he  assured  me  that  he  meant  no 
harm.” 

“I  like  not  the  way  he  takes  his  own  head  for  things,”  declared 
Edward  Winslow.  “That  crazy  young  minister  is  another  of  his 
mistakes.” 

“Aye!  and  he  should  be  made  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  lunatic 
friend.” 

“Captain  Standish,  pray  do  not  again  raise  that  question.  Let 
us  consider  how  we  may  avoid  this  difficulty  of  his  intermingling  our 
goods  with  his  ?” 

“Why  permit  him  to  go  again?  The  Good  Book  tells  us  that  a 
man  may  not  serve  two  masters — ” 

“Master  Allerton  has  the  strong  friendship  of  Master  Shirley 
and  others  in  England  who  are  undertakers  with  us  in  this  matter  of 
our  grievous  debt.  They  desire  him  to  return.  The  Kennebec  patent 
must  be  enlarged.  There  is  much  to  do.” 

“Then  he  should  be  given  strict  orders,”  declared  Edward  Win- 
slow, “and  his  course  so  defined  that  he  can  have  no  excuse  for  further 
offense.  Why  not  call  him  before  us  and  speak  our  minds  in  this 
matter?” 

The  suggestion  was  instantly  adopted.  Although  the  conference 
became  heated  and  high  words  were  passed  between  Allerton  and 
some  of  the  council,  yet  it  ended  amicably.  Bradford  states  that 
Allerton  was  admonished  that  he  must  not  again  exceed  his  instruc- 
tions, nor  incur  any  additional  debts  on  their  account.  He  was  instructed 
to  mark  all  goods  for  the  colony  plainly  and  not  suffer  any  of  them  to 
be  mixed  with  other  goods.  Thus  they  felt  that  they  had  so  arranged 
matters  that  there  would  be  no  further  cause  for  dispute. 


139.  “But  this  year  he  brought  over  a greater  quantitie,  and  they  were  so  intermixte 
with  ye  goods  of  ye  generall,  as  they  knew  not  which  were  theirs,  & wch  was  his,  being 
pact  up  together;  so  as  they  well  saw  that,  if  any  casualty  had  beefalne  at  sea,  he  might 
have  laid  ye  whole  on  them,  if  he  would;  for  ther  was  no  distinction.  Allso  what  was 
most  vendible,  and  would  yeeld  presente  pay,  usualy  that  was  his;  and  he  now  begane 
allso  to  sell  abroad  to  others  of  forine  places,  which,  considering  their  comone  course, 
they  began  to  dislike.  Yet  because  love  thinkes  no  evill,  nor  is  susspitious,  they  tooke  his 
faire  words  for  excuse,  and  resolved  to  send  him  againe  for  this  year  for  England;  con- 
sidering how  well  he  had  done  ye  former  business.’’ — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth 

Colony,”  p.  293. 
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Such  was  not  destined  to  be  the  case,  but  further  developments  in 
this  human-interest  story,  and  the  eventual  estrangement  of  Allerton 
and  his  friends  at  Plymouth,  must  be  reserved  for  a future  recital. 

Although  Plymouth  Colony  was  so  greatly  burdened  with  debt 
that  it  might  well  have  been  regarded  as  unwise  to  incur  heavy  addi- 
tional expense,  yet  the  leaders  of  the  colony  could  not  forget  their 
unfortunate  friends  in  Leyden,  nor  their  long-deferred  hope  of  being 
reunited  with  the  colonists  in  America.  Now  that  the  residents  of 
Plymouth  were  their  own  masters,  however  desperate  the  outlook  of 
years  of  future  struggle  with  debts,  Bradford  and  his  associates  felt 
it  a duty  incumbent  upon  them  to  undertake  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  Leyden  congregation  to  America. 

Word  was  accordingly  sent  to  James  Shirley,  their  agent,  in  Eng- 
land, to  undertake  the  venture.  A first  group  of  thirty-five  of  the 
Leyden  exiles  reached  England  during  the  winter  of  1628-29. 140 
Shirley  secured  passage  for  these  pilgrims  with  the  shipmasters  who 
were  then  engaged  in  transporting  the  Puritans  to  Salem.  Leaving 
England  in  May,  the  Leyden  group  reached  Salem  in  the  summer  of 
1629.  Word  was  promptly  despatched  to  Plymouth  of  their  safe 
arrival,  whereupon  Governor  Bradford  sent  a pinnace  across  the  bay 
to  fetch  them  and  their  household  goods  to  Plymouth. 

The  day  of  their  arrival  in  the  plantation  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered  in  its  history.  It  was  then  August.141  Summer  sunshine, 
rendered  more  glorious  by  the  invigorating  breath  of  the  ocean,  the 
waving  cornfields  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  prosperity  of  the 
community,  made  this  a red-letter  occasion.  To  Elder  Brewster  it 
was  an  answer  to  prayer.  At  the  feast  of  welcome  the  venerable  man 
rose  to  the  heights  of  eloquence  in  doing  honor  to  the  occasion. 

But  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  this  development  was 
not  altogether  pleasing.  They  murmured  at  the  expense  involved. 
Not  having  lived  in  Leyden  and  being  absolute  strangers  to  the  new- 
comers, they  saw  in  them  only  a sorry  lot  of  emigrants  who  lacked 
experience  in  pioneer  life  and  who  were  certain  to  prove  a burden  to 
the  plantation  for  a long  period  of  time. 

These  murmurings  having  reached  the  ears  of  Governor  Brad- 
ford, he  decided  to  take  immediate  action  to  forestall  unpleasant  mis- 
understandings. A special  town  meeting  was  therefore  called  to 

140.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  294. 

141.  Ibid.,  p.  297. 
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which  all  of  the  duly  qualified  voters  were  summoned.  The  Governor 
himself  quite  frankly  opened  the  discussion  by  declaring  it  a move  to 
preserve  harmony  and  good  fellowship  in  Plymouth.  He  thereupon 
invited  frank  discussion  and  offered  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  troubling  the  brethren. 

“Plymouth  is  now  a sizable  town,”  began  one  man,  who  was 
evidently  the  spokesman  for  others,  “and  we  have  families  from  this 
part  of  England  and  that,  as  well  as  the  first  comers  who  sojourned 
for  a time  in  Leyden.  But  these  newcomers  are  strangers  to  us,  a 
weak  and  indifferent  lot,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances.  Why 
should  we,  just  as  the  colony  is  getting  onto  its  feet,  take  on  so  heavy 
a burden?  These  people  cannot  plant  crops  until  next  May,  nor  can 
they  reap  harvests  until  thirteen  months  or  more  have  elapsed.  Until 
then  they  must  needs  be  a burden  unto  us.” 

“These  are  truths,  indeed,”  responded  Governor  Bradford  earn- 
estly, “and  it  is  meet  and  proper  that  many  of  you  should  feel  thus. 
But  to  us  first  comers  there  are  indeed  other  considerations  that  seem 
in  all  justice  should  lay  this  burden  upon  our  shoulders.  We  who 
founded  this  plantation  and  purchased  in  suffering  and  sacrifice  of 
precious  lives  these  liberties  that  we  now  enjoy  were  merely  a part  of 
the  congregation  of  that  preacher  of  blessed  memory  who  founded 
our  church.  He  and  those  others  who  remained  in  Leyden  sent  us 
forth  to  prepare  a place  for  them  that  we  might  together  in  this 
plantation  rejoice  in  religious  and  political  freedom.  For  long  years 
enemies  have  prevented  the  fulfillment  of  that  purpose.  Many  times 
our  dear  pastor  urged  us  to  strive  to  raise  funds  that  our  Leyden 
brethren  might  come  unto  us.  Many  times  did  we  pledge  our  faith 
that  this  should  be  done.  Then,  since  the  burden  of  paying  the  debts 
of  this  colony  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  a few  of  us  and  not  upon 
any  of  you,  we  felt  at  liberty  to  assume  yet  greater  burdens  and  to 
redeem  that  promise  thus  sacredly  pledged  to  our  pastor  when  he 
was  with  us  on  earth.” 

Little  more  was  needed  to  dispel  all  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists.  Elder  Brewster’s  eloquence  served  merely  to  strengthen 
the  impression  thus  made.  When  the  meeting  adjourned  the  mur- 
murings  had  been  silenced.  In  the  eyes  of  all  inhabitants  the  new- 
comers had  attained  new  dignity.  Though  they  were  indeed  a sore 
financial  burden,  costing,  before  the  last  of  the  Leyden  Pilgrims  had 
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been  established  in  Plymouth,  near  a thousand  pounds,  yet  that  burden 
was  borne  with  cheerfulness  and  unfaltering  courage.142 

The  history  of  humanity  affords  occasional  illustrations  of  unsel- 
fish sacrifice  by  single  individuals,  or  by  small  groups  of  people,  under 
the  compelling  influence  of  some  great  ideal.  This  noble  and  unselfish 
action  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  the  unanimous  sanction  of  an 
entire  community.  Years  had  not  dulled  their  sense  of  responsibility. 
Neither  had  grievous  nor  long  continuing  hardships  broken  down 
their  magnificent  reserve  of  courage.  There  was  an  ocean  between 
them  and  their  stranded  friends,  yet  across  it,  at  great  cost  to  them- 
selves, they  transported  all  of  the  Leyden  brethren  that  desired  to 
come.  They  maintained  them  at  great  expense  until  each  family 
could  be  established  on  a self-supporting  basis  in  their  new  homes  in 
America. 

Yet  it  is  recorded  that  never  thereafter,  even  when  the  burden  of 
that  debt  pressed  most  heavily  upon  them,  did  William  Bradford  and 
his  associates  so  much  as  request  repayment,  even  in  part,  from  those 
friends  thus  liberated.  Can  another  such  instance  be  found  in  the 
history  of  humanity? 


142.  “Those  that  came  in  May  were  thus  maintained  upward  of  16.  or  18.  months, 
before  they  had  any  harvest  of  their  owne,  & ye  other  by  proportion.  And  all  they  could 
doe  in  ye  mean  time  was  to  gett  them  some  housing,  and  prepare  them  grounds  to  plant 
on,  against  the  season.  And  this  charg  of  maintaining  them  all  this  while  was  little  less 
then  ye  former  sume.  These  things  I note  more  perticulerly,  for  sundry  regards.  First, 
to  shew  a rare  example  herein  of  brotherly  love,  and  Christian  care  in  performing  their 
promises  and  covenants  to  their  brethren,  too,  & in  a sorte  beyonde  their  power ; that 
they  should  venture  so  desperately  to  ingage  them  selves  to  accomplish  this  thing,  and 
bear  it  so  cheerfully ; for  they  never  demanded,  much  less  had,  any  repaymente  of  all 
these  great  sumes  thus  disbursed.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  298. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
An  Unbidden  Guest 

While  the  main  events  of  the  Puritan  migration  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  will  be  set  forth  in  another  volume,  yet  there  was  one  family 
that  came  to  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1629  whose  subsequent  history 
linked  them  with  Plymouth  Colony,  and  therefore  deserve  mention 
in  this  volume. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Smith  had  been  a Puritan  preacher  in  England, 
but  had  made  some  enemies  by  his  liberal  views  concerning  church 
ritual.  The  conviction  had  forced  itself  upon  him  that  he  would  find 
a greater  field  of  service  in  America  than  was  open  to  him  in  England. 
No  doubt  the  restless  spirit  of  adventure  that  was  then  laying  hold 
upon  members  of  his  own  congregation,  who  were  planning  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  had  something  to  do  with  that  decision.  At  any 
rate,  in  the  spring  of  1629  he  took  passage,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
on  one  of  the  ships  bound  for  the  new  colony  at  Salem. 

The  promoters  of  the  Puritan  Colony  were  at  that  time  very  care- 
fully selecting  those  emigrants  who  should  be  permitted  to  settle  in 
their  New  World  dominions.  Laborers  and  artisans,  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor  that  could  by  possibility  be  useful  in  America,  were  being 
booked  for  passage.  But  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  emigration  was 
of  especial  concern.  No  clergyman  whose  soundness  in  Puritan  doc- 
trine could  be  questioned  was  welcome  in  the  passenger  list.  Appar- 
ently no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  in  advance  just  how  many 
ministers  would  be  needed  in  America.  The  circumstances  of  settle- 
ment in  communities,  and  the  free  will  of  the  colonists  after  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  their  new  homes,  were  the  factors  that  would 
naturally  determine  the  choice  of  a minister  to  preside  over  the  local 
church. 

No  doubt  the  Rev.  Smith  and  his  family  had  already  been  accepted 
for  passage  before  any  intimations  came  to  Governor  Matthew  Cra- 
dock,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  that  the  clergyman  was  a 
Separatist  at  heart.  The  evidence  was  not  indeed  sufficient  to  justify 
the  drastic  action  of  returning  his  passage  money  and  of  denying 
Smith  and  his  family  their  right  to  sail.  But  Cradock’s  fears  were  so 
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far  aroused  as  to  cause  him  to  dispatch  a secret  note  to  John  Endi- 
cott,  the  deputy  in  charge  of  the  colony  in  Salem,  warning  him  of  his 
suspicions. 

There  were  special  reasons  for  caution  on  the  part  of  Cradock 
and  his  associates.  They  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
secure  a royal  charter.  They  were  being  opposed  by  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges  and  others  adversely  interested  in  the  territory.  It  had  been 
openly  charged  by  their  enemies  that  they  were  seeking  to  establish  a 
second  Separatist  colony  in  America — Plymouth  as  we  know  being 
the  first. 

Matthew  Cradock  was,  therefore,  zealous  to  prevent  any  genuine 
Separatist  movement  in  the  Salem  Colony.  John  Endicott  was  no 
less  zealous  in  the  same  cause.  Ralph  Smith  had  no  sooner  landed  in 
Salem  than  he  found  himself  summoned  into  the  presence  of  Endicott 
for  a severe  catechizing  on  his  religious  faith. 

Too  honest  and  straightforward  to  dissemble,  the  newcomer  soon 
found  himself  involved  in  an  angry  dispute  with  the  stern  magistrate 
over  the  vexed  question  of  church  ritual.  Endicott  believed  in  purify- 
ing the  Church  of  England  from  within.  Smith  took  exceptions  to 
certain  of  its  rituals  and  favored  freedom  of  each  church  congrega- 
tion to  determine  its  own  usages  in  this  respect.  The  result  of  the 
interview  was  an  ominous  threat  from  the  angry  Endicott  that  the 
clergyman  and  his  family  would  be  sent  back  to  England  by  the  next 
returning  ship. 

Alarmed  at  his  peril,  Ralph  Smith  at  once  consulted  with  his 
friends,  seeking  some  means  of  escape  from  this  unhappy  plight.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  enterprising  John  Oldham  had  refused  to 
join  forces  with  Roger  Conant  at  Cape  Ann,  but  had  continued  to 
reside  in  the  little  settlement  of  Nantasket.  Oldham  was  at  that  time 
actively  intriguing  to  secure  recognition  of  his  claim,  derived  from 
the  Gorges  family,  to  priority  of  ownership  of  much  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  territory.  This  effort  on  his  part  rendered  him  hostile 
to  the  new  colonizing  movement,  since  they  were  claiming  much  of 
the  same  territory. 

It  so  happened  that  Oldham  himself,  or  some  of  the  Nantasket 
colonists,  sailed  into  the  harbor  at  Salem  just  as  Smith’s  dilemma  was 
most  acute.  The  friends  of  the  clergyman  prevailed  upon  the  trader 
to  permit  Smith  and  his  family  to  be  smuggled  aboard  the  pinnace. 
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They  were  accordingly  transported  to  Nantasket,  but  we  shall  pres- 
ently find  them  continuing  their  journey  to  Plymouth  itself. 

It  would  no  doubt  require  more  evidence  than  now  exists  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  facts  of  the  unhappy  controversy  between  Isaac  Aller- 
ton  and  his  former  friends  and  associates  at  Plymouth.  It  may  be 
that  religious  differences  played  their  part  in  widening  the  breach, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  headstrong  nature  of  Allerton  and  his  tend- 
ency to  disobey  the  lawful  commands  of  his  employers  were  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  quarrel.  Governor  Bradford  has  told  the  story 
in  a most  vivid  manner.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  vener- 
able Governor  allowed  his  feelings  to  color  the  picture  somewhat  too 
highly.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Bradford  wrote 
his  version  years  after  the  events  had  transpired  and  that  in  all  the 
earlier  parts  of  his  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation”  Isaac  Aller- 
ton is  given  due  credit  for  the  services  that  he  rendered  Plymouth 
Colony.  Not  until  the  first  of  Allerton’s  disloyal  acts  was  set  forth  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  “History”  is  there  any  intimation  that  Allerton 
afterward  became  an  enemy  to  the  common  cause.  Had  Bradford 
written  in  an  uncharitable  spirit  he  would  surely  have  withheld  some 
of  the  credit  that  he  so  generously  accorded  to  his  associate.  Isaac 
Allerton,  be  it  remembered,  was  Bradford’s  only  assistant,  or  Deputy 
Governor,  in  the  early  years  at  Plymouth. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Allerton  had  received  reproof  for  the  unau- 
thorized bringing  of  a crazy  clergyman  to  Plymouth  the  year  before 
and  also  had  pledged  himself,  in  a stormy  meeting,  not  to  bring  goods 
on  his  own  account  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  colony  itself,  yet  in 
the  spring  of  1629  he  offended  even  more  grievously  than  before.  It 
seems  almost  that  a spirit  of  perversity  possessed  the  man  and  that 
he  sought  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  enrage  his  former  associates. 

Imagine,  if  we  can,  the  consternation  of  Governor  Bradford  and 
the  magistrates  of  Plymouth  Colony  who  had  gathered  at  the  wharf 
to  welcome  the  returning  Allerton  one  day  in  the  summer  of  1629 
when  they  saw  beside  him  in  the  ship’s  long  boat  the  much  execrated 
Thomas  Morton. 

“See  you  yonder  that  bloody  scoundrel,  Morton  of  Merrymount?” 
demanded  Captain  Myles  Standish,  in  sudden  fury  at  the  sight  of  him. 

“Aye,  that  I do,”  ejaculated  Governor  Bradford  grimly,  “and 
when  he  reaches  this  wharf  we  will  have  speech  with  him.” 
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Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  returning  Allerton  found  himself 
quite  unnoticed  when  he  sprang  over  the  gunwale  and  clambered  up 
the  steps  of  the  wharf.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  jeeringly  triumphant 
Thomas  Morton,  who  had  answered  the  Standish  challenge  with  the 
astonishing  news  that  English  judges  had  set  him  at  liberty — that  all 
charges  had  been  dismissed  as  contrary  to  law. 

“How  so,  thou  varlet?”  cried  Governor  Bradford  sternly.  “Is 
it  not  against  the  law  and  the  king’s  peace  to  arm  murderous  savages 
with  English  firearms?” 

“Witnesses  and  proof  are  needful  in  courts  of  justice,  Master 
Bradford,  even  though  they  seem  not  to  be  required  in  the  courts  of 
this  colony.” 

“Thomas  Morton,  we  had  hoped  that  your  evil  conduct  and  your 
insolent  tongue  would  no  longer  trouble  us  in  this  plantation.  You 
are  not  welcome  among  us.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  return  to  the 
ship  on  which  you  came.” 

For  answer  Morton  laughed  loud  and  long. 

“Not  very  encouraging,  I must  say,”  he  cried  at  length,  confront- 
ing the  angry  Governor.  “Quite  different  indeed  from  the  reception 
that  my  good  friend  Master  Allerton  assured  me  would  be  mine  after 
the  services  I have  rendered  you  in  England.” 

“Services  in  England!”  ejaculated  Bradford,  aghast. 

“Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  Master  Bradford,  I have  indeed 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  who  have  influence  at  the 
court.  Master  Allerton  condescended  to  employ  me  to  assist  him  in 
the  matter  of  the  Kennebec  patent.” 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  permitting  Allerton  to  make  his 
recent  voyage  to  England  as  agent  of  the  colony  had  been  to  clarify 
the  boundaries  of  the  Kennebec  grant,  which  at  first  had  been  imper- 
fectly worded,  perhaps  due  to  a mistake  in  geography.  The  assur- 
ance of  the  man  and  his  knowledge  of  Allerton’s  affairs  struck  the 
Governor  quite  speechless. 

Allerton  himself,  obviously  embarrassed  at  the  turn  of  events  had 
taken,  now  hastened  to  explain  that  Morton  had  been  useful  to  him 
in  England;  that  he  had  been  able  through  Morton  to  secure  audi- 
ence with  influential  men  who  had  previously  put  him  off  on  one  pre- 
text or  another. 

“If  this  man  be  useful  in  England,”  demanded  Myles  Standish 
angrily,  “why  not  let  him  stay  there?  Why  bring  him  over  here, 
where  he  has  made  mischief  in  plenty?” 
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“Master  Morton  can  be  useful  here,  Captain  Standish.  That  is 
why  I brought  him  back  to  Plymouth.” 

“Useful!  This  bloody  rogue  be  useful!  As  useful  no  doubt  as 
the  crazy  preacher  you  brought  over  last  year.  Mayhaps  you  have 
brought  him  back  also.” 

Allerton  flushed  darkly,  glaring  at  the  angry  captain. 

“Rude  and  insolent,  as  ever.  Let  me  tell  you,  Captain  Standish, 
that  we  would  have  less  trouble  in  this  colony  if  you  could  keep  a civil 
tongue  in  your  head  or  restrain  your  evil  imagination.” 

At  this  point  Governor  Bradford  interposed  stern  words  of 
reproof  to  each  belligerent.  Indignant  as  he  was  at  the  astonishing 
action  of  Isaac  Allerton  in  bringing  the  troublemaking  Thomas  Mor- 
ton back  to  America,  yet  he  realized  the  folly  of  unseemly  wrangling 
on  the  public  wharf,  in  the  presence  of  Allerton’s  wife  and  children 
and  a large  gathering  of  town’s  people.  Morton  had  obviously 
arrived  as  a personal  guest  of  the  returning  envoy  and  must  therefore 
receive  some  show  of  civility  until  the  magistrates  of  Plymouth  could 
determine  what  action  to  take  in  the  matter.143 

Morton  was  permitted  to  land,  which  he  did  with  an  air  of  triumph 
that  quite  convulsed  the  choleric  Standish.  A grinning  sailor  stepped 
ashore  with  a bag  of  luggage  in  either  hand.  Morton  waved  to  him 
airily  to  set  down  his  burdens  for  a moment. 

“May  I have  lodgings  in  your  majesty’s  town?”  he  cried,  with  a 
mock  obeisance  to  the  indignant  Governor. 

“Lodgings,”  exploded  Standish.  “With  Master  Bradford’s  leave 
I will  escort  you  to  your  lodgings;  the  same  lodgings  that  you  had 
when  you  were  last  here — the  proper  lodgings  for  a villain  and  a 
rogue.” 

“Your  hospitality,  Captain  Standish,  is  most  generous,  but  the 
bed  in  your  inn — if  we  may  call  it  such — is  somewhat  too  hard.  The 
food  is  not  to  my  liking  and  your  water  bucket  needs  washing.” 

Edward  Winslow  and  other  advisers  of  the  Governor  now  pre- 
vailed upon  Captain  Standish  to  leave  matters  entirely  to  the  civil 


143 — “Mr.  Alerton  gave  them  great  and  just  ofence  in  this  (which  I had  omited  and 
almost  forgotten) — in  bringing  over  this  year,  for  base  gaine,  that  unworthy  man,  and 
instrument  of  mischeefe,  Morton,  who  was  sent  home  but  ye  year  before  for  his  mis- 
demeanors. He  not  only  brought  him  over,  but  to  ye  towne  (as  it  were  to  nose  them), 
and  lodged  him  at  his  owne  house,  and  for  a while  used  him  as  a scribe  to  doe  his  busi- 
nes,  till  he  was  caused  to  pack  him  away.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion,” p.  302. 
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authorities.  It  was  a genuine  relief  to  all  when  the  unwelcome  visitoi 
disappeared,  bag  and  baggage,  into  the  shelter  of  the  Allerton  home, 
where  he  was  to  be  lodged  for  the  present. 

The  Governor  and  his  associates  then  became  aware  for  the  first 
time  of  a shallop  that  was  approaching  the  wharf.  It  was  obviously 
one  of  the  Nantasket  traders,  with  a solitary  passenger  aboard. 
Bradford  was  not  a little  puzzled  to  observe  that  the  man  was  dressed 
in  a clerical  garb.  His  dignity  and  poise  proclaimed  him  at  once  to  be 
a clergyman. 

The  stranger  was  received  with  every  civility.  He  introduced 
himself  to  Governor  Bradford  as  the  Reverend  Ralph  Smith,  lately 
arrived  from  England.  Bradford  graciously  presented  the  clergyman 
to  his  associates  in  turn. 

“I  have  come  to  ask  of  you  a great  favor — that  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  my  wife  and  children  to  this  plantation  to  live  until  I 
can  make  necessary  arrangements  for  their  safety  and  happiness 
elsewhere.” 

“And  where  are  they  now?” 

“At  Nantasco,  up  the  coast.” 

“But  you  came  to  Numkeag?” 

“Salem  is  the  new  name  for  the  place.  But  Master  Endicott 
learned  that  I was  of  your  faith — a Separatist — and  he  questioned  me 
sharply.  In  fact,  he  threatened  me — threatened  to  ship  me  and  mine 
back  to  England.  Kind  friends  assisted  me  to  escape  from  Salem  and 
find  refuge  at  Master  Oldham’s  plantation  at  Nantasco.  But  this  is 
so  weak  a colony  and  so  near  to  Master  Endicott’s  town  that  I fear 
lest  he  cross  the  bay  and  seize  upon  us.” 

“He  will  not  attempt  such  a thing  in  Plymouth  Colony.  But  come, 
we  must  have  speech  together.  My  good  wife  will  make  you  welcome 
at  our  humble  board  and  we  will  talk  of  that  holy  faith  that  makes 
all  men  akin.” 

And  so  at  the  midday  meal  at  the  Governor’s  house  the  leaders  of 
Plymouth  Colony  had  their  first  insight  into  the  character  and  mental 
equipment  of  Rev.  Ralph  Smith.  But  as  Bradford  well  said,  “they 
had  been  so  bitten  by  Lyford”  that  they  desired  further  time  to  study 
and  appraise  this  interesting  visitor  before  deciding  whether  to  utilize 
his  talents  in  their  church. 
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He  was  accordingly  invited  to  become  a resident  of  Plymouth.144 
When  he  boarded  the  waiting  shallop  to  return  to  Nantasket  tor  his 
family,  the  venerable  Elder  Brewster  gazed  long  and  earnestly  after 
him.  Perceiving  the  rapt  expression  on  the  old  man’s  countenance, 
Governor  Bradford  laid  his  hand  on  the  other’s  shoulder. 

“My  dear  friend,  the  man  has  quite  bewitched  you.” 

“Aye,  that  he  has,  Master  Bradford.  But  it  is  the  Lord’s  doings. 
These  many  years  have  we  waited  for  a minister  for  our  church. 
This  man  is  an  answer  to  our  prayers.” 

“Well,  I hope  you  are  right,  Elder.  Yes,  and  I think  you  are. 
I fear  I am  bewitched,  also.  But  we  will  continue  as  before  until  we 
can  be  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake.  It  would  be  well  to  let  him 
preach  to  us  as  a visitor  before  we  decide.” 

That  decision  was  speedily  made  and  Ralph  Smith145  entered  into 
an  active  ministry  that  was  destined  to  continue  for  some  years.  He 
resigned  his  pastorate  in  1636,  the  burden  having  become  heavy  and 
the  people  perhaps  desiring  a change. 

144.  “Ther  was  one  Mr.  Ralfe  Smith,  & his  wife  & familie,  yt  came  over  into  ye  Bay 
of  ye  Massachusets,  and  sojourned  at  presente  with  some  stragling  people  that  lived  at 
Natascoe;  here  being  a boat  of  this  place  putting  in  ther  on  some  occasion,  he  ernestly 
desired  that  they  would  give  him  & his,  passage  for  Plimoth,  and  some  such  things  as 
they  could  well  carrie ; having  before  heard  yt  ther  was  liklyhood  he  might  procure 
houseroome  for  some  time,  till  he  should  resolve  to  setle  ther,  if  he  might,  or  els-wher  as 
God  should  disposs ; for  he  was  werie  of  being  in  yt  uncoth  place,  & in  a poore  house  yt 
would  neither  keep  him  nor  his  goods  drie.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Planta- 
tion,” p.  314. 

145.  “Smith,  said  to  have  been  a university  scholar,  was  soon  made  pastor  at  Plymouth 
(1629) — first  person  to  hold  that  position.*  He  was  of  no  great  ability,  and  was  far 
inferior  as  a preacher  to  Brewster;  but  he  was  a minister  (of  Episcopal  ordination),  and 
— unlike  Brewster — could  administer  the  sacraments,  which  had  not  before  been  enjoyed 
at  Plymouth,  unless  Lyford  may  for  a few  months  have  conducted  Eucharistic  celebra- 
tions with  a ritual  according  to  whatever  his  frame  of  mind  (or  pretence)  may  have  been 
at  the  time-being.” 

*This  case  is  doubly  important  as  showing  the  hostility  toward  Separatists  still  felt 
by  the  English  Puritans,  and  also  that  Plymouth  was  in  some  sort  an  asylum  for  people 
who  for  opinion’s  sake  could  not  domicile  at  Masschusetts  Bay. — Goodwin:  “Pilgrim 

Republic,”  p.  257. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
An  Unhappy  Controversy 

Isaac  Allerton  had  brought  with  him  sundry  letters  from  James 
Shirley,  who  ft  will  be  remembered  was  the  English  agent  of  the 
Pilgrims.  One  of  these  letters,  addressed  to  Governor  Bradford, 
was  such  as  to  give  the  latter  grave  uneasiness  both  as  to  Allerton’s 
conduct  of  affairs  and  Shirley’s  own  endeavors  in  their  behalf. 

A meeting  of  the  officials  of  the  plantation  was  accordingly  held 
at  the  Governor’s  house  on  the  evening  following  the  return  of  Isaac 
Allerton.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  and 
the  universal  resentment  against  Allerton,  the  latter  was  not  invited 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

Elder  Brewster,  the  venerable  father-in-law  of  the  unpopular 
man,  was  present,  however,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a fervent 
prayer  for  guidance.  Standish,  Winslow,  Bassett,  Alden  and  others 
of  the  Governor’s  assistants  were  in  their  places,  every  seat  in  the 
Governor’s  study  being  occupied  when  he  arose  to  address  them. 

“James  Shirley  has  writ  a large  letter,”  he  began,  “and  the  fore 
part  of  it  deals  with  the  Kennebec  patent  which  still  hangs  fire, 
because,  forsooth,  they  have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  ask  for  the 
freeing  of  the  customs  in  that  region.” 

“But  we  have  never  asked  for  such  a privilege,”  interposed 
Edward  Winslow. 

“No,  nor  even  thought  of  it.  But  let  me  read  to  you  Master 
Shirley’s  words  concerning  it.” 

The  letter  itself  was  long  and  involved.146  He  began  by  elaborate 
praise  of  Allerton’s  labors  in  their  behalf.  It  appeared  that  Allerton 
had  secured  the  desired  grant  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  covering  the  Kennebec  territory;  that  he  had 
applied  to  the  king’s  court  to  confirm  the  grant.  Charles  I had  given 
orders  to  the  Lord  Keeper  to  have  the  king’s  solicitor  draw  up  the 
necessary  document.  But  here,  according  to  Shirley’s  letter,  it  had 
been  necessary  to  pay  out  large  sums,  in  what  we  would  term  graft, 
in  order  to  secure  action. 

146.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  295-97. 
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Before  the  patent  reached  the  Lord  Treasurer’s  hands  it  con- 
tained the  mischievous  clause  concerning  the  freeing  of  the  customs 
for  seven  years  on  incoming  goods  and  for  twenty-one  years  on  out- 
going shipments.  This  extraordinary  request  of  privilege  rendered 
the  patent  a matter  that  required  action  at  the  council  table  of  the 
king.  Here  all  progress  stopped.  Although  Allerton  sat  in  the 
antechamber  whenever  the  council  was  in  session,  yet  he  could 
not  get  his  petition  read.  The  natural  result  was  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sail  for  America,  leaving  the  petition  in  the  hands  of  a London 
solicitor. 

“But  such  things  work  by  degrees,”  wrote  the  suave  James  Shir- 
ley. “Men  cannot  hasten  it  as  they  would;  wherefore  we  desire  you 
to  be  earnest  with  Mr.  Allerton  to  come  and  his  wife  to  spare  him 
this  one  year  more,  to  finish  this  great  and  weighty  business.” 

“This  must  not  be,”  cried  Edward  Winslow  angrily.  “These  men 
are  not  working  for  the  interests  of  this  plantation  but  for  their  own 
selfish  gain.  This  be  a game  betwixt  them  to  get  Master  Allerton 
commissioned  another  year  to  represent  us,  while  he  carries  on  trade 
here,  there  and  everywhere  at  our  expense  and  pockets  the  profits 
himself.” 

“These  be  harsh  words,  Master  Winslow,”  expostulated  the 
shocked  and  distressed  Elder  Brewster. 

“Harsh  words  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  and  I would  that  for  your 
sake  it  were  not  needful  to  speak  them.  But  I have  learned  the  rea- 
son for  the  long  delay  in  Master  Allerton’s  arrival  at  this  plantation. 
He  has  provisioned  and  equipped  a private  venture  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Penobscot  and  has  traded  everywhere  along  the  coast 
for  his  own  profit.  He  now  brings  us  the  leavings  of  his  cargo,  unsala- 
ble goods  for  the  most  part,  and  puts  them  upon  us.” 

“How  come  you  by  this  knowledge?”  demanded  Governor  Brad- 
ford earnestly. 

“The  captain  of  the  ship  that  brought  Master  Allerton  thither  is 
an  acquaintance  of  mine.  Not  an  hour  since  he  told  me  these  things 
as  something  we  ought  to  know.” 

“This  explains  another  part  of  Master  Shirley’s  letter  that  I was 
reserving  for  later  discussion.  He  writes : ‘I  am  to  acquaint  you  that 
we  have  thought  good  to  join  with  one  Edward  Ashley;  but  it  is  only 
of  that  place  whereof  he  hath  a patent  in  Mr.  Beauchamp’s  name  and 
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to  that  end  have  furnished  him  with  large  provisions.  Now  if  you 
please  to  be  partners  with  us  in  this  we  are  willing  you  shall.’  ”147 

“Edward  Ashley,”  cried  Captain  Standish,  “that  is  the  wicked  and 
profane  varlet  that  lived  among  the  Indians  as  a savage  and  went 
about  naked  amongst  them.  When  I threatened  to  flog  him  for  cast- 
ing shame  on  all  Englishmen  he  did  whine  and  whimper  and  say  he  did 
it  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue.” 

“The  very  man,”  replied  Winslow,  “and  the  rogue  has  so 
bewitched  the  eastern  tribes  that  his  trading  post  is  like  to  cut  off 
much  of  our  trade  on  the  Kennebec.” 

“If  that  be  so,”  suggested  the  sage  William  Bassett,  “would  it  not 
be  well  to  accept  Master  Shirley’s  offer  of  a partnership?” 

This  bold  suggestion  threw  the  group  into  an  exciting  wrangle. 
Hot  words  were  passed.  But  angry  denunciations  of  William  Bas- 
sett’s proposal,  as  though  it  were  for  a partnership  with  the  Evil  One 
himself,  soon  gave  way  to  the  calmer  counsel  of  Governor  Bradford 
that  perhaps  one  of  their  own  young  men  might  be  joined  with  Ashley 
in  the  conduct  of  the  trading  post  if  they  should  become  partners. 
Somewhat  reluctantly,  and,  as  Bradford  afterwards  records,  “to  pre- 
vent a worse  mischief”  they  resolved  to  join  as  partners  in  the  new 
trading  venture.148 

But  when  they  came  to  discuss  Allerton’s  conduct  in  disobeying 
their  instructions  as  to  trading  on  his  own  account  and  in  mingling 
their  goods  with  his,  their  denunciations  were  quite  unanimous.  None, 
however,  were  quite  so  extreme  as  Captain  Standish  and  Edward 
Winslow,  each  of  whom  favored  summary  action  against  him  before 
a general  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  Plymouth. 

“This  man  is  a traitor,”  cried  Winslow  earnestly.  “For  three 
years  he  has  defied  and  flouted  us  and  broken  his  solemnly  pledged 


147.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  307. 

148.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  310. 

“In  1630  Allerton  returned  with  information  that  he,  with  the  London  partners  and 
William  Peirce,  had  a patent  of  land  on  the  Penobscot,  where  Castine  now  is,  and  had 
sent  one  Edward  Ashley  to  open  trade  there  with  the  natives.  The  Plymouth  partners 
were  invited  to  join.  At  any  rate,  they  were  expected  to  help  Ashley  with  men,  goods, 
and  boats.  This  scheme  was  very  distasteful  to  the  men  of  Plymouth.  Ashley,  though  a 
schrewd  trader,  was  an  evil  liver,  having  once  dwelt  among  the  savages,  going  naked  in 
their  style,  and  sharing  their  vices.  Yet  the  new  post,  if  a rival,  must  damage  the 
Kennebec  trade,  and  would  be  pushed  to  that  end  by  Allerton  especially.  So  through 
necessity  they  acceded,  and  fitted  out  Ashley  with  wampum,  corn,  and  other  matters  very 
much  needed  for  themselves ; but  they  exacted  from  him  a bond  in  £ 500  not  to  be 
unchaste  with  the  savages,  or  to  sell  them  gunpowder ; and  also  required  him  to  take  as 
a co-agent  Thomas  Willett,  an  excellent  young  business-man  just  from  Leyden.” — Good- 
win: “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p 261. 
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word.  I doubt  not  that  he  is  scheming  with  Master  Shirley  to 
overreach  us  in  all  things  and  that  the  delay  on  the  Kennebec  patent 
is  by  design.  No  delay  was  found  in  securing  the  new  grant  for  the 
Penobscott  territory.  Why  could  we  not  have  been  served  as  well  ?” 

“He  is  seeking  a quarrel  with  us,”  declared  Standish  hotly.  “T  hat 
is  why  he  brought  that  scoundrel  Morton  to  this  plantation  and  now 
entertains  him  as  though  he  were  the  king  himself.  He  seeks  to  be 
free  from  us — to  trade  on  his  own  account.” 

“Not  so,  Captain  Standish,”  responded  Governor  Bradford,  “for, 
mark  you,  Master  Shirley  bids  us  send  him  again  as  our  agent,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  he  is  acting  in  concert  with  Master  Allerton  in  this 
matter.” 

“But,  Master  Bradford,”  interposed  Winslow,  “his  desire  to  rep- 
resent us  in  England  does  not  clear  him  of  suspicion  in  this  matter. 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  use  our  credit  on  his  own  account  and  for 
his  own  profit.  Methinks  it  be  an  advantage  to  him  to  prevent 
another  from  serving  the  interests  of  this  plantation,  since  it  leaves 
him  a clear  field  for  trade  along  this  coast.  There  is  more  to  this 
matter  than  now  appears.” 

“It  may  be  as  you  say,  but  charity  impels  me  to  hope  that  Mas- 
ter Allerton  has  in  his  heart  a desire  to  deal  faithfully  with  us,  in  the 
main.  He  has  perhaps  been  over-persuaded  by  self-interest  and  the 
advice  of  mischievous  persons.” 

“Even  so,  yet  the  result  is  the  same.  We  have  been  ill  served 
these  three  years  past  and  each  year  worse  served  than  the  year 
before.” 

Thus  they  debated  the  vexed  question,  coming  to  no  decision  that 
night.  On  the  following  day  Isaac  Allerton  was  summoned  before 
the  Governor  and  his  advisors.  Adroit  questioning  caused  the  culprit 
to  admit  that  he  had  violated  his  agreement  as  to  trading  on  his  own 
account  in  competition  with  the  colony.  He  was  accused  of  having 
delivered  to  his  employers  only  the  unsalable  residue  of  the  goods 
which  he  had  brought  from  England.  Denunciation  of  the  most  caus- 
tic nature  was  leveled  at  his  head  before  the  meeting  had  been  long 
in  session.  Allerton  responded  hotly.  He  denied  that  he  had  made 
secret  profits  and  he  minimized  the  extent  of  his  trafficking  along  the 
coast,  declaring  that  the  bulk  of  the  goods  had  gone  to  the  Ashley 
trading  post  in  which  they  were  to  be  partners  and  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  were  to  share. 
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The  whole  affair  was  so  involved  that  Allerton’s  denials  stopped 
the  mouths  even  of  the  most  caustic  of  his  critics.  But  on  the  question 
of  Thomas  Morton’s  presence  in  town  the  brethren  were  proof  against 
arguments  or  pleadings.  Morton,  they  declared,  was  a bad  man  and 
a troublemaker.  Allerton  was  told  flatly  that  unless  his  guest  departed 
voluntarily  he  would  be  “dealt  with”  by  the  magistrates  who  had 
passed  judgment  upon  him  on  the  former  occasion.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  Morton  suddenly  vanished  from  Plymouth. 
When  next  heard  from  he  was  in  his  old  haunts  at  Merry  Mount  and 
busy  at  the  same  sort  of  mischief  as  in  former  days. 

A matter  of  great  vexation  to  the  authorities  at  Plymouth  was 
the  discovery  by  Winslow  and  others,  upon  visiting  the  Ashley  trading 
post,  that  he  was  far  better  supplied  with  goods  than  the  Plantation 
itself.149  In  fact,  they  were  forced  to  buy  of  the  fisherman  cloth  and 
goods  for  their  own  needs,  paying  exorbitant  rates  in  skins,  all  of 
which  kept  alive  the  resentment  against  Isaac  Allerton. 

Another  circumstance  that  distressed  the  prudent  leaders  of  the 
colony  was  the  fact  that  Allerton  had  borrowed,  on  their  credit,  large 
sums  of  money  in  England  at  fifty  per  cent  interest  with  which  to 
purchase  the  goods  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  America.  Ash- 
ley quite  speedily  justified  their  distrust  in  him,  for  when  he  had 
gathered  a large  quantity  of  furs  in  his  trade  with  the  Indians  he 
shipped  them  all  to  England,  refusing  to  make  any  return  to  the  Plym- 
outh colonists  upon  the  heavy  indebtedness  that  had  been  thrust  upon 
them  in  his  behalf. 

Not  only  had  he  received  the  goods  from  England,  but  they  had 
been  obliged  to  stand  the  expense  of  purchasing  a sailing  craft  for  his 
use,  together  with  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  a shipmaster  and 
crew.  In  fact,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  unhappy  colonists, 
through  the  agency  of  Allerton,  who  had  a power  of  attorney  from 
them,  which  he  claimed  to  have  lost,  were  to  be  quite  overwhelmed 
with  debts. 

It  is  possible  that  Isaac  Allerton,  at  least  before  the  bitterness  of 
the  unhappy  controversy  became  too  acute,  endeavored  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  feat  of  serving  two  masters — his  own  interests  and 
that  of  the  colonists.  But  ill  fortune  seems  to  have  attended  the 
majority  of  his  ventures.  When  loss  occurred  the  temptation  was  no 

149.  Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  311. 
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doubt  quite  overwhelming  to  shift  the  burden  from  his  own  shoulders 
and  to  fasten  it  upon  his  erstwhile  companions  in  the  New  World. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Pilgrims,  the  missing  power  of  attorney 
was  ready  at  hand  in  England  and,  although  the  colonists,  through 
Governor  Bradford,  had  notified  James  Shirley  and  others  in  Eng- 
land that  they  would  not  be  responsible  for  debts  contracted  on  their 
credit  by  Allerton,  yet  those  debts  continued  to  pile  up  in  staggering 
fashion. 

In  the  spring  of  1630,  for  example,  Allerton  chartered  and  sent 
forth  from  England  a fishing  ship,  but  carefully  refrained  from  send- 
ing the  needed  supplies  to  the  Plymouth  planters.150  Bradford  states 
that  Allerton  had  been  permitted  to  go  to  England  to  clear  up  the 
tangle  in  the  Kennebec  grant  and  to  send  them  a supply  of  goods  for 
their  coastal  trade,  being  forbidden  to  do  anything  else  in  their  behalf. 

The  ship,  the  “White  Angel,”  ran  into  a storm  in  mid-Atlantic 
and  became  so  battered  that  it  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  England. 
Its  cargo,  moreover,  was  ruined  by  the  heavy  seas  that  soaked  every- 
thing on  board.  In  vain  the  colonists  disclaimed  all  responsibility. 
The  hiring  and  freighting  of  the  ship  had  been  done  by  their  accredited 
agent  and  James  Shirley  assured  them  that  they  were  legally  bound. 

Edward  Winslow  was  at  once  despatched  to  England  to  arrest, 
if  possible,  the  reckless  piling  up  of  debts.151  But  Allerton  had  already 
left  for  America  with  a Mr.  Hatherley,  who  seems  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  and  Edward  Ashley  in  his  business  ventures.  Hath- 
erley and  Allerton,  in  fact,  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  summer  of  1630, 
having  delivered  their  goods  to  customers  along  the  coast.  These 
customers  were  increasing,  since  the  great  Puritan  migration  was  now 
arriving  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  appears  that  Allerton  sought  to  turn  aside  the  wrath  of  the 
Pilgrim  Colony  by  assuring  the  Governor  and  his  associates  that  the 

150.  “They  looked  ernestly  for  a timely  supply  this  spring,  by  the  fishing  ship  which 
they  expected,  and  had  been  at  charg  to  keepe  a stage  for  her;  but  none  came,  nor  any 
supply  heard  of  for  them.  At  length  they  heard  sume  supply  was  sent  to  Ashley  by  a 
fishing  ship,  at  which  they  something  marvelled,  and  the  more  yt  they  had  no  letters 
either  from  Mr.  Allerton  or  Mr.  Sherley ; so  they  went  on  in  their  bussines  as  well  as 
ye  could.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  p.  318. 

151.  “At  length  they,  having  an  oppertunitie,  resolved  to  send  Mr.  Winslow,  with  what 
beaver  they  had  ready,  into  England,  to  see  how  ye  squars  wente,  being  very  jeolouse 
of  these  things,  & Mr.  Allertons  courses ; and  writ  shuch  leters,  and  gave  him  shuch 
instructions,  as  they  thought  meet;  and  if  he  found  things  not  well,  to  discharge  Mr. 
Allerton  for  being  any  longer  agent  for  them,  or  to  deal  any  more  in  ye  bussines,  and  to 
see  how  ye  accounts  stood,  &c.” — Bradford  : Ibid.,  p.  319. 
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ill-fortune  of  the  “White  Angel”  need  not  concern  them  unless  they 
chose  to  confirm  what  he  had  done.  A second  fishing  ship,  he  asserted, 
was  likely  to  make  a profit  that  would  cancel  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
first  voyage. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Shirley  and  others,  seeking  to  escape 
from  losses  in  ventures  begun  by  Allerton,  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  lined  their  own  pockets,  now  strove  to  cast  the  entire  burden 
upon  the  unfortunate  colonists.152 

The  story  of  the  unhappy  controversy  over  these  debts  was  long 
continued.  It  appears  that  in  the  two  years  from  1628  to  1630,  by 
Allerton’s  mismanagement,  the  debts  of  the  colony  increased  from 
four  hundred  pounds  to  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  Isaac  Allerton  found  that  Plymouth 
Colony  had  become  an  uncomfortable  place  in  which  to  live.  He 
accordingly  removed  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  where  he 
remained  for  some  years.  Creditors,  however,  made  life  uncom- 
fortable for  him  there.  He  also  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Puritan 
leaders.  In  March,  1634-35,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Bay  Colony  to  depart  from  Marblehead.  In  May  of  that  year 
he  transferred  his  property  in  lands,  houses  and  fish  drying  stagings, 
to  his  son-in-law,  Moses  Maverick.  Like  a man  without  a country, 
Allerton  lived  for  a time  thereafter  among  the  Dutch  at  New  Amster- 
dam, later  in  Connecticut,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days. 


152.  “It  needs  not  be  thought  strange,  that  these  things  should  amase  and  trouble 
them;  first,  that  this  fishing  ship  should  be  set  out,  and  fraight  with  other  mens  goods, 
& scarce  any  of  theirs;  seeing  their  maine  end  was  (as  is  before  remembered)  to  bring 
them  a full  supply,  and  their  speatiall  order  not  to  sett  out  any  excepte  this  was  done. 
And  now  a ship  to  come  on  their  accounte,  clean  contrary  to  their  both  end  & order,  was 
a misterie  they  could  not  understand;  and  so  much  ye  worse,  seeing  she  had  shuch  ill 
success  as  to  lose  both  her  vioage  & provissions.  The  2.  thing,  that  another  ship  should 
be  bought  and  sente  out  on  new  designes,  a thing  not  so  much  as  once  thought  on  by  any 
here,  much  less,  not  a word  intimated  or  spoaken  of  by  any  here,  either  by  word  or  letter, 
neither  could  they  imagine  why  this  should  be.  Bass  fishing  was  never  lookt  at  by  them, 
but  as  soone  as  ever  they  heard  on  it,  they  looked  at  it  as  a vaine  thing,  that  would  cer- 
tainly turne  to  loss.  And  for  Mr.  Allerton  to  follow  any  trade  for  them,  it  was  never 
in  their  thoughts.  And  3ly,  that  their  friends  should  complaine  of  disbursements,  and  yet 
rune  into  such  great  things,  and  charge  of  shiping  & new  projects  of  their  owne  heads, 
not  only  without,  but  against,  all  order  & advice,  was  to  them  very  Strang.  And  4ly,  that 
all  these  matters  of  so  great  charg  & imployments  should  be  thus  wrapped  up  in  a breefe 
and  obscure  letter,  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plym- 
outh Plantation,”  pp.  322-23. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

The  Arrest  of  Edward  Ashley 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Plymouth  colonists  decided 
in  1629  to  become  partners  in  the  trading  post  on  the  Penobscot  they 
had  done  so  only  upon  the  express  agreement  that  they  should  have 
the  right  to  send  thither  at  once  a discreet  young  man  to  act  as  their 
agent  and  to  be  equal  in  power  with  Ashley  himself.  Realizing  that 
the  man  chosen  would  need  great  discretion  and  courage  in  order  to 
perform  so  difficult  a task  as  to  protect  their  interests  when  working 
with  Ashley,  the  Governor  and  his  advisers  deliberated  earnestly 
before  fixing  their  choice. 

In  the  then  recently  arrived  group  of  Leyden  Pilgrims  had  been  a 
young  man  named  Thomas  Willett,  who  seemed  to  possess  the  quali- 
fications of  integrity  and  firmness  needful  in  so  distant  an  outpost. 
He  was,  moreover,  eager  to  undertake  the  adventure.  Clothed  with 
authority  from  the  Governor  and  assistants  of  Plymouth  Colony,  he 
set  out  in  a shallop  that  was  bound  on  a trading  voyage  to  Kennebec 
and  the  coast  of  Maine.  Edward  Winslow  had  been  in  command  of 
the  party,  especially  commissioned  to  investigate  the  true  state  of 
affairs  at  the  trading  post,  for  this  event  occurred  months  prior  to  his 
departure  for  England. 

When  the  shallop  at  length  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
River,  the  travelers  found  it  to  be  a broad  island-studded  bay  which 
Winslow  had  visited  on  previous  trading  expeditions.  The  post  was 
already  in  operation.  It  was  located  on  an  island-like  projection  at 
the  tip  end  of  a narrow  peninsula  that  extends  into  the  river  from 
the  eastern  mainland.  This  spot  is  now  occupied  by  a portion  of  the 
little  town  of  Castine. 

Edward  Ashley  was  in  command.  He  had  an  assistant,  William 
Pierce,  who  was  probably  the  commander  of  a small  trading  vessel 
that  Allerton  and  Shirley  had  provided.  Five  men,  one  of  them  a 
carpenter,  were  at  the  station. 

The  arrival  of  Winslow  and  Willett  quite  obviously  was  far  from 
pleasing  to  Edward  Ashley.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  how  a 
trading  post  should  be  conducted  and  he  did  not  welcome  a division 
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of  authority.  Edward  Winslow  had  come  with  definite  instructions 
to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  He  at  once  undertook  an  inven- 
tory of  all  goods  on  hand,  a fact  that  incensed  Ashley  not  a little.  As 
for  Winslow  himself,  the  process  of  taking  the  inventory  greatly 
increased  his  anger  and  resentment  against  Allerton.  The  trading 
post  was  found  to  be  bountifully  supplied  with  certain  goods  much 
needed  at  Plymouth,  but  which  Allerton  had  professed  inability  to 
secure  in  their  behalf.  Winslow  was  already  considerably  prejudiced 
against  Ashley,  because  of  the  latter’s  previous  evil  conduct.  Before 
leaving  the  trading  post  he  summoned  Thomas  Willett  to  a private 
conference  aboard  the  shallop. 

“You  must  needs  be  watchful  of  this  man,  Ashley,”  he  declared. 
“I  like  not  his  looks  nor  his  manner  of  speech.” 

“He  is  rough  and  profane,  I grant  you,”  replied  Willett,  “but 
may  this  not  be  the  result  of  living  for  years  among  savages?” 

“That  may  be  as  you  say,  Master  Willett,  but  Ashley  has  himself 
played  the  savage.  I like  not  the  way  the  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  come  to  the  post  but  slink  away  at  a sign  from  him,  as 
though  there  were  already  an  understanding  among  them.” 

“That  reminds  me,  Master  Winslow,  that  when  you  were  in  the 
storeroom  yesterday  a savage  came  to  the  post,  black  with  rage,  at 
something  having  to  do  with  Master  Ashley.  Ashley  went  at  once 
with  him  up  the  river  bank  and  stood  just  out  of  earshot  while  both 
of  them  quarrelled  much  in  the  Indian  tongue.” 

“Did  the  savage  offer  him  violence?” 

“Nay,  but  in  the  end  Ashley  came  to  the  post  and  took  a new 
knife  which  he  gave  to  the  savage.  This  pleased  the  simple  fellow, 
and  he  went  away  in  his  canoe.  His  squaw  was  with  him.” 

“Did  you  question  Ashley  as  to  its  meaning?” 

“That  I did.  He  laughed  and  said  that  a squaw  had  been  telling 
lies.  The  squaw  was  the  same  that  we  saw  at  the  post  with  Master 
Ashley  when  we  arrived  unexpectedly.” 

“I  like  not  the  looks  of  it.  This  evil  fellow  will  ruin  the  trade  in 
these  parts.” 

When  Winslow  and  his  companions  had  departed  young  Willett 
found  himself  in  a most  difficult  situation.  Edward  Ashley  at  once 
assumed  an  attitude  of  command.  The  laborers  were  still  engaged 
in  constructing  a wharf  at  which  the  ship  could  be  moored.  This 
operation  interested  the  young  man  very  much.  At  times  the  heavy 
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logs  that  they  were  using  required  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of  them. 
Willett  frequently  sprang  to  their  assistance.  Before  the  work  was 
over,  however,  he  found  that  Ashley  was  ordering  him  about  as 
though  he  had  been  an  ordinary  workman,  which  caused  the  first 
quarrel  between  the  pair. 

On  pleasant  days,  also,  Ashley  was  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  post 
and  going  up  the  river  in  a canoe,  as  though  on  pleasure  bent.  Wil- 
lett soon  discovered  that  the  man  always  carried  a supply  of  liquor 
in  the  canoe  and  that  he  generally  returned  the  worse  for  drink.  Wil- 
lett finally  took  Ashley  to  task  for  his  conduct. 

“So  you  set  yourself  up  as  the  pious  guide  of  my  daily  life,  do 
you?”  sneered  Ashley.  “Then  let  me  tell  you  that  I am  master  of 
this  post  and  you  are  merely  my  helper.” 

“Not  so,  Master  Ashley.  I am  your  equal  in  all  respects  of 
authority  and  have  a duty  to  protect  this  post  against  danger  from 
Indian  hostility.  You  accepted  the  terms  brought  to  you  by  Master 
Winslow  from  Plymouth  Plantation  and  agreed  that  you  would 
refrain  from  any  conduct  that  might  mislead  or  enrage  the  natives 
hereabouts.” 

“And  you  assume  that  I am  breaking  my  promise?” 

“I  do  not  assume,  Master  Ashley,  I know  whereof  I speak.  There 
is  more  than  one  Indian  brave  who  is  justly  angry  with  you  for  con- 
duct with  his  squaw  or  his  daughter.  This  business  must  end.” 

“High  and  mighty,  young  jackanapes  1 Spying  on  me,  are  you?” 
“Not  spying  at  all.  Master  Pierce  was  here  today  asking  for  you 
and  I went  up  the  river  to  where  your  canoe  was  left.  I found  you 
in  the  forest  but  I came  away  without  delivering  the  message.” 

Thus  the  twto  men  arrived  at  an  understanding  and  the  under- 
standing was  that  each  must  be  on  guard  against  the  other.  Despite 
Ashley’s  crafty  attempts  to  inveigle  the  young  man  into  his  own  evil 
manner  of  life,  Willett  proved  his  own  essential  integrity  under  the 
most  trying  of  circumstances.  In  fact,  he  soon  made  friends  with  a 
young  Indian  brave  who  became  his  constant  companion,  learning 
from  him  the  English  tongue,  Willett  in  his  turn  acquiring  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  language.  The  young  savage  was  of  the  Tarratine 
nation,  as  were  all  the  Indians  thereabouts. 

From  this  friendship  was  to  result  a means  of  self-protection  to 
young  Willett  and  an  unequaled  means  of  keeping  Ashley’s  conduct 
under  surveillance.  But  the  more  Willett  learned  of  the  secret  activi- 
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ties  of  the  man  the  more  concerned  he  became.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  a letter  from  Willett  was  later  to  cause  great  excitement  at 
Plymouth. 

Governor  Bradford  convened  his  council  in  all  haste. 

“Thomas  Willett  has  writ  a large  letter,”  he  declared,  “and  has 
sent  it  to  us  by  the  captain  of  the  fishing  ship  now  in  this  harbor.  He 
writes  that  Ashley,  rogue  that  he  is,  has  been  selling  guns  and  powder 
and  shot  to  the  savages.” 

“Guns  to  the  savages,”  exploded  Standish.  “Another  Morton  of 
Merry  Mount,  I warrant  you.  This  Ashley  is  mayhap  his  agent  as 
well  as  Allerton’s.” 

“The  matter  must  be  attended  to  at  once,”  declared  Bradford 
earnestly.  “If  Edward  Ashley,  under  cover  of  our  partnership,  can 
work  such  mischief,  it  is  sure  to  reflect  upon  us  as  well  as  furnish  the 
means  of  bloodshed  against  English  colonists  everywhere  along  this 
coast.” 

“The  man  is  a resident  of  our  trading  post,”  mused  John  Alden, 
“and  it  is  meet  that  we  should  punish  him,  but  how  shall  we  do  it?” 

“He  should  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England.” 

“Much  good  that  will  do  us,  Master  Bassett.  Think  what  hap- 
pened to  that  scamp,  Morton,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial.” 

“But,  Captain  Standish,  we  could  hardly  bring  him  before  our 
Plymouth  court.  Besides  that,  Edward  Winslow  is  now  in  England 
and  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  rascal  is  prosecuted  for  his  crimes,  under 
the  new  decree  of  King  Charles.” 

To  this  suggestion  Governor  Bradford  and  the  others  readily 
agreed.  An  expedition  under  Captain  Standish  and  John  Alden  was 
accordingly  dispatched  from  Plymouth  to  the  eastern  trading  post. 
In  passing  they  called  at  Boston  to  pay  Governor  Bradford’s  respects 
to  Governor  Winthrop  and  to  those  in  authority  in  the  new  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  transformation  wrought  in  the  former 
wilderness  shores  was  quite  amazing  to  the  Pilgrim  party. 

“Who  would  have  thought  it?”  cried  Captain  Standish,  as  he 
and  John  Alden  stepped  ashore  on  the  peninsula  where  Governor 
Winthrop  had  established  his  home.  “A  year  ago  there  was  naught 
but  an  Indian  wigwam  here  and  there,  but  now  on  all  sides  of  this 
bay  there  are  homes  of  white  men.” 
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“You  speak  truly,  Captain  Standish,”  rejoined  the  other,  “but 
why  does  their  Governor  live  on  this  hill  in  the  sea  when  there  are  so 
many  more  fertile  spots  on  the  mainland?” 

“ ’Tis  the  sweet  water  of  a flowing  spring  that  brought  him  to  this 
place,  so  it  has  been  reported  to  me.  But  yonder  is  a house  more 
lordly  than  the  rest.  Let  us  make  our  way  thither.” 

The  high  island-like  peninsula,  crowned  with  three  summits, 
formed  the  background  of  the  little  settlement.  Dwelling  houses 
flanked  the  street  leading  up  from  the  town  wharf.  John  Winthrop, 
a serious-appearing  gentleman  with  dark  eyes  and  a well-trimmed 
beard,  came  briskly  forth  from  his  garden  to  greet  them.  Captain 
Standish  was  one  of  the  best  known  characters  then  in  America,  for 
his  military  exploits  were  on  every  tongue.  A messenger  had  pre- 
ceded him  with  news  of  his  arrival. 

“Captain  Standish!”  cried  Governor  Winthrop.  “Right  wel- 
come ! And  you,  too,  Master  Alden.  I had  indeed  seen  a strange 
shallop  at  the  wharf  but  did  not  realize  that  it  was  a craft  from  New 
Plymouth  until  a moment  ago.” 

“We  have  set  forth  on  weighty  business,”  declared  Myles  Stan- 
dish, when  he  had  delivered  Governor  Bradford’s  message  of  civility, 
“a  business  that  methinks  concerns  your  plantation  as  well  as  ours. 
It  is  to  arrest  a villainous  fellow  who  has  for  some  months  been  sell- 
ing muskets  and  powder  and  shot  to  the  savages  of  the  eastern 
coast.” 

“This  is  indeed  serious,  Captain  Standish.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
king’s  proclamation,  and  to  our  laws  in  this  colony,  to  arm  savages 
with  firearms.  But  where  is  this  miscreant  to  be  found?” 

“At  the  mouth  of  a great  river  called  Penobscot,  in  the  region  of 
the  fierce  Tarratines,  some  leagues  to  the  eastward.” 

“I  have  heard  of  the  place  from  Master  Allerton,  but  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  patent  of  this  colony.” 

“Yet  the  offense  is  against  all  colonies  on  this  coast  and  all  trading 
posts  as  well.” 

“You  speak  truly,  Captain  Standish.  But  if  I mistake  not  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  holds  a patent  to  the  section  around  about  your 
trading  post  on  the  Penobscot.  A ship  belonging  to  his  service  was 
in  this  harbor  but  a few  hours  since  and  has  sailed  northward  on  a 
trading  voyage.” 
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“Think  you  that  we  can  overtake  her?”  asked  Alden,  eagerly. 

“I  have  no  question  of  that  for  the  captain  was  to  deliver  a letter 
for  me  to  Master  Endicott  at  Salem.” 

Keen  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Gorges’  sea  captain,  the 
travelers  at  once  departed  and  made  all  possible  speed  up  the  coast 
to  Salem.  To  their  dismay,  however,  the  Gorges  craft  had  left  the 
place  before  they  reached  the  harbor.  So  they  resumed  their  journey 
up  the  coast,  scanning  every  indentation  of  the  wooded  shoreline  lest 
they  miss  the  Gorges  ship. 

It  was  not  until  they  reached  Monhegan  Island  that  their  search 
was  rewarded.  The  Gorges  party  had  tarried  there  to  trade  with 
the  fishing  ships  that  frequented  the  place  every  summer.  Inasmuch 
as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  had  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
trading  post  on  land  which  he  claimed  under  a royal  grant,  his  agent 
aboard  ship  was  at  once  ready  to  take  action  against  the  offending 
Ashley. 

The  arrival  of  the  Plymouth  shallop  and  the  more  pretentious 
Gorges  craft  at  the  same  time  was  such  an  unprecedented  event  that 
Ashley,  Willett  and  the  other  Englishmen  at  the  post  came  hurrying 
to  the  wharf  to  meet  them.  The  impetuous  Standish  would  have 
arrested  the  offending  Ashley  on  the  spot  had  not  John  Alden  exer- 
cised the  forethought  to  warn  him  against  such  a course  of  action.  It 
were  wiser,  Alden  argued,  that  the  entire  responsibility  be  left  to  the 
agent  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. 

That  functionary,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  proved  to  be  a man 
after  Captain  Standish’s  own  heart.  He  had  no  sooner  stepped  foot 
on  land,  arriving  some  minutes  behind  the  Plymouth  colonists,  than 
he  greeted  Edward  Ashley  in  a manner  quite  startling  to  the  culprit. 

“So  this  is  the  varlet  that  sells  guns  and  powder  and  shot  to  the 
savages,”  he  cried,  confronting  Ashley  and  glaring  him  in  the  face. 

The  bearded  culprit  went  pale  for  an  instant,  too  astonished  to 
speak.  But  when  he  found  his  voice  he  burst  out  with  a torrent  of 
abuse,  ordering  the  man  to  depart  from  the  place. 

“In  the  name  of  the  King  and  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  the  lord 
of  this  region,  I arrest  you,  Edward  Ashley,  for  foul  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.” 

Instantly  two  of  the  ship’s  officers  had  seized  the  raging  Ashley 
and  pinioned  his  arms. 
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“We  will  take  you  to  England  for  trial,”  asserted  the  commander 
of  the  Gorges  ship,  “but  first  we  will  hold  a court  of  inquiry  and  give 
you  a chance  to  meet  your  accusers  face  to  face.” 

The  whole  party  wended  their  way  to  the  trading  post  itself. 
Thomas  Willett  was  the  first  witness.  He  related  circumstance  after 
circumstance  going  to  prove  the  unaccounted-for  depletion  of  the  stock 
of  powder  and  shot  belonging  to  the  stores  of  the  trading  post.  It 
appeared  that  after  his  suspicions  had  been  aroused  Willett  had  kept 
a written  inventory,  day  by  day,  of  these  precious  commodities,  show- 
ing that  whenever  he  may  have  been  absent  from  the  post  losses  had 
occurred.  Willett’s  Indian  friend  was  able  to  testify  that  he  had  not 
only  seen  Indians  coming  to  the  post  with  furs,  but  had  also  seen 
them  returning  with  quantities  of  powder  and  shot. 

To  Ashley’s  dismay  the  white  employees  of  the  trading  post,  now 
that  danger  to  themselves  was  removed  by  the  malefactor’s  arrest, 
came  forward  with  observations  of  their  own  that  proved  beyond 
question  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  Edward  Ashley  was  thereupon 
conveyed  to  the  ship  a prisoner. 

The  affair  took  an  unexpected  turn  for  the  Plymouth  colonists. 
The  angry  captain  insisted  that  Ashley’s  evil  conduct  had  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  confiscate  the  entire  supply  of  furs  then  in  the 
storehouse.  He  argued  that  some  of  it  had  been  acquired  in  this 
illegal  manner  and  that  since  there  was  no  telling  which  was  contra- 
band it  was  proper  to  confiscate  all.  Bradford  states  that  there  was 
over  a thousand  pounds  of  beaver  alone  at  the  trading  post. 

Standish  would  have  resisted  the  demand  with  force  of  arms  but 
Alden  and  Willett  sought  to  retain  the  goods  by  peaceful  persuasion. 
Alden  pointed  out  that  the  entire  stock  acquired  in  the  previous  sea- 
son had  been  sold  by  Ashley  through  his  confederates  in  England  and 
that  not  a shilling’s  worth  had  come  to  the  Plymouth  colonists  who 
were  footing  the  bills. 

“If  our  people  are  deprived  of  this  supply  also  it  will  mean  ruinous 
losses,”  Alden  declared.  “This  false  varlet  has  committed  a crime 
against  the  King  and  the  lord  proprietor  of  this  region,  but  much 
greater  crimes  against  us  who  are  his  employers.” 

“But  it  is  my  duty  to  defend  and  to  uphold  my  master’s  rights  in 
this  region.” 

“And  so  you  are  by  arresting  an  evil-doer.  If  this  store  of  skins 
belonged  to  Ashley  then  it  would  be  right  to  seize  upon  them.  But 
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they  belong  to  us,  and  I doubt  not  the  courts  of  England  would  find 
you  and  your  master  at  fault  should  you  take  them  from  us.” 

“We  were  sent  to  arrest  this  man,”  interposed  Standish,  “and 
would  have  done  so  had  you  not  come  with  us.  We  be  partners  in 
this  venture.  We  hold  Ashley’s  bond  not  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  this  manner.”153 

“Is  this  true?”  demanded  the  Gorges  commander  in  surprise. 

“Aye,  and  we  have  a copy  of  that  bond  to  show  to  you  if  you  so 
desire.” 

It  was  indeed  a rich  treasure  for  which  the  men  contended  but 
equity  and  justice  were  on  the  side  of  the  Plymouth  colonists.  To 
their  great  relief  the  visitor  at  length  relinquished  his  claims  and 
sailed  away  with  the  prisoner. 

Thus  Plymouth  Colony  acquired  full  control  over  a valuable  out- 
post. Ashley  himself  was  never  punished  by  the  courts  of  England 
and  might  perhaps  have  returned  to  America  as  Morton  had  done, 
except  for  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  was  hired  by  some  Eng- 
lish merchants  to  go  to  Russia  to  manage  their  beaver  trade  in  that 
country.  Somewhat  later  he  was  lost  at  sea  when  the  ship  in  which 
he  was  a passenger  foundered  in  a great  storm. 

153.  “Ashley  likewise  was  taken  in  a trape  (before  Mr.  Hatherley  returned)  for 
trading  powder  & shote  with  ye  Indeans ; and  was  ceased  upon  by  some  in  authorise,  who 
allso  would  have  confiscated  above  a thousand  weight  of  beaver ; but  ye  goods  were 
freed,  for  ye  Govr  here  made  it  appere,  by  a bond  under  Ashleys  hand,  wherein  he  was 
bound  to  them  in  500.  not  to  trade  any  munition  with  ye  Indeans,  or  otherwise  to  abuse 
him  selfe;  it  was  also  manifest  against  him  that  he  had  comited  uncleannes  with  Indean 
women  (things  that  they  feared  at  his  first  impliyment,  which  made  them  take  this  strict 
course  with  him  in  ye  beginnings)  ; to  be  shorte,  they  gott  their  goods  freed,  but  he  was 
sent  home  prisoner.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  327-28. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
Plymouth's  First  Murder 

John  Billington  had  always  been  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  leaders 
of  Plymouth  Colony.  He  was  originally  a stranger  to  the  Pilgrim 
group,  foisted  upon  them  among  passengers  who  joined  them  prior 
to  the  sailing  of  the  “Mayflower.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
March,  1621,  Billington  was  “covenanted  before  the  whole  company 
for  his  contempt  of  the  captain’s  lawful  command  with  approbrious 
speeches,”154  thus  constituting  himself  the  first  offender  to  be  tried  in 
Plymouth.  It  is  recorded  that  the  punishment  decreed  was  to  have 
his  neck  and  heels  tied  together.  Billington  escaped  punishment, 
however,  by  “humbling  himself  and  craving  pardon.”  The  gentle 
John  Carver  was  then  Governor  and  because  it  was  the  first  offense 
in  the  colony  the  culprit  was  forgiven.  As  early  as  June,  1625,  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  in  a letter  to  Robert  Cushman,  made  the  following 
prophetic  reference  to  John  Billington:  “He  is  a knave  and  will  so 

live  and  die.” 

The  records  indicate  that  Billington  was  profane  and  quarrel- 
some. He  apparently  preferred  hunting  to  the  usual  labors  of  the 
community.  Originally  his  family  had  consisted  of  two  sons,  John, 
Jr.,  and  Francis,  but  John,  Jr.,  had  died  prior  to  1630.  Billington’s 
wife  was  evidently  a contentious  soul,  for  in  1636  she  was  destined  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  at  Plymouth  for  slandering  Deacon  John  Doane.155 
Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  family  of  Billington  was  unpopular  in 
Plymouth.  A circumstance  was  now  to  arise  that  rendered  John 
Billington  the  most  notorious  individual  along  the  entire  New  England 
coast. 

Among  the  newcomers  to  Plymouth  was  a young  man  whose  name 
has  come  down  to  us  as  John  Newcomen.  The  origin  of  his  fatal 
quarrel  with  Billington  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  asserted  by  some 
authorities  that  Newcomen  interfered  with  Billington’s  hunting  activi- 
ties.156 Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  spring  of  1630  Plymouth  Colony 

154.  Morton : “New  England  Memorial,”  p.  291,  quoting  from  Thomas  Prince’s 

“New  England  Chronology”  for  March  24,  1621. 

155.  Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  343. 

156.  Ibid.,  p.  342. 
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was  suddenly  thrown  into  a state  of  great  excitement  by  the  discovery 
that  John  Newcomen  had  been  waylaid  and  shot. 

Captain  Myles  Standish  was  the  first  to  bring  news  to  Governor 
Bradford  of  this  astounding  event.  Ten  years  of  comparatively 
tranquil  relations  between  the  citizens  of  Plymouth  Plantation  had 
not  prepared  the  worthy  chief  magistrate  for  so  shocking  an  occur- 
rence. His  face  went  pale  at  the  news.  “What  say  you,  Captain 
Standish?  John  Newcomen  shot — waylaid  and  shot?  How  can  we 
know  that  it  was  not  an  accident?” 

“No  accident,  Master  Bradford.  The  young  man  saw  the  evil 
doer,  saw  him  in  ambush  and  ran  for  it,  but  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded  in  the  shoulder.” 

“Saw  the  man,  you  say.  Then,  in  God’s  name,  who  was  he?” 
“Billington,  villain  that  he  is — Billington  fired  the  shot.” 

“Where  is  the  injured  lad,  Captain  Standish?” 

“At  Dr.  Fuller’s  house.  They  were  fetching  him  there  sore 
wounded  and  I am  come  to  bring  you  word.” 

“I  will  go  at  once,  Captain  Standish.” 

So  saying,  Governor  Bradford  stepped  forth  from  the  doorway 
of  his  home  and  hurried  after  the  already  disappearing  military  com- 
mander. The  injured  man,  though  painfully  wounded,  was  still  con- 
scious and  able  to  murmur  some  details  of  the  shooting.  It  seems 
that  when  he  espied  his  enemy  with  a heavy  matchlock  trained  upon 
him,  the  victim  had  endeavored  to  leap  behind  a tree,  but  had  received 
the  bullet  wound  and  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  shot  and  the 
outcry  had  attracted  the  attention  of  others  who  chanced  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  same  woodland  path.  They  had  come  running  up.  It  was 
due  to  their  promptness  in  stanching  his  wounds  that  Newcomen  had 
not  bled  to  death  on  the  spot. 

Governor  Bradford  and  the  other  magistrates  who  had  now 
arrived  took  depositions  of  those  who  had  assisted  the  wounded  man. 
One  of  them  corroborated  the  statement  as  to  the  identity  of  New- 
comen’s assailant.  He  had  seen  John  Billington  with  a smoking 
musket  in  his  hands  running  through  the  underbrush  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  apparently  awaited  his  victim. 

Captain  Standish  was  sent  forth  at  once  to  arrest  John  Billington, 
a task  that  proved  more  difficult  than  was  anticipated,  because  the 
accused  man  had  gone  into  hiding.  Mrs.  Billington  was  as  yet 
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unaware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Captain  Standish  was  permitted 
to  search  the  premises  until  satisfied  that  Billington  had  not  yet 
returned  from  the  forest.  Posting  one  of  his  trustiest  men  to  watch 
the  house  for  sign  of  the  desperado,  Standish  set  forth  with  a small 
posse  to  scour  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ambuscade.  To  a 
woodsman  like  John  Billington,  who  knew  so  many  capital  places  to 
hide,  it  was  possible  to  elude  the  most  vigilant  of  scouting  parties. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  nightfall  no  arrest  had  been  made. 

In  the  meantime  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  had  rendered  all  possible  aid 
to  the  stricken  Newcomen. 

“There  is  no  immediate  danger,  Master  Bradford,”  he  had 
reported  in  an  aside  to  the  Governor,  “but  gunshot  wounds  have  mis- 
chief that  sometimes  mocks  our  best  endeavors.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Lord  may  spare  this  goodly  young  man.” 

“When  will  we  know  that  the  crisis  has  passed?” 

“That  I cannot  say,  Master  Bradford.  He  will  have  a fever,  no 
doubt.  If  the  wound  does  not  overheat  and  spread  fire  through  his 
frame  we  may  expect  in  a week’s  time  to  see  signs  of  returning 
health.” 

On  the  day  following  the  shooting  John  Billington  returned  to  his 
home  loaded  with  game  as  though  back  from  an  ordinary  hunting 
trip.  His  pretended  ignorance  of  the  injury  to  John  Newcomen  had 
no  effect  upon  the  stern-faced  Captain  Standish,  who  presented  him- 
self at  the  Billington  door  within  ten  minutes  following  the  arrival 
of  the  guilty  man. 

“I  arrest  you,  John  Billington,  for  attempted  murder  of  John 
Newcomen.” 

“You  arrest  me — and  who  dares  accuse  me  of  so  foul  a deed?” 

“Of  that  you  shall  know  in  due  time,  base  varlet.  Men  cannot 
shoot  other  men  down  in  cold  blood  in  this  plantation  and  not  smart 
for  it.” 

Protesting  angrily,  Billington  accompanied  Standish  and  his 
guards  to  the  village  lockup  on  the  hill,  where  he  was  promptly  con- 
fined. The  magistrates  of  the  colony  expressed  great  relief  that  the 
accused  was  at  length  in  custody.  The  outcome  of  his  murderous 
assault  was  still  in  doubt.  Dr.  Fuller  remained  in  constant  attendance 
upon  the  wounded  man,  who  had  now  become  delirious  and  whose 
shoulder  presented  an  alarming  appearance.  As  might  have  been 
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expected  in  so  religious  a community,  prayer  was  resorted  to  in  New- 
comen’s behalf.  The  Rev.  Ralph  Smith  and  Elder  Brewster  held 
special  services  in  the  meetinghouse  in  the  Fort  on  the  hill,  but  in  the 
house  where  the  sick  man  lay  prayers  were  continually  being  offered 
by  one  or  another  of  the  faithful,  including  Governor  Bradford  and 
the  other  magistrates.  Surely,  if  prayer  could  have  saved  his  life 
John  Newcomen  would  have  been  restored  to  health.  As  it  was  he 
lingered  for  days  and  finally  died  after  much  suffering. 

Immediately  following  the  funeral,  a grand  jury  was  convened, 
for  the  first  time  in  New  England,  to  consider  a charge  of  murder. 
The  facts  were  so  clear  and  the  evidence  so  overwhelming  that  but 
one  finding  was  possible — the  indictment  of  John  Billington  for  mur- 
der. This  finding,  however,  carried  appalling  implications.  The 
punishment  for  murder,  should  the  culprit  be  found  guilty  by  the 
petit  jury  before  whom  the  indictment  must  be  tried,  was  well  known 
to  be  death  on  the  gallows.  This  was  the  law  of  England.  The  death 
penalty  was  also  enjoined  by  the  Bible  itself. 

Governor  William  Bradford,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  court  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  lost  no  time  in  convening  the  court  and  in  summon- 
ing jurors  for  this  epoch-marking  trial.  All  Plymouth  was  agog  with 
excitement  as  the  day  of  the  trial  approached.  The  wife  and  son  of 
the  accused  came  and  went  as  before,  but  they  were  now  as  persons 
apart  from  the  community.  On  every  hand  they  were  aware  of  the 
unspoken  sympathy  or  aversion  of  individuals  who  composed  little 
groups  that  would  meet  on  street  corners  on  the  public  square,  buzz 
with  conversation,  but  break  up  whenever  a Billington  approached. 

As  for  John  Billington  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  calm- 
est person  in  Plymouth.  Evidently  he  was  employing  his  days  in 
prison  in  preparing  an  attack  upon  the  legality  of  proceedings  that 
were  then  under  way.  The  patent  recently  granted  to  Plymouth 
Colony  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  associates  was  to  be  the  point 
of  attack. 

The  trial  was  held  in  the  meetinghouse  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
hilltop  fort.  The  dying  statement  of  the  victim  and  the  testimony  of 
the  witnesses  who  had  seen  the  murderer  in  the  act  of  departing  from 
the  scene  of  ambush  were  formally  introduced.  Billington,  with  an 
astuteness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a lawyer,  when  he  saw  the 
overwhelming  nature  of  the  evidence  against  him,  boldly  challenged 
the  authority  of  the  court.  The  Council  of  New  England,  he  rea- 
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soned,  never  had  authority  from  the  Crown  to  inflict  the  death  penalty. 
If  this  were  true  the  council  could  not  by  patent  confer  any  such 
authority  upon  Plymouth  Colony.  For  the  Plymouth  court  to  put  him 
to  death  for  murder,  lacking  legal  authority  to  do  so,  Billington 
averred,  would  in  itself  constitute  murder  on  the  part  of  the  judges  of 
the  court. 

While  the  jury  of  twelve  men  deliberated  on  their  verdict  the 
magistrates  of  Plymouth  held  an  earnest  conference. 

“There  is  meat  in  what  this  rascal  says,”  declared  John  Alden. 
“We  have  no  precedent  for  hanging  a man  in  this  colony.  If  the 
patent  cannot  give  us  authority  how  can  we  justify  punishing  for 
murder?” 

“The  patent  is  not  our  only  reliance,  Master  Alden,”  replied 
Governor  Bradford,  with  a puzzled  frown.  “We  have  the  laws  of 
England  and  these  be  very  clear  on  such  matters.  But  we  have  a 
higher  law  even — the  laws  of  God  as  contained  in  His  precious  book.” 

“True  enough,”  rejoined  Stephen  Hopkins,  “but  in  such  weighty 
matters  are  we  not  duty  bound  to  send  malefactors  to  England  for 
trial  and  punishment?” 

“Much  good  it  would  do  to  send  anyone  to  England  for  trial  and 
punishment,”  commented  Governor  Bradford.  “We  indeed  tried 
that  method  when  we  sent  that  rogue,  Morton,  to  England  to  be  tried, 
only  to  have  him  return  to  mock  us.  We  cannot  send  witnesses  to 
England,  and  our  written  evidence  is  disregarded  there.” 

While  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion  Captain  Standish 
appeared  to  inform  the  magistrates  that  the  jury  had  reached  a ver- 
dict. It  proved  a solemn  moment  indeed  when  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  intoned  the  fateful  words  “guilty  of  the  murder  of  John  New- 
comen.” From  his  seat  on  the  platform  Governor  Bradford  arose 
and  thanked  the  jurors  for  the  duty  well  performed.  To  the  hushed 
audience  he  then  announced  that  so  grave  was  the  nature  of  the  crime 
that  the  magistrates  would  require  time  to  deliberate  before  imposing 
sentence  upon  the  culprit. 

John  Billington  had  foreseen  the  nature  of  the  verdict,  but  he 
shrewdly  believed  that  because  he  was  one  of  the  original  passengers 
on  the  “Mayflower”  this  would  cause  his  judges  to  hesitate  before 
sentencing  him  to  death.  Goodwin  thus  represents  Billington’s  frame 
of  mind: 
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“The  doubt  as  to  the  Warwick  patent’s  power  to  give  its  grantees 
the  right  to  make  and  enforce  their  own  laws,  is  considered  a modern 
question;  and  it  is  thought — a not  long  understood  fact — that  an 
able-bodied  inhabitant  adds,  at  present  rates,  at  least  a thousand 
dollars  to  the  mercantile  valuation  of  a community.  Yet  Billington 
had  reasoned  out  both  these  matters,  and  boldly  claimed  that  the 
authorities  had  no  right  to  inflict  death,  but  by  so  doing  would  render 
themselves  liable  as  murderers,  but  even  were  it  otherwise,  they  could 
not  afford  to  rob  their  still  weak,  indebted  and  endangered  colony  of 
a strong,  industrious  householder.”137 

Out  of  the  conference  of  the  judges  sprang  a plan  which  they 
immediately  put  into  execution.  While  Plymouth  Colony  in  no  way 
acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  yet  the 
officials  in  their  dilemma  were  glad  to  turn  to  the  sister  colony  for 
advice.  John  Winthrop  and  his  associates  were  thereupon  consulted. 
We  have  this  on  the  authority  of  Governor  Bradford  himself,  who 
uses  the  following  language : 

“This,  as  it  was  ye  first  execution  amongst  them,  so  it  was  a matter 
of  great  sadness  unto  them.  They  used  all  due  means  about  his  triall, 
and  took  ye  advice  of  Mr.  Winthrop  and  other  ye  ablest  gentle-men 
in  ye  Bay  of  ye  Massachusets,  that  were  then  new-ly  come  over,  who 
concured  with  them  yt  he  ought  to  dye,  and  ye  land  to  be  purged  from 
blood.”138 

Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  royal  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  ousted  from  office  by  the  colonists  prior  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  himself  a painstaking  historian  with  early  records  at 
his  command,  thus  comments  on  the  case: 

“They  had  just  obtained  their  patent  from  the  council  of  Plym- 
outh, which  gave  all  the  powers  which  they  had  authority  to  give;  but 
if  the  council,  by  their  patent,  had  no  authority  to  inflict  capital  pun- 
ishment themselves,  it  might  be  inquired  how  they  could  give  this 
power  to  their  substitutes.  Their  chief  reliance,  therefore,  seems  to 
have  been  upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  this  offender  amongst  the 
rest  to  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  whole  body.  This,  from  a mere 
moral  consideration,  might  induce  them  to  proceed  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment, but  as  they  were  within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  and 

157.  Goodwin:  “Pilgrim  Republic,”  p.  342. 

158.  Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  329-30. 
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had  no  constitutional  authority  to  erect  courts  of  justice,  scruples  of 
the  legality  still  remained.  They  therefore  applied  to  their  neighbors 
in  Massachusetts,  and  prayed  their  advice.  Mr.  Winthrop,  having 
consulted  with  the  ‘ablest  gentlemen  there,’  concurred  with  the  opinion 
at  Plymouth,  that  the  man  ought  to  die  and  ‘the  land  be  purged  from 
blood.’  This  was  founded  upon  the  divine  command,  ‘Whosoever 
sheddeth  man’s  blood,’  etc.,  which  was  not  in  any  case  to  be  dispensed 
with.”159 

It  is  probable  that  no  official  act  of  Governor  Bradford  cost  more 
heart  pangs  than  the  necessity  of  sentencing  to  death  one  who  had 
been  a fellow  passenger  on  the  “Mayflower.”  However  trouble- 
some the  man  may  have  been  during  his  residence  in  Plymouth,  yet 
he  was  a neighbor.  Surely  it  requires  great  mental  fortitude  to  look 
into  the  eyes  of  a neighbor  and  sentence  him  to  death  on  the  gallows. 
Yet  in  the  meetinghouse  at  Plymouth  on  a day  in  August,  1630,  in  the 
midst  of  a group  of  ashen-faced  neighbors,  William  Bradford  called 
upon  John  Billington  to  arise  and  hearken  to  words  that  fixed  his 
doom,  a shameful  death  by  hanging.  We  can  imagine  the  shuddering 
grief  of  the  culprit’s  wife  and  son  and  his  own  stony-faced  reception 
of  the  fateful  words. 

Plymouth  Colony,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  governed  by 
novices.  It  was  obliged  to  create  departments  of  government.  There 
was  probably  no  person  in  the  colony  who  had  ever  had  experience  in 
the  dreadful  art  of  the  hangman.  The  death  sentence  of  John  Bil- 
lington, therefore,  had  the  effect  of  imposing  upon  Captain  Myles 
Standish  a more  fearful  ordeal  than  that  which  Governor  Bradford 
had  so  manfully  faced. 

The  brave  soldier  who  had  fought  a bloody  duel  with  an  Indian 
sachem  and  had  put  the  savage  to  death  without  compunction  had  no 
such  motivating  impulse  in  this  case.  He  must  slay  a neighbor  by 
strangulation  and  in  cold  blood.  This  involved  building  a scaffold 
and  making  preparations  for  days  in  advance.  Yet  it  was  the  order 
of  the  court.  Thus  only  could  the  land  be  purged  from  blood  and 
the  great  lesson  brought  home  to  the  people  that  “whosoever  shed- 
deth man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.” 

A legal  execution  is  a grisly  business  at  best,  but  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  a new  land,  as  Governor  Bradford  well  phrased  it,  was  “a 

159.  Hutchinson:  “Massachusetts  History,”  Vol.  II,  p.  413.  See  also  Morton’s  “New 
England  Memorial,”  p.  inn. 
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mater  of  great  sadnes  unto  them.”  John  Billington  may  have  been 
excused  on  one  occasion  as  the  first  offender  in  Plymouth,  but  as  the 
first  murderer  it  was  quite  another  matter.  However  sad  the  leaders 
of  the  colony  may  have  been  at  the  grim  necessity  of  putting  him  to 
death,  yet  there  was  no  shirking  of  duty.  In  the  presence  of  his 
townsmen,  on  a morning  in  September,  1630,  John  Billington  ascended 
the  scaffold  and  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  adjusting  the  fatal 
noose.  The  trap  was  sprung  with  military  precision.  The  dangling 
body  at  the  rope’s  end  struggled  for  a moment  in  involuntary  protest, 
even  though  life  had  been  snuffed  out  in  the  fall.  Thus  Plymouth’s 
first  murderer  paid  the  penalty  for  his  crime  and  the  colony  “was 
purged  from  blood.” 
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THE  SWORD  OF  MYLES  STANDISH,  IRON  POT  AND  PEWTER  PLATTER,  BROUGHT 
BY  STANDISH  IN  “MAYFLOWER.”  COLLECTION  RESTING  ON  A CHEST  ONCE 
OWNED  BY  GOVERNOR  EDWARD  WINSLOW 

Photo  by  A.  S.  Burbank,  Plymouth 


SKELETON  OF  THE  “SPARROWHAWK”  WHILE  BEING  EXHIBITED  ON  BOSTON  COMMON 

Photo  by  A.  S.  Burbank,  Plymouth 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

Hostilities  at  Castine 

The  trading  post  at  Castine,  valuable  as  it  was,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  cupidity  of  others.  In  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  we  will  trace  the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  English  and 
French  for  possession  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New  England.  Penob- 
scot Bay  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  sections  of  the  coast  of 
Maine.  The  Plymouth  colonists  were  shortly  to  experience  the  evil 
consequences  of  that  rivalry. 

In  June,  1631,  the  year  following  the  arrest  of  Ashley,  a French 
coasting  ship  arrived  in  the  bay.  It  was  piloted  by  a treacherous 
Scotchman,  who  evidently  had  some  grievance  against  those  in  charge 
of  the  trading  post.  It  happened  that  Willett  and  the  most  of  his 
helpers  were  absent  at  the  time  in  their  sailing  ship.  They  had  gone 
to  fetch  a quantity  of  goods  that  had  been  landed  for  them,  possibly 
at  Monhegan  Island,  by  one  of  the  ships  that  came  from  England 
every  spring  to  fish. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  strangers  landed  at  the  wharf  of 
the  trading  post.  The  Scot  acted  as  the  interpreter  for  the  party. 
When  he  found  that  there  were  only  three  or  four  simple  laborers 
on  the  premises  he  began  to  fill  their  ears  with  stories  of  how  his 
French  companions  had  lost  their  bearings  at  sea,  and  were  sorely 
distressed  from  long  confinement  on  shipboard. 

Thus  he  aroused  the  instincts  of  hospitality  of  the  guardians  of 
the  trading  post.  They  invited  the  strangers  to  refresh  themselves 
with  the  best  cheer  that  the  place  afforded.  Once  inside  the  main 
building  the  visitors  pretended  great  interest  in  the  English  firearms 
that  were  resting  in  the  racks  along  the  walls.  With  unintelligible 
exclamations  of  delight  the  foreigners  began  to  take  the  muskets 
down  as  though  to  examine  them. 

The  guileless  servants,  with  no  suspicion  of  treachery,  stood  by, 
filled  with  pride  that  the  superior  equipment  of  their  station  should 
excite  so  much  wonder.  But  of  a sudden  the  simple-minded  fellows 
found  themselves  each  facing  a leveled  gun.  They  were  forbidden  to 
resist,  under  pain  of  death. 
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The  treacherous  visitors  thereupon  looted  the  trading  post  of 
every  article  of  value.  Bradford  states  that  they  carried  away  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  500  pounds  sterling,  including  furs,  trading  goods 
and  equipment.  The  unfortunate  servants  were  even  obliged  to 
endure  the  humiliation  of  assisting  in  carrying  these  stolen  goods  to 
the  boats  at  the  wharf.160 

Undismayed  by  so  great  an  outrage  the  Plymouth  colonists 
restocked  their  trading  post  and  continued  to  maintain  their  ground. 
While  the  story  of  their  further  adventures  on  the  Penobscot,  like 
that  of  their  woes  on  the  Kennebec,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  chrono- 
logical order,  belongs  with  the  larger  story  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  yet  since  their  neighbors  at  Boston  refused  to  take  their  part 
in  any  way  it  is  proper  that  we  carry  this  particular  venture  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  end  of  their  trading  efforts  at  Castine. 

At  the  time  of  the  outrage  just  related  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  was  newly  settled  in  the  Bay  and  too  much  engaged  with  its 
own  immediate  concerns  to  give  much  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  French  claimants  of  the  eastern  coast.  Plymouth  Colony  was, 
of  course,  too  weak  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the  French,  or  to 
track  down  the  freebooters  who  had  looted  Castine.  These  facts  no 
doubt  encouraged  the  French  traders  in  their  hostile  actions.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  English  had  superior  claims  to  the  region. 

In  a future  volume  we  will  consider  in  some  detail  the  history  of 
the  rival  explorations,  the  colonizing  efforts  of  the  French  at  Mount 
Desert,  as  well  as  other  activities  that  might  properly  entitle  the 


160.  “This  year  their  house  at  Penobscot  was  robbed  by  ye  French,  and  all  their 
goods  of  any  worth  they  carried  away,  to  ye  value  of  400.  or  500.  as  ye  cost  first  peny 
worth;  in  beaver  300.  waight;  and  ye  rest  in  trading  goods,  as  coats,  ruggs,  blankett, 
biskett,  &c.  It  was  in  this  manner.  The  mr.  of  ye  house,  and  parte  of  ye  company  with 
him,  were  come  with  their  vessell  to  ye  westward  to  fecth  a suply  of  goods  which  was 
brought  over  for  them.  In  ye  mean  time  comes  a smale  French  ship  into  ye  harbore  (and 
amongst  ye  company  was  a false  Scott)  ; they  pretended  they  were  nuly  come  from  ye 
sea,  and  knew  not  where  they  were,  and  that  their  vesell  was  very  leake,  and  desired  they 
might  hale  her  a shore  and  stop  their  leaks.  And  many  French  complements  they  used, 
and  congees  they  made ; and  in  ye  ende,  seeing  but  3.  or  4.  simple  men,  yt  were  servants, 
and  by  this  Scoth-man  understanding  that  ye  maister  & ye  rest  of  ye  company  were 
gone  from  home,  they  fell  of  comending  their  gunes  and  muskets,  that  lay  upon  racks  by 
ye  wall  side,  and  tooke  them  downe  to  looke  on  them,  asking  if  they  were  charged.  And 
when  they  were  possesst  of  them,  one  presents  a peece  ready  charged  against  ye  servants, 
and  another  a pistoll;  and  bid  them  not  sturr,  but  quietly  deliver  them  their  goods,  and 
carries  some  of  ye  men  aborde,  & made  ye  other  help  to  carry  away  ye  goods.  And 
when  they  had  tooke  what  they  pleased,  they  sett  them  at  liberty,  and  wente  their  way, 
with  this  mocke,  biding  them  tell  their  mr.  when  he  came,  that  some  of  ye  lie  of  Rey 
gentlemen  had  been  ther.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  350-51. 
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French  to  resent  the  incursion  of  English  traders  or  colonists  into  the 
region. 

The  Pilgrims  apparently  knew  little  of  what  had  transpired  along 
the  coast  before  they  had  been  given  the  English  grant  of  trading 
privileges  in  Penobscot  Bay.  To  them  the  grant  itself  settled  all  ques- 
tions of  rightful  possession.  They  were  resolved  to  guard  their  trad- 
ing post  with  more  zeal  and  caution  than  ever  before,  which  they 
proceeded  to  do  until  the  year  1635. 

In  the  summer  of  1635  General  Razilla,  the  French  military  com- 
mander of  Acadia,  resolved  to  settle  disputed  matters  by  ousting  all 
English  traders  from  French  territory.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
present  State  of  Maine,  as  we  know,  was  claimed  by  the  French.  Gen- 
eral Razilla  accordingly  dispatched  a warship  under  command  of  one 
of  his  subordinates,  named  d’Aulney,  to  oust  the  English  intruders. 

Willett  and  his  little  band,  now  lulled  into  a sense  of  security  by 
three  years  of  peaceful  possession  of  the  trading  post  at  Castine,  were 
vigorously  prosecuting  their  trading  operations  and  quite  unsuspicious 
of  the  danger  that  now  threatened  them.  It  was  Willett’s  custom  to 
pay  regular  visits  to  the  Indian  tribes  along  the  coast,  both  east  and 
west,  for  some  distance  from  Castine.  The  small  ship  at  his  com- 
mand was  ideally  suited  to  the  purpose,  since  its  light  draught  enabled 
it  to  penetrate  into  shallow  waters,  into  coves  and  inlets  and  river 
mouths  where  the  natives  were  known  to  set  up  their  wigwams  at 
certain  times  of  the  year. 

The  Indians  had  few  permanent  villages  or  towns.  Gypsy-like, 
they  roamed  from  place  to  place.  Their  encampments  might  be  set 
down  for  a week  or  a month  in  a special  locality  and  then  as  suddenly 
disappear.  But  Willett  had  become  their  friend  and  was  reasonably 
familiar  with  their  roving  manner  of  life.  By  his  energy  he  matched 
their  well-known  indolence  and  promptly  purchased  their  peltry  before 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  transport  it  to  the  trading  post. 

On  one  such  mission  he  set  forth  at  about  mid-summer  of  1635  to 
visit  the  eastern  coast.  He  had  left  a sufficient  garrison,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  protect  the  trading  post  in  case  of  hostile  attack  and  had 
taken  with  him  in  the  shallop  a small  crew  of  men.  The  trip  was 
highly  successful  and  Willett,  on  his  homeward  way,  had  rounded  one 
of  the  numerous  wooded  islands  of  Penobscot  Bay  when  he  beheld 
a strange  ship  of  considerable  size,  unmistakably  a war  craft,  making 
its  way  gingerly  through  the  winding  channel. 
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Evidently  the  lookout  on  the  strange  ship  espied  the  modest  shal- 
lop at  the  same  instant,  for  a signal  gun  was  instantly  fired.  There 
was  nothing  that  Willett  could  do  but  draw  near  the  larger  craft 
in  obedience  to  the  summons.  Sails  were  slacked  on  the  French  ship, 
for  such  it  proved  to  be. 

With  some  misgivings  the  commander  of  the  shallop  finally 
mounted  the  ship’s  ladder  for  a conference  with  the  stranger. 

“We  are  well  met,”  cried  d’Aulney  in  unfeigned  delight.  “This 
treacherous  channel  requires  a pilot.” 

“If  a pilot  is  needed,  good  sir,  may  I inquire  whither  you  are 
bound?” 

“We  have  orders  to  confer  with  the  commander  of  the  English 
trading  post  at  the  head  of  the  bay.” 

“Then  there  is  no  need  to  endanger  your  ship  by  further  sailing, 
for  I am  the  commander  of  the  post,  Thomas  Willett,  at  your  service, 
sir.” 

The  French  officer  was  now  even  more  happy  than  before.  With 
gestures  of  politeness,  for  which  his  countrymen  have  ever  been  noted, 
he  escorted  Willett  to  the  bridge  of  his  ship,  where  the  two  could  look 
out  over  the  wild  beauty  of  the  island-studded  bay. 

“No,  no,  my  dear  Monsieur,  I could  not  think  of  departing  now 
that  we  are  so  near  your  trading  post.  My  master,  the  King,  would 
never  forgive  me  if  I should  go  away  without  paying  his  respects  to 
you  under  your  own  roof.” 

Unhappy  and  apprehensive  at  the  predicament  in  which  he  now 
found  himself,  Willett  was  thus  obliged  to  pilot  the  scheming  French- 
man to  the  close  vicinity  of  the  wharf  at  the  trading  post.  But  here 
the  manner  of  his  host  underwent  an  ominous  transformation.  He 
no  longer  smiled  and  bowed.  Gone  were  his  empty  compliments. 

“Monsieur  has  no  doubt  wondered,”  he  remarked  with  emphasis 
on  every  word,  “why  the  French  have  so  long  permitted  this  trespass 
on  their  dominions.” 

“French  dominions,  indeed!”  retorted  Willett  angrily.  “These 
regions  belong  to  the  King  of  England.  This  trading  post  is  owned 
by  the  Plymouth  planters  under  a patent  granted  unto  us  by  those 
who  hold  it  from  the  King  himself.” 

“The  English  King  cannot  bestow  upon  others  that  which  was 
never  his  to  bestow.  Years  before  men  of  your  nation  ever  visited 
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these  parts,  French  traders  and  French  mariners,  yea  and  holy  friars 
of  our  faith,  were  here  before  you.  But  why  waste  words?  My 
orders  are  to  take  this  trading  post  and  to  expel  the  intruders.” 

“Another  evidence  of  the  honor  of  your  nation!”  retorted  Wil- 
lett bitterly.  “Three  years  ago  a band  of  robbers  under  your  flag 
visited  this  post.  They  stole  and  carried  away  everything  of  value 
that  they  could  lay  hands  on.” 

“Monsieur  has  no  cause  to  complain.  They  did  but  seize  peltry 
which  would  have  come  to  French  traders  had  you  not  trespassed  in 
our  dominions.  The  fruits  of  trespass  are  ever  forfeited  if  the  true 
owner  appears. 

“True  owner,  indeed,  if  robbers  be  owners!” 

The  unhappy  Willett  was  face  to  face  with  a dilemma  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  He  was  a prisoner  and  constrained  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  French  commander.  Thus  he  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  leading  his  captor  to  his  own  door — the  blockhouse  of  the 
trading  post. 

Once  inside  the  premises  d’Aulney  made  formal  proclamation  that 
he  was  taking  possession  of  all  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France. 
Willett,  however,  stoutly  protested  against  such  action,  declaring  that 
he  must  render  an  accounting  to  his  employers  in  Plymouth.  Where- 
upon d’Aulney,  with  sardonic  humor,  proceeded  to  draw  up  a statement 
that  he  was  receiving  from  the  hands  of  Willett  various  and  sundry 
goods.  He  even  set  against  them  a valuation  of  his  own  and  informed 
the  agent  that  if  he  would  come  for  his  pay  at  some  convenient  time 
he  would  likely  receive  it.  Willett,  however,  entertained  no  illusions. 
The  goods  had  been  confiscated  as  surely  as  those  of  three  years 
before. 

In  no  uncertain  terms  the  French  officer  now  informed  him  that 
he  and  his  companions  must  immediately  depart  from  the  place.  They 
would  be  permitted  to  take  aboard  their  shallop  a sufficient  supply  of 
food  to  last  them  until  they  could  reach  home.  In  parting  d’Aulney 
flung  the  crowning  insult  at  Thomas  Willett  by  bidding  him  to  warn 
all  of  the  English  colonists  that  next  year  the  French  would  do  the 
like  to  every  English  settlement  along  the  coast.161  Thus  the  Willett 

161.  “This  year  they  sustained  an  other  great  loss  from  ye  French.  Monsier  de 
Aulney  coming  into  ye  harbore  of  Penobscote,  and  having  before  gott  some  of  ye  cheefe 
yt  belonged  to  ye  house  abord  his  vessell,  by  sutlty  coming  upon  them  in  their  shalop,  he 
gott  them  to  pilote  him  in;  and  after  getting  ye  rest  into  his  power,  he  tooke  possession 
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party  took  their  departure.  In  blazing  indignation  at  the  outrage 
they  made  their  way  to  Plymouth. 

The  excitement  created  in  the  colony  by  the  news  of  the  seizure  of 
the  post  was  such  as  had  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
place.  Messengers  were  at  once  dispatched  by  Governor  Bradford 
with  a letter  to  John  Haynes,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  urging  his  people  to  unite  with  Plymouth  Plantation  in  mak- 
ing war  upon  the  French.  Finding  delays  in  this  quarter  and  learning 
that  an  armed  ship,  the  “Great  Hope,”  was  in  the  bay,  the  agents  of 
Plymouth,  who  were  probably  Thomas  Willett  and  Myles  Standish, 
negotiated  with  the  captain,  whose  name  was  Girling,  for  the  recap- 
ture of  the  trading  post. 

They  returned  with  the  “Great  Hope”  to  Plymouth,  where  the 
bargain  was  made  that  Girling  should  receive  £700  in  beaver  skins 
upon  restoring  the  trading  post  to  Willett  and  his  garrison.  With 
commendable  prudence  the  promised  reward  was  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Captain  Myles  Standish  who,  in  the  small  trading  vessel,  with 
a land  force  of  twenty  men,  accompanied  the  larger  ship. 

Wind  and  weather  favored  the  expedition.  Captain  Standish  was, 
indeed,  in  high-feather  as  they  coasted  the  long  shoreline  of  Maine 


of  ye  house  in  ye  name  of  ye  king  of  France;  and  partly  by  threatening,  & other  wise, 
made  Mr.  Willett  (their  agente  ther)  to  approve  of  ye  sale  of  ye  goods  their  unto  him, 
of  which  he  sett  ye  price  him  selfe  in  effecte,  and  made  an  inventory  thereof  (yett 
heaving  out  sundry  things),  but  made  no  paymente  for  them;  but  ton  Id  them  in  con- 
venient time  he  would  doe  it  if  they  came  for  it.  For  ye  house  & fortification,  &c.  he 
would  not  alow,  nor  accounte  any  thing,  saing  that  they  which  build  on  another  mans 
ground  doe  forfite  ye  same.  So  thus  turning  them  out  of  all  (with  a great  deale  of  com- 
plemente,  and  many  fine  words),  he  let  them  have  their  shalop  and  some  victualls  to 
bring  them  home.  Coming  home  and  relating  all  the  pasages,  they  here  were  much 
troubled  at  it,  & haveing  had  this  house  robbed  by  ye  French  once  before,  and  lost  then 
above  £500  (as  is  before  remembered)  and  now  to  loose  house  & all,  did  much  move  them. 
So  as  they  resolved  to  consulte  with  their  friends  in  ye  Bay,  and  if  yey  approved  of  it 
(ther  being  now  many  ships  ther),  they  intended  to  hire  a ship  of  force,  and  seeke  to  beat 
out  ye  Frenche,  and  recover  it  againe.  Ther  course  was  well  approved  on,  if  them  selves 
could  bear  ye  charge ; so  they  hired  a fair  ship  of  above  300.  tune,  well  fitted  with  ord- 
nance, and  agreed  with  ye  mr.  (one  Girling)  to  this  effect : that  he  and  his  company 
should  deliver  them  ye  house  (after  they  had  driven  out,  or  surprised  ye  French),  and 
give  them  peacable  possession  thereof,  and  of  all  such  trading  comodities  as  should  ther 
be  found;  and  give  ye  French  fair  quarter  & usage,  if  they  would  yeeld.  In  considera- 
tion whereof  he  was  to  have  700.  of  beaver,  to  be  delivered  him  ther,  when  he  had  done  ye 
thing;  but  if  he  did  not  accomplish  it,  he  was  to  loose  his  labour,  and  have  nothing. 
With  him  they  also  sent  their  owne  bark,  and  about  20.  men,  with  Captaine  Standish,  to 
aide  him  (if  neede  weer),  and  to  order  things,  if  the  house  was  regained;  and  then  to  pay 
him  ye  beaver,  which  they  keept  abord  their  owne  barke.  So  they  with  their  bark 
piloted  him  thither,  and  brought  him  safe  into  ye  harbor.  But  he  was  so  rash  & heady  as 
he  would  take  no  advice,  nor  would  suffer  Captaine  Standish  to  have  time  to  summone 
them  (who  had  commission  & order  so  to  doe),  neither  would  doe  it  him  selfe;  the 
which,  it  was  like,  if  it  had  been  done,  & they  come  to  affaire  parley,  seeing  their  force, 
they  would  have  yeelded.” — Bradford : “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,”  pp.  395-96. 
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to  Penobscot  Bay.  Vengeance  was  sweet  to  this  militant  Pilgrim,  anu 
he  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  wreaking  vengeance  upon  the  tradi- 
tional enemies  of  the  English  nation,  while  at  the  same  time  recaptur- 
ing the  property  of  Plymouth  Colony.  It  appealed  also  to  his  warlike 
nature  that  the  trading  post  would  likely  prove  a bone  of  contention 
between  the  English  and  French  in  their  rivalry  for  possession  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  To  be  commander  of  the  garrison  in  the  farthest 
outpost  of  English  colonization,  where  fighting  with  the  French  might 
be  frequent,  was  attractive  to  a man  of  the  Standish  temperament. 
The  opportunity  for  advancement  in  military  affairs  was  unquestioned. 

Frequently,  therefore,  as  Captain  Standish  watched  the  progress 
of  the  stately  ship  which  his  own  craft  had  much  ado  to  accompany, 
like  a young  duckling  following  its  mother,  the  worthy  captain  exulted 
in  the  surprise  that  was  in  store  for  the  French  garrison  at  the  trading 
post.  Little  did  he  dream  that  fleet-footed  Indian  runners  were  even 
then  on  the  way  to  warn  the  garrison  of  the  hostile  approach. 

As  the  ship  and  its  smaller  consort  entered  the  western  reaches 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  Captain  Standish  became  more  and  more  anxious 
for  a conference  with  the  commander  of  the  “Great  Hope,”  in  order 
that  a plan  of  action  might  be  formulated.  Seizing  upon  an  hour  when 
the  wind  had  died  to  a mere  whisper  in  the  canvas  and  the  “Great 
Hope”  was  virtually  becalmed  the  trading  vessel  approached  the 
larger  craft.  A signal  was  given  that  caused  the  ship’s  long  boat  to 
be  sent  to  fetch  Captain  Standish  for  the  desired  conference. 

When  the  customary  civilities  had  been  exchanged  Captain  Stan- 
dish at  once  plunged  into  the  main  purpose  of  his  visit. 

“I  have  with  me  twenty  men  at  arms,”  he  asserted,  “and  they  be 
men  who  flinch  not  from  danger.  What  think  you  if  we  precede  the 
“Good  Hope”  to  the  anchorage  and  take  the  thievish  rascals  by 
surprise?” 

“That  is  not  in  our  agreement,  Captain  Standish,”  replied  the 
commander  of  the  “Great  Hope,”  suspiciously.  “Master  Bradford 
and  the  council  at  Plymouth  hired  me  to  capture  this  place  and  to  turn 
it  over  to  you.  What  would  happen,  think  you,  to  our  agreement  if 
you  could  show  that  you  captured  the  place  without  my  aid?” 

“But,  Master  Girling,  I could  not  and  would  not  make  any  such 
claim.  The  support  of  your  ship  and  your  cannon  would  be  the  only 
excuse  for  taking  the  hazard  of  landing  my  troops  at  all.” 
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“That  is  well  enough  to  say  now,  but  I doubt  not,  Captain  Stan- 
dish,  that  you  would  sing  a different  tune  after  the  danger  was  over.” 
“I  protest  at  your  unworthy  language,  Master  Girling,”  cried 
Standish  angrily.  “We  men  of  Plymouth  Plantation  be  men  of  honor, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  We  would  not  stoop  to  such  conduct  as 
you  are  pleased  to  suggest.” 

“Not  pleased,  Captain  Standish,  but  I have  had  experience  with 
courts  of  law  and  I well  know  that  the  words  of  a bond  are  binding. 
No,  I cannot  consent  to  your  plan.” 

“But  surely,  good  sir,  you  will  not  bombard  the  trading  post  and 
cause  damage  to  our  property  unless  the  same  be  necessary?” 

“It  is  for  me  to  say,  Captain  Standish,  in  what  way  I chose  to 
recapture  the  post.” 

“But  as  commander  of  the  military  forces  of  Plymouth  Plantation 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  planters  whom  I represent,  I insist 
that  you  employ  the  common  usages  of  warfare  in  reducing  this 
garrison.” 

“Captain  Standish,”  cried  Girling,  ablaze  with  indignation,  “you 
forget  yourself.  I am  the  captain  of  this  ship  and  the  commander  of 
this  expedition.  If  I choose  to  blow  the  trading  post  to  kindling  wood 
in  reducing  it  to  possession,  that  is  my  affair  and  not  yours.” 

Myles  Standish  glowered  darkly  at  the  commander  of  the  “Great 
Hope,”  clenching  and  unclenching  his  fists  in  excess  of  wrath.  But 
when  he  saw  the  futility  of  further  argument,  he  bowed  stiffly  and 
hastily  quitted  the  ship.  Aboard  his  own  pinnace  the  Standish  wrath 
overflowed  in  language  that  was  at  once  forceful  and  picturesque. 
Thus  he  continued  for  several  hours  until  the  freshening  breeze 
enabled  the  expedition  to  proceed. 

By  hugging  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  they  were  enabled  to 
approach  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  trading  post  before  show- 
ing their  sails  to  the  garrison.  The  “Great  Hope”  then  stood  boldly 
forth  and  with  all  possible  speed  sailed  for  the  promontory  of  Castine 
on  which  the  post  was  located.  With  every  inch  of  canvas  that  the 
craft  could  stand  the  pinnace  raced  in  the  wake  of  the  larger  ship. 
Standish  had  confidently  expected  the  “Great  Hope”  to  run  as  close 
as  possible  to  shore  and  to  summon  the  garrison  to  surrender  before 
opening  hostilities.  To  his  astonishment  and  rage,  however,  the 
“Great  Hope,”  while  still  afar  off  began  a violent  cannonade  of  the 
place. 
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The  pinnace  was  thereupon  halted  and  Standish  became  an  unwill- 
ing spectator  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  criminal  folly  of  the 
commander  of  the  larger  craft.  At  every  instant  he  expected  to  see 
evidences  of  damage  to  the  trading  post.  Though  he  strained  his  eyes 
in  the  effort  to  observe  the  slightest  indication  of  a cannon  ball  that 
had  reached  its  mark,  yet  there  was  no  such  evidence.  After  an  hour 
of  quite  useless  cannonading  the  great  guns  suddenly  ceased  their 
booming  notes.162 

A signal  was  hoisted  which  summoned  Captain  Standish  to  a con- 
ference aboard  the  “Great  Hope.”  Standish  was  surely  in  no  proper 
mood  for  a conference  of  a friendly  nature,  but  he  rejoiced  within 
himself  at  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  hostile  words  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  “Great  Hope.”  Grim-visaged  and  belligerent,  he 
clambered  the  ship’s  ladder  and  confronted  Captain  Girling. 

“What  madness  is  this,”  cried  Standish,  “that  you  should  use  can- 
non balls  on  a trading  post  held  by  a handful  of  men?  I could  have 
stormed  that  place  long  since  and  have  taken  it.” 

“It  is  not  too  late,  Captain  Standish.  I have  sent  for  you  to  give 
you  permission  to  land  and  capture  the  place.” 

“After  you  have  stirred  up  the  hornets,  after  every  French  gun  is 
loaded  and  ready  at  hand  in  the  loopholes  of  the  blockhouse,  yea,  you 
send  for  me  to  storm  yonder  trading  post!  Not  so!  I am  a soldier, 
not  a fool.  The  time  has  passed.  Go  on  with  your  cannonade,  but 
why  stay  a mile  away  when  you  could  as  well  be  at  the  wharf?  May- 
hap your  gunners  could  hit  the  place  if  they  were  indeed  in  the 
dooryard.” 

With  these  words  Captain  Standish  wheeled  about.  With  angry 
strides  he  gained  the  ship’s  ladder.  But  the  commander  came  hurry- 
ing after  him. 

“Captain  Standish,  I owe  you  an  apology.  Do  not  go,  I pray  you. 
The  gunners  have  reported  that  our  powder  and  shot  have  failed  us. 
What  shall  we  do?” 


162.  “Neither  would  he  have  patience  to  bring  his  ship  where  she  might  doe  execution, 
but  begane  to  shoot  at  distance  like  a madd  man,  and  did  them  no  hurte  at  all ; the  which 
when  those  of  ye  plantation  saw,  they  were  greeved,  and  went  to  him  & tould  him  he 
would  doe  no  good  if  he  did  not  lay  his  ship  beter  to  pass  (for  she  might  lye  within 
pistoll  shott  of  ye  house).  At  last,  when  he  saw  his  owne  folly,  he  was  perswaded,  and 
layed  her  well,  and  bestowed  a few  shott  to  good  purposs.  But  now,  when  he  was  in  a 
way  to  doe  some  good,  his  powder  was  goone ; for  though  he  had  ....  peece  of  ord- 
nance, it  did  now  appeare  he  had  but  a barrell  of  powder,  and  a peece ; so  he  could 
doe  no  good,  but  was  faine  to  draw  of  againe;  by  which  means  ye  enterprise  was  made 
frustrate,  and  ye  French  incouraged.” — Bradford:  “History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,” 
PP-  397-98. 
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“After  what  you  have  already  done  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
do,”  cried  Standish  with  bitter  irony.  “Do  you  get  yourself  a white 
flag  and  you  and  yours  march  up  to  yonder  blockhouse  and  surrender 
to  the  garrison.  As  for  me,  I sail  for  Plymouth  within  the  hour  to 
tell  them  there  that  they  hired  a madman  who  has  spoiled  everything.” 

But  Captain  Girling  was  now  in  a condition  of  mind  to  endure 
the  most  savage  of  sarcasm.  He  pleaded  with  Standish  not  to  desert 
him  and  pointed  out  that  he  was  now  in  a defenseless  condition  should 
a French  privateer  chance  upon  him.  He  must  at  once  secure  powder 
and  shot.  He,  therefore,  implored  Standish  to  sail  immediately  to 
Pemaquid,  some  fifty  odd  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  secure  the  neces- 
sary military  supplies.  To  this  Standish,  grumbling,  consented.  Where- 
upon Captain  Girling  assured  him  that  upon  his  return  the  place 
should  be  captured  under  the  direction  of  Standish  himself  as  mili- 
tary commander. 

While  en  route  to  Pemaquid  it  was  reported  to  Captain  Standish 
that  one  of  the  sailors  in  the  long  boat  of  the  “Great  Hope”  had  been 
heard  to  confide  to  another  that  Girling  had  no  intention  of  permit- 
ting Standish  to  get  away  with  the  £700  in  beaver  skins.  Girling’s 
intention  was  to  seize  the  Standish  cargo  as  soon  as  the  new  supply 
of  powder  and  shot  were  delivered.  Until  then  he  dared  not  venture 
forth  into  the  bay. 

Whether  this  story  was  authentic  or  not,  Captain  Standish  was 
too  wise  to  take  further  chances  with  Girling.  He  accordingly  sent 
the  ammunition  by  another  ship  and  returned  in  all  haste  to  Plymouth. 

In  the  following  week  Standish  and  Thomas  Prence  were  sent  as 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for  an 
alliance  against  the  French.  Finding,  however,  that  the  canny 
brethren  in  Boston  were  willing  to  assist  them  only  on  condition  that 
all  expenses  of  the  expedition  be  borne  by  Plymouth  Colony,  Captain 
Standish  and  his  companion  returned  home.  This  was  the  end  of 
the  trading  post  at  Castine  so  far  as  the  Plymouth  planters  were 
concerned. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 
Massasoit  Changes  His  Name 

The  romantic  figure  of  Massasoit  stalks  through  the  pages  of 
Plymouth  history  from  the  year  1620  until  as  late  as  1661,  forty-one 
years.  That  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  Indian  sagamores'  ever 
encountered  by  the  American  colonists  is  unquestioned.  Yet  his  great- 
ness did  not  consist  in  his  prowess  in  battle.  He  was  not  renowned 
for  success  in  war  nor  for  aggressiveness  of  any  sort. 

In  some  respects  he  exhibited  the  same  shiftless,  happy-go-lucky 
characteristics  that  were  typical  of  Indians  everywhere.  He  lived 
simply,  replenishing  his  larder  when  hunger  grew  too  clamorous,  but 
taking  little  thought  of  the  morrow  so  long  as  his  food  supply  held 
out.  The  usual  residence  was  at  a place  called  Pokanocket  on  Buz- 
zards Bay,  but  he  had  several  other  favorite  camping  grounds  at 
which  he  lived  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Titicut,  in  Middleboro, 
on  the  Taunton  River,  was  famous  for  its  salmon  fishing  and  also  for 
shad.  The  Indians  had  a fish  weir  at  Titicut,  by  means  of  which  they 
captured  great  quantities  of  salmon,  shad  and  other  food  fish  every 
spring.  This  no  doubt  explains  why  Massasoit  found  this  inland 
retreat  a great  attraction.  While  the  shad  were  running,  in  the  early 
spring,  Massasoit  and  his  household  would  be  found  encamped  near 
the  fish  weir  at  Titicut,  there  to  remain  until  the  salmon  completed 
their  migration.  The  wise  old  chieftain  deemed  it  expedient  to  lodge 
near  his  food  supply;  near  the  fishing  grounds  in  the  spring;  near 
clams  and  lobsters  in  the  summer;  near  the  haunts  of  deer  in  the 
fall,  and  thus  he  ordered  his  life. 

The  greatness  of  Massasoit  consisted  in  his  remarkable  ability 
to  hold  warlike  tribes  together  in  a great  confederation.  He  pos- 
sessed genuine  arts  of  diplomacy.  If  rival  sachems  quarreled,  Massa- 
soit would  bring  them  together  and  usually  succeed  in  composing  their 
differences.  If  the  task  proved  too  great  for  his  own  talents,  he  was 
sure  to  propose  a visit  to  the  great  white  father  at  Plymouth.  Under 
Bradford’s  influence  the  angry  warriors  soon  found  themselves  less 
angry.  Some  trifling  present  for  each  was  quite  sure  to  send  them 
away  as  happy  as  children  with  new  toys.  Thus  Massasoit,  with  the 
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help  of  his  English  friends,  maintained  his  sway  over  a very  large 
territory. 

Massasoit’s  chief  enemies  were  the  Narragansetts.  Several  times 
during  the  early  years  of  Plymouth  Colony  this  warlike  and  powerful 
nation  invaded  Massasoit’s  dominions.  His  conduct  on  such  occa- 
sions must  surely  have  been  very  disgusting  to  Myles  Standish. 
Instead  of  marshaling  his  forces  and  giving  battle  to  the  invaders, 
Massasoit  almost  invariably  skedaddled  at  top  speed,  sending  word 
to  Plymouth  that  he  had  been  put  out  of  his  kingdom. 

He  apparently  regarded  it  a great  virtue  so  successfully  to  hide 
himself  that  his  enemies  could  not  find  him,  nor  his  English  friends 
either,  for  that  matter.  So  whenever  the  word  came  that  Massasoit’s 
kingdom  was  overrun  by  Narragansetts  or  other  enemies  it  was 
always  needful  to  send  Captain  Standish  and  his  little  army  to  chase 
the  invaders  back  into  their  own  country. 

No  doubt  the  wise  old  sagamore  figured  that  Plymouth  Colony 
could  not  afford  to  permit  hostile  tribes  in  their  near  vicinity.  It 
saved  him  a great  deal  of  bother  to  have  the  fiery  little  captain  of 
Plymouth  do  all  of  his  fighting  for  him.  It  certainly  saved  a lot  of 
wear  and  tear  on  the  Indian  king  to  be  able  to  go  into  seclusion  for  a 
time  while  Standish  mopped  up  his  enemies.  When  peace  was  fully 
restored,  the  well-rested  sagamore  would  come  back  to  his  adoring 
subjects  and  resume  his  former  routine  of  life. 

It  must  have  been  hard  for  white  men  to  understand  the  ways  of 
the  Indian,  and  especially  of  this  Indian  king.  At  one  moment  he 
might  exhibit  wisdom  of  the  highest  order  and  the  next  moment  dis- 
play such  childish  simplicity  and  superstition  as  to  amaze  his  English 
friends. 

An  instance  in  point  arose  in  1632.  On  this  occasion  Massasoit’s 
dominions  were  invaded  by  the  warlike  Canonicus,  king  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts. The  latter  came  with  a great  company  of  warriors. 
Resistance  on  the  part  of  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  brief,  scarcely 
more  than  enough  to  permit  the  wily  king  to  hide  himself.  But  on 
this  occasion  Massasoit  was  so  apprehensive  that  Canonicus  intended 
to  kill  him  that  he  changed  his  name  from  Massasoit  to  Ousame- 
quin,163  as  if  this  childish  expedient  would  baffle  Canonicus  in  his 
search  for  the  king  of  the  Wampanoag  confederacy. 

163.  In  1632,  a short  war  was  carried  on  between  Massasoit  and  Canonicus,  the 
sacnem  of  the  Narragansetts,  but,  the  English  interfering  with  a force  under  the  spirited 
Captain  Standish,  ended  it  with  very  little  bloodshed.  Massasoit  expected  a serious  con- 
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Captain  Standish  flew  to  the  rescue  as  usual  and  speedily  chased 
Canonicus  beyond  the  boundary  of  his  own  kingdom.  Whether  Mas- 
sasoit  believed  that  changing  his  name  was  “big  medicine,”  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  the  fact  remains  that  after  the  year  1632  he  never 
called  himself  Massasoit. 

One  of  the  puzzles  of  early  history  is  how  to  identify  Massasoit 
under  the  various  guises  in  which  his  name  appears  on  deeds  and 
documents.  Governor  Winthrop  was  later  to  make  a record  in  his 
journal  of  an  Indian  king — Ousamekin — who  came  to  Boston  in 
1638  and  brought  to  the  Governor’s  house  eighteen  beaver  skins  as 
tokens  of  friendship.  Who  would  dream  from  a casual  reading  of 
Winthrop’s  journal  that  a sagamore  with  such  an  outlandish  name 
was  the  romantic  Massasoit  of  Pilgrim  history?  Yet  such  was  the 
fact.164 

One  more  incomprehensible  exploit  of  the  Indian  king  may  well 
be  related  in  this  connection.  Edward  Winslow  had  on  one  occasion 
been  on  a trading  expedition  in  Long  Island  Sound.  Tiring  of 
cramped  quarters  on  shipboard,  Winslow,  on  his  return  voyage, 
called  at  Pokanocket  to  visit  Massasoit,  or  Ousamequin,  as  he  was 
now  called. 

The  sagamore  was  very  fond  of  Winslow,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  many  years  earlier  the  white  man  had  saved  the  Indian 
king’s  life  when  the  latter  was  very  ill  with  a fever.  The  sagamore, 
therefore,  proposed  that  Winslow  should  send  the  ship  on  without 
him  and  that  the  two  friends  should  together  make  a leisurely  journey 
by  land  to  Plymouth. 

Without  Winslow’s  knowledge,  however,  the  Indian  king  privately 
sent  one  of  his  trusted  henchmen  posthaste  to  Plymouth.  The  savage 
had  been  well  coached.  He  acted  his  part  to  perfection.  With  the 


test;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name,  and  was  ever  after  known  bv 
the  name  of  Owsamequin,  or  Ousamequin.  Our  historical  records  furnish  no  particulars 
of  his  war  with  the  Narragansetts,  further  than  we  have  stated. — Drake’s  “Book  of  the 
Indians,”  Book  II,  p.  27. 

164.  Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Winthrop  says : “Owsamekin,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 

meck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  (him)  the  governor,  and  brought  a present  of 
18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan  beyond  Connecticut  and 
Pakontuckett.”  They  having  heard  that  the  English  were  about  to  make  war  upon  them 
was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this  present.  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousame- 
quin, that  if  they  had  not  wronged  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had 
nothing  to  fear ; and,  giving  him  a letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him 
well  satisfied. 
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most  lugubrious  countenance  he  gave  the  startling  information  to 
Govenor  Bradford  that  Edward  Winslow  was  dead.  He  related 
the  circumstances  of  Winslow’s  alleged  death  with  such  vivid  detail 
that  neither  Winslow’s  wife  nor  any  person  in  Plymouth  suspected  the 
hoax.  Now  Edward  Winslow  was  one  of  the  pillars  of  Plymouth 
Colony.  His  death  would  have  been  a calamity  of  first  magnitude. 
Acting  upon  this  dreadful  news  the  entire  village  went  into  mourning. 
But  in  the  midst  of  their  sorrow  who  should  they  see  coming  down 
Watson’s  Hill  to  Town  Brook  but  Edward  Winslow  himself,  deep  in 
conversation  with  Massasoit. 

Winslow’s  amazement  at  the  consternation  created  by  his  arrival 
was  equalled  only  by  the  delight  of  Massasoit  himself.  The  Indian 
king  evidently  thought  that  he  had  perpetrated  the  best  practical  joke 
of  his  lifetime.  He  could  not  understand  why  Governor  Bradford 
and  other  leading  men  of  Plymouth  should  be  indignant  with  him. 

“Huh!”  he  grunted  in  disgust.  “Winslow  good  man — Him  much 
loved  in  pale  face  village — Think  um  dead  more  love — Him  come  back 
heap  much  love.” 

When  Bradford  understood  that  it  was  an  Indian  custom  to  honor 
some  of  their  notable  men  by  spreading  false  reports  of  their  death, 
thus  to  make  people  rejoice  when  they  returned,  he  forgave  Massasoit 
for  this  ghastly  bit  of  pleasantry.165 

The  limits  of  this  volume  are  now  reached.  It  is  needful  to  take 
leave  once  more  of  those  sturdy  men  and  women  whose  heroism,  tribu- 
lations and  triumphs  we  have  now  traced  through  ten  years  in 
America.  The  present  volume  takes  up  the  story  where  “Mayflower 
Heroes”  laid  it  down,  in  the  spring  of  1623.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
former  volume,  we  leave  the  chief  characters  of  this  great  drama  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  their  colonizing  problems.  We  leave 
them,  moreover,  at  the  dawn  of  a new  era.  The  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  had  already  set  up  a great  and  powerful  colony.  Thriving 
towns  and  the  bustle  of  industry  had  transformed  the  entire  New 
England  coast. 

165.  Governor  Winthrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousamequin : As  Mr. 

Edward  Winslow  was  returning  from  a trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his  ves- 
sel, he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  on  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend  Massasoit,  who 
agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  meantime,  Ousamequin  sent  one  of 
his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the  people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Winslow’s 
death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it,  and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one 
doubted  of  its  truth  (Journal,  i 264). — Drake’s  “Book  of  the  Indians,”  Book  II,  p.  28. 
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Commercial  rivalries  were  to  arise  between  the  colonies  of  Plym- 
outh and  Massachusetts  Bay.  Boundary  disputes  were  to  develop, 
but  in  the  history  of  colonization  in  America  there  is  probably  not 
another  such  instance  of  close  harmony  and  manly  cooperation  between 
rival  and  adjoining  colonies  as  that  which  subsisted  between  Plymouth 
Colony  and  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  sixty  years  of  their 
separate  existence. 

The  story  of  Plymouth,  from  this  date  onward,  was  so  interwoven 
with  that  of  its  powerful  northern  neighbor  that  any  future  following 
of  its  destinies  must  needs  include  also  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Bay 
Colony  as  well.  Plymouth  Colony  was  then  like  one  united  family. 
The  patriarchal  Elder  Brewster  was  still  in  full  vigor,  a willing  helper 
to  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  now  the  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church. 
William  Bradford  continued  to  be  the  dynamic  and  forceful  political 
leader  of  the  colony. 

The  Plymouth  family,  however,  was  soon  to  spread  out  to  form 
other  towns.  Plymouth  itself  was  eventually  to  become  the  capital  of 
a powerful  colony.  It  is  the  author’s  hope,  in  future  volumes,  to 
depict  those  forces  of  empire  at  work,  not  only  in  Plymouth  Colony, 
but  also  in  all  other  colonies  east  of  the  Hudson  until  the  time  came 
when  sons  of  New  England  joined  forces  with  those  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  other  great  colonies  to  achieve  independence  as  the  United 
States  of  America. 


The  End 


Benjamin  Holt  and  the  Holt  Family 

By  J.  R.  Shaw,  San  Francisco,  California 

OUNDER  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  an  inventor  of  international  fame,  Benjamin 
Holt  gave  to  the  world  the  principle  of  the  caterpillar 
tractor  and  through  his  genius  built  an  organization  whose 
products  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  He  was  a benefactor 
of  agriculture,  for  whose  use  he  perfected  many  modern  agricultural 
implements;  a benefactor  of  the  cause  of  the  Allies  during  the  World 
War,  who  built  upon  the  principle  he  discovered  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful instruments  of  war;  and  a benefactor  of  Stockton,  California, 
which  largely  shared  in  the  constructive  influences  of  his  career  and 
knew  him  as  a leading  citizen  for  almost  forty  years. 

Benjamin  Holt  was  born  in  Merrimack  County,  New  Hampshire, 
January  I,  1849,  the  seventh  of  the  eleven  children  of  William  Knox 
and  Harriet  Parker  (Ames)  Holt.  He  was  descended  from  an  old 
New  England  family,  whose  name  has  occupied  a prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  many  New  England  communities  since  Nicholas  Holt 
(Holt  I)  came  to  the  colonies  in  1635,  and  later  became  the  sixth  set- 
tler at  Andover,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Holt  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools 
near  his  boyhood  home  and  subsequently  attended  Tilton  Academy, 
New  Hampshire,  and  a Baptist  school  at  New  London,  Connecticut. 
He  began  his  active  career  in  1868,  when  he  joined  with  his  brothers, 
William  Harrison,  A.  Frank,  and  Charles  H.  Holt,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wagon  spokes  and  hubs.  This  enterprise  was  successful  from 
the  beginning,  and  in  1873  a large  plant  was  established  at  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  for  the  manufacture  of  wagon  wheels  and  fellies, 
bodies  and  running  gears.  Benjamin  Holt  controlled  the  organiza- 
tion and  continued  at  its  head  for  a period  of  ten  years,  during  which 
he  established  himself  as  one  of  the  foremost  wagon  manufacturers  in 
the  East.  Meanwhile,  Charles  H.  Holt,  one  of  the  brothers,  had 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  California,  where,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
city,  he  founded  a wholesale  hardwood  and  wheel  business.  In  1871 
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William  Harrison  Holt,  A.  Frank  Holt,  and  Benjamin  Holt  became 
associated  in  this  venture  and  the  two  first-named  left  for  California 
to  assume  an  active  part  in  its  management.  Benjamin  Holt,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  East  until  1883,  when  he,  too,  sought'the  larger 
opportunities  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  disposing  of  his  interests  at  Con- 
cord. Immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  California,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Charles  H.  Holt  for  the  manufacture  of  wheels  and 
wagon  materials  at  Stockton,  under  the  name  of  the  Stockton  Wheel 
Company.  From  that  year  dates  the  development  of  Stockton’s  great- 
est industry. 

In  1892,  after  nine  years  of  operation,  the  name  of  the  Stockton 
Wheel  Company  was  changed  to  Holt  Brothers  and  later  was  incorpo- 
rated under  the  name  of  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company.  Benja- 
min Holt  assumed  the  office  of  president  and  served  as  such  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Not  only  was  he  the  executive  head  of  the 
company,  but  he  was,  throughout  its  existence,  its  mechanical  genius, 
perfecting  the  scores  of  implements  and  devices  which  came  in  an 
increasing  stream  from  the  Stockton  plant.  Turning  from  the  simple 
production  of  wagon  parts,  he  invented  and  made  commercially  prac- 
ticable the  caterpillar  tractor,  which  has  proved  the  only  effective 
solution  to  the  problem  of  traction  on  soft  and  slippery  surfaces  and 
rough  ground  conditions.  It  was  Mr.  Holt  who  first  developed  the 
“caterpillar”  principle,  so  valuable  to  agriculture,  and  adapted  it 
effectively  to  war  uses  through  the  development  of  the  tank.  General 
E.  D.  Swinton,  of  the  British  Army,  who  first  conceived  the  military 
tank,  obtained  his  idea  after  witnessing  one  of  Benjamin  Holt’s  cater- 
pillars in  action.  This  weapon,  introduced  by  the  Allies  at  a critical 
period  in  Belgium,  was  devastating  in  its  effects  upon  the  enemy  and 
has  since  revolutionized  modern  concepts  of  military  strategy.  So 
valuable  did  it  prove  in  the  war,  that  General  Swinton  came  to  Stock- 
ton,  while  hostilities  were  yet  in  progress,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  the  man  who  made  it  possible  and  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Allies 
to  the  inventor  of  the  caterpillar.  Mr.  Holt  was  also  the  first  to 
develop  a harvester  that  not  only  combined  cutting,  threshing,  and 
cleaning  in  one  operation,  but  operated  efficiently  while  traveling 
over  any  surface  conditions.  Harvesters  that  combined  the  above- 
mentioned  features  had  been  in  use  before  Benjamin  Holt’s  inven- 
tion, but  their  successful  operation  depended  upon  their  either  being 
stationery  or  traveling  over  a level  surface. 
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In  his  long  life  in  the  West,  Mr.  Holt  produced  many  other  inven- 
tions, almost  equally  notable,  numbering  altogether  more  than  a hun- 
dred. These  were  incorporated  in  the  products  of  his  company  and 
have  had  a major  influence  in  effecting  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture, with  its  vast  savings  in  labor  and  effort,  making  possible  the  cul- 
tivation of  huge  additional  areas  by  the  farmers  of  the  world.  Two 
large  factories  comprised  the  Holt  industry,  one  at  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  other  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  In  1925  a new  corporation 
was  formed,  known  as  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company.  This  com- 
pany acquired  the  Holt  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  result  of 
Benjamin  Holt’s  genius  as  an  inventor  was  reflected  again  in  its  rapid 
growth.  In  1929  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company  stood  third  on  the 
list  of  tractor  and  farm  implement  manufacturers,  and  their  chief 
products,  the  caterpillar  tractors  and  the  Holt  combined  harvesters, 
are  shipped  today  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Until  the  very  close  of  his  life  Benjamin  Holt  continued  his 
familiar  duties  and  activities.  In  the  experimental  room,  set  apart  for 
him  in  one  corner  of  the  Stockton  plant,  he  worked  out  his  mechanical 
problems,  bringing  to  perfection  the  many  devices  that  will  always  be 
associated  with  his  name.  He  followed  closely  the  general  operations 
of  his  company,  remaining,  as  ever,  its  guiding  spirit,  happy  in  his 
work,  relishing  the  human  contacts  which  it  brought  him  and  the  sim- 
ple pattern  of  his  life  among  his  friends  and  neighbors  at  Stockton. 
As  a previous  biographer  has  written  of  him: 

Thoroughly  democratic,  Benjamin  Holt  moved  about  his  great 
plant  generally  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  calling  by  their  first  names 

employees  who  had  long  been  associated  with  him He  was 

modest  and  unassuming  to  an  unusual  degree,  shrinking  from  any  pub- 
licity, and  when  General  Swinton  came  to  Stockton  to  publicly  acknowl- 
edge England’s  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  inventor — a notable  occasion 
in  Stockton’s  war  activities — it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Holt 
was  induced  to  occupy  a seat  of  honor  on  the  platform  with  the  dis- 
tinguished British  officer  at  the  mass  meeting  held  at  the  auditorium. 
Fame  came  to  him,  but  the  simple  routine  of  his  life  was  undisturbed; 
the  friends  of  his  early  days  were  still  the  friends  of  his  choice.  He 
was  still  Ben  Holt — unchanged  by  the  plaudits  of  the  multitude; 
plain,  honest,  industrious  and  true. 

Benjamin  Holt  married,  in  1890,  Anna  Brown,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin E.  Brown,  a pioneer  California  miner  of  the  generation  of  ’49 
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and  later  a farmer  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and  Lucy  (Dean)  Brown, 
and  a descendant  of  Elder  Chad  Brown,  who  was  the  successor  of 
Roger  Williams  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holt  became  the  parents  of  five  children:  i. 

Alfred  Brown,  of  Stockton.  2.  William  Knox,  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas.  3.  Anne,  who  married  Warren  H.  Atherton,  of  Stockton.  4. 
Benjamin  Dean,  of  Stockton.  5.  Edison  Ames,  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Holt  died  at  Stockton,  December  5,  1920,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  The  accomplishments  of  his  career  made  him  a citizen 
of  all  the  world,  and  in  the  cultivated  acres  of  the  far  corners  of  the 
globe  his  monument  is  found.  It  is  also  found,  however,  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  for  to  all  who  knew  him  his  spirit  will  remain  a vital  force 
and  precious  memory. 

Benjamin  Holt  is  dead  [wrote  the  mayor  of  Stockton  in  a procla- 
mation of  mourning  at  the  city’s  loss].  Stockton  mourns  the  loss  of  a 
good  and  useful  citizen,  whose  genius  and  industry  enriched  the  com- 
munity and  carried  its  name  across  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  and 
the  seas  to  the  far  places  of  the  earth 

In  our  fancy  a great  tree  stood  yesterday  before  the  House  of 
Stockton.  Today  it  is  gone.  We  look  upon  the  vacant  place  and  con- 
template dolefully  the  irreparable  loss.  It  cannot  be  put  back.  It 
was  a landmark  that  helped  to  point  the  way  to  Stockton,  and  for  it 
we  had  deep  affection.  Ben  Holt  was  such  a landmark.  Like  the 
great  tree,  whose  sheltering  boughs  protected  many  from  the  heat 
of  summer,  he  held  forth  his  hands  in  melting  charity  to  protect  many 
from  the  blasts  of  the  winter  of  want. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  man,  whose  modesty  forbade  us  to  honor  him 
in  life,  should  be  honored  in  death.  I recommend  that  all  business  of 
the  city  be  suspended  during  the  hour  of  his  funeral  and  that  all  flags 
of  the  city  be  displayed  at  half  mast. 

Ben  Holt  was  loyal  to  Stockton.  In  God’s  name  let  us  show  that 
Stockton  is  loyal  to  his  memory. 

Benjamin  Holt,  whom  all  Stockton  mourns  [to  quote  another 
tribute],  was  the  finest  type  of  American,  the  type  who  works  skillfully 
and  well  with  his  hands,  and  equally  as  skilled  and  well  with  his  mind. 

He  was  the  master-builder  who  combined  brain  and  brawn  with 
a constructive  energy  which  not  only  advanced  those  about  him  but 
the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  extended  its  upbuilding  influence 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  things  he  had  to  give  were  needed. 
He  knew  and  loved  the  activity  and  the  noise  of  his  machine  shops  and 
he  did  not  disdain  the  sweat  and  grime  of  labor.  Russia,  South 
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America,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  where  vast 
unfarmed  stretches  of  rich  lands  lay  idle  are  planting  and  harvesting 
those  wealth-producing  soils  today  as  a result  of  Benjamin  Holt’s 
magnificent  ability  to  work. 

The  man  built  great  things  materially,  but  spiritually  he  was  even 
a greater  builder.  He  not  only  made  tractors  to  turn  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  world  into  circulation,  but  his  kindly,  big-hearted 
capacity  for  honest  and  genuine  friendship  for  the  men  with  whom 
he  worked  drew  from  them  a united  affection,  which  in  its  depth  and 
sincerity  was  far  more  than  affection.  The  men  of  his  factory  who 

knew  him  best  loved  him They  will  never  speak  of  him  as  one 

who  is  passed  and  gone.  Death  has  taken  him,  but  the  spirit  the  man 
in  his  life  time  put  in  motion,  will  never  die.  It  will  go  a long  way 
toward  advancing  those  ideals  in  American  progress  which  are  now 
regarded  as  so  necessary  in  the  building  of  the  country’s  welfare 

Up  to  the  last  he  retained  his  ability  to  work  and  his  love  of  work. 
But  far  greater  than  the  tremendous  industry  which  today  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  innate  forcefulness  of  the  man,  is  the  love  of  the  men 
who  are  employed  in  the  great  Holt  factory,  and  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  which  united  in  a tribute  to  Benjamin  Holt’s  God-given  and 
inborn  goodness. 

(The  Holt  Line) 

Holt,  as  a surname,  is  of  locality  origin,  meaning  “at  the  holt,”  a 
wood  or  grove,  from  residence  thereby.  There  are  towns  and  places 
specifically  named  Holt  in  Norfolk,  Wiltshire,  Worcestershire  and 
Leicestershire.  The  name  appears  in  early  English  registers,  includ- 
ing the  “Hundred  Rolls”  of  1273  for  several  counties,  where  it  is 
found  in  the  form  of  De,  De  la,  Del  and  Le  Holt. 

(C.  W.  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  M.  A.  Lower: 

“Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

Holt  Arms — Azure,  two  bars  or ; in  chief,  a cross  formee  fitchee  of  the  last. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  or,  holding  a hazel-branch,  slipped  and  fructed;  all  proper. 
Motto — Exaltavit  humiles.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

I.  Nicholas  Holt,  American  progenitor  of  this  family,  was  born 
in  England  in  1602  and  died  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  January  30, 
1685.  He  came  on  the  ship  “James,”  of  London,  which  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Southampton,  England,  about  April  6,  1635,  and  arrived 
at  Boston,  in  New  England,  on  June  3 following.  He  proceeded  the 
same  year  to  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
settlers,  and  resided  there  for  a period  of  ten  years,  holding  various 
local  offices. 
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In  1644  Nicholas  Holt  was  one  of  the  ten  original  settlers  who 
removed  their  families  from  Newbury  and  accompanied  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  to  “Cochichawicke,”  now  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts. On  a leaf  in  the  town  records,  containing  the  list  of  house- 
holders in  the  order  in  which  they  came  to  the  town,  his  name  is  sixth. 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  male  members,  including  the  pastor-elect,  who 
composed  the  church  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  John  Woodbridge, 
October  24,  1645.  On  May  26,  1647,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  “to  lay  out  the  highway  from  Reading  to  Andover,  and 
with  Lieutenant  Sprague  and  Sergeant  Marshall  to  view  the  river 
(Epswich  River)  and  make  return  to  the  court  of  the  necessity  and 
charge  of  a bridge  and  make  return  to  the  next  session  of  this  court.” 
At  a General  Court,  held  May  2,  1652,  he  was  appointed,  with  Cap- 
tain Johnson,  of  Woburn,  and  Thomas  Danforth,  of  Cambridge,  “to 
lay  the  bounds  of  Andover,”  and  May  18,  1653,  he  was  appointed, 
with  Captain  Richard  Walker  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Marshall,  to 
lay  out  the  highway  between  Andover  and  Reading  and  at  the  same 
term  of  Court,  September  10,  1655,  the  committee  made  a report  of 
this  survey. 

Nicholas  Holt  married  (first)  in  England,  a few  years  before  he 
came  to  Massachusetts,  Elizabeth  Short,  who  died  at  Andover,  Mas- 
sachusetts, November  9,  1656.  He  married  (second),  June  20,  1658, 
Hannah  (Bradstreet)  Rolfe,  widow  of  Daniel  Rolfe  and  daughter  of 
Humphrey  Bradstreet.  She  died  June  20,  1665,  at  Andover,  and  he 
married  (third),  May  21,  1666,  Widow  Martha  Preston,  who  died 
March  21,  1703,  aged  eighty  years.  He  had  by  his  first  wife  four 
sons  and  four  daughters,  and  by  his  second  wife  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  Among  the  former  was  Nicholas  (2),  of  whom  further. 

(W.  R.  Cutter:  “Genealogical  and  Personal  Memoirs  Relating  to  the  Families  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  1775-76.  J.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of 
the  First  Settlers  of  New  England,”  Vol.  TI,  p.  455.  Records  in  possession  of  descendants.) 

II.  Nicholas  (2)  Holt,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  (Short) 
Holt,  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  1647-48,  and  died 
there  October  8,  1715.  On  September  9,  1684,  his  father  deeded  to 
him  “one-third  of  the  farm  whereon  he  now  dwells,”  and  several  other 
parcels,  also  the  dwelling  house  “with  ye  cellar  room  & Leantowe.” 

Nicholas  (2)  Holt  married,  January  8,  1679,  Mary  Russell,  who 
died  April  1,  1717.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Russell,  who 
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was  born  in  1630,  died  in  December,  1710,  and  is  said  to  have  come 
from  Scotland,  and  Mary  (Marshall)  Russell.  Nicholas  (2)  and 
Mary  (Russell)  Holt  were  the  parents  of  several  children,  including 
Nicholas  (3),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  Nicholas  (3)  Holt,  son  of  Nicholas  (2)  and  Mary  (Russell) 
Holt,  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  December  21,  1683,  and 
died  there  December  1,  1756. 

He  married  (first),  September  16,  1708,  Mary  Manning,  who 
died  December  3,  1716.  They  were  the  parents  of  Benjamin,  of 
whom  further. 

(Records  in  possession  of  descendants.) 

IV.  Benjamin  Holt,  son  of  Nicholas  (3)  and  Mary  (Manning) 
Holt,  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  July  23,  1709,  and  died 
at  Suncook,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784. 

He  married,  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  April  7,  1737,  Sarah 
Frye,  who  was  born  in  1717  and  died  at  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1804,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  (Bridges)  Frye;  grand- 
daughter of  Lieutenant  Samuel  and  Mary  (Aslett)  Frye  and  of  James 
and  Sarah  (Marston)  Bridges,  all  of  Andover,  Massachusetts;  great- 
granddaughter  of  John  and  Ann  Frye,  of  John  and  Rebecca  (Ayers) 
Aslett,  of  John  and  Sarah  (Howe)  Bridges,  and  of  John  and  Martha 
Marston;  and  great-great-granddaughter  of  John  and  Hannah  Ayers, 
of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  of  Edmund  Bridges,  who  came  on  the 
ship  “James”  from  London  in  1635  and  lived  at  Lyme,  Rowley  and 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  and  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Dane)  Howe, 
of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  Elizabeth  (Dane)  Howe  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Frances  Dane,  the  former  coming  in  1638  from 
County  Essex,  England,  and  dying  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in 
1658.  John  Frye,  who  came  from  Bassing,  County  Hants,  England, 
on  the  ship  “Bevis”  in  1638  and  was  the  eighth  settler  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  was  a deacon,  a selectman  and,  in  1692,  representative 
to  the  General  Court.  Samuel  Frye  was  constable  for  the  South  End 
of  Andover  in  1681.  John  Aslett  was  the  fourteenth  settler  at  And- 
over, Massachusetts,  and  John  Ayers  received  a grant  of  land  at  Sal- 
isbury, Massachusetts,  in  the  first  division  in  1640-43  and  moved  to 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  about  1647. 
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Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Frye)  Holt  were  the  parents  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, including  Daniel,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Daniel  Holt,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  (Frye)  Holt,  was 
born  September  14,  1744,  and  died  at  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire, 
December  5,  1813.  According  to  family  records  he  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  from  Pembroke. 

He  married  Abigail  Lovejoy,  who  was  born  at  Pembroke,  New 
Hampshire,  December  12,  1750,  and  died  there  March  16,  1833, 
daughter  of  Deacon  David  and  Elizabeth  (Chandler)  Lovejoy.  Her 
father,  who  was  born  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  January  20,  1716, 
and  died  at  Suncook,  New  Hampshire,  February  18,  1819,  came  to 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  in  1738.  His  great-grandfather,  John 
Lovejoy,  who  was  born  about  1630  and  died  November  1,  1690,  was 
the  seventeenth  settler  at  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  went  out 
against  the  Indians  in  1675.  Abigail  (Lovejoy)  Holt  was  also  a 
descendant  of  Christopher  Osgood,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  who 
came  in  the  ship  “Mary  and  John”  in  1634,  and  of  several  other 
early  Colonial  settlers  of  New  England. 

Daniel  and  Abigail  (Lovejoy)  Holt  were  the  parents  of  nine 
children,  including  Benjamin  (2),  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

VI.  Benjamin  (2)  Holt,  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail  (Lovejoy) 
Holt,  was  born  at  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  December  4,  1776, 
and  died  at  Loudon,  New  Hampshire,  January  25,  1867. 

He  married,  November  28,  1805,  Anna  Knox,  who  was  born  at 
Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  August  12,  1782,  and  died  at  Loudon, 
New  Hampshire,  October  10,  1867,  daughter  of  William  Knox,  Jr., 
and  Elinor  (McDaniel)  Knox  and  a descendant  of  Timothy  Knox,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1720,  and  of  John  McNeal,  a native  of  Scot- 
land and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Londonderry,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Benjamin  (2)  and  Anna  (Knox)  Holt  were  the  parents  of 
William  Knox,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  William  Knox  Holt,  son  of  Benjamin  (2)  and  Anna  (Knox) 
Holt,  was  born  at  Loudon,  New  Hampshire,  March  25,  18 n,  and 
died  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  December  13,  1883. 
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He  married  (first)  Eliza  Jane  Virgin,  and  (second),  August  3, 
1841,  Harriet  Parker  Ames,  who  was  born  at  Canterbury,  New 
Hampshire,  August  5,  1817,  and  died  at  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, December  19,  1875,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Myra  or  Miriam 
(Ayres)  Ames,  of  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire.  She  was  a descend- 
ant of  Robert  Eames  or  Ames,  early  settler  of  Andover  and  Box- 
ford;  of  Sergeant  John  Hoyt,  “Planter,”  of  Salisbury,  Massachu- 
setts; of  John  Bailey,  who  came  in  the  ship  “Angel  Gabriel”  in  1635 ; 
and  of  many  other  early  Colonial  settlers  of  New  England. 

William  Knox  and  Harriet  Parker  (Ames)  Holt  were  the  par- 
ents of  eleven  children,  including  Benjamin  (3),  whose  career  and 
achievements  have  been  recorded  in  detail  in  the  preceding  pages. 


(Ibid.) 
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New  Contributions  in  Prose  by  William 
Cullen  Bryant 

By  Charles  I.  Glicksberg,  Ph.  D.,  Newark,  New  Jersey 

I 

COMPARISON  of  the  numbers  of  the  “United  States 
Literary  Gazette”  with  those  of  the  amalgamated  maga- 
zine, the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  of 
which  Bryant  was  the  controlling  editor,  indicates  that 
the  latter  periodical  was  distinctly  superior  in  quality,  in  mechanical 
execution,  literary  criticism,  and  variety  of  contents.  A large  part  of 
the  credit  for  that  improvement  must  be  attributed  to  Bryant’s  con- 
tributions and  editorial  management.  He  secured  the  services  of 
able  and  eminent  writers,  he  made  fruitful  suggestions  for  typographi- 
cal changes,  he  brought  a new  challenging  note  into  the  policy  of  the 
work,  he  attracted  poets  of  promise  and  those  with  an  assured  reputa- 
tion, he  enthusiastically  supported  the  plan  for  encouraging  the  birth 
of  a national  literature,  he  revised  many  of  the  manuscripts  that  were 
sent  in  and  rejected  a great  deal  that  was  inferior.  Above  all,  his 
own  prose  contributions  set  a high  level  of  conscientious  and  dis- 
criminating criticism. 

Aside  from  the  poetry  that  Bryant  submitted,  the  reviews  and 
critical  notices  he  wrote  are  important  because  they  reveal  the  fact, 
never  before  stressed,  that  he  was  a critic  of  power  and  independence, 
sound  and  shrewd  in  judgment,  finely  equipped  for  his  work,  pos- 
sessed of  good  taste  and  a wide  catholic  culture.1  Bryant  rightly 

i.  Chiefly  because  Bryant’s  contributions  in  the  field  of  criticism  have  never  been 
collected  or,  as  in  the  case  of  his  reviews  in  the  “Evening  Post,”  never  identified,  they  have 
been  almost  completely  neglected  by  the  historian  of  American  literature.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  that  Bryant  was  in  charge  of  the  “United  States  Review,”  he  was  exerting,  by  virtue 
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deserves  a high  place  among  the  pioneers  of  American  criticism.  He 
was  not  only  the  first  among  our  poets;  he  was  also  the  first  among 
our  critics  who  attempted  to  establish  valid  critical  canons  at  a time 
when  standards  were  deplorably  low,  vague,  or  dogmatic,  when  pro- 
fessional criticism  in  periodicals  scarcely  existed,  when  magazine 
writers  were  content  to  fill  their  reviews  of  books  with  general  praise 
and  with  generously  padded  quotations.  Though  Bryant  nowhere 
devotes  an  article  to  the  art  of  criticism,  his  writings  themselves  exem- 
plify the  critical  principles  which  guided  him  in  his  work.  Not  satis- 
fied with  personal  appreciation  or  exaggerated  praise,  he  pleaded  for 
sober  and  reasoned  criticism.  A book  must  be  judged  solely  on  its 
merits,  and  praise  must  be  tempered  with  blame.  Whenever  he  made 
an  assertion,  he  endeavored  to  prove  it  by  apt  illustrations  and  cita- 
tions. He  was  honest  and  unsparing.  He  wished,  no  man  more  so,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  a national  literature,  but  he  would  not  lend 
himself  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  writing  “puffs”  when  the  produc- 
tion did  not  warrant  it.  Personally,  he  preferred  to  praise ; he  desired 
to  speak  well  of  the  books  that  came  up  for  critical  consideration,  but 
he  insisted  that  to  praise  unjustly  was  a stultifying  and  decidedly 
harmful  process.  It  was  the  function  of  the  critic  to  counsel,  to  warn 
and  guide;  he  must  help  the  writer  to  avoid  objectionable  manner- 
isms and  specific  faults.  He  had,  besides,  a more  serious  obligation  to 
the  public  who  were  swamped  by  the  countless  books  turned  out  by 
the  press.  It  was,  therefore,  the  critic’s  first  duty  to  read  a book 
through  attentively  and  determine  its  degree  of  merit,  so  that  the 
readers  of  the  magazine  could  learn  which  books  to  avoid  and  which 
to  read.  If  the  critic  was  derelict  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  was 
not  only  betraying  the  trust  of  his  readers;  he  was  also  working  him- 
self harm.  Once  deceived,  the  readers  would  refuse  to  rely  on  his 
critical  pronouncements  in  the  future. 

The  seriousness  with  which  Bryant  regarded  the  editorial  func- 
tion, both  when  in  charge  of  the  magazine  and  of  a leading  metropoli- 
tan newspaper,  prevented  him  from  skimping  his  work.  A review 

of  his  position  on  the  “Evening  Post,”  a salutary  restraining  influence  on  critics  whose 
only  stock  in  trade  was  servile  and  undiscriminating  praise.  Though  many  of  the  authors 
and  books  Byrant  commented  upon  are  now  forgotten,  his  reviews,  like  those  of  Poe, 
still  retain  their  freshness  and  vigor.  And  his  newspaper  notices  really  deserve  the  appel- 
lation of  criticism  not  only  because  they  were  written  conscientiously  and  with  care,  but 
also  because,  unlike  the  hastily  concocted  “puff”  supplied  by  the  average  editor,  they  sought 
to  formulate  fundamental  principles  by  which  to  judge  the  merits  or  failure  of  a book. 
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must  be  honestly  prepared.  He  did  more  than  give  a fair  and  concise 
summary  of  the  contents  of  a book;  he  delivered  critical  comments 
about  the  style,  the  subject  matter,  and  the  treatment  which  were  acute 
and  illuminating,  and  which  frequently  showed  that  he  had  studied 
the  subject  in  question  and  had  independent  views  to  air.  Much  of 
what  he  wrote  was  necessarily  hack  work;  many  of  the  volumes  he 
discussed  possessed  little  literary  importance,  but  he  gave  them  all 
equal  attention  and  courtesy,  if  not  equal  portions  of  space.  And  he 
reviewed  a sufficient  number  of  important  books  to  make  possible  an 
analysis  of  his  critical  interests,  preferences,  methods,  and  aims.  He 
naturally  specialized  in  belles  lettres.  The  magazines  of  the  period, 
however,  also  took  up  every  book  that  was  published,  no  matter  on 
what  subject — politics,  science,  philosophy,  agriculture,  engineering, 
law,  as  well  as  novels,  poetry,  and  biographies.  Hence  we  find  Bryant 
reviewing  books  on  education,  agriculture,  economics,  art;  the  novel 
as  a literary  form,  biography,  poetry,  books  of  travel,  grammar,  and 
South  American  literature.  Though  many  of  these  reviews  were  neces- 
sarily turned  out  in  haste,  they  wear  surprisingly  well;  they  are  inter- 
esting aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  work  of  a great  poet. 
They  present  a fresh  and  incisive  point  of  view;  they  retain  the 
flavor  of  the  writer’s  personality;  even  a commonplace  subject  is 
invested  with  significance;  the  style  is  lucid,  simple,  and  idiomatic. 

What  is,  perhaps,  most  astonishing  is  the  range  and  diversity  of 
Bryant’s  interests  and  activities.  A mere  enumeration  of  the  sub- 
jects he  treated  with  competence  and  understanding  in  the  pages  of 
the  “United  States  Review,”  testifies  to  his  wide  erudition,  his  rich 
background  of  culture  which  made  him  a notable  and  unusually  gifted 
editor.  Godwin’s  estimate,  in  1845,  that  “Bryant  is  the  most  accom- 
plished editor,  and  by  long  odds  the  most  varied  and  beautiful 
writer,”2  was  equally  true  in  1827,  if  not  more  so.  Bryant  refutes  the 
popular  fallacy  that  poets  display  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  affairs 
of  life  or  literature.  A pure  and  profound  poet,  Bryant  yet  mani- 
fested in  his  business  and  editorial  concerns  an  uncommon  astuteness 
and  sagacity,  an  admirable  power  of  coping  with  difficult  problems,  a 
ready  tact,  a fine  and  disciplined  taste,  a capacity  for  labor  even  if  it 
proved  uncongenial,  and  finally,  an  astonishing  versatility. 

2.  New  York  Public  Library:  Parke  Goodwin  to  Charles  A.  Dana,  New  York, 
August  1,  1845. 
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II 

Bryant  had  definite  ideas  about  the  novel  as  a literary  form. 
Though  he  had  once  half-humorously  vowed  that  he  would  not  write 
on  Cooper  for  fear  of  incurring  that  author’s  berserker  displeasure, 
he  did  prepare  a review  of  “The  Prairie.”3  Though  he  did  not  feel 
the  material  incorporated  in  this  novel  was  very  promising,  he  believed 
that  Cooper,  being  a man  of  decided  genius,  had  extracted  from  it 
the  maximum  potentialities  of  interest.  He  praised  Cooper’s  power 
of  narration,  his  faculty  of  “setting  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  with 
strong  distinctness,  a kind  of  visibility,  the  personages  of  the  story 
and  their  actions — a faculty  of  immense  importance  to  the  writer  of 
fictitious  narratives.”4  Bryant  wondered  at  Cooper’s  ability  to  dis- 
pense with  the  feature  of  novelty.  He  had  already  given  the  forest 
as  a background,  and  the  prairie  was  not  essentially  different.  He 
had,  moreover,  described  the  leading  traits  of  the  Indian  character  in 
“The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,”  and  the  treatment  of  these  in  his  latest 
novel  was,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  ingenious.  Yet  Bryant 
acknowledged  that  Mahtoree,  the  Sioux  chief,  though  not  more  inter- 
esting, was  a more  probable  character  than  Magua,  and  “with  less 
of  satanic  sagacity  and  malignity,  and  more  of  human  feeling.”5  He 
was  also  highly  pleased  with  Leatherstocking,  whom  he  now  met  for 
the  third  time  and  whom  he  regarded  as  Cooper’s  happiest  creation. 

Of  greater  value  and  significance  is  Bryant’s  consideration  of 
the  novel  “Adventures  of  a Young  Rifleman  ....  Written  by  Him- 
self” (Philadelphia,  1826).  He  examines  it  critically  and  historically 
and  arrives  at  interesting  conclusions.6  Though  he  was  not  favorably 


3.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  July,  1827,  II,  306-08.  In  an 
undated  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Folsom,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Bryant  writes,  “I 
shall  send  a notice  of  the  Prairie.”  The  letter  was  written  some  time  in  June,  1827. 

At  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  to  state  that  this  essay  does  not  pretend  to  treat  all  of 
Bryant’s  contributions  to  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette.”  Since  not 
all  the  letters  exchanged  between  Bryant  and  the  Boston  editor  are  available,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  identify  all  his  articles,  but  the  bulk  of  the  extant  correspondence  makes 
it  more  or  less  certain  that  practically  all  his  major  contributions  have  been  identified. 
Though  in  a number  of  cases  the  internal  evidence  strongly  pointed  to  Bryant  as  the 
author,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  claim  any  article  as  his  unless  there  was  definite  warrant 
for  it  in  a manuscript  fetter. 

4.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  IV,  306. 

5.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  IV,  307. 

6.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (December,  1826),  178-90.  In 
a letter  to  Charles  Folsom  (New  York,  November  5,  1826,  in  the  Boston  Public  Library), 

Bryant  writes,  “I  send  you  also  a review  of  the  ‘Young  Rifleman’ If  you  have  not 

the  Young  Rifleman  let  me  know  & I will  send  you  the  book  or  the  leaves  from  it  con- 
taining the  extracts.” 
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disposed  towards  the  general  run  of  novels,  he  was  ready  to  welcome 
new  novels  and  read  them  when  they  could  provide  more  than  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  At  heart  he  cared  more  for  the  older  novels, 
which  were  a tissue  of  extraordinary  adventures  without  organic  con- 
nection or  a central  binding  thread.  Not  that  he  failed  to  perceive  the 
advantages  gained  by  the  new  type  of  novel  which  “introduced  an 
order  and  dependence  into  the  events  of  the  narrative,  a plot  running 
through  the  whole,  and  a catastrophe,  to  which  each  was  made  to  con- 
tribute, and  in  which  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the 
story  were  cleared  up  by  some  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune,  or 
sunk  in  some  final  and  overwhelming  calamity.”7  In  this  way,  a kind 
of  epic  or  dramatic  unity  was  achieved,  the  impression  produced  by 
each  separate  incident  being  considerably  strengthened.  But  he  still 
maintained  that  it  was  an  artificial  and  oppressive  method.  He  did 
not  deny  that  a skillfully  constructed  plot  made  for  economy  of  mat- 
ter and  mood  and  permitted  a better  delineation  of  character  through 
the  medium  of  action  and  experience  as  well  as  conversation.  But 
these  works,  however  excellent  in  their  way,  were  not  the  ones  which 
tempted  him  to  a second  reading.  He  was  frankly  bored  by  feverish 
plots  which  achieved  their  effects  by  means  of  suspense  and  incidents 
artfully  contrived.  With  something  like  a sigh  of  relief  he  turned 
to  a more  leisurely  paced  and  old-fashioned  novel  like  “The  Fool  of 
Quality,”  in  which  “the  events  follow  each  other  with  much  of  the 
same  loose  connexion  as  in  real  life;  the  important  and  the  trivial 
mingled  together,  and  sometimes  ending  in  themselves,  without  fur- 
thering the  progress  of  the  story  or  in  any  way  influencing  the  catas- 
trophe.”8 Bryant,  in  short,  seemed  to  feel  that  the  absence  of  art  and 
artifice  made  a story  more  convincing,  more  true  to  life.  A novel  which 
did  not  owe  its  appeal  to  the  hectic  quality  of  the  plot,  but  to  some 
intrinsic  literary  value,  could  be  read  again  and  again  with  undimin- 
ished delight.  That  is  why,  Bryant  declared,  the  multitude  of  novels 
turned  out  by  his  contemporaries  were  so  ephemeral,  why  their  span  of 
life  was  about  a week  or  two  before  they  were  consigned  to  oblivion. 

He  illustrated  and  enforced  his  argument  by  citing  the  work  of 
Le  Sage,  “Gil  Bias,”  which,  though  offensive  in  some  parts,  had  a 
perennial  fascination.  This  picaresque  novel  had  no  regular  plot,  yet 

7.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  178. 

8.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  179. 
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it  was  unfailingly  amusing  and  instructive.  Another  work  of  the  same 
kind  was  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  “the  delight  of  all  countries,  a book  for 
readers  of  all  classes  and  ages,  a book  which  is  put  into  almost  as 
many  hands  as  the  Bible.”9  And  many  modern  novels,  Bryant  con- 
tended, which  violated  the  allegedly  sacred  principle  of  unity  of  action, 
have  gained  more  than  they  lost  by  the  sacrifice.  He  mentioned  the 
“Memoirs  of  Anastasius”  as  a work  of  great  power,  written  in  the 
biographical  manner. 

The  latest  fashion  in  vogue  was  the  plan  of  plunging  the  hero  into 
war,  “and  letting  him,  as  the  learned  Scriblerus  expressed  himself, 
work  his  way  through.”10  The  adventures  of  war  might  provide  a 
suitable  framework  for  a novel,  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
plot.  According  to  Bryant,  the  one  who  first  led  the  way  in  the 
development  of  the  war  novel  was  the  author  of  “Recollections  of  the 
Peninsula,”  an  innovation  which  won  instant  and  great  success,  and 
inspired  many  imitations,  “The  Young  Rifleman”  being  one  of  them. 
The  latter  work,  which  related  the  adventures  of  a common  German 
soldier  in  the  armies  of  the  emperor  of  France  in  the  year  1806, 
deserved  to  be  called  a work  of  fiction,  but  its  description  of  the  life 
and  habits  of  soldiers  possessed  an  air  of  verisimilitude  which  at  first 
left  no  suspicion  in  Bryant’s  mind  as  to  its  authenticity.  But  its  very 
realisms  and  minuteness  of  details  forced  him  to  conclude  that  it  was 
a novel  with  a background  of  actual  experience  and  observation. 
Though  he  realized  that  it  was  not  a work  of  great  talent,  he  found  it 
interesting  because  it  was  a simple  narrative,  plainly  told,  of  a humble 
individual.  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  military 
life,  especially  war,  seemed  to  deprave  and  brutalize  the  character  of 
the  soldiers.  Bryant  ironically  concluded  that  a disbanded  army 
“must  turn  upon  society  a class  of  worthies  wonderfully  fitted  to  pro- 
mote good  order  and  sobriety.  Fearless  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
profession,  accustomed  to  inflict  pain  and  death,  and  thus  hardened 
against  sympathy,  careless  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  habituated  to 
enjoy  the  present  without  regard  to  the  future;  these  men,  when  set 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  are  too  well  quali- 
fied for  the  most  disgusting  debauchery,  and  the  most  desperate 
wickedness.”11 

9.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  180. 

10.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  180. 

11.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  186-87. 
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His  review  of  “The  Tor  Hill”  is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  that 
Bryant  had  read  the  work  of  James  and  Horace  Smith;  he  mentions 
the  “Rejected  Addresses,”  the  odes  of  “Horace  in  London,”  their 
translations  from  the  Greek  Anthology,  as  well  as  the  “Gaieties  and 
Gravities.”12  Bryant  was  convinced  that  the  author  had  no  genius 
for  the  novel;  “Brambletye  House”  had  been  a failure,  and  the  work 
under  consideration  was  no  less  so.  The  author,  sadly  lacking  in 
invention,  failed  to  blend  effectively  two  conflicting  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  picturing  the  manners  of  the  age  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  material  taken  from  the  chronicles  was  not  artistically 
integrated  with  the  plot  and  showed  up  like  “huge  unhewn  stones  in  a 
building  of  modern  brick.”13 

Always  cordial  towards  the  work  of  Miss  Sedgwick,  Bryant  sin- 
gled out  for  special  praise  her  contribution  to  “The  Atlantic  Souvenir” 
for  1827,  a tale  entitled  “Modern  Chivalry.”  “We  remember  that 
some  years  since,  a book  in  which  there  was  a good  deal  of  drollery, 
not  always  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  was  published  in  the  United 
States  with  this  very  title,  and  it  is  rather  odd  that  it  should  now  be 
chosen  as  the  name  of  a very  serious  and  affecting  story.”14  The 
story,  according  to  Bryant,  was  told  “with  that  power  of  exciting 
interest,  and  that  sagacity  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  the 
author  never  loses.”15  He  also  praised  Paulding’s  story,  “The  White 
Indian,”  as  being  written  “with  his  usual  talent,  and  in  that  pure 
idiomatic  English  for  which  he  is  so  distinguished,  and  which  presents 
so  striking  a contrast  to  the  affectations  of  style,  the  hard  words, 
pompous  sentences,  and  foreign  idioms,  which  prevail  too  much 
among  us.”16 

These  complimentary  comments  on  the  two  authors,  Paulding  and 
Miss  Sedgwick,  are  typical  not  only  of  Bryant’s  method  as  a reviewer 
but  of  his  inner  disposition,  as  well.  A powerful  voice  in  the  press 
over  a great  number  of  years,  he  was  consistently  generous  and  tol- 
erant in  his  criticism  of  books  that  appeared  before  him.  Not,  as 
has  been  indicated  previously,  that  he  was  inclined  to  flatter  or  be 

12.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (June,  1827),  II,  232. 
Bryant  reviewed  the  edition  of  the  novel  which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1826. 

13.  The  “United  States  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (June,  1827),  232. 

14.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (November,  1826),  145.  “I 
displaced  several  pieces  to  make  room  for  your  notice  of  the  Souvenir.”  (New  York  Pub- 
lic Library:  Charles  Folsom  to  W.  C.  Bryant,  Boston,  October  30,  1826.) 

15.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  145. 

16.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  145. 
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excessively  lenient;  but  he  had  an  extreme  partiality  for  American  lit- 
erature, he  wished  to  see  it  grow  and  develop,  and  he  was  willing  to 
overlook  minor  faults  and  deficiencies  for  those  more  positive  values 
of  content  and  style  which  bespoke  genuine  talent.  On  occasion  he 
could  be  unsparing  in  his  criticism,  exposing  with  remorseless  insight 
solecisms  of  style  and  absurdities  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plot.  But 
in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  American  letters,  his  kindly  and  encour- 
aging attitude  did  far  more  good  than  harm. 

Ill 

His  scholarly  interest  in  the  Spanish  language  led  Bryant,  by  a 
natural  transition,  to  take  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  literature, 
history,  politics,  and  social  conditions  of  the  South  American  coun- 
tries. A careful  student  of  life  in  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Colombia,  and  Bolivia,  Bryant  soon  learned  to  discount  those  Yankee 
prejudices  and  misconceptions  which  looked  upon  the  people  of  these 
nations  as  benighted  savages,  continually  embroiled  in  bloody  revolu- 
tions, visited  by  famine,  misery,  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  While 
they  were  still  ignorant  and  bigoted,  torn  by  internecine  conflicts  and 
futile  insurrections,  dirt-ridden,  disease-infested,  primitive  in  customs 
and  civilization,  still  they  were  making  rapid  progress  in  building  up 
and  emulating  democratic  institutions.  Many  of  these  countries  had 
successfully  revolted  against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  and  the  suffer- 
ings and  privations  experienced  under  her  harsh,  intolerant  sover- 
eignty, had  taught  them  a salutary  lesson  in  independence  and  self- 
government.  The  only  thing  he  deplored  was  their  tendency  to  copy 
the  American  tariff  system — a mistake  which  would  further  reduce 
them  to  abject  poverty. 

In  his  review  of  “Notes  on  Colombia,”  by  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  (Philadelphia,  1827),  Bryant  shows  that  he  was  charmed 
by  the  description  it  gave  of  the  natural  scenery,  rugged  and  immense, 
of  Colombia,  altogether  different  from  the  tame  and  primly  cultivated 
scenery  of  Europe.17 

Bryant  criticizes  the  author  for  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  his 
narrative,  written  after  a journey  of  eight  months.  He  was  too 

1 7.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (March,  1827),  418-32. 
Ascribed  to  Bryant  by  Wiggles  worth  in  a list  that  he  sent  him  of  contributors  to  the 
“United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette.”  (New  York  Public  Library:  Edward 
Wigglesworth  to  W.  C.  Bryant,  Boston,  n.  d.). 
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little  moved  by  what  he  observed.  But  as  Bryant  outlines  the  story, 
one  can  perceive  his  deep  interest  in  the  cities  of  Colombia,  the  life 
of  the  people,  the  rivers  and  valleys  and  mountains,  the  architecture 
of  the  buildings,  the  outlay  of  the  streets,  the  means  of  transportation, 
the  climate,  the  character  of  the  natives.  Bryant’s  political  under- 
standing and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  in  South  America 
were  derived  not  merely  from  novels  and  books  of  travel,  but  chiefly 
from  the  foreign  and  domestic  newspapers  he  read  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  those  portions  which  might  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  “Evening  Post.” 

In  opening  his  review  of  “Jicotenal”  (Philadelphia,  1826),  Bryant 
states  that  he  was  induced  to  notice  it  on  account  of  its  belonging  to 
the  literature  of  South  America.  It  was  a poorly  constructed  novel, 
but  it  was  valuable  for  its  enlightened  views  on  government  and  poli- 
tics. And  a novel  serves  this  purpose  more  effectively  than  a heavy 
treatise  on  civil  rights,  because,  by  coating  the  pill  of  instruction  with 
the  sugar  of  fiction,  the  author  can  safely  convey  his  opinions  to  those 
who  never  take  the  trouble  to  ponder  on  these  important  matters.  “It 
is  true,”  Bryant  points  out,  “that  the  form  of  fictitious  narrative  is 
by  no  means  a suitable  one  for  the  ample  and  free  discussion  of  impor- 
tant doctrines.  The  expedient  is  an  absurd  one  in  itself,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  all  the  attempts  in  this  way  have  been  such  shocking  and 
decided  failures.  But  it  must  also  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  species  of  composition  is  a very  convenient  and  effectual 
medium  for  the  insinuation  of  opinions,  which  readers  in  general  are 
not  prepared  or  not  inclined  to  receive  in  a more  direct  manner.  By 
means  of  reflections  arising  naturally  and  unobtrusively  out  of  his 
subject,  delicate  allusions,  inferences  rather  suggested  than  drawn, 
and  speeches  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  personages,  artfully  suited 
to  their  characters  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
a popular  author  may  do  much  for  his  favorite  opinions.”18  Here 
Bryant  steers  a middle  course  on  the  question  of  propaganda  or  rather 
didacticism  in  the  novel.  Though  he  does  not  altogether  disapprove 
of  the  form,  it  is  equally  plain  that  he  does  not  believe  that  a mixture 
of  genres  can  be  fully  successful.  Fiction  should  primarily  tell  a story 

18.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (February,  1827),  337.  This 
review  is  ascribed  to  Bryant  in  a list  of  contributors  to  the  “United  States  Review  and 
Literary  Gazette,”  that  was  prepared  by  Wigglesworth.  (New  York  Public  Library: 
Edward  Wigglesworth  to  W.  C.  Bryant,  Boston,  n.  d.) 
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growing  out  of  the  characters  and  situations  presented;  it  should  not 
obtrude  political,  sociological,  or  ethical  doctrines.  Yet  Scott,  though 
he  published  no  tract  expounding  his  toryism,  spread  his  ideas  by 
means  of  his  novels.  For  example,  “when  he  wrote  his  ‘Woodstock,’ 
he  wielded  in  their  favor  [the  Tories]  an  influence  more  powerful, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  that  could  be  employed,  if  we  except  those 
personal  favors  and  preferments,  which,  both  in  England  and  in  our 
own  country,  are  the  surest  instruments  of  political  conversion.”19 

After  summarizing  the  story  which  is  based  on  the  history  of  the 
expedition  by  Cortez  to  conquer  Mexico,  Bryant  quotes  an  interesting 
passage  from  the  work,  giving  his  own  translation.  He  thinks  that 
the  native  population,  after  suffering  a long  siege  of  barbarism  and 
bigotry,  has  developed  into  a nobler  and  more  tolerant  race.  This 
thought  leads  him  to  a spirited  discussion  of  the  psychological,  social, 
and  political  significance  of  revolutions.  Bryant  maintained  that  in 
a struggle  of  an  oppressed  nation  with  its  despotic  master,  its  char- 
acter “cannot  fail  to  elevate  and  purify  itself.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed  nourish  within  it  a spirit  of  generous  daring,  of  dis- 
interested submission  to  hardships,  and  sacrifice  of  private  advantage 
to  the  general  good,  in  short,  of  that  self-denial,  which  is  the  parent 
stock  on  which  grow  all  the  virtues.  Those  who  lived  through  our 
own  Revolution,  witnessed  this  process,  and  history  is  full  of  exam- 
ples to  the  same  effect.”20 

Byrant  further  believed  that  a people  struggling  for  its  liberties 
may  be  improved  in  character  by  its  relation  to  the  countries  that 
surround  it.  It  learns  many  valuable  principles  and  enlightened  cus- 
toms from  its  neighbors.  It  grows  civilized  at  a faster  and  freer 
pace  than  more  settled  governments.  It  also  attracts  adventurers 
from  other  nations,  who  wish  to  engage  in  its  fight  for  freedom — 
adventurers  “who,  although  enthusiastic,  hair-brained,  and  visionary, 
if  the  world  please,  are  yet,  like  all  enthusiasts,  disinterested,  full  of 

noble  sentiments,  and  capable  of  noble  actions We  should 

never  fear,  therefore,  that  too  much  of  our  sympathy  will  be  given 
to  an  oppressed  and  suffering  people,  struggling  to  break  the  long- 
worn  chain  of  its  bondage,  since  we  may  be  certain  that,  ere  the  strug- 
gle is  at  an  end,  that  sympathy  will  be  amply  deserved War 

19.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (February,  1827),  337. 

20.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  344-45. 
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is,  without  doubt,  under  all  circumstances  and  all  aspects,  a tremen- 
dous evil,  but  it  is,  perhaps  the  best  school  in  which  the  character  of  a 
nation,  emerging  from  slavery  and  degradation,  could  be  formed.”21 
The  review  ends  in  a paean  of  hope  for  the  newly  emerging  South 
American  republics,  a glowing  defence  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
war  and  revolution  as  a painful  but  beneficial  discipline  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  nations  fighting  for  their  liberty.22 

IV 

Bryant  had  often  pondered  on  the  problem,  which  every  man  must 
face  at  some  time,  of  how  to  wrest  an  honorable  living  from  society 
and  yet  preserve  his  integrity,  remain  true  to  his  poetic  aspirations. 
His  connection  with  two  magazines  had  made  him  realize  that  he  could 
not  depend  on  literature  for  a livelihood.  Frequently  he  had  occa- 
sion to  recall  the  wise  and  prophetic  warning  of  his  beloved  school- 
master, Mr.  Baylies,  that  “Poetry  is  a commodity,  I know,  not  suited 
to  the  American  market.  It  will  neither  help  a man  to  wealth  nor 
office.”23  Experience  had  borne  out  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  this 
advice.  If  Bryant  had  not  opportunely  been  offered  the  position  on  the 
“Evening  Post,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  had  to 
acknowledge  himself  a failure  as  a man  of  letters  and  return  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  law.  Bitter  personal  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  financial  situation  of  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  stable  and 
secure  to  encourage  and  reward  the  professional  author.  “Letters  are 
not  yet,  and  for  a long  time  to  come,”  wrote  Bryant,  remembering  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  he  had  encountered,  “will  not  be  a separate 
profession  in  our  country.  Even  those  whose  ambition  is  most  ardent, 
and  whose  powers  promise  most,  are  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  some  of  those  modes  of  procuring  a livelihood  which  are  con- 
nected, in  some  way  or  other,  with  the  ordinary  wants  and  business  of 
mankind.  This  is  not  a great  evil,  provided  the  incitements  to  liter- 
ary exertions  remain  strong  enough  to  produce  that  intense  zeal  and 

21.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  345-46. 

22.  This  section  would  not  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  a notice  Bryant  sub- 
mitted, to  the  list  of  “New  Publications,”  of  a proposed  work  by  Mr.  Mariano  Cubi  y 
Soler,  who  was  undertaking  the  publication  of  a Spanish  Grammar  on  a new  plan.  The 
“United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (May,  1827),  160.  Bryant  writes  to  Mr. 
Folsom,  “I  send  also  a sentence  or  two  about  Mr.  Cubi’s  proposed  work  which  I suppose 
may  go  in  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  New  publication.”  (Boston  Public  Library:  New 
York,  April  11,  1827.) 

23.  New  York  Public  Library : William  Baylies  to  W.  C.  Bryant,  Bridgwater, 
November  8,  181 7. 
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steady  purpose  without  which  excellence  is  never  attained  in  anything 
intellectual.  Coleridge,  in  his  “Biographia  Literaria,”  has  left  on 
record  an  earnest  and  affectionate  exhortation  to  youthful  literati 
grounded  on  his  own  experience,  never  to  pursue  literature  as  a trade. 
He  gave  it  as  the  conclusion  drawn  from  a review  of  his  own  life,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  men  of  letters,  that  it  may  be  even  pursued  with 
more  advantage  and  more  hope  of  ultimate  success,  as  a collateral 
occupation;  as  a recreation,  rather  than  a task;  as  the  beloved  employ- 
ment of  our  leisure,  to  which  we  return  with  delight,  and  in  which  we 
labor  with  spirits  and  with  pleasure.”24 

Bryant,  however,  was  led  by  one  circumstance  to  believe  that  the 
professional  author  in  America  would  fare  much  better  in  the  not  dis- 
tant future.  The  field  of  politics,  which  had  attracted  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  talented  men,  was  now  overcrowded.  Soon  the  mental 
energy  and  enterprise  applied  to  politics  would  be  sublimated  into  lit- 
erary activity.  “The  strength  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  instead  of 
being  wasted  upon  the  struggles  of  party,  and  in  a contest  for  tempo- 
rary, local,  or  personal  interests  ....  might  be  employed  in  adding 
something  to  the  stock  of  valuable  knowledge  or  of  innocent  pleasure, 
in  framing  what  might  be  laid  up  among  the  treasures  of  our  language, 
and  do  us  honor  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  in  raising  the  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  our  society;  in  laying,  in  short,  the  foundations 
of  a literature  worthy  of  ourselves  and  our  institutions,  purer  and 
more  favorable  to  virtue  than  any  which  the  world  has  yet  known.”25 
Bryant  thus  envisaged  a glorious  cultural  future  in  which  the  political 
arena  would  be  replaced  by  the  literary,  and  young  men  would  seek 
a nobler  path  to  fame  than  that  provided  by  the  Spoils  System. 

While  waiting  for  this  cultural  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  Bryant  devoted  himself  whole-heartedly  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  native  poetry.  He  praised  the  quality  of  the 
poetical  contributions  to  the  “Atlantic  Souvenir”  for  1827,  especially 
some  lines  by  Percival,  “To  the  Eagle.”  His  criticism  of  Washing- 
ton Irving’s  poetry,  included  in  this  collection,  was,  however,  unfavor- 
able. He  courteously  and  tactfully  intimated  that  Irving’s  verses 

24.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (August,  1827),  368-69. 
The  passage  occurs  in  a review  which  is  identified  by  a sentence  in  one  of  Bryant’s  letters 
to  Mr.  Folsom:  “I  am  writing  a notice  of  ‘Eliott’s  Address.’”  (Boston  Public  Library: 
New  York,  n.  d.) 

25.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II,  369. 
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were  lacking  in  originality  and  depth  of  feeling.  “Those  on  the  Pas- 
saic Falls,  by  Washington  Irving,  are  such  as  a gentleman  and  a man 
of  taste  might  be  expected  to  write,  but  have  much  less  poetry  in  them 
than  is  to  be  found  in  a great  deal  of  his  prose.’’26 

Bryant  had  a consistently  high  regard  for  the  work  of  Halleck, 
whom  he  had  secured  as  a contributor  to  the  magazine.  What  he 
could  not  understand  was,  why  one  so  brilliantly  talented  and  so  gen- 
erously applauded,  should  write  so  little.  Though  criticizing  the 
degree  of  correctness  in  the  diction,  Bryant  went  on  to  say  that  these 
only  served  to  set  off,  in  a more  striking  light,  Halleck’s  power  of 
expression,  his  musical  versification,  and  the  beauty  of  his  concep- 
tions. What  particularly  distinguished  his  poetry  from  that  of  other 
writers,  was  a vein  of  graceful,  irrepressible  humor,  which  he  alone 
knew  how  to  exploit  to  full  effect.27 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  paragraph,  Bryant,  in  reviewing 
the  work  of  his  contemporaries,  was  inclined  to  sin  on  the  side  of 
generosity;  he  praised  amiably,  but  without  violating  the  canons  of 
critical  truth.  Of  native  American  poetry,  measured  quantitatively, 
there  was  no  want,  but  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality, 
it  was  at  a deplorably  low  level a condition  which  Bryant  attrib- 

uted to  the  lack  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  public.  “The 
rank  soil  of  our  literature,’’  he  wrote,  “is  shooting  up  luxuriantly  into 
rhyme.  Almost  every  month  produces  several  thick  volumes  of  indif- 
ferent poetry,  manufactured  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  titles  of 
which  are  seen  for  a few  days  in  large  letters  at  the  doors  of  the 
booksellers’  shops,  and  then  are  forgotten.  Innumerable  adventurers, 
of  various  degrees  of  talent,  but  all  flushed  with  hope  and  confidence, 
are  continually  entering  upon  this  barren  department  of  letters,  and 
one  after  another  challenging  the  admiration  of  the  world.  That 
prosaic  world,  however,  minds  its  own  business,  utterly  insensible  to 
the  efforts  to  give  it  pleasure;  and  the  disappointed  poets  turn  some- 
what sadly  to  more  lucrative  employments,  and  are  generally,  we 
believe,  as  well  provided  for  in  the  end  as  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity.”28 There  is,  perhaps,  a touch  of  bitterness  in  this  passage,  but 

26.  The“United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (November,  1826),  149. 

27.  These  critical  comments  occur  in  a review  of  “Alnwick’s  Castle,  with  Other 
Poems”  (New  York,  1827),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II 
(April,  1827),  8-13.  Ascribed  to  Bryant  by  Wigglesworth  in  a list  of  contributors  to  the 
magazine.  (New  York  Public  Library:  Boston,  n.  d.) 

28.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (April,  1827),  9. 
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it  helps  to  explain  why  Bryant  felt  it  was  his  duty  as  a critic  to  encour- 
age, in  whatever  way  he  could,  the  development  of  American  poetry. 
He  was  disposed  to  be  particularly  kind  to  Hillhouse,  not  only 
because  the  poet  was  befriended  and  recommended  by  Cambridge  men 
whom  he  held  dear,  but  also  because  from  personal  experience  he 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  compose  a creditable  discourse  in  verse 
before  a learned  society.  “The  preference  of  the  creator  for  scripture 
subjects  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,”  Bryant  wrote,  “is  not  extra- 
ordinary; the  author  of  ‘Hadad’  is  entitled  to  cherish  and  avow  such 
a preference.”29 

Though  not  important,  Bryant’s  review  of  Sismondi’s  “Historical 
View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,”  translated  from  the 
original  with  notes,  by  Thomas  Roscoe  (New  York,  1827),  is  signifi- 
cant in  that  it  shows  his  deep  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  Trouba- 
dours, of  the  French  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal.30 A more  interesting  bibliographical  find  is  Bryant’s  review  of 
a volume  of  poetry  by  Simms,  who  was  later  to  become  his  friend.  It 
was  a youthful  work  and,  like  all  juvenile  productions,  little  more  than 
a promise  of  what  the  writer’s  matured  powers  might  bring  forth.  In 
spite  of  the  many  imperfections  which  were  apparent  in  it,  however, 
Bryant  found  passages  which  showed  “the  possession  of  no  ordinary 
degree  of  poetical  talent.  Perhaps  one  of  the  last  things  which  a 
poet  learns  is  the  art  of  suppression,  or  the  skill  of  keeping  back  what- 
ever is  feeble  or  extravagant  and  unworthy  of  himself  and  the 
public.”31 

V 

No  scholarly  attention  has  been  paid  to  Bryant’s  contribution  in 
the  field  of  education.  Yet  throughout  his  long  life  he  manifested  an 
eager  and  informed  interest  in  the  subject,  and  his  articles,  both  as 

29.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,’’  I (March,  1827),  463.  A 
review  of  “An  Oration,”  by  James  Hillhouse  (New  Haven,  1826).  Ascribed  to  Bryant 
by  Wigglesworth  in  a list  of  contributors  to  the  magazine.  (New  York  Public  Library: 
Boston,  n.  d.) 

30.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (September,  1827),  467-68. 
“I  shall  have  something  by  & by  about  Sismondi’s  History  of  the  Literature  of  the  South.” 
(Boston  Public  Library:  W.  C.  Bryant  to  Charles  Folsom,  New  York,  n.  d.) 

31.  A review  of  “Lyrical,  and  Other  Poems.”  By  William  G.  Simms,  Jr.  (Charles- 
ton, 1827),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (April,  1827),  70. 
“I  send  notices  of  ‘Letters  from  the  Bahama  Islands’  & ‘Sim’s  Poems.’  ” (Boston  Public 
Library:  W.  C.  Bryant  to  Charles  Folsom,  New  York,  February  9,  1827.)  It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  this  notice  with  the  decidedly  adverse  review  of  Simm’s  book,  “The 
Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  Other  Poems,”  which  Bryant  published  in  the  “Evening 
Post,”  on  September  4,  1829. 
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editor  of  the  magazine  and  of  the  “Evening  Post,”  betray  sound 
knowledge  and  a progressive  outlook.  Though  the  volumes  he  treated 
are  in  themselves  no  longer  important,  the  reviews  he  wrote  are 
decidedly  interesting  because  they  reveal  Bryant’s  views.  Though  in 
general  opposed  to  arbitrary  interference  by  the  State,  he  distinctly 
approved  of  the  provisions  made  by  the  laws  of  each  State  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people.  Legislative  action  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  every  class  in  the  com- 
munity could  not  but  be  beneficial.  He  felt  that  the  establishment  of 
a board  of  education,  not  essentially  different  from  the  kind  that  exists 
today,  would  prove  advantageous  in  many  ways;  it  could  prescribe 
the  course  of  study  and  the  nature  of  the  discipline  to  be  employed; 
it  could  set  up  standards  for  the  achievement  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
With  the  assurance  that  merit  would  be  recognized  and  adequately 
rewarded,  the  teaching  body  would  be  encouraged  to  develop  a pro- 
fessional spirit  and  pride.  Only  in  this  organized  way  could  the 
“miseries  and  corruptions  of  popular  ignorance”  be  eradicated.32  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Mercer’s  thesis  that  it  was  possible  to  lift  the  level 
of  literacy  and  of  thought  of  a whole  people  by  proper  methods  of 
education.  Nor  were  the  poor  beyond  redemption  intellectually.  Had 
not  Christ  preached  his  gospel  to  the  poor? 

Bryant  was  also  sympathetic  to  the  experiment,  inaugurated  in  an 
English  school,  of  having  the  students  administer  many  of  the  school 
details.  This,  he  asserted,  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  life.  To 
allow  students  to  take  charge  of  the  discipline  in  a school,  meant  that 
they  would  cultivate  a sense  of  responsibility  and  self-reliance,  and  a 
love  of  truth.  It  would  help  the  work  of  the  teachers  considerably. 
For  the  motives,  according  to  Bryant,  which  were  most  efficacious  in 
the  management  of  children  were  sympathy,  “love  of  knowledge,  love 
of  employment,  emulation,  hope  and  reward,  fear  of  punishment.”33 
Rightly  to  apply  these  motives  constitutes  the  art  of  education. 

Long  before  the  era  of  specialized  pedagogy,  Bryant  concluded 
that  the  school  “ought  to  be  a preparation  for  the  world.”34  Since 


32.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (July,  1827),  265.  A review 
of  “A  Discourse  on  Popular  Education  ....  ,”  by  Charles  Fenton  Mercer.  (Princeton, 
1826),  and  “Plans  for  the  Government  and  Liberal  Instruction  of  Boys  in  Large  Num- 
bers; Drawn  from  Experience.”  (London,  1822.)  “I  sent  also  in  some  of  the  last  days 
of  last  April  a review  of  Mercer’s  Discourse  on  Education  as  a part  of  my  contribution 
for  the  June  No.”  (Boston  Public  Library:  W.  C.  Bryant  to  Charles  Folsom,  New 
York,  n.  d.) 

33.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II,  266. 

34.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II,  267. 
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society  is  compounded  of  both  good  and  evil,  it  is  essential  that  the 
student  have  a knowledge  of  both  these  forces.  It  will  not  do  to  teach 
him  that  the  millenium  has  come  and  that  he  must  live  according  to  the 
utopian  dream  pictured  in  the  psalm,  that  the  lion  will  lie  down  with 
the  lamb.  Education  fails  if  it  merely  provided  a sequestered  and 
protected  refuge  for  students  and  then  thrust  them  out  into  a complex, 
dynamic  environment  to  which  they  cannot  adapt  themselves.  Each 
pupil  must  learn  to  know  himself  and  his  limitations,  as  well  as  the 
true  nature  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  an  organic  part.  It  is  not 
enough,  Bryant  thought,  to  inculcate  principles  of  refinement  and 
dignity.  Students  must  be  taught  that  they  are  social,  gregarious  ani- 
mals, that  they  must  first  get  some  insight  into  human  nature,  that 
they  must  not  judge  the  world  by  the  artificial  model  of  life  set  up  in 
the  school. 

Bryant’s  views  on  female  education  were  equally  broad  and  lib- 
eral. Female  education  was  not  only  too  expensive;  it  had  seemingly 
no  utility  or  practical  application.  Girls  left  school  without  showing 
any  of  the  fruits  of  their  studies,  in  conversation,  occupation  or  taste. 
Little  or  no  connection  existed  between  the  subjects  they  had  been 
taught  and  the  world  they  lived  in.  A right  system  of  education  would 
include  a cultivated  appreciation  of  nature  and  a sincere  love  of  the 
purest  models  of  literature  and  art.  The  trouble  lay  in  attempting  to 
teach  too  many  branches  of  knowledge.  A too  varied  and  compre- 
hensive curriculum  prevented  excellence  in  any  one  field.  Apparently 
all  the  teachers  set  out  to  do  was  to  cram  young  heads  with  an  infinity 
of  useless  facts. 

In  his  review  of  a book  which  essayed  to  give  a series  of  maxims 
and  rules  for  the  guidance  of  clergymen  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world,  Bryant  pointed  out  that  too  many  wearers  of  the  cloth  were 
sadly  deficient  in  a knowledge  of  society  and  human  nature  in  its  rich 
variety.35  He  also  approved  of  the  author’s  instructions  and  advice 
in  the  matter  of  personal  habits.  Too  many  students  who  were  ill- 
bred  entered  seminaries.  To  teach  them  how  to  blow  their  nose,  con- 
verse fluently  and  urbanely,  was  an  invaluable  discipline  in  their  pro- 
fession. Bryant  quoted  with  approval  the  attitude  of  the  French  in 

35.  A review  of  “Letters  on  Clerical  Manners  and  Habits.”  By  Samuel  Miller.  (New 
York,  1827),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (August,  1827), 
377-86.  Bryant  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom  that  he  would  send  him  a review  of  “Dr.  Miller’s 
Clerical  Manners  & Habits.”  (Boston  Public  Library:  New  York,  n.  d.) 
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this  respect  and  mentioned  in  particular  a manual  of  behavior  designed 
for  children,  Civilite  puerile  et  honnete,  by  Sieur  Pibrac,  published  in 
1598.  While  the  young  in  America  were  engaged  in  memorizing  the 
pages  of  the  New  England  Primer  which  also  contained  the  “West- 
minister Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism,”  the  French  children  were 
taught  profitable  lessons  of  conduct  and  decorum  from  this  entertain- 
ing manual.  The  result  was  that  America  produced  a religious  peo- 
ple, the  French  a polite  nation.36 


VI 

No  less  revealing  than  his  ideas  on  education  was  his  profound 
interest  in  the  contributions  and  discoveries  of  science.  Since  he  could 
review  whatever  books  he  pleased,  it  is  certainly  significant  that 
he  chose  to  write  on  subjects  dealing  with  botany,  agriculture,  and 
paleontology.  In  an  article  he  furnished  on  “The  New  York  Lyceum,” 
we  learn  that  he  attended  lectures  given  by  this  institution.37  In  his 
review  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  this  institution,  Bryant  also  incor- 
porated a review  of  an  address,  given  before  the  New  York  Lyceum 
by  Dr.  De  Kay. 

Bryant  felt  that  America  provided  peculiarly  favorable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  pursuit  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  himself  a 
fairly  accomplished  student  of  botany.  In  a review  of  a book  on  the 
flora  of  certain  sections  of  the  United  States,  Bryant  displayed  a wide 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  flowers  and  plants,  but  also  of  some  of  the 
books  dealing  with  the  subject.  He  spoke  learnedly  of  phenogamous 
and  cryptogamous  plants,  and  he  concluded  his  article  with  the  exhor- 
tation: “No  well  educated  man  should  willingly  remain  entirely 

unacquainted  with  a branch  of  knowledge  so  readily  acquired,  and  so 
agreeable  in  itself,  as  that  to  which  this  work  relates.  He  should, 
at  least,  know  somewhat  of  the  structure  and  relations  of  a part  of 


36.  Bryant’s  review  of  “The  Four  Ages  of  Life,”  translated  from  the  French  of  the 
Count  de  Segur  (New  York,  1826)  properly  belongs  within  this  section.  The  work  is  a 
collection  of  maxims  derived  from  the  author’s  reading  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plutarch, 
Montaigne,  and  other  writers.  The  review  is  to  be  found  in  the  “United  States  Review 
and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (December,  1826),  223-25.  Bryant  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom  that  he 
was  sending  him  “a  notice  of  Segur’s  Four  Ages.”  (Boston  Public  Library:  New 
York,  October  13,  1826.) 

37.  Bryant  wrote  that  he  had  “seldom  received  more  instruction  upon  these  subjects 
[the  different  branches  of  natural  science]  than  from  an  occasional  attendance  upon  those 
informal,  unpretending  lectures.”  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I 
October,  1826),  55-  Mr.  Folsom  wrote  to  Bryant,  “(Your  piece  on  the  N.  York  Lyceum 
goes  into  the  September  number.)”  (New  York  Public  Library:  Cambridge,  September 
8,  1826.) 
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creation  with  which  he  has  so  much  to  do;  which,  in  so  many  ways, 
contributes  to  his  sustenance  and  to  his  enjoyment;  which  bears  so 
visibly  impressed  upon  it  the  marks  of  wisdom  and  design;  which  is 
so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  connected  with  associations  so  numerous 
and  interesting.”  The  more  difficult  and  technical  parts  of  the  science 
could  be  left  to  “professed  botanists,  to  the  diligent  and  painful  col- 
lectors and  students  of  sea-weeds,  mosses,  and  mushrooms.”38 

Bryant’s  admiring  comments  on  Thomas  Jefferson’s  devotion  to 
science  show  that  he  had  radically  changed  his  mind  about  the  states- 
man whom  he  had  once  violently  satirized  in  “The  Embargo.”  There 
might  possibly  be  a difference  of  opinion  about  Jefferson’s  political 
services,  “but  not  about  his  merits  as  an  encourager  and  lover  of  those 
sciences,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  their  institution  [the  New  York 
Lyceum]  was  founded.”39  While  reviewing  the  author’s  discussion 
of  Jefferson’s  scientific  labors  and  studies,  particularly  his  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  an  extinct  species,  Bryant  moralized  humorously  on 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  regret  at  the  extinction  of  certain  species:  “What  a 

lesson  of  philosophical  resignation  to  those  discontented  naturalists, 
who  repine  at  the  loss  of  the  Palseotherium  and  the  Iguanodon,  and 
others  with  equally  formidable  names;  who  lament  that  they  cannot 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  enormous  Megalosaurus  crawling  on 
the  shore,  the  long-necked  Plesiosaurus  swimming  in  the  water,  and 
flocks  of  Peterodactylus,  or  winged  lizards,  flying  in  the  air.”40 

Ever  interested  in  the  advancement  and  achievements  of  science, 
Bryant  could  review  sympathetically  a publication  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture41 as  well  as  the  biography  of  a versatile  and  adventurous  scientist 


38.  A review  of  “A  Compendium  of  the  Flora  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
....,”  by  John  Torrey  (New  York,  n.  d.),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gazette,”  I (January,  1827),  291.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Folsom,  Bryant  writes  that  he  is 
preparing  an  article  on  this  book.  (Boston  Public  Library:  New  York,  October  13,  1826.) 

39.  A review  of  “A  Discourse  on  the  Character  and  Services  of  Thomas  Jefferson,”  by 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell  (New  York,  1826),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gazette,”  I (February,  1827),  385.  Bryant  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom  that  he  was  sending  him 
the  notice  hie  had  written  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  address.  (Boston  Public  Library:  New 
York,  January  8,  1826.) 

40.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  386. 

41.  Bryant  reviewed  “Original  Communications  Made  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
South  Carolina  . . . . ” (Charleston,  1825),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gazette,”  I (October,  1826),  66-67.  identified  in  a letter  by  Mr.  Folsom  to  Bryant  (New 
York  Public  Library:  Cambridge,  October  10,  1826). 

Bryant  also  reviewed  “An  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Boring  the  Earth  for  the  Obtainment 
of  a Spontaneous  Flow  of  Water”  (New  Brunswick,  1826),  in  the  “United  States  Review 
and  Literary  Gazette,”  I (March,  1827),  461-62.  Ascribed  to  Bryant  by  Wigglesworth  in 
a list  of  contributors  to  the  magazine  (New  York  Public  Library:  Boston,  n.  d.). 
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like  Dr.  Daniel  Clarke.42  After  dwelling  upon  Dr.  Clarke’s  eminent 
contributions  in  various  fields  of  scientific  research,  Bryant  made  some 
comments  on  the  art  of  writing  biographies,  which  are  illuminating. 
He  was  opposed  to  those  heavy,  unwieldy  modern  English  biographies 
which  were  encumbered  with  the  tiresome  speculations  of  the  writer 
and  with  uninteresting  details. 


VII 

This  essay  may  fittingly  conclude  with  a discussion  of  two  short 
stories  Bryant  published  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary 
Gazette.”  The  first  one,  called  “A  Border  Tradition,”43  bears  the 
unmistakable  influence  of  Washington  Irving’s  “The  Sketch  Book.” 
It  deals  with  a superstition  indigenous  to  the  western  part  of  New 
England  in  the  colonial  period.  Bryant  had  spent  part  of  that  sum- 
mer at  Cumington,  and  the  glowing,  poetic  descriptions  of  the  local 
scenery  were  probably  inspired  by  his  renewed  contact  with  Nature. 
Bryant  graphically  describes  a view  from  the  top  of  a little  hill — the 
river  winding  its  way  below,  the  clustering  houses  of  the  village,  the 
craggy  mountains,  the  pasture  grounds  and  valleys,  the  trees  noisy 
with  birds  in  the  spring.  He  notes  how  “the  bob-o  ’lincoln  rose  singing 
from  the  grass  again  when  his  strain  was  ended,”  and  how  “the  cat- 
bird squalled  out  in  the  thicket;  the  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  resound- 
ing voice  of  the  hang-bird,  the  mysterious  call  of  the  post-driver,  and 
the  busy  chatter  of  the  sparrows.44  One  section  of  the  story  seems  to 
be  partly  autobiographical.  Young  William,  one  of  the  characters, 
was  sent  to  Yale  College,  but  proved  “refractory  under  the  discipline 
of  a college.”45  Bryant,  be  it  noted,  though  honorably  discharged, 
left  Williams  College  after  attending  it  one  year.  Young  William 
came  home  to  read  Horace  and  shoot  squirrels.  “He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  the  labors  of  husbandry,  and  yet  was  uncer- 

42.  A review  of  “The  Life  and  Remains  of  Daniel  Oarke,’’  by  the  Rev.  William  Otter 
(New  York,  1827),  in  the  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (May,  1827), 
109-23.  Bryant  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom : “I  meant  to  have  sent  you  by  Mr.  Gray  a Review 
of  the  life  of  E.  D.  Clarke  the  traveller — but  I am  unable  to  finish  it  in  season.”  (Boston 
Public  Library:  New  York,  n.  d.) 

43.  Ibid.,  I,  40-53.  Bryant  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom,  “I  had  previously  sent  an  article  for 
the  Miscellany.”  (Boston  Public  Library:  Cummington,  September  14,  1826.)  Ascribed 
to  Bryant  by  Mr.  Folsom  in  a letter  to  Bryant.  (New  York  Public  Library:  Cambridge, 
October  10,  1826.) 

44.  “The  United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  40. 

45.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  45. 
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tain  to  what  other  course  of  life  to  betake  himself.”46  This  was  more 
or  less  Bryant’s  disturbed  state  of  mind  when  he  returned  from  col- 
lege, only  to  discover  that  financial  conditions  at  home  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  enter  Yale  as  he  had  planned.  Finally,  young  William 
read  “Pamela,”  a copy  of  which  he  had  procured  at  New  Haven, 

“and  concealed  it  ...  . carefully  from  the  eyes  of  his  father 

He  knew,  that  if  he  should  be  discovered,  the  consequences  could  be  no 
less  than  the  great  wrath  of  his  father  towards  so  graceless  a son,  and 
that  the  offending  book  would  be  burnt.”47  A similar  incident  had 
occurred  in  Bryant’s  boyhood. 

The  second  story,  “A  Narrative  of  Some  Extraordinary  Circum- 
stances that  Happened  More  Than  Twenty  Years  Since,”48  contains, 
like  the  first,  a poorly  constructed  plot  and  characters  that  are  not 
strongly  individualized,  but  it  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent 
descriptions  of  New  England  scenery  and  farm  life.  The  central 
theme  of  the  story  illustrates  how  Providence  interposes  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  how  God  not  only  punishes  but  also  prevents  evil.  What  one 
carries  away  from  the  story,  however,  is  not  the  worthy  moral — the 
terrible  end  that  befell  the  villain — but  a memory  of  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  Nature  and  the  countryside  as  it  changes  with  the  shift- 
ing seasons.  There  is  the  fine  picture  of  the  farm  with  its  fertile  fields 
of  heavy  oats  and  thick  wheat,  the  acres  of  Indian  corn,  the  sheep 
browsing  peacefully  on  the  hills,  the  sleek  kine  coming  home  along 
the  road;  there  is  the  poetic  passage  describing  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, as  the  forest  sheds  its  leaves  and  the  transparent  blue  sky  thickens 
into  a dim  white  haze  “through  which  the  sun  seemed  to  labor  his 
way,  like  a traveller  wading  through  the  deep  snow.”49 

46.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  46. 

47.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  I,  46. 

48.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II  (September,  1827),  447-59- 

Bryant  wrote  to  Mr.  Folsom,  “I  send  you  a Tale  which  has  given  me  much  trouble  to 

write — A page  or  two  more  will  be  sent  on,  next  Monday  which  will  finish  it.”  (New 
York,  August  10,  1827.) 

49.  The  “United  States  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,”  II,  455. 
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School  of  Gilbert  Stuart — Privately  Owned  Gilbert  Stuart 


An  Art  Critic’s  Adventure 

By  Professor  William  Sener  Rusk, 

Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Wells  College,  Aurora-on-Cayuga, 

New  York 

RYING  to  identify  the  painter  of  an  old  family  portrait 
always  takes  time  and  patience.  It  usually  leads  to  new 
acquaintances  and  interesting  experiences,  and  it  often 
results  in  merely  a question  mark  or  a “school-of”  label 
for  an  answer.  The  pleasure  of  the  search  depends  on  leisure,  and  an 
indifference  to  the  outcome;  success,  gipsy-like,  consists  of  wayside 
fortunes,  not  in  the  particular  goal  attained.  Of  course,  such  a search 
has  just  been  finished,  and,  of  course,  it  led  nowhere.  Hence  the  apt- 
ness of  the  opening  remarks. 

In  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  central  New  York,  where  the  vil- 
lages still  dream,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  dream  for  some  time 
to  come,  of  real  estate  booms,  and  where  the  countryside  smiles  most 
winningly  in  the  autumn  and  late  spring,  there  is  the  post  office  of 
Venice  Center — the  houses  are  scattered.  Those  who  use  this  post 
office  are  mostly  Quakers.  Two  of  them  concern  our  present  story. 
They  live  in  a little  white  frame  house  of  a story  and  a half,  filled 
with  antique  furniture  and  old  china  and  heirloom  novelties.  Within 
the  whitewashed  paling  and  between  carefully  kept  stone  rows  bloom 
the  quaintest  variety  of  garden  flowers  one  can  imagine — primroses 
and  marigolds  and  heather — English,  old-fashioned,  remote.  The 
visitor  is  always  shown  a family  portrait  of  a distant  relative  which 
tradition  says  is  a “Gilbert  Stuart,”  and  if  he  claims  any  special 
knowledge,  his  opinion  is  asked,  and  the  odyssey  of  the  picture  is 
told. 

How  vividly  is  recalled  an  autumn  walk  from  a neighboring  col- 
lege one  Sunday  afternoon  with  companion  and  candies  and  apples, 
to  get  all  the  facts  the  ladies  could  tell  us,  and  how  interesting  was 
the  visit  a few  days  later  with  a photographer  to  take  a time  exposure 
of  an  hour  and  a half’s  duration  up  under  the  eaves ! Such  opportuni- 
ties to  step  back  into  the  gentle  atmosphere  of  the  world  of  Cranford 
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are  too  few  in  our  present  hurried  century  to  let  them  pass  without 
record.  The  picture  taken  is  before  the  reader.  The  facts  gathered 
were  these : 

The  portrait  is  that  of  Rhoda  Cahoon,  of  Newport,  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Barney  Earle  of  the  same  town,  born  in  1780  and  a mariner.  His 
picture,  painted  in  Copenhagen,  hangs  as  a pendant  to  that  of  his  wife, 
but  is  of  much  inferior  workmanship.  Both  portraits  were  left  to  our 
hostesses  about  1909  by  Anne  Elizabeth  Greene,  a great-niece  of  the 
captain’s  and  a cousin  of  the  mother  of  the  present  owners.  She  had 
secured  them  from  the  Newport  Historical  Society,  where  they  had 
been  on  loan,  and  the  Rhoda  Cahoon  labelled  “Gilbert  Stuart.”  The 
portraits  were  painted  about  the  same  time,  and  as  Mrs.  Earle  died 
shortly  after  her  marriage,  and  as  Captain  Earle  appears  to  be  in  his 
early  thirties,  this  year  must  have  been  about  1810.  The  pertinent 
clause  in  the  Greene  will  reads,  “I  give  the  portraits  of  my  great  uncle 
Captain  Barney  Earle  and  of  Rhoda  Cahoon,  his  wife,  to  my  cousins. 
. . . . ” So  much  our  hostesses  told  us.  They  had  also  noted  some 
similarities  in  costume  seen  here  and  in  the  Stuart  Abigail  Adams,  and 
said  that  tradition  recorded  that  the  portrait  was  done  in  Narragan- 
sett  when  Miss  Cahoon  was  still  a young  girl.  They  suggested  corre- 
spondence with  the  lawyer  of  the  Greene  estate,  from  whom  no  reply 
has  been  received,  consultation  with  the  Earle  genealogical  pamphlets, 
which  have  not  been  seen,  and  a visit  to  the  Newport  Historical 
Society,  whose  secretary  writes,  “ . . . . after  a thorough  search  of 
our  records,  we  can  find  nothing  which  throws  light  on  the  matter  in 
question.” 

At  this  point  it  was  realized  any  further  investigation  must  depend 
principally  on  internal  evidence,  and  close  attention  was  given  to  the 
picture  itself,  unsigned,  of  course.  The  old  ivory  tone  of  the  waist 
and  cap,  the  delicate  rose  complexion,  the  auburn  hair,  the  gilt  chair 
with  wine-colored  unholstery,  the  curtain  background,  and  the  acces- 
sories— scroll,  inkstand,  and  quill,  were  noted.  After  listing  the  Stuart 
bibliography  in  the  Fine  Arts  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
finding  that  Stuart’s  Newport  period  dated  back  to  the  1770’s,  and 
after  remarking  that  the  note  on  the  back  of  the  picture  concerned  the 
subject  rather  than  the  artist,  it  was  certain  that  only  subjective  criti- 
cism would  further  the  search.  The  note  read: 
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Rhoda  Cahoone 
Wife  of 

Captain  John  Barney  Earle 


The  name  Cahoon 

“Properly  this  name  should  have  been  spelled  Colquhoun.  The 
Colquhouns  are  an  old  Scottish  family  who  pronounced  their  name 
Cahoon  but  who  wrote  it  Colquhoun.  They  had  their  own  clan  plaid, 
their  clan  pibroch  or  tune,  and  clan  “flowers,”  the  bean-berry,  hazel  or 
dog-berry,  a sprig  of  foliage  of  which  they  wore  in  their  bonnets  in 
parades  or  battle!” — Lora  S.  LaMance,  “The  Greene  Family  and 
Its  Branches.” 

The  campaign  thus  changed  from  a study  of  the  facts  to  a search 
for  Stuart  experts  who  could  advise  on  matters  of  style.  A photo- 
graph of  the  Stuart  Mrs.  Robert  Auchmuty  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
whost  costume  was  somewhat  similar,  was  obtained.  Note  was  made 
that  in  the  use  of  accessories,  pose,  modelling,  painting  of  lace,  and 
so  on,  the  Rhoda  Cahoon  was  analogous  to  the  Stuart  style.  Then 
came  a trip  to  Europe.  You  see  there  was  no  hurry.  On  return,  there 
was  a visit  to  the  director  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington, 
who  had  gone  to  see  the  picture  some  years  back;  and  he  recalled  the 
uncertainty  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  especially  the  white  fence 
around  the  house.  Next,  the  director  of  the  Copley  Gallery  in  Boston 
was  consulted.  He  remarked  the  Stuart-like  nature  of  the  accessories. 
Then  the  Frick  Reference  Library  in  New  York  was  sought.  The 
library  had  in  hand  for  early  publication  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
Stuart  paintings,  and  while  the  first  editor,  Lawrence  Park,  had 
recently  died,  his  successor,  Mr.  William  Sawitsky,  was  available. 
And  here  the  wanderings  ended.  We  had  only  to  study  a few  exam- 
ples of  early  and  of  mature  Stuarts,  and  the  answer  was  clear.  Rhoda 
Cahoon’s  painter  was  an  admirer  of  the  Stuart  manner,  of  the  Stuart 
following,  but  no  more.  In  a word,  the  technique  of  Stuart,  even  in 
the  work  he  produced  while  still  in  West’s  studio  in  London,  was  that 
of  a painter’s  painter,  marked  by  accurately  placed,  thinly  spread, 
crisply  applied  brush  strokes.  Edges  were  sharp,  almost  nervous. 
There  was  the  spontaneity,  the  fresh  grasp  of  a personality,  the  vital 
style  of  a genius,  beside  whom  even  Sargent  pales,  for  all  his  virtuosity. 
Hands  and  ears  impossible?  Yes,  there  are  the  careless  spots,  and 
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there  are  the  crusty  highlights,  but  also  solidity  vitalized  by  technique, 
personality  brought  to  light  and  life.  Rhoda  Cahoon’s  painter  was 
outclassed  quite  obviously.  By  comparison  he  was  muddy,  immobile, 
a niggler,  exhibiting  the  work  of  a follower  at  a measureable  distance. 
A plausible  identification  would  be  Benjamin  King,  painting  in  his  late 
years  in  the  manner  of  his  brilliant  pupil. 

At  odd  moments  for  nearly  two  years  the  attribution  of  the  Rhoda 
Cahoon  portrait  had  been  studied  as  opportunity  permitted.  Many 
pleasant  hours  had  passed  thereby.  The  most  noteworthy  result,  per- 
haps, was  a new  realization  of  the  passing  mystery  of  authentic  genius. 


Early  Opposition  to  the  Cincinnati 

By  Major  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  U.  S.  A., 

President  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  Assistant  Secretary  General,  Washington 

[Address  delivered  July  4,  1936,  before  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  at  the 
Colonial  State  House  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.] 

HERE  are  in  the  United  States  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  what  are  termed  “patriotic  societies.”  Descendants  of 
men  who  participated  in  every  war  fought  by  our  country 
or  by  the  colonies,  have  formed  such  groups.  Almost 
every  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  the  United  States  is  commemorated 
by  societies  of  men  and  of  women.  Those  whose  ancestors  came  in 
the  “Mayflower”  have  their  flourishing  society.  Those  whose  ances- 
tors came,  a generation  previously  to  Virginia,  have  a society  known 
as  First  Families  of  Virginia.  And  so  on.  One  would  hardly  think 
of  finding  fault  with  these  organizations  though  perhaps  some  of  them 
appear  not  very  dignified  at  times,  and  others  are  said  to  exist  for 
revenue  only.  However,  they  all  work  for  American  ideals  and  for 
the  keeping  alive  of  the  spirit  of  the  founders  and  other  patriots  of 
the  Nation. 

Criticism  is  non-existent  today  though  there  may  be  an  occasional 
sly  thrust  at  all  hereditary  societies,  as  for  example,  the  following 
doggerel  lines  in  a recent  issue  of  a humorous  weekly  magazine: 

The  D.  A.  R.lings 
Chatter  like  starlings 
Telling  their  ancestors’  names, 

While  grimly  aloof 
With  looks  of  reproof, 

Sit  the  Colonial  Dames. 

And  The  Cincinnati 
All  merry  and  chatty 
Dangle  their  badges  and  pendants, 
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But  haughty  and  proud 
Disdaining  the  crowd 
Brood  the  Mayflower  Descendants. 

— Arthur  Guiterman  in 
“The  New  Yorker,”  1936. 

Yet,  the  first  of  these  societies,  the  one  which  has  served  as  a 
model  for  all  the  rest,  met  with  a storm  of  serious  criticism  in  the  first 
few  months  of  its  existence,  which  we  have  difficulty  today  in  com- 
prehending. The  first  blow  was  struck  by  an  eccentric  Irish  judge  in 
South  Carolina,  a man  who  had  first  studied  theology  at  St.-Omer, 
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Title  Page  of  the  First  Pamphlet 
Attacking  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.  By  Judge  Aildanus 
Burke,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  South  Carolina. 


Philadelphia,  1783. 

(From  the  Author’s  Collection.) 


Title  Page  of  the  Reply  to 
Burke’s  Pamphlet  Against  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  By 
a Member  of  the  Society,  said 
to  have  been  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Stephen  Moylan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Philadelphia,  1783. 

(From  the  Author’s  Collection.) 


France.  iEdanus  Burke,  under  the  pseudonym  “Cassius,”  wrote  a 
clever  pamphlet — it  was  the  day  of  political  pamphleteering — entitled 
“Considerations  on  the  Society  or  Order  of  Cincinnati;  Lately  Insti- 
tuted by  the  Major-Generals,  Brigadier-Generals,  and  other  Officers 
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of  the  American  Army.  Proving  that  it  Creates  a Race  of  Hereditary 
Patricians,  or  Nobility.  Interspersed  with  Remarks  on  its  Conse- 
quences to  the  Freedom  and  Happiness  of  the  Republic.  ‘Blow  ye  the 
Trumpet  in  Zion,’”  Philadelphia,  1783.  Under  this  lengthy  title, 
Burke  brought  forward  every  kind  of  argument  to  show  that  the 
Cincinnati,  through  the  hidden  design  of  establishing  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  in  the  new  republic,  would  eventually  wreck  it. 

Soon  a member  of  the  society,  said  (in  Finotti’s  “Bibliographia 
Catholica  Americana”)  to  have  been  Brigadier-General  Stephen  Moy- 
lan,  sometime  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cincinnati,  wrote  a reply 
to  Burke,  entitled:  “Observations  on  a Late  Pamphlet,  Entitled 

‘Considerations  upon  the  Society  or  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,’  Clearly 
Evincing  the  Innocence  and  Propriety  of  that  Honourable  and 
Respectable  Institution.  In  Answer  to  Vague  Conjectures,  False 
Insinuations  and  Ill-Founded  Objections”  by  “An  Obscure  Individual,” 
Philadelphia,  1783.  While  the  “Obscure  Individual’s”  title  was  as 
effective  as  Burke’s,  his  arguments,  we  must  admit,  were  somewhat 
less  convincing. 

The  exact  date  of  publication  of  Burke’s  pamphlet  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  was  soon  after  the  institution  of  the  Cincinnati 
became  generally  known.  The  “Gazette  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
line” of  Charleston,  for  October  1,  1783,  contains  the  first  part  of  the 
Institution,  which  was  continued  in  the  issue  of  October  8 and  con- 
cluded in  that  of  the  15th.  In  the  issue  of  October  8,  that  is  before 
the  whole  Institution  had  been  printed  in  this  newspaper,  there  is  this 
announcement : 

Now  in  Press 

and  will  speedily  be  published 
at  the  Printing  Office 
No.  10,  Meeting  Street 
Considerations  on  the  Society  or  Order 
of  Cincinnati 

Lately  instituted  by  the  Major  Generals,  Brigadiers, 
and  other  officers  of  the  American  Army;  proving 
that  it  creates  a race  of  hereditary  patricians  or  nobil- 
ity; and  interspersed  with  remarks  on  the  consequences 
to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  People 
Addressed  to  the  People  of  South  Carolina  and 
their  Representatives 
By  Cassius 
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The  same  notice  appeared  in  the  “Gazette”  for  October  15,  while 
that  for  October  23  announced  that  the  book  was  “Just  Published.” 
Thereafter  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  the  work  was  carried  in 
the  issues  of  October  30,  November  20,  December  4 and  December 
18.  “Freeman’s  Journal  or  the  North  American  Intelligencer”  of 
Philadelphia  carried  an  advertisement  of  Burke’s  book  in  the  issue  of 
November  12,  stating  that  it  was  “just  published  and  now  selling  at 
Bell’s  Book-Store.”  A similar  advertisement  is  in  the  issues  of 
November  19  and  26,  December  3,  10,  24,  January  14  and  28;  none 
later  found. 

The  date  of  publication  of  the  reply  “By  an  Obscure  Individual” 
is  also  unknown,  except  that  it  followed  soon  after  Burke’s  attack. 
It  is  advertised  in  “Freeman’s  Journal”  of  December  3,  1783,  though 
not  on  the  same  page  as  Burke’s  advertisement.  The  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 10  has  both  advertisements  on  the  fire  page,  while  the  reply  is 
likewise  listed  in  the  issues  of  December  24  and  January  14.  This 
newspaper  apparently  has  no  later  announcements  of  either  book. 

Here  are  a few  of  Burke’s  charges  in  his  “Observations,”  a 
pamphlet  now  exceedingly  rare: 

The  order  of  Cincinnati  usurps  a nobility  without  gift  or  grant,  in 

defiance  of  Congress  and  the  states And  though  the  order 

cannot,  at  present,  be  sanctioned  by  legal  authority,  yet  that  makes 
nothing  against  the  consequences  which  will  ensue.  Though  the  order 
is  self-created,  and  an  infringement  of  a general  law  of  the  Union; 
yet  if  the  courage  of  the  officers  does  not  fail  them;  ....  if  they 
have  but  patience,  subtlety,  and  address  to  cloke  their  design  under  a 
pious  name  of  raising  a charitable  fund,  so  as  to  make  it  go  down  for 
a few  years,  ....  my  life  for  it,  they  will  have  leisure  to  laugh  at, 
and  master  their  opponents.  The  next  generation  will  drink  as  deep 
of  noble  blood,  and  a hereditary  peerage  be  as  firmly  settled  in  each 
potent  family,  and  rivetted  in  our  government,  as  any  order  of  nobility 
is  in  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  order  is  planted  in  a fiery,  hot 
ambition,  and  thirst  for  power;  and  its  branches  will  end  in  tyranny. 
The  Cincinnati  will  soon  be  corrupted,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people 
depressed;  for  in  less  than  a century  it  will  occasion  such  an  inequality 
in  the  condition  of  our  inhabitants,  that  the  country  will  be  composed 
of  two  ranks  of  men,  the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  the  rabble.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  an  establishment  whose  departure  is  so  sudden 
from  our  open  professions  of  republicanism,  that  it  must  give  a think- 
ing mind  most  melancholy  forebodings. 
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In  another  passage  he  says: 

I know  that  it  will  be  denied  that  the  order  is,  what  I do  boldly 
assert  it  to  be,  an  hereditary  peerage.  Some  of  its  members  assume 
the  cloak  of  political  modesty,  and  under  it  talk,  that  they  are  no  more 

dangerous  than  [any  other]  corporation I say,  that  a body 

of  military  commanders,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  society  under 
an  institution  founded  on  the  illustrious  actions  of  so  singular  a revo- 
lution as  that  of  America  ....  these,  I say,  are  peers  of  the  realm, 

pares  regni,  and  nothing  more  or  less The  Cincinnati  .... 

would  soon  have  and  hold  an  exclusive  right  to  offices,  honors  and 
authorities,  civil  and  military.  And  the  whole  country  besides  them- 
selves, a mere  mob  of  plebeians,  without  weight  or  estimation; 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  our  patricians,  as  the  Roman  people  were  by 
their  republican  nobility  (p.  8). 

The  not-to-be-deceived  judge  considered  that  the  Baron  de  Steu- 
ben was  primarily  responsible  for  the  crime  of  creating  the  Cincinnati, 
and  tried  to  direct  suspicion  of  foreigners  and  foreign  customs  against 
him.  “I  have  the  honor,”  he  said,  “to  tell  Baron  Steuben,  that  though 
an  order  of  peerage  may  do  very  well  under  the  petty  princes  of  Ger- 
many, yet  in  America  it  is  incompatible  with  our  freedom.” 

General  Knox,  the  Secretary  General,  who  had  first  conceived  the 
order,  wrote  letter  after  letter  to  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the 
Cincinnati,  seeking  to  make  the  society’s  position  clear.  A little  known 
interchange  of  letters  between  him  and  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  who 
had  presided  at  the  first  meeting,  is  amusing  and  shows  the  sense  of 
humor  of  both  men.  Knox  wrote  (21  February,  1784)  : 

Your  Society,  monsieur  baron,  has  occasioned  great  jealousies 
among  the  good  people  of  New  England,  who  say  it  is  an  altogether 
outlandish  creature,  formed  by  foreign  influence.  It  is  still  heightened 
by  a letter  from  one  of  our  ministers  abroad,  who  intimates  that  it 
was  formed  in  Europe  to  overthrow  our  happy  Constitution.  You 
see  how  much  you  have  to  answer  for  by  the  introduction  of  your 
European  distinctions.  I contend,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  that 
you  only  had  your  share  in  the  matter;  but  it  will  have  no  effect. 
Burke’s  allusion  has  fixed  it,  and  you  must  support  the  credit  of  having 
created  a new  and  hereditary  nobility.  “Mems.  Mass  Soc.  of  Cin.,” 
1873,  P-  29*) 

The  minister  mentioned  in  this  may  have  been  either  John  Adams 
or  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  they  agreed  at  least  in  one  thing,  a hearty 
dislike  and  fear  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
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To  Knox’s  letter,  Steuben  replied  as  follows  (n  November, 

1784)  : 

A <^a,  Monsieur  le  Cincinnatus!  your  pernicious  designs  are  then 
unveiled, — you  wish  to  introduce  dukes  and  peers  into  our  republic? 
No,  my  Lord;  no,  your  Grace,  that  will  not  do;  there  is  a Cassius 
more  far-sighted  than  this  German  baron;  of  whom  you  have  made 
a cat’s-paw  to  draw  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Cassius  knows  only 
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Title  Page  of  the  French  Edition 
of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau’s 
Book  Opposing  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  Based  on 
Burke’s  Pamphlet. 

London,  1784. 

(From  the  Author’s  Collection.) 
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Title  Page  of  the  British  Edition 
of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau’s 
Book  Attacking  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  It  appeared 
soon  after  the  French  edition. 

London,  1785. 

(From  the  Author’s  Collection.) 


a part  of  the  secret.  He  makes  me  the  author  and  grand  master,  thus 
whipping  you  over  my  shoulders.  But  listen ! I will  prove  to  Cassius 
that  this  dangerous  plan  had  its  birth  in  the  brain  of  two  Yankees; 
i.  e.,  Knox  and  Huntington : therefore 

“Blow  ye  the  Trumpet  in  Zion.” 

We  know  very  well  these  Bostonians  and  the  people  of  the  Holy 
Land,  who  beneath  a Presbyterian  and  modest  air  conceal  the  most 
ambitious  designs.  Cassius  does  not  know  all  the  danger.  When 
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I shall  tell  him  that  the  young  Marquis  Henry  Knox  is  already  prom- 
ised in  marriage  to  a Princess  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  that  the  young 
Countess  of  Huntington  is  to  marry  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Sweden, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  wishes  to  accept  the  place  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Order,  then, 

“Blow  ye  the  Trumpet  in  Zion.” 

See  the  pamphlet  of  Cassius — read  it — tremble ! . . . . 

Some  discourteous  chevaliers  who  returned  to  France  have  for  a 
long  time  declaimed  against  American  honesty.  To  contradict  this 
calumny,  the  royal  corps  has  been  sent  to  France,  and,  to  engage  them 
to  employ  their  eloquence  to  speak  well  of  us,  they  are  sent  without 
salt  or  meal.  Judge  what  a fine  picture  they  will  draw  of  our  republic  1 
I hope  Armand  will  also  be  sent  as  richly  laden;  and  I assure  you  we 
are  all  well  caricatured  at  the  Horse-guards.  Our  reputation  will  be 
well  established  in  France.  As  for  Germany  that  will  be  my  affair. 
I love  you  too  well,  you  American  dogs,  to  speak  all  the  evil  of  you 
that  you  merit.  (“Mems.  Mass.  Soc.  of  Cin.,  1873,”  p.  19.) 

In  France  Honore-Gabriel-Victor  Riqueti,  Count  de  Mirabeau, 
who  in  the  attack  on  the  Cincinnati  saw  an  opportunity  to  air  his  newly 
found  republican  principles,  read  Burke’s  pamphlet  with  delight.  He 
elaborated  it  and  published  it  in  French,  English  and  German,  under 
the  title  “Considerations  on  the  Order  of  Cincinnatus.”  He  added 
little  to  the  arguments  of  Burke,  but  his  prestige  was  such  that  the 
work  was  widely  read.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  Count  de  Mirabeau’s 
brother,  Colonel  Andre-Boniface-Louis  Riqueti,  Viscount  de  Mira- 
beau, was  an  original  member  of  the  Cincinnati  and  about  the  time 
that  the  elder  brother  was  attacking  the  new  American  order,  the 
younger  was  writing  a pamphlet  entitled  “Considerations  pour 
l’Ordre”  in  which  he  defended  the  Order  of  Malta,  then  likewise 
the  object  of  republican  attack. 

Here  are  a few  passages  from  Mirabeau’s  book,  which  has  become 
rare.  It  was  said  that  Franklin  first  suggested  to  him  that  he  publish 
an  English  version. 

He  begins  thus:  “I  never  printed  anything  before  the  present 

work  under  a name  which  my  father  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  me 

to  bear ” The  Tribune  was  immensely  pleased  with  his 

effort.  In  a letter  to  the  critic  Mauvillon  he  said:  “I  confess  I set 
some  value  upon  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  work  there  is  good 

philosophy,  feeling  and  good  oratory It  is  of  all  I ever  wrote, 

that  with  which  I am  least  dissatisfied.” 
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The  Cincinnati,  continued  Mirabeau,  “is  an  institution  which  must 
shortly  undermine  the  public  weal,  their  liberty,  and  their  country; 
strip  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life  of  all  influence  and  of  all 
importance,  consign  them  to  the  most  palpable  contempt,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  completest  nullity;  or  at  best  to  the  sad  privilege  of 
murmuring,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  So  blind,  so 
thoughtless  are  the  multitude !” 
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Title  Page  of  the  Uerman  Edition 
of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau’s 
Works,  Including  the  Anti- 
Cincinnati  Monograph. 

Berlin  and  Libau,  1787. 

(From  the  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago.) 


Mirabeau  feared  that  the  hereditary  honor  of  membership  in  the 
Cincinnati  being,  as  he  said,  reserved  for  military  men,  the  descend- 
ants of  civil  officers  “would  later  be  confounded  in  the  vulgar  mass  of 
plebeians.”  However,  “the  institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati 
is  the  creation  of  an  actual  patriciate  and  of  a military  nobility,  which 
will  ere  long  become  a civil  nobility,  and  an  aristocracy  the  more  dan- 
gerous because,  being  hereditary,  it  will  perpetually  increase  in  the 
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course  of  time,  and  will  gather  strength  from  the  very  prejudices 
which  it  will  engender.” 

So,  having  proven  his  contentions  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the 
Count  concludes : 

Let  the  Legislature  blast  this  destructive  institution  of  an  artificial 
and  (which  is  its  masterpiece)  a decorated  nobility.  But  before  she 
dart  the  lightening  of  her  vengeance,  before  she  extirpate  the  name 
of  the  Cincinnati,  let  her  admonish  her  children;  let  her  say:  “The 

patriotic  views  and  pious  projects  which  seduced  you  will  some  time 
or  other  be  the  disguises  of  a political  conspiracy  of  military  com- 
manders,— a conspiracy  dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  and  therefore 
criminal.” 

In  minutes  of  the  society  for  the  last  century  one  reads  occasion- 
ally some  member’s  expression  of  his  inability  to  understand  why 
Burke  was  so  bitter  against  the  Cincinnati.  I have  recently  found  a 
reference  in  a newspaper  of  South  Carolina,  which,  I think,  throws 
light  on  this.  The  paragraph  in  point  is  dated  Charleston,  May  13, 
1784 — just  a year  after  the  dreaded  Cincinnati  was  instituted.  It  is 
signed  by  “Cassius,”  who  at  considerable  length  and  with  much  indig- 
nation says  that  one  of  those  who  replied  to  his  pamphlet  was  a 
writer  in  Connecticut  who  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  the  virtuous 
“Cassius”  had  at  first  been  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati,  until  his  appli- 
cation for  admission  was  refused,  since  his  service  in  the  Continental 
Army  was  some  months  short  of  the  required  three  years.  Burke 
cited  proofs  of  his  immediate  hostility  to  the  Cincinnati,  “not  in  a 
week  or  a day,  but  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  I had  heard  of  the 
institution.”  He  proceeds  to  brand  the  other  as  a liar  and  ends  by 
inviting  him  to  leave  his  name  with  the  printer  of  the  Charleston 
“Gazette,”  as  he  himself  had  done,  in  order  that  he  might  demand 
satisfaction  on  the  field  of  honor!  Alas,  poor  Burke,  he  did  protest 
too  much!  (Charleston  “Gazette,”  quoted  in  Freeman’s  “Journal,” 
Philadelphia,  June  23,  1784.) 

Judge  Burke  was  indeed  a queer  fellow  and  of  his  eccentricities 
many  anecdotes  have  been  told.  He  seconded  Colonel  Aaron  Burr  in 
his  first  duel  (with  Church,  of  Hoboken,  on  September  2,  1789)  and 
forgot,  it  is  said,  to  load  his  principal’s  pistol  properly.  When  his 
attention  was  called  to  this,  he  said  to  Burr:  “I  forgot  to  grease  the 
leather,  but  you  see  he  is  ready;  don’t  keep  him  waiting,  crack  away 
and  I’ll  grease  the  next.” 
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“He  was  accustomed,  on  leaving  the  bench,  to  hang  up  his  silken 
robes  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Van  Rhine,  who  dwelt  hard  by  the  court- 
house. On  one  occasion  he  took,  by  mistake,  from  the  lady’s  closet, 
her  black  silk  petticoat,  that  had  been  suspended  beside  his  gown.  As 
he  ascended  the  bench,  he  robed  himself,  thrusting  his  arms  through 
the  pocket  holes,  when  for  the  first  time  discovering  his  error,  he 
exclaimed  to  great  edification  of  the  bar,  jury  and  audience,  with  his 
favorite  oath,  “Before  God,  I have  got  on  Mrs.  Van  Rhine’s  petti- 
coat.’’ (“North  Amer.  Rev.,”  CLXI,  Oct.,  1853,  p.  292.) 

In  “The  Stranger  in  America”  (1807),  Charles  William  Janson, 
a British  visitor,  paraphrasing  a passage  in  Brackenridge’s  “Modern 
Chivalry,”  tells  us  that  even  the  Eagle  of  the  Cincinnati  came  in  for 
criticism  by  a clergyman  who  took  it  for  a graven  image,  and  “insisted 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  injunction  of  the  decalogue.”  A member 
sought  to  inform  him  that  it  was  merely  a badge  just  as  are  the  lion 
in  the  arms  of  England,  the  thistle  of  Scotland  and  the  harp  of  Ire- 
land. The  man  of  the  cloth  admitted  that  the  Eagle  was  not  pre- 
cisely graven  since  it  was  not  made  with  the  point  of  a sharp  instru- 
ment. However,  it  was  the  representation  of  a bird  which  was  the 
emblem  of  some  heathen  deity,  for  the  eagle  had  been  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter. It  might  properly,  therefore,  be  considered  an  idol.  He  fur- 
ther “shewed  from  scripture  that  in  the  last  times  idoliters  were  to 
spring  up,  and  concluded  by  an  insinuation  that  this  Order  of  the 
Cincinnati  might  be  the  Gog  and  Magog  of  the  Apocalypse !”  Burke 
and  Mirabeau  combined  had  missed  this  obvious  danger! 

But  what  was  the  country’s  reaction  to  the  deluge  of  pamphlets? 
There  were  not  a few  in  much  higher  position  than  Burke,  who  like 
him  feared  the  danger.  Curiously  these  opponents  were,  in  almost 
every  case,  politicians,  or  shall  we  say,  statesmen,  who  had  not  ren- 
dered military  service.  Statesmen  who  had  rendered  military  service, 
even  though  ineligible  by  reason  of  not  having  rounded  out  the  full 
three  years,  were  not  hostile  to  the  new  society.  John  Marshall, 
Edmund  Randolph,  and  men  of  that  stamp  were  friendly  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati, though  not  considered  eligible  to  regular  membership.* 

* Those  wishing  to  read  the  full  correspondence  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
period  for  or  against  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  may  consult  the  following  letters  in 
the  published  writings  of  each : 

General  Washington  to  General  Knox,  September  23,  1783. 

General  Washington  to  General  Knox,  October  16,  1783. 
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The  powerful  opponents  were  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Jay  and 
Gerry.  LaFayette  wrote  from  Paris  to  John  Adams  that  he  had 
heard  with  regret  that  the  Cincinnati  had  been  termed  by  Adams  a 
“French  blessing,”  against  which  Mr.  Adams  was  said  to  be  very  vio- 
lent. Adams  replied  that  this  was  not  true  for  he  “was  not  a violent 
man.”  But  he  added  that  the  new  order  “instituted  by  private  gen- 
tlemen,” is  “against  our  confederation,  against  the  constitutions  of 
the  several  States,  against  the  spirits  of  our  governments  and  the 
genius  of  our  people.”  To  Charles  Spencer  he  wrote  that  the  Cincin- 
nati “is  the  first  step  taken  to  deface  the  beauty  of  our  temple  of  lib- 
erty.” (C.  F.  Adams,  “Works  of  John  Adams,”  VIII,  p.  187,  et  seq.; 
IX,  p.  523.)  John  Adams  even  tried  to  show  that  Cincinnatus  him- 
self had  been  overrated!  (Ibid.,  VI,  p.  16.) 

General  Washington  to  General  Knox,  February  20,  1784. 

General  Washington  to  General  Knox,  March  20,  1784. 

General  Washington  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  April  8,  1784. 

General  Washington  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  December  11,  1785. 

General  Washington  to  James  Madison,  November  18,  1786. 

General  Washington  to  James  Madison,  December  16,  1786. 

General  Washington  to  David  Humphreys,  December  26,  1786. 

General  Washington  to  Edmund  Randolph,  March  28,  1787. 

General  Washington  to  General  Knox,  April  2,  1787. 

General  Washington  to  General  Knox,  April  27,  1787. 

General  Washington  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  May  30,  1787. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Eulogium  on  General  Greene,  July  4,  1789. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  January  19,  1788. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Madison,  November  11,  1784. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  M.  Meusnier,  June  22,  1786. 

(A  full  story  of  the  Cincinnati  to  the  Editor  of  the  Encyclopedie  Poli- 
tique, in  which  Jefferson  sought  to  correct  errors.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quently quoted  writings  about  the  beginnings  of  the  Cincinnati.) 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  General  Washington,  April  16,  1784. 

(In  answer  to  Washington’s  letter  of  April  8,  1784.) 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  General  Gates,  May  7,  1784. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  James  Madison,  December  28,  1794. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Joel  Barlow,  October  8,  1809. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  General  Washington,  November  14,  1786. 

Thomas  Jefferson  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  June  29,  1824. 

Benjamin  Franklin  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Bache  (his  daughter),  January  26,  1784. 

John  Adams  to  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  March  8,  1784. 

John  Adams  to  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  March  28,  1784. 

The  Marquis  de  LaFayette  to  John  Adams,  June  25,  1784. 

John  Adams  to  the  Cincinnati  of  Rhode  Island,  July  4,  1798. 

John  Adams  to  the  Cincinnati  of  South  Carolina,  September  15,  1798. 

John  Adams  to  Charles  Spencer,  March  24,  1784. 

Samuel  Adams  to  lbridge  Gerry,  February  25,  1784. 

Samuel  Adams  to  John  Adams,  April  16,  1784. 

Samuel  Adams  to  Elbridge  Gerry,  February  25,  1784. 

John  Quincy  Adams  to  John  Adams,  June  30,  1787. 

John  Jay  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  February  10,  1784. 

The  list,  of  course,  could  be  greatly  extended. 
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Wily  old  Sam  Adams  wrote  to  John  that  the  Cincinnati  was 
become  very  unpopular  in  Boston,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
military  men  might  try  to  enforce  their  resolutions,  and  not  be  con- 
tent merely  to  adopt  them.  (Letter  of  April  1 6,  1784,  to  John 
Adams,  “Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,”  IV,  p.  296.)  John  Quincy 
Adams  wrote  in  glee  to  his  father,  on  June  30,  1787,  commenting  on 
the  recent  election  in  Massachusetts:  “Mr.  Adams  [meaning  Sam- 

uel] has  been  much  opposed  to  General  Lincoln,  and  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  his  being  chosen  even  as  a councilor,  because  he 
is  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.”  And  he  continued,  “It 
is  strange  that  no  one  dares  attack  this  institution  openly.  It  is  daily 
acquiring  strength,  and  will  infallibly  become  a body  dangerous,  if  not 
fatal  to  the  Constitution.”  (“Writings  of  John  Q.  Adams,”  I,  p. 
33.)  By  their  own  words  we  know  that  none  of  the  Adamses  had  the 
courage  to  attack  the  Cincinnati  openly. 

John  Jay  wrote  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  on  February  10,  1784, 
that  the  Cincinnati  “does  not  either  do  credit  to  those  who  formed 
and  patronized,  or  to  those  who  suffered  it.”  (“Corresp.  of  John 
Jay,”  III,  p.  hi.)  In  another  letter,  dated  Paris,  March,  1784,  Jay 
said  that  if  the  Cincinnati  “took  well  in  the  States,  he  would  not  care  if 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  succeeded  or  not.”  Samuel  Adams  wrote 
to  Elbridge  Gerry  that  he  was  “happy  in  having  adopted  an  opinion  of 
the  Cincinnati  so  similar  to  what  I found  years  to  be.”  (“Writings  of 
Samuel  Adams,”  IV,  p.  298.) 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  the  society’s 
enemies.  In  Virginia,  he  wrote  to  General  Gates,  on  May  7,  1784, 
there  was  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati;  “the  division  is  precisely  into 
civil  and  military,”  he  added.  (Ford,  “Writings  of  Jefferson,”  IV, 
p.  347.)  He  felt  that  since  the  Congress  had  created  no  orders,  that 
the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  should  not  have  created  one.  It  was  to 
General  Washington,  himself,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  his  most 
lengthy  objections,  “because  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
Cincinnati,  and  in  its  course  it  draws  to  it  some  degree  of  disapproba- 
tion, I have  wished  to  see  you  standing  on  ground  separated  from  it, 
and  that  the  character  which  will  be  handed  to  future  ages  as  the 
head  of  our  revolution  may  in  no  instance  be  compromitted  in  subordi- 
nate altercations.”  (Letter  of  April  16,  1784,  Ford,  “Writings  of 
Jefferson,”  IV,  p.  323.) 
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Mr.  Jefferson  was  opposed  to  orders  in  general,  but  particularly 
“the  society  of  the  Cincinnati,  a self-created  one,  carving  out  for  itself 
hereditary  distinctions,  lowering  over  our  Constitution  eternally, 
meeting  together  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  periodically,  with  closed 
doors,  accumulating  a capital  in  their  separate  treasury,  corresponding 
secretly  & regularly,  & of  which  society  the  very  persons  denouncing 
the  democrats  are  themselves  the  fathers,  founders,  & high  officers. 
Their  sight  must  be  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  glittering  of  crowns  & 

coronets,  not  to  see  the  extravagance  of  the  proposition I 

have  never  heard,  or  heard  of,  a single  expression  or  opinion  which 
did  not  condemn  it  as  an  inexcusable  aggression.”  (Letter  to  James 
Madison,  December  28,  1794,  Ford,  “Writings  of  Jeffersons,”  VI, 
P-  5U-) 

Jefferson  felt  that  the  Cincinnati  was  contrary  to  the  “letter  of 
some  of  our  Constitutions  and  to  the  spirit  of  all  of  them,”  and  in 
opposition  to  “the  natural  equality  of  man.”  He  declared  himself  to 
be  “an  enemy  of  the  Institution  from  the  first  moment  of  its  con- 
ception,” considered  “their  meetings  objectionable,”  and  “the  char- 
itable part  of  the  institution  still  more  likely  to  do  mischief.”  He 
advised  the  members  to  “distribute  their  funds,  renounce  their  exist- 
ence,” and  “melt  up  their  eagles.”  (Ibid.,  IV,  p.  176.) 

These  Jeffersonian  attacks  on  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  were 
answered  in  Major  Henry  Lee’s  book  “Observations  on  the  Writ- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson”  (Philadelphia,  1839.)  This  Major  Lee 
was  the  son  of  “Lighthorse  Harry”  Lee,  as  we  like  to  call  him  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  course  the  brother  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  Major 
Lee  defended  the  Cincinnati  with  ability  from  the  aspersions  cast  by 
Jefferson,  who  is  said  to  have  disliked  the  intimacy  which  existed 
between  General  Washington  and  Colonel  Henry  Lee.  The  younger 
Henry  Lee,  sometimes  called  “Blackhorse  Harry”  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father,  was  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Army  and  served 
with  distinction  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  later  Consul  General  to  the 
Barbary  States. 

Rare  Ben  Franklin,  who  heard  in  France  of  the  newly-formed 
Cincinnati,  wrote  an  amusing  and  characteristic  letter  to  his  daughter 
on  January  29,  1784,  in  which  he  indulged  in  mild  sarcasm  about  the 
new  order  of  hereditary  knights,  and  showed  by  a table  that  the  blood 
of  the  original  member  would  be  so  diluted  from  generation  to  gen- 
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eration  as  time  goes  on,  that  in  a century  or  so  the  descendant  would 
be  far  removed  indeed  from  his  patriotic  propositus.  He  also  com- 
mented, as  did  many  another  writer  of  the  day,  on  the  poor  Latin  in 
the  motto:  “Omnia  Relinquit  Servare  Rempublicam,”  and  said  that 
their  Eagle  looked  more  like  a turkey.  But  he  added  he  saw  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  this  for  the  turkey  is  an  honest  bird,  though  a little 

vain  and  silly,  while  the  eagle  is  a 
bird  of  bad  moral  character  who 
does  not  get  his  living  honestly  and 
is,  moreover,  a rank  coward.  The 
old  philosopher  wound  up  by  the 
thought  that  while  the  Cincinnati  is 
really  unimportant,  and  “if  people 
can  be  pleased  with  small  matters, 
it  is  a pity  but  that  they  should 
have  them.”  (Bigelow,  “Works  of 
Franklin,”  VIII,  p.  438.)  When 
he  returned  to  America  he  accepted 
honorary  membership  in  the  Society. 
It  should  perhaps  be  added  here, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  older  members  that  if  the 
society  had  made  Jefferson,  the 
Adamses,  Jay  and  Gerry  honorary 
members,  not  to  mention  Burke, 
there  would  have  been  no  further 
opposition  to  the  Cincinnati ! 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  the  Cincinnati  were  reflected  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  by 
his  loyal  follower,  Philip  Mazzei. 
This  gifted  man  was  the  author  of 
“Recherches  Historiques  et  Politiques  sur  les  Etats-Unis  de  l’Ameri- 
que  Septentrionale,”  published  in  four  volumes  in  Paris  in  1788.  A 
chapter  in  the  fourth  volume  considers  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
and  invites  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  dangers  as  envisaged  by 
Jefferson. 


RECHERCHES 

HISTORIQUES  ET  POLITIQUES 

SUR  LES  ETATS-UNIS 

D E 

i/am£riqi/e  septentrionale, 

Ou  Ton  mite  des  etablilTemens  tics  treize  Colonies, 
tie  leurs  rapports  & de  leurs  diflentions  avec  La 
Grande-Breragne , de  leurs  gouvernemens  avant  & 
aprcs'  la  revolution  , &c. 

PAR  UN  CITOYEN  DE  VIRG1NIE. 

Av  ec  quaere  Lettres  (Pun  Bourgeois  de  Ncty- 
Heaven  fur  P unite  de  la  legiflation. 


QUATRIfcME  PARTIE. 


A C O L L E, 

Et  fc  trouve  a Pauis, 

Chez  FROULLE , libraire , quai  des  Auguflins  , 
au  coin  de  la  rue  Payee. 


1788. 


Title  Page  of  the  Volume  of 
Philip  Mazzei's  History  of  the 
United  States,  Which  Includes 
the  Hostile  Chapter  on  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  in- 
spired by  the  views  of  his 
patron,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Paris,  1788. 

(From  the  Collection  of  Col. 
Bryce  Metcalf,  Vice-President 
General  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati.) 
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Mazzei  was  successively  a physician,  a merchant,  a horticulturist, 
an  author  and  the  agent  of  Virginia  in  Europe  during  the  American 
Revolution.  Born  in  1730  at  Poggio  a Caiano,  Italy,  he  studied  sur- 
gery at  Florence,  practiced  his  profession  at  Smyrna  for  three  years; 
then  removed  to  London,  where  he  was  a wine  merchant  for  eighteen 
years.  In  1773  he  went  to  Virginia  to  introduce  the  culture  of  grapes, 
olives,  etc.  His  agricultural  experiments  were  carried  out  at  “Colle” 
(see  the  title  page  of  his  book),  a few  miles  south  of  Charlottesville, 
and  adjoining  Jefferson’s  estate  “Monticello.”  It  was  not  a success 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  Revolution,  to  which  Mazzei  devoted  most 
of  his  time  and  energy.  He  ardently  supported  religious  and  political 
freedom  in  Virginia. 

In  1779  Governor  Patrick  Henry  sent  him  to  Europe  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He,  with  his  wife  and  step- 
daughter, were  captured  at  sea  by  the  British  and  he  was  imprisoned 
for  three  months  on  Long  Island.  Mazzei  destroyed  his  papers 
before  capture  so  that  on  arrival  in  Europe  he  had  no  authority  to  act. 
Franklin  blocked  him  at  every  turn,  believing  that  money  should  be 
borrowed  only  by  the  Federal  Government.  So  Mazzei  busied  him- 
self gathering  political  and  military  information  when  he  sent  to  Jef- 
ferson, and  for  which  Virginia  paid.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1783  in  quest  of  a consulate,  but  was  disappointed.  He  returned  to 
Europe  in  1785  and  never  saw  America  again. 

In  1788  he  was  appointed  “Intelligencer  to  the  King  of  Poland” 
with  a salary  of  8,000  limes  a year.  In  1792  he  went  to  Warsaw, 
where  he  was  private  adviser  to  Stanislas  II,  until  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  forced  his  retirement.  In  1802  the  Tsar  of  Russia  began 
paying  him  the  pension  of  1,200  rubles  which  the  Polish  government 
had  promised  him,  and  this  he  received  until  his  death  in  1816  at  Pisa, 
where  he  is  buried.  He  was  a naturalized  citizen  of  Virginia  and 
later  a naturalized  Pole. 

His  book  on  the  United  States  failed  to  gain  popularity,  because, 
says  Fay,  of  its  lack  of  extravagance.  In  1813  he  published  his 
“Memoirs”  in  Italian.  This  extraordinarily  versatile  man  carried  on 
an  active  correspondence  with  Jefferson,  Madison,  Thomas  Adams 
and  other  Virginians.  His  letter  of  April  24,  1796,  from  Jefferson, 
became  famous  in  the  history  of  American  political  controvrsy.  ( Cf. 
“Diet,  of  Amer.  Biogr.,”  XII,  p.  470.) 
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British  visitors  from  the  earliest  days  have  enjoyed  writing  down 
their  impressions  of  America.  Here  is  one  by  Charles  William  Jan- 
son,  of  London,  from  his  book  “The  Stranger  in  America,”  written  in 
1807,  from  which  I have  already  quoted.  This  story,  like  the  other, 
was  based  on  Brackenridge’s  “Modern  Chivalry,”  a work  that  will 
be  considered  presently : 

A gentleman  traveling  on  horseback,  attended  by  an  Irish  servant, 
overtook  one  of  the  Cincinnati  on  his  route  to  attend  the  yearly 
meeting,  with  the  Eagle,  the  emblem  of  his  order,  at  his  breast.  The 
gentleman  entered  into  conversation,  and  alighting  at  the  same  inn, 
they  agreed  to  sup  together.  The  people  of  the  inn  had  not  seen  the 
badge  before,  and  prompted  by  the  never-failing  curiosity  of  the  coun- 
try, eagerly  enquired  of  Teague  [the  servant]  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  ornament  appended  to  a ribbon  worn  by  one  of  the  guests. 
Teague,  it  seems,  was  also  ignorant,  but  unwilling  to  betray  his  want 
of  knowledge,  and,  like  the  clown  in  the  pantomime,  ever  ready  to 
turn  each  circumstance  to  the  advantage  of  his  stomach,  replied  that 
it  was  a goose;  and  that  the  meaning  was,  that  the  gentleman  pre- 
ferred a roast  goose  for  supper  to  all  other  dishes! 

After  all,  as  Ben  Franklin  himself  had  observed,  the  badge  was 
not  particularly  like  the  eagle  in  nature,  and  may  as  well  have  been 
mistaken  for  a goose  as  for  a turkey ! 

The  public  fears  excited  by  opinions  of  men  in  such  powerful 
places  could  hardly  have  helped  being  reflected  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  Congress  and  the  thirteen  states.  A committee  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  reported:  “That  the  Society  of 

the  Cincinnati  is  unjustifiable,  and  if  not  properly  discountenanced, 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  the  United  States 
in  general  and  this  Commonwealth  in  particular.”  And  it  was  further 
recommended  that  measures  be  taken  to  protect  the  people  from  this 
menace.  (New  York  “Packet,”  March  25,  1784.)  Watchful  and 
suspicious  Sam  Adams  was  apparently  to  have  his  way. 

The  Virginia  Legislature  did  not,  apparently,  consider  taking  any 
action  against  the  Cincinnati.  This  may  have  been  due  to  General 
Washington’s  being  its  President  General,  and  possibly  because  the 
Virginia  Society  early  abolished  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  a bill  was  introduced  “to  ren- 
der incapable  all  such  persons  that  are  now,  or  hereafter  may  be  of, 
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or  belong  to,  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  having  a seat  in  either 
House  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State.”  (“N.  C.  State  Rees.,” 

XIX,  p.  743.) 

The  public  feeling  in  Connecticut  may  be  understood  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  published  in  Freeman’s  “Chronicle”  (Hartford)  and 
repeated  in  “The  Independent  Chronicle”  of  Boston,  April  i,  1784: 

“ . . . . You  must  be  stupid  beyond  description  to  imagine  such 
absurdities  can  be  palmed  off  upon  the  people  without  detection;  and 
to  think  that  the  fortune  and  perseverance  that  has  baffled  the  power 
and  intrigues  of  Britain,  will  now  be  cajoled  by  such  a farce  of  philan- 
thropy, and  tamely  stand  to  have  your  manacles  riveted.  It  is  a vain 
amusement.  Give  up  your  darling  and  do  not  hug  it  to  death,  the 
idol  will  cost  too  dear  a sacrifice  if  indulged.  The  manes  of  departed 
heroes  are  disturbed,  the  feelings  of  a people  are  agitated,  the  con- 
vulsion extends  to  the  basis  of  our  constitution:  Such  avarice,  such 

encroachment,  such  plundering  of  honor  is  too  egregious  to  be  borne. 
He  that  plays  foul  the  most  dexterously  is  sure  to  be  undone;  by 
making  too  much  of  your  honor  you  will  bring  it  to  nothing,  and  the 
natural  consequence  will  be  that  your  loud  pretension  to  it,  is  because 
you  suspect  your  own  title.  Pray  be  advised  to  give  up  the  pursuit, 
and  not  plunge  a dagger  in  the  bosom  of  the  country  that  gave  you 
existence,  is  the  voice  of  the  People. 

Opposition  in  Connecticut  was  sufficiently  weighty  to  prevent  the 
Legislature  granting  the  Society  the  charter  for  which  they  so  often 
petitioned.  (Cf.  “Papers  of  Conn.  Soc.  of  Cin.,”  1916.) 

The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  Rhode  Island  dis- 
franchised the  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  ( Cf.  McMas- 
ters  “History  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.”).  The  only  contemporary 
authority  on  this  that  I have  found  is  Freeman’s  “Journal”  of  Phila- 
delphia for  April  28,  1784.  This  newspaper  says:  “Rhode  Island  is 
determined  to  disfranchise  any  and  every  person  who  is  a member  of 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  render  them  incapable  of  holding  any 
post  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  government.”  Even  this  merely  says 
that  Rhode  Island  intended  to  take  this  harsh  step.  As  a matter  of 
fact  Archibald  Crary,  an  original  member  of  the  Society,  was  a 
member  of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  in  1784,  1785  and 
1786,  and  became  its  Speaker  in  1797.  William  Bradford,  Jeremiah 
Olney,  Benjamin  Bourne,  William  Jones,  and  other  members  of  the 
Cincinnati  were  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature  at  the 
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period  of  the  Society’s  unpopularity  in  certain  quarters.  Original 
members  held  other  high  offices  in  Rhode  Island,  e.  g.t  Thomas  Arn- 
old was  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Henry  Sherburne  was 
State  Treasurer,  etc.  Obviously  these  men  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  hold  such  offices  had  there  been  any  actual  disfranchisement 
of  the  Cincinnati  members,  and  probably  not  if  this  were  seriously 
threatened.  So  we  must  conclude  that  Rhode  Island  took  no  radical 
action  against  the  society. 

General  Washington  was  troubled  at  all  this  criticism.  He  was 
torn  between  his  affection  and  loyalty  to  his  officers  and  their  society 
of  which  they  had  unanimously  chosen  him  the  head,  and  his  respect 
for  public  opinion.  Since  the  most  powerful  of  the  opponents  was 
Jefferson,  the  President  General  wrote  him.  Moreover,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, then  Minister  to  France,  might  be  able  to  tell  him  of  the  feeling 
in  Europe  towards  the  new  American  order.  Jefferson  had  written  a 
long  account  of  the  Cincinnati  to  be  used  in  a French  encyclopaedia,  and 
one  would  suppose  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  facts.  He  left  no 
argument  against  the  Cincinnati  unused,  saying  that  he  had  never 
heard  a person  in  Europe  “who  did  not  consider  it  dishonorable  and 
destructive  to  our  governments.”  Specifically  he  found  fault  with 
the  meetings,  which  he  conceived  to  be  occasions  for  schemes  to  sepa- 
rate the  military  from  the  civil,  and  to  make  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Jefferson’s  objections  should,  perhaps,  have  been  held 
over  until  these  modern  days  of  the  bonus.  Secondly,  he  thought  that 
the  fund,  derived  from  a month’s  pay  of  each  member,  would  in  time 
be  used  by  hereditary  members  to  the  national  disadvantage,  and  by 
attempting  to  live  on  a small  annuity,  they  would  lead  away  from  the 
paths  of  industry.  Surely  only  a mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
could  have  thought  of  such  an  objection.  He  thereupon  urged  that 
the  members  cease  this  miserable  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  their 
countrymen.  (Ford,  “Writings  of  Jefferson,”  loc.  cit.) 

General  Washington  likewise  consulted  his  most  trusted  officers  as 
to  the  real  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  country  about  the  Cincinnati. 
On  March  9,  1784,  LaFayette  wrote  him  from  Paris:  “Most  of  the 
Americans  here  are  violent  against  our  Association.  Wadsworth 
must  be  excepted  and  Dr.  Franklin  says  little.  But  Jay,  Adams,  and 
all  the  others  warmly  blame  the  army.  You  easily  guess  I am  not 
remiss  in  opposing  them.”  (LaFayette,  “Memoirs,”  II,  p.  82.)  Stout 
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old  General  Knox,  lately  chief  of  artillery,  wrote  the  President  Gen- 
eral on  February  21,  1784,  from  Boston: 

The  Cincinnati  appears  (however  groundlessly)  to  be  an  object 
of  jealousy.  The  idea  is,  that  it  has  been  created  by  a foreign  influence 
in  order  to  change  our  form  of  government;  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  a letter  from  some  of  our  ministers  abroad.  Burke’s  pamphlet  has 
had  its  full  operation.  The  cool,  dispassionate  men  seem  to  approve 
of  the  institution  generally,  but  dislike  the  hereditary  descent.  The 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  have  chosen  a committee 
“to  inquire  into  any  associations  or  combinations  which  have  [been] 
or  may  be  formed  to  introduce  undue  distinctions  in  the  community, 
and  which  may  have  a tendency  to  create  a race  of  hereditary  nobility 
contrary  to  the  confederation  of  the  United  States  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth.”  They  have  not  reported, 
and  perhaps  will  not.  The  same  sentiments  pervade  New  England. 

“It  was,”  says  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  “impossible  for 
Washington  to  view  with  indifference  this  state  of  the  public  feeling. 
Bound  to  the  officers  of  his  army  by  the  strictest  ties  of  esteem  and 
affection,  conscious  of  their  merits  and  assured  of  their  attachment 
to  his  person,  he  was  alive  to  everything  which  might  affect  their  repu- 
tation or  their  interests.  However  innocent  the  institution  might  be 
in  itself,  or  however  laudable  its  real  objects,  if  the  impression  it  made 
on  the  public  mind  was  such  as  to  draw  a line  of  distinction  between 
the  military  men  of  America  and  their  fellow-citizens,  he  was  earnest 
in  his  wishes  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  efface  that  impression. 
However  ill-founded  the  public  prejudice  might  be,  he  thought  this  a 
case  in  which  they  ought  to  be  respected.”  (Marshall,  “Life  of 
Washington,”  IV,  p.  136.) 

The  Chevalier  de  La  Luzerne,  first  French  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  wrote  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in 
April,  1784: 

The  institution  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnatus  gives  every  day  more 
ombrage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  North.  They  do  not  wish  to  suf- 
fer any  distinctions  to  exist.  They  find  them  incompatible  with  repub- 
lican government,  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  I think  their  fears  are 
not  chimerical.  They  threaten  to  exclude  the  members  of  the  Order 
from  public  office.  It  is  in  effect  an  institution  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  principles  of  equality  and  to  the  jealousy  natural  to  these  repub- 
licans. The  General  in  Chief,  without  forseeing  these  oppositions, 
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has  done  all  in  his  power  to  give  firmness  to  this  institution.  He  will 
preside  at  the  grand  congress  which  the  members  of  this  Order  will 
hold  in  Philadelphia  next  month,  and,  pressed  from  one  quarter  by 
the  publicity  which  has  attended  his  becoming  its  patron,  and  from 
another  by  the  fear  of  becoming  unpopular  in  supporting  an  institution 
abhorred  in  several  States,  I think  that  he  is  much  perplexed  as  to  the 
course  that  he  should  pursue.”  (Letter  in  archives  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  27  Etats-Unis,  fol.  282;  quoted  by  Contenson,  “Soc. 
des  Cine,  de  France,”  1924,  pp.  40-42.) 

Luzerne  evidently  understood  General  Washington’s  position  per- 
fectly. The  Chevalier  was  one  of  the  seven  Frenchmen  made  mem- 
bers by  the  terms  of  the  institution  itself.  The  Count  de  Vergennes 
was  later  elected  to  honorary  membership. 

At  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society,  held  in  Philadelphia 
a year  after  its  institution,  the  whole  matter  was  given  thorough  con- 
sideration. General  Washington  had  urged  a full  attendance  of 
delegates.  “It  would  give  me  pleasure,”  he  wrote  on  February  20, 
1784,  to  General  Knox,  “if  the  first  General  Meeting  were  a very 
full  one.” 

When,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  the  thirteen  State  societies 
assembled  on  May  4,  1784,  one  of  the  first  considerations  was  that 
of  the  feelings  of  the  country.  Major  Winthrop  Sargent,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  left  us  an  interesting  journal  of  what  took  place  at  this 
first  Triennial.  Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  Institution, 

The  President  then  arose; — express’d  the  opposition  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  other  States; — observ’d  that  it  had  become  violent 
and  formidable,  and  called  for  serious  consideration; — desired  of  the 
members  of  the  several  States  to  declare  the  ideas  which  prevailed  in 
their  countries  with  regard  to  our  Institution,  and  the  various  manners 
which  they  had  pursued  to  obtain  this  knowledge. 

Connecticut,  by  Colonel  Humphreys; — a very  general  disappro- 
bation of  the  people. 

Massachusetts,  by  General  Knox; — expressed  similar  sentiments 
— with  this  difference,  that  some  very  sincerely  wish  its  existence,  but 
with  alterations  material. 

New  York,  by  Colonel  Smith; — declared  no  opposition. 

Delaware,  by  Mr.  Tilton; — informed  that  the  principal  and 
indeed  only  enemies  of  the  Cincinnati  were  among  the  class  of  people 
denominated  Tories. 

Colonel  White,  from  South  Carolina ; — gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
almost  all  the  various  classes  in  the  State  from  whence  he  came,  were 
opposed  to  the  Institution  in  its  present  form. 
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Georgia,  by  Major  Cuthbert; — declared  the  very  opposite. 

Captain  Dayton  arose — and  informed  the  Meeting  that  he  did  not 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  People  generally  in  the  State  of  Jersey,  but 
that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Society  to  preserve  and  support 
its  dignity. 

Pennsylvania,  by  Governor  Dickison; — as  an  objection  of  the 
People’s,  pointed  out  the  hereditary  part. 

New  Hampshire,  by  Colonel  Dearbourne; — declared  that  the 
opinions  of  the  State  were  very  generally  in  opposition  to  the  Institu- 
tion on  its  present  Establishment.  (“Mems.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Penn.,” 
VI,  1858,  pp.  59-115.) 

The  states  of  Rhode  Island,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  did 
not  report,  it  being  thought  that  their  delegates  were  not  present  at 
this  stage  of  the  meeting. 

The  President  General,  in  confidence,  “introduced  a report  of  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  that  no  person  holding  an  hereditary  title 
or  order  of  nobility  should  be  eligible  to  citizenship  in  the  new  State 
they  are  about  to  establish,  and  declared  that  he  knew  this  to  be 
levelled  at  our  Institution.”  Such  a provision  is  now  a part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  adopted  three  years  later. 

Discussion  was  lengthy  and  complete,  and  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a document  called  “The  Altered  and  Amended  Institution.” 
The  chief  changes  were  the  abolition  of  hereditary  succession  to  mem- 
bership and  the  placing  of  the  several  State  society  funds  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  respective  Legislatures.  The  new  Institution  was  much 
shorter  than  the  original  and  in  its  language  an  effort  was  made  to 
avoid  words  that  might  arouse  further  opposition. 

In  a letter  to  Samuel  Vaughan,  dated  30  November,  1785,  Gen- 
eral Washington  said,  commenting  on  Burke’s  pamphlet:  “With 

those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil,  or  who  have  the  itch  of  writing 
strongly  upon  them,  nothing  can  be  made  to  suit  their  palates.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  to  disconcert  and  defeat  them,  is  to  take  no  notice 
of  their  publications.  All  else  is  food  for  declamation.  There  is  not, 
I conceive,  an  unbiassed  mind,  that  would  refuse  the  officers  of  the 
late  army  the  right  of  associating  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and  distressed  of  their  fraternity, 
when  many  of  them,  it  is  well  known,  are  reduced  to  their  last  shifts 
by  the  ungenerous  conduct  of  their  country  in  not  adopting  more  vig- 
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orous  measures  to  render  their  certificates  productive.”  (Ford, 
“Writings  of  Washington,”  X,  p.  16.) 

General  Washington  was  pleased  that  the  first  general  meeting  of 
the  society  had  altered  and  amended  the  Institution  in  keeping  with 
his  recommendations.  On  August  31,  1785,  he  wrote  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  General  St.  Clair: 

I am  perfectly  convinced,  that,  if  the  first  institution  of  this  Society 
had  not  been  parted  with,  ere  this  we  should  have  had  the  country  in 
an  uproar,  and  a line  of  separation  drawn  between  the  Society  and 
their  fellow-citizens.  The  alterations,  which  took  place  at  the  last 
general  meeting,  have  quieted  the  clamors,  which  in  many  of  the 
States  were  rising  to  a great  height;  but  I have  not  heard  yet  of  the 
incorporation  of  any  Society  by  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  which 
is  an  evidence,  in  my  mind,  that  the  jealousies  of  the  people  are  rather 
asleep  than  removed  on  this  occasion.  (Washington’s  Corresp.  Books, 
MS.  Div.,  Libr.  of  Congr.) 

It  was  necessary,  however,  for  the  altered  and  amended  Institu- 
tion to  be  ratified  by  the  State  societies,  before  becoming  effective. 
Opinion  was  divided.  Let  us  see  how  each  branch  of  the  society  voted : 

The  State  society  which  most  actively  opposed  the  change  in  the 
Institution  was  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and  to  it  we  are  all  indebted 
for  vigorous  action  which  probably  saved  the  hereditary  succession  to 
membership.  Other  State  societies  were  likewise  opposed  to  the 
change,  but  were  not  so  articulate. 

On  April  16,  1787,  the  New  Hampshire  society  voted:  “That 

the  abolition  of  hereditary  succession  adopted  by  the  General  Meeting 
is  so  repugnant  to  the  design  of  the  Institution  and  so  destructive  to 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  originally  founded  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  agreed  to,”  and  there  was  a lengthy  argument  as  to  the  desirability 
of  the  society’s  adhering  to  the  original  plan  of  organization  and  pur- 
pose and  not,  by  changing  them,  to  admit  the  accusations  of  the 
society’s  enemies.  (MS.  mins,  of  N.  H.  Soc.  of  Cin.,  quoted  in 
“Papers  of  the  Conn.  Soc.  of  Cin.,  1783-1807,”  pub.  1916.) 

The  Massachusetts  society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  July 
4,  1784,  accepted  the  changed  Institution,  but  the  meeting  of  July 
4,  1786,  reconsidered  this  action,  the  reason  being  given  that  the 
society  desired  to  perpetuate  itself  by  hereditary  admissions.  On 
July  4,  1799,  it  declared  that  “as  a number  of  other  State  Societies  did 
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not  accept  the  same,  the  Society  rests  on  the  original  Institution  of 
A.  D.  1783.”  (“Mems.  of  Mass.  Cin.,  1873,”  p.  62.) 

The  Rhode  Island  society  at  first  acceded  to  the  proposed  amended 
Institution,  and  then  formally  rescinded  its  vote  and  thereafter  repeat- 
edly declared  its  adhesion  to  the  Institution  as  originally  established. 
(A.  B.  Gardiner,  MS.  Hist,  of  R.  I.  Soc.  of  Cin.,  copy  in  possession 
of  W.  S.  Thomas,  Pres,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Soc.  of  Cin.) 

The  Connecticut  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  the  State  House 
at  Hartford  on  July  7,  1784,  laid  the  report  of  its  delegates  at  the 
“late  General  Meeting”  on  the  table.  On  July  4,  1785,  the  report  on 
the  proposed  Institution  was  considered,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
On  September  12,  1786,  it  was  voted  to  “postpone  discussion  and 
determination  on  the  Amended  Institution.”  Finally,  on  July  7,  1795, 
the  changes  were  ratified.  (“Rees,  of  Conn.  State  Soc.  of  Cin.,”  pub. 
by  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.,  1916.) 

The  New  York  society  declined  to  take  action  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  on  July  6,  1784.  At  the  annual  meeting  on 
July  4,  1786,  the  report  presented  by  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  was  destined  one  day  to  succeed  General  Washington  as  Presi- 
dent General  of  the  Cincinnati,  was  adopted.  Colonel  Hamilton  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  had  been  referred  the  proposed 
changed  Institution.  The  committee  stated  that  “though  they  highly 
approve  of  the  motives  which  dictated  these  alterations,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  adopt  them,”  adding  that 
hereditary  succession  was  desirable  and  that  it  were  improper  to  allow 
the  legislatures  to  dispose  of  their  funds.  One  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions was  “because  the  Institution  as  proposed  to  be  altered  would 
contain  in  itself  no  certain  provision  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Society.”  (Schuyler,  “Hist,  of  N.  Y.  State  Soc.  of  the  Cin.,  1886,” 
P-9*-) 

The  New  Jersey  society  took  no  notice  of  the  changes  until  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  Brunswick  on  July  5,  1785,  when  it  postponed 
action  until  the  following  year.  On  July  4,  1786,  the  society  adopted 
the  altered  and  amended  Institution  after  a considerable  debate  and 
by  a small  majority.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  society  ought  to  be  perpetuated  and  also  put  forth  a 
circular  letter  in  which,  in  vigorous  language,  it  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  original  Institution.  At  the  annual  meeting  at  Trenton 
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on  July  5,  1790,  the  society,  recognizing  that  the  changed  Institution 
had  not  become  effective,  authorized  its  delegates  to  the  next  general 
meeting  to  agree  upon  and  finally  establish  such  alterations  as  might 
be  found  necessary.  (“Excerpts  of  Proc.,  Soc.  of  Cin.  in  N.  J.  1906,” 
pp.  172,  et  seq.) 

The  Pennsylvania  society  accepted  the  new  Institution  at  its 
adjourned  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  July  9,  1784.  At  the  same 
time  they  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  composed  of  Major- 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne,  and  Colo- 
nel Thomas  Hartley,  that  by  the  proposed  alterations  “the  ground 
of  the  Society  had  been  too  much  narrowed  ....,”  and  in  order  to 
perpetuate  it,  the  committee  proposed  certain  additions  and  amend- 
ments. On  July  6,  1789,  the  society  resolved  that  it  should  consider 
its  original  Constitution  as  the  criterion  by  which  to  act  until  all  altera- 
tion of  said  Constitution  shall  be  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  several 
State  Societies.”  (“Inst,  of  Soc.  of  Cin.  Orig.  of  State  Soc.  of  Penn., 
1863,”  p.  36.) 

The  Delaware  society  did  not  approve  the  amended  Institution,  and 
at  a special  meeting  held  at  Duck  Creek  Cross  Roads  on  April  7,  1788, 
instructed  its  delegates  to  the  next  general  meeting  to  insist  positively 
on  an  inheritable  succession  in  some  form.  (Bellas,  “Hist.  Del.  State 
Soc.  of  Cin.,”  1895,  p.  22.) 

The  Maryland  society  unanimously  approved  the  altered  and 
amended  Institution  at  its  meeting  at  Annapolis  on  July  6,  1784.  At 
a special  meeting  at  the  same  place  on  October  20,  1787 , the  society 
appointed  Major-General  William  Smallwood,  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, and  others,  as  delegates  to  the  next  general  meeting,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  “as  the  earnest  wish”  of  the  Maryland  members, 
“that  the  Original  Institution  of  the  Society  be  adhered  to  as  nearly 
as  possible.”  The  Maryland  society  renewed  these  instructions  to 
its  delegates  until  the  subject  was  finally  dismissed  by  the  general 
society.  (“Reg.  Soc.  of  Cin.  of  Md.,”  1897,  p.  38.) 

The  Virginia  society  not  only  ratified  the  changed  Institution  at 
its  meeting  in  Fredericksburg  on  October  5,  1784,  but  even  after  it 
failed  of  general  ratification,  never  returned  to  the  principles  of 
hereditary  succession.  Thus  no  hereditary  members  were  admitted 
in  Virginia  during  the  lives  of  the  founders.  (Hume,  “Hist,  of  Va. 
Cin.,  1933,”  p.  76.) 
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The  North  Carolina  Society  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Fayetteville 
on  July  4,  1784,  adopted  the  altered  Institution,  and  again  ratified 
the  changes  at  the  meeting  on  January  10,  1785.  Its  permanent  fund 
was  then  offered  to  the  State,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Institution.  The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  how- 
ever, declined  to  take  charge  of  it.  (Davis,  “Hist,  of  N.  C.  Soc.  of 
Cin.,”  1896,  p.  94.) 

The  South  Carolina  society  at  a special  meeting  in  Charleston  on 
July  27,  1784,  adopted  the  amended  Institution,  and  so  voted  again 
on  April  3,  1786,  stating  that  it  did  so  out  of  respect  to  popular  oppo- 
sition and  not  because  of  any  sense  of  self  accusation.  On  October 
2,  1786,  the  society  instructed  its  delegates  to  the  next  general  meet- 
ing to  obtain  modifications  to  the  changed  Institution  so  as  to  permit 
the  election  of  honorary  members  and  the  filling  of  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  death,  resignation  or  expulsion.  On  February  28,  1787, 
the  delegates  were  instructed,  since  the  changes  in  the  Institution  had 
not  been  generally  accepted,  to  agree  to  such  alterations  as  may  be 
recommended  by  a majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  societies 
then  present.  (“Inst,  of  Soc.  of  Cin.  and  Rules,  Etc.,  of  State  Soc.  of 
S.  C.,  1880,”  and  MS.  minutes  of  the  Soc.) 

The  Georgia  society  at  a special  meeting  in  Savannah  on  October 
19,  1784,  ratified  the  proposed  new  Institution,  but  at  a special  meet- 
ing on  April  15,  1790,  finding  that  the  changes  were  far  from  being 
adopted  or  approved  by  many  of  the  State  societies,  because  no  suffi- 
cient method  therein  provided  for  the  perpetual  succession  of  mem- 
bers “resolved  to  repeal  their  former  vote  of  adoption,  whereby  the 
sense  of  this  Society  was  plainly  and  fully  expressed  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  Original  Constitution.”  The  delegates  from  Georgia  to  the  next 
general  meeting  were  instructed  to  vote  accordingly.  (Foster,  MS. 
Hist,  of  G.  Cin.) 

The  society  in  France  on  July  4,  1884,  accepted  the  New  Institu- 
tion, as  the  presumed  wish  of  the  members  in  America,  but  “at  the 
same  time  the  meeting  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  title  of  member,  ....  and  expressed  the  opinion  that 
this  right  should  be  reestablished.”  (Contenson,  “Soc.  des  Cine,  de 
France,”  1934,  p.  48.) 

Thus  we  see  that  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Delaware 
opposed  the  changes  from  the  beginning.  Connecticut,  Virginia  and 
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North  Carolina  voted  in  favor  of  the  new  Institution  and  never 
rescinded  such  action.  The  other  eight  State  societies  accepted  the 
altered  and  amended  Institution  at  first,  but  subsequently  reconsid- 
ered the  matter  and  were  in  favor  of  retaining  the  original  Institution 
of  1783.  So  the  changes  failed  of  ratification,  and  the  Institution  has 
come  down  to  us,  hereditary  succession  and  all. 

One  of  the  cleverest  opponents  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was 
a Scot,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  who  was  likewise  a jurist, 
and  who  rose  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Cincinnati 
seemed  to  draw  the  fire  of  eccentric  judges  with  early  theological 

training  and  brief  military  service!  At 
the  same  time  Thomas  McKean,  Chief 
Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  accepted  hon- 
orary membership  and  made  a point 
of  wearing  the  Eagle  in  public,  con- 
sidering himself  “highly  honored  and 
would  contribute  all  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
Society.”  It  was  McKean,  when  later 
elected  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
appointed  Brackenridge  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State. 

Brackenridge’s  chief  claim  to  fame, 
though  he  was  a prolific  writer,  is  his 
four-volume  work,  “Modern  Chivalry,” 
based  on  an  earlier  poem  called  “The 
Modern  Chevalier,”  which  he  had  writ- 
ten in  1788-89.  “Modern  Chivalry” 
was  a widely  read  prose  work  published 
a volume  at  a time  between  1792  and 
1797.  It  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
“Adventures  of  Captain  John  Farrago 
and  Teague  O’Regan,  His  Servant.” 
“Modern  Chivalry,”  Brackenridge  him- 
self said,  is  “formed  on  the  model  of  Xenophon,  and  Swift’s  ‘Tale  of 
a Tub,’  and  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels.’  It  is  simple,  natural,  various  and 
forcible”  (1,  152).  Of  it  John  Quincy  Adams  remarked  in  1847: 
“I  formed  a pleasant  acquaintance  with  Captain  Farrago  and  his  man 
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Captain  John  Farrago, 


TEAGUE  OREGAN, 


By  H.  K.  B R a C K E N R I D C E. 
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Printed  and  fo!J  by  John  M'Cullocm,  No.  !« 
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Title  Page  of  the  First  Edition 
of  Modern  Chivalry,  by  Judge 
Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Vol.  I contains  the 
chapter  against  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  The  work  in- 
cludes, also,  parts  of  The  Mod- 
ern Chevalier,  a long  Hudi- 
brastic  poem  partly  devoted  to 
satirizing  the  Cincinnati. 

Vol.  I,  Philadelphia,  1792. 

(From  the  Rare  Book  Depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. ) 
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Teague,  at  their  first  appearance,  half  a century  since [They] 

are  legitimate  descendants,  on  one  side,  from  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  and  his  Squire  Sancho,  on  the  other  side  from  Sir  Hudibras 

and  his  man  Ralpho ” (Wilson  McCandless,  “Ex-President 

John  Quincy  Adams  in  Pittsburgh  in  1843.”) 

“Modern  Chivalry”  appeared  in  several  editions,  the  last  being 
in  1851,  thirty-five  years  after  the  author’s  death.  Judge  Bracken- 
ridge  was  proud  of  the  popularity  of  his  book,  and  thought  that  an 
even  wider  circulation  might  check  the  verbosity  of  members  of  Con- 
gress ! “Why  is  it,”  he  inquired,  “that  Congress  do  not  buy  up  an 
edition  of  my  book,  and  distribute  it  among  the  members?  It  would 
be  of  more  use  to  them  than  that  of  Montecello” — referring  to  the 
purchase  of  Jefferson’s  library  as  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  the 
Library  of  Congress.  He  said  that  five  book-sellers  had  made  their 
fortune  out  of  the  work.  (Newlin,  “Life  and  Writings  of  H.  H. 
Brackenridge.) 

Obviously  a popular  book  of  this  kind,  in  which  there  were  many 
jibes  at  the  Cincinnati,  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the 
attacks  on  the  society.  Curiously,  it  is  unmentioned  in  any  sketch 
of  the  Cincinnati  that  we  have  seen,  and  merits  a somewhat  full 
consideration. 

Brackenridge’s  objections,  as  set  forth  by  Captain  Farrago  in 
“Modern  Chivalry”  are: 

The  principal  objection  that  lies  with  me  against  your  institution, 
is  that  which  lies  against  all  partial  institutions  whatsoever;  they  cut 
men  from  the  common  mass,  and  alienate  their  affections  from  the 
whole,  concentrating  their  attachments  to  a particular  point  and  inter- 
est. A circumstance  of  this  kind  is  unfavorable  to  general  philan- 
thropy, giving  a temporary  and  artificial  credit  to  those  who  are  of 
the  body,  amongst  themselves;  so  that  while  some  lend  characters, 
others  borrow;  and  the  individuals  do  not  stand  on  the  natural  basis 
of  their  own  merit.  On  this  principle,  I do  not  approve  much  of 
clubs  and  societies,  unless  in  the  case  of  some  humane  or  charitable 
institution;  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  some  beneficial  work 
or  improvement.  I do  not  know  that  in  your  convening  annually 
together,  you  have  any  object  in  view  of  this  nature.  I have  not  heard 
of  any  bridges  you  have  built,  or  canals  dug,  or  locks  made  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  navigation.  I don’t  see  of  what  use  your  insti- 
tution is,  unless  it  be,  that  your  pronouncing  an  oration  now  and  then, 
may  be  favorable  to  eloquence.  But  of  this  I much  doubt,  as  such 
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abstract  discourses  usually  degenerate  into  commonplace.  The  great 
object  of  an  oration  is,  to  persuade  the  judgement,  or  affect  the  pas- 
sions. In  this  case,  the  judgement  is  already  persuaded,  affections 
already  gained 

Here  is  another  passage.  The  scene  is  an  inn  at  which  Captain 
Farrago  is  dining  with  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati — “a 
Cincinnati  gentleman,”  as  Brackenridge  terms  him: 

....  The  evening  passed  in  hilarity;  and  the  conversation 
turned  again  on  the  Cincinnati  order;  but  particularly  what  may  be 
called  the  arms  of  the  institution,  viz.,  Britania,  represented  as  a 
fine  woman,  with  her  bosom  bare,  affrighted,  and  Cincinnatus  an 
accoutred  knight,  attacking  her  thus  unarmed,  as  St.  George  did  the 
dragon;  the  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jove,  in  the  mean  time,  grasping  the 
lightning  in  his  claws;  an  image  that  would  seem  unnatural : Whereas 
the  eagle  might  be  represented  in  the  clouds  near  Jove,  where  the 
lightning  might  be  left  to  work  its  forked  course,  without  the  handling 
of  the  eagle;  and  in  the  other  figure,  Cincinnatus  might  raise  his  lance 
against  the  lion  that  supports  the  crown,  not  against  the  goddess  of 
the  island. 

From  these  strictures,  which  the  captain,  without  pretending  to 
be  a connoisseur,  made,  the  transition  was  easy  to  a criticism  on  the 
motto  of  the  badge,  viz.,  Omnia  reliquit,  servare,  rempublicam. 
“Not  to  speak  of  the  bad  Latin,  this  does  not  at  all  express  that  in 
which  the  merit  of  Cincinnatus  consisted.  (It  should  be  the  gerund 
instead  of  the  infinitive.  The  verb  servare,  may  be  translated  to  serve 
by  the  sound  only  and  not  the  sense).  It  was  not  in  his  leaving  every- 
thing to  accept  the  commission  of  the  Roman  Senate;  but  in  resigning 
his  commission,  and,  the  work  done,  going  to  his  plough  again.  His 
praise  would  have  been  expressed  better  by  the  phrase  of  Victor  ad 
aratrum  redit.  In  fact,  it  cannot  apply  well  to  our  army;  most  of  our 
officers  not  having  much  to  leave  when  they  accepted  their  commis- 
sions; but  discovered  a Cincinnatus-like  disposition,  in  returning  after 
war  to  the  employments  of  civil  life.  It  is  true,  there  would  have  been 
less  tinsel,  and  more  bullion,  in  the  patriotism  of  retiring  without  a 
badge,  as  Cincinnatus  did;  but  it  is  a thing  that  can  do  little  harm  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  indulge  a whim. 

It  may  doubtless  be  said,  that  there  were  officers  who  left  the 
plough,  and  fought  and  returned  to  it,  as  well,  as  those  who  are  within 
the  limitations  of  the  institution,  and  entitled  to  a badge;  that  the 
troops  who  had  served  a short  enlistment,  and  militia  persons,  at  least 
those  who  fought  a little,  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  some  claim  to 
the  badge  of  merit.  I have  been  in  a battle  or  two  myself,  but  lay  no 
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particular  claim  to  superior  merit  on  that  account.  Even  those  who 
lost  property  might  be  said  to  suffer,  and  advance  pretensions  to  the 
reward  of  honor.  Not  that  all  of  them  should  claim  gold  medals,  or 
even  silver;  but  some  brass,  some  copper,  pewter,  a bit  of  tin,  or  pot- 
metal,  just  as  the  specific  value  of  their  services  might  entitle  them. 
Perhaps  while  some  wore  it  at  the  breast,  others  might  be  enjoined  to 
wear  it  at  the  breeches  pocket;  and  thus,  as  well  as  by  the  point  from 
which  appendant,  as  by  the  bob  itself,  designate  the  proportion  of 
their  honor.” 

The  comments  on  the  “arms”  of  the  Cincinnati  refers  in  reality 
to  the  design  of  the  society’s  diploma.  Thereon  are  depicted  the 
knight  in  full  armor,  representing  liberty  rather  than  Cincinnatus, 
Britannia  with  the  crown  falling  from  her  head  in  the  moment  of 
departure  for  her  fleet,  the  British  lion  in  a cowed  attitude,  etc.  The 
late  Ambassador  Jusserand,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Cincinnati, 
once  commented  on  the  idea  of  the  armed  knight  driving  a defense- 
less woman  into  the  sea ! The  design,  like  that  of  the  Eagle,  was 
drawn  by  Major  Pierre  Charles  L’Enfant,  the  French  military  engi- 
neer who  was  later  to  lay  out  the  city  of  Washington.  The  criticism 
of  the  Latin  of  the  order’s  motto  was  general.  To  this,  and  to  the 
inappropriate  concept  of  American  officers  assuming  credit  for  their 
supposed  resemblance  to  Cincinnatus,  the  judge  referred  in  his  Hudi- 
brastic  poem,  of  which  presently. 

Brackenridge  was  opposed  to  the  honorary  members  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati as  well  as  those  who  had  earned  membership  by  their  military 
service.  He  probably  considered  the  honorary  members  objection- 
able in  the  same  way  as  the  members  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  which  Ben  Franklin  had  founded  in  1727  in  Philadelphia. 
Indeed  he  is  more  scornful  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  than 
even  of  the  Cincinnati.  In  one  passage  he  makes  his  hero  decline  the 
honor  of  membership  in  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  give 
it  instead  to  his  illiterate  Irish  servant  Teague,  the  butt  of  most  of 
the  jokes  in  “Modern  Chivalry.”  To  the  honorary  Cincinnati  mem- 
bers, Brackenridge,  through  the  words  of  his  character,  Captain  Far- 
rago, manages  to  convey  his  objections  : 

After  this,  some  things  were  said  on  the  subject  of  introducing 
honorary  members;  against  which  the  captain  declared  himself: 
“That  everything  ought  to  be  preserved  sui  generis;  as  nature  makes 
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no  honorary  animals;  but  all  are  of  the  species,  or  take  not  the  name; 
a bear  is  a real  bear,  a sheep  is  a sheep;  and  there  is  no  commixture 
of  name,  where  there  is  a difference  of  nature.  But  it  did  not  appear 
to  be  of  any  great  consequence,  one  way  or  the  other;  for  the  order 
would  never  come  to  any  great  head,  as  there  was  no  opposition  given 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  attachment  to  what  is  arbitrary  and 
founded  not  in  utility  but  caprice.  For  as  the  fire  dies  without  air,  so 
whim  without  contradiction.”  The  officer  was  a man  of  liberality  and 
good  sense,  and  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this.  But  the  evening 
being  now  far  spent,  candles  were  called  for,  and  they  went  to  bed. 
(“Modern  Chivalry,”  edit.  1851,  I,  p.  97.) 

The  reverend  judge’s  statements,  above  quoted,  were  written  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1793.  At  that  time  the  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati 
aroused  by  Judge  Burke’s  book  had  about  subsided  and  as  Judge 
Brackenridge  was  so  far  removed  from  the  center  of  population  of 
the  country,  possibly  his  objections  were  sui  generis,  to  use  his  own 
words.  His  statement  that  there  was  no  “contradiction”  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati, which  must  therefore  die  from  want  of  such  stimulus,  would 
bear  out  this  thought. 

Brackenridge’s  Hudibrastic  poem,  “The  Modern  Chevalier,”  on 
which  “Modern  Chivalry”  was  founded,  is  even  harder  to  find  than 
the  latter  work.  It  was  first  printed  in  Volume  III  of  the  latter,  a 
pamphlet  of  ninety-three  pages,  published  in  Pittsburgh  in  1793.  This 
was  the  first  literary  work  both  written  and  published  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  Certain  passages  from  the  poem  were  repro- 
duced in  the  1815  edition  of  “Modern  Chivalry,”  including  the  attack 
on  the  Cincinnati — a sort  of  Cincinnatiad. 

Samuel  Butler’s  “Hudibras,”  written  in  1663,  was  a satire  directed 
against  the  Puritans.  Pepys,  though  testifying  to  its  popularity,  could 
not  see  the  wit  of  “so  silly  an  abuse  of  the  Presbyter  knight  going  to 
the  wars.”  Brackenridge  was  able  to  imitate  Butler  in  purpose  at 
least.  The  aim  of  both  “Hudibras”  and  “The  Modern  Chevalier” 
was  not  artistic  but  polemic.  The  doggerel  metre,  the  forced  rhymes, 
and  the  generally  tedious  character  of  the  two  poems  as  a whole,  are 
features  which  most  impress  the  reader  of  today.  “Hudibras”  is  of 
that  class  of  books  more  often  quoted  than  read.  Alas  for  poor 
Brackenridge,  his  poem  is  neither. 

Here  is  the  opening  part  of  “The  Modern  Chevalier”  that  deals 
with  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  This  part  alone  is  some  twenty- 
three  pages  in  length: 
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Cincinnatus,  A Poem 
What  time  the  States  had  settled  peace 
With  adversaries  over  seas, 

And  troops  disbanded,  it  seem’d  good, 
To  institute  a brotherhood, 

Among  the  chieftains  of  the  war, 

Of  Cincinnati  character, 

Who  now  laid  by  their  arms  and  came, 
To  seek  an  agricultural  fame, 

On  territory  they  had  sav’d. 

For,  as  together  they  had  brav’d, 

The  toils  of  service,  wish’d  a tie, 

At  least  upon  the  memory, 

Of  that  companionship;  hence  ’twas, 
The  institution  came  to  pass, 

Of  a society  and  a badge. 

At  first  it  did  provoke  the  rage, 

Of  several  of  the  citizens, 

As  not  republican;  and  hence, 

When  one  of  these  in  rambling  gait, 
Came  to  a village  of  the  state, 

With  badge  dependant  at  his  bosom, 

It  seem’d  a singular  rosy  crozum, 

And  drew  attention  and  surmise; 

And  every  one  that  seem’d  more  wise, 
Began  discussion  of  th’  affair. 

A certain  pedagogue  was  there, 

Did  first  accost,  and  ask’d  the  rise 
And  the  intendent  of  device, 

And  how  he  got  it,  when  and  where; 
Effigies  of  a bird  of  the  air, 

And  other  such  interrogatories. 

The  Cincinnat  who  heard  the  queries, 
Explain’d  the  history  of  the  club, 

And  effigy  upon  the  bob; 

Videlicet,  that  having  fought, 

And  put  the  adversar’s  to  trot, 

Retir’d  from  war  like  Cincinnatus, 

And  were  about  to  plant  potatoes; 

But  first  in  memory  of  their  warfare, 
And  individuals  did  most  care  for, 

Had  set  up  club  and  wore  a badge. 

And  what  bird  have  you  in  the  cage, 
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Quoth  pedagogue?  Is  it  a goose, 

That  you  have  chosen  for  your  use? 
Or  a wild  turkey  or  a swan? 

This  hurt  the  Cincinnati  man — 

Quoth  he,  I will  not  say  you  mean, 

T’  affront,  and  throw  out  with  design, 
This  sarcasm  on  the  badge  we  wear; 
But  ’tis  an  eagle  of  the  air. 


The  “Cincinnati”  and  the  pedagogue  continue  their  discussion  of 
the  Eagle  which  so  little  resembles  the  real  bird  of  that  name,  and 
then  the  pedagogue  inquires  further: 


But  what  resemblance  does  it  bear 
To  him  of  Roman  character; 

Who  wore  no  brocket  at  his  button 
Or  a remarkable  eschutch’on; 

But  when  had  ended  war  and  battle; 
Return’d  t’  his  harrow  and  draught  cattle, 
Without  a goose-resembling  bauble; 

Or  other  bird  or  beast,  could  gabble, 

A word  of  Latin  or  of  Greek. 

But  what  the  phrase  it  seems  to  speak? 
Relinquit  omnia,  servare 
Rempublicam;  but  quere, 

Had  this  same  Roman  much  to  leave? 

Or,  would  he  not  have  laugh’d  in’s  sleeve, 
T’  have  had  these  words  applied  to  him? 
And  you  that  are  of  modern  time, 

Were  in  the  same  predicament, 

Before  you  to  the  warfare  went, 

So  that  the  point  is  not  in  this, 

From  whence  the  eulogy  takes  rise, 

The  having  left  an  ox  or  two, 

Or  an  old  horse  with  which  did  plough; 
But  your  returning  to  your  place, 

When  armies  had  been  sent  to  grass; 

So  that  ’twere  better  you  had  made  it, 
Nunc  victor  ad  aratrum  redit: 

Or  some  intelligible  phrase, 

That  would  bespeak  the  proper  praise, 
Which  really  did  belong  to  such, 

As  not  ambitious  over  much, 

Return’d  from  victory  and  war, 
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To  till  their  ground,  and  take  the  care, 

Of  stock  upon  their  farms;  but  wore, 

No  other  ensign  than  before, 

With  barbarous  Latin  such  as  this, 

Assum’d  for  the  diagnosis. 

Just  as  one  cannot  escape  the  thought  that  Judge  Burke’s  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cincinnati  may  have  been  somewhat  inspired  by  his  ineligi- 
bility, so  do  we  feel  that  similar  personal  pique  may  have  inspired 
Judge  Brackenridge’s  feelings.  The  reverend  judge’s  services  in  the 
Revolution  did  not  qualify  him  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Cincinnati.  During  the  first  year  of  that  war  he  had  continued  his 
work  as  a schoolmaster  in  western  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1776  and  1777 
served  as  a chaplain.  Some  of  his  fierce  sermons  were  published  in 
1778.  Apparently  he  was  never  regularly  commissioned  a chaplain, 
possibly  because,  in  the  words  of  his  son,  “although  licensed  to  preach, 
he  was  never  ordained  nor  formally  consecrated  to  the  ministry.”  So 
one  is  not  surprised  that  in  his  Cincinnatiad  he  criticises  the  society 
for  not  admitting  militia  officers  to  membership. 

Are  many  others  that  have  fought, 

And  taken  the  Hessian  by  the  throat, 

And  may  deserve  more  solid  praise, 

Than  wearing  that  small  thing  of  brass, 

Unworthy  even  of  you  that  chuse, 

To  have  the  ensign  of  the  goose? 

In  another  passage  Brackenridge  tells  of  an  argument  between  the 
“Cincinnat”  and  a former  corporal,  who  could  not  see  why  he  should 
not  have  been  admitted  to  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati : 

Quoth  Cincinnat:  an  officer, 

Alone  can  have  a right  to  wear, 

The  emblem  of  the  victory;  .... 

Is  not  the  officer  the  head? 

When  he  gave  orders  you  obey’d, 

So  that  ’tis  proper  you  possess 
But  the  inferior  grade  and  place; 

And  have  no  badge  or  institution. 

The  corporal  felt  his  passion  rushing. 

Quoth  he,  have  just  as  good  a right, 

As  you,  though  thus  you  did  come  by’t 
To  take  to  ourselves  and  wear  a badge. 
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The  Cincinnat  in  greater  rage, 

Quoth  he,  forsooth,  because  you  fought, 
Where  battle  was  a little  hot, 

You  claim  the  privilege  with  us, 

To  be  o’  th’  inside  of  the  house, 

To  have  insignia  at  your  breast  1 
As  well  might  an  irrational  beast, 

The  horse  that  draws  artillery  gun, 

Or  soldier  had  to  ride  upon, 

Put  in  for  heraldry,  because, 

Has  sometimes  been  where  danger  was, 
What  would  you  think  to  see  a ribbon 
Or  badge  hung  at  his  tail  or  hip-bone? 


In  yet  another  place  there  is  described  an  argument  between  a 
militia  officer  and  the  “Cincinnat,”  again  as  to  the  former’s  ineligibil- 
ity for  membership  in  the  order: 


Quoth  he,  though  but  a common  rat 
I am,  and  you  a Cincinnat  .... 

The  undervaluing,  you  throw  out 
Hits  me,  and  others  in  the  crowd, 

Who  being  but  militia  persons, 

Who  in  the  war  have  made  exertions 
Yet  have  no  right  to  wear  the  badge, 

As  indirectly  you  alledge, 

By  title  and  the  club  assum’d 

Quoth  he,  no  doubt,  we  are  but  goats 
And  scarse  above  the  beast  that  trots, 
Compar’d  with  you,  in  what  was  done, 
And  services  you  son  of  a gun; 
Tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  doubtless,  are 
Compar’d  with  vet’ran  officer; 

Because  we  have  not  at  our  bosom 
That  thing  of  yours,  a rosy  crozum; 
Are  not  embellish’d  with  a broach, 

At  head,  or  neck,  or  breast,  or  crotch; 
A Latin  motto  or  an  ensign, 

Our  toils,  or  services  evincing  .... 
and  so  on. 


Judge  Brackenridge  convinced,  at  least,  the  anonymous  editor  of 
the  1851  edition  of  “Modern  Chivalry.”  In  a footnote  to  the  chapter 
on  the  Cincinnati  the  editor  says : 
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In  this  satire,  the  author  handles,  with  his  usual  effective  wit,  the 
offensive  attempt  at  establishing  a hereditary  aristocracy.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  thing  in  which  the  acts  of  Washington  cannot  be  entirely 
approved;  having  yielded,  in  this  instance,  to  the  wishes  of  his  brother 
officers,  for  the  establishment  of  a military  order,  transmissible  to 
the  eldest  son.  Although,  modified  from  its  original  plan,  it  is  still  a 
failure,  the  public  voice  in  this  country  having  disapproved  of  it.  The 
author  shows  himself  here  to  be  no  aristocrat,  yet  no  leveller:  he  was 
in  favor  of  giving  the  just  reward  to  merit,  but  only  where  it  was  the 
personal  right  of  the  individual,  from  having  fairly  earned  that 
reward,  by  worth  and  public  service,  civil  or  military.  But  he  was  not 
for  placing  the  latter  above  the  former. 

The  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati  in  America  was  confined  to  the 
written  or  spoken  word,  chiefly  the  former,  and  usually  the  author  hid 
behind  a pseudonym  such  as  “Cassius.”  In  France  matters  took  a 
more  violent  turn. 

During  the  first  phases  of  the  Revolution  I’Ordre  de  Cincinnatus, 
as  it  was  called,  having  outlived  the  early  opposition,  was  a sort  of 
symbol  of  liberty.  On  July  12,  1789,  Camille  Desmoulins,  breathless 
from  Versailles  with  the  news  of  Necker’s  dismissal,  mounted  a table 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  proposed  that  first  of  all  con- 
siderations in  eighteenth-century  revolutions — a cockade.  “What 
shall  it  be?”  he  exclaimed  to  the  excited  multitude  around.  “Shall  it 
be  green,  the  color  of  hope?  Or  shall  it  be  blue,  the  color  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  of  American  independence?”  Voices  in  the  crowd 
called  out,  “Let  it  be  green,  the  color  of  hope !”  But  green  was  found 
to  be  also  the  color  of  the  liveries  of  the  Count  d’Artois,  brother  of 
the  King,  so  red  and  blue,  the  colors  of  Paris  were  chosen.  To  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  colors  of  the  Due  d’Orleans,  also  red  and  blue, 
LaFayette  suggested  the  introduction  of  a conservative  strip  of  the 
old  national  white,  and  thus  the  renowned  tricolor  came  into  being. 

But  Desmoulins,  the  clever  politician,  did  not  long  retain  his  sup- 
posed admiration  for  the  Cincinnati.  As  feeling  became  more  and 
more  inflamed,  he  harangued  the  crowd  in  a speech  against  LaFayette : 

I denounce  you  to  departments  as  secretly  ambitious,  a slave  to  the 
Court  and  the  two  Chambers,  and  like  the  marshals  whom  the  revolt 
has  given  the  baton  and  who  regard  themselves  as  bastards  seeking  to 
become  legitimate.  But  all  of  a sudden  you  embrace  each  other  and 
mutually  proclaim  yourselves  fathers  of  the  country  1 You  say  to  the 
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nation:  “Have  faith  in  us.  We  are  modern  Cincinnati,  Washingtons, 
Aristides.”  Who  will  believe  such  stuff?  Stupid  people!  (Lamar- 
tine, “Histoire  des  Girondins,”  Livre  III,  Ch.  IX.) 

There  came  a time  indeed  when  the  possession  of  the  Eagle  of  the 
Cincinnati  became  a great  danger,  and  might  consign  the  wearer  to 
the  scaffold,  or  to  the  death  at  the  hands  of  the  fierce  rabble.  On  one 
of  the  dark  days  of  The  Terror,  September  4,  1792,  a number  of 
political  prisoners,  including  the  venerable  Due  de  Brissac  and  other 
persons  of  distinction,  were  ordered  to  be  transported,  under  escort, 
from  Orleans  to  Paris.  Seven  wagons,  each  containing  eight  pris- 
oners, loaded  with  chains,  set  out  on  the  fatal  journey,  headed  by 
“Fournier,  l’Americain,”  a cut-throat  renegade  from  Martinique,  said 
to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Due  d’O'rleans.  Arrived  at  the  gate 
of  Versailles,  they  were  attacked  by  a mob  of  assassins  that  lay  in 
waiting  and  butchered  in  cold  blood.  A few  escaped  in  the  confusion, 
but  forty-seven  dead  bodies,  with  chains  still  hanging  to  their  hands 
and  feet,  were  piled  up  in  the  street.  “Fournier  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  convoy.  From  the  neck  of  his  horse,”  says  Lamartine,  “dangled 
a collar  composed  of  Crosses  of  Saint-Louis,  Eagles  of  Cincinnatus, 
and  other  military  decorations  snatched  from  the  breasts  of  the  vic- 
tims.” (Lamartine,  Livre  XXVI,  Ch.  Ill,  IV.) 

Many  of  the  French  members  perished  on  the  guillotine,  including 
the  President  of  the  society,  the  Count  d’Estaing.  The  venerable 
Vice-President,  the  Marquis  de  Rochambeau,  by  a near-miracle,  man- 
aged to  escape.  The  Prince  de  Broglie,  propositus  of  the  present 
President  of  the  French  Cincinnati,  the  Due  de  Broglie  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  was  one  of  those  who  perished. 

In  the  discussion  in  the  “Tribunate”  on  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s 
proposal  to  establish  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  at  first  was  heredi- 
tary, Savoie-Rollin  opposed  it.  He  cited  the  formation  of  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati  in  America  which  had  caused,  he  said,  trouble,  and 
added  that  the  states  had  finally  passed  rigorous  resolutions  against  it. 
(St.-Maurice,  “Hist,  de  la  Leg.  d’Hon.,”  p.  70.) 

For  all  this  opposition  and  political  threats,  but  one  member  of 
the  Society  of  Cincinnati  renounced  his  membership.  This  was  Major- 
General  William  Heath,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was,  it  would  seem, 
carried  away  by  the  ideas  of  the  French  Republicans.  Thus  it  was 
events  in  Europe,  rather  than  the  opposition  of  men  in  America,  which 
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brought  about  his  resignation.  His  feelings  are  set  forth  in  his  letter 
to  Major-General  Knox: 

Roxbury,  i 8 Jan.  1793 

Dear  Sir, — 

When  all  Europe  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  France,  and  every  one 
who  reveres  the  rights  of  man  is  admiring  the  magnanimous  conduct  of 
the  French,  I was  the  other  day  most  sensibly  affected  on  reading  the 
account  of  the  conduct  of  General  Dumourier,  when  he  presented 
himself  to  the  National  Convention  in  the  month  of  October  last, — 
an  officer  whose  military  and  literary  talents  place  him  in  a most  con- 
spicuous light,  and  who  cannot  but  possess  the  most  refined  sentiments 
of  honor  as  well  as  exquisite  feelings  for  those  marks  of  approbation 
which  are  conferred  on  distinguished  merit,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
dearer  to  a soldier.  Ye  this  great  and  celebrated  Citizen-General,  in 
the  presence  of  that  august  Assembly  70k  tL|e  Cross  of  St.  Louis 
from  his  breast,  and  made  an  offering  ot  it  at  me  Shrine  of  Liberty, 
thereby  indicating  that  he  disdained  to  wear  among  a free  and  equal 
people  any  mark  of  distinction,  evinced  by  an  order  or  device,  which 
could  be  construed  repugnant  to  liberty  and  equality. 

If  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis,  long  worn  in  France  as  an  emblem  of  the 
distinguished  merit  of  the  wearer,  is  judged  by  this  great  man  as 
improper  to  be  worn  in  a Republick,  how  can  I,  a citizen  of  the 
renowned  American  Republick,  allow  my  name  to  stand  affixed  to  an 
institution,  or  wear  a device  which  is  construed  by  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  the  indication  of  an  order  and  distinction  in  society.  Animated 
by  this  recent  example  of  the  Gallic  Citizen-General,  I do  hereby 
request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  erase  my  name  from  the  institution 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  I do  from  this  moment  for  myself, 
renounce  the  institution:  at  the  same  time  I pray  you  be  assured  that 
affection  and  esteem  for  every  brother  officer  of  the  late  American 
Army  will  continue  to  possess  a warm  corner  of  my  heart,  too  deeply 
impressed  to  be  effaced,  or  to  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of  any  device  or 
institution,  as  remembrancers. 

While  we  are  celebrating  in  high  festivity  the  conduct  and  success 
of  our  French  friends,  let  us,  if  not  already  practicing,  imitate  such  of 
their  examples  as  appear  to  be  evidently  marked  with  propriety,  and 
calculated  to  establish  those  principles  which  form  the  permanent 
basis  of  a genuine  Republick. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  W.  Heath 

Hon’ble  Henry  Knox,  Esquire, 

Secretary  to  the  General  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

(“Mems.  of  Mass.  Soc.  of  the  Cin.,  1890,”  p.  239.) 
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About  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  General  Dumourier  had 
already  begun  to  waver  in  attachment  to  the  cause  that  he  had  been 
commending;  and  soon  after  he  contracted  what  M.  Thiers  called 
“guilty  engagements”  with  the  allied  enemies  of  France.  The  con- 
vention set  a price  on  his  head  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  the 
Austrians,  who  were  soon  to  imprison  Lafayette.  After  long  wan- 
dering in  exile  he  died  in  England  in  1823.  Thiers  said  of  him  that  he 
was  “a  superior  man,  without  attachment  to  any  cause,  without  prin- 
ciple, fifty  years  of  whose  life  were  spent  in  court  intrigues,  and  thirty 
in  exile,  while  only  three  were  occupied  on  a theatre  worthy  of  his 
genius.”  Madame  Roland  says  he  was  “good-humored  with  his 
friends,  and  ready  to  cheat  every  one  of  them.” 

So  General  Heath  selected  a poor  model  in  renouncing  his  Cin- 
cinnati membership  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  his  descendants  have 
felt  differently.  His  grandson  was  admitted  to  hereditary  member- 
ship in  1844  to  succeed  him. 

An  unpublished  letter,  dated  April  27,  1790,  of  the  Baron  de 
Steuben  to  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of  which  he 
was  President,  thus  mentions  the  opposition  to  the  society: 

I had  the  honor  of  presiding  in  that  assembly  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  institution,  and  the  moment  I put  my  hand  to  that 
respectable  act  which  was  to  connect  us  together  for  purposes  most 
honorable  and  benevolent,  shall  always  be  considered  by  me  as  the 
most  precious  of  my  Life. 

The  clouds  which  Jealousy  and  ill-founded  prejudice  have  gathered 
over  our  Society  have  not  intimidated  me;  conscious  of  the  purity  of 
our  intentions  I have  steadily  pursued  the  life  of  my  duty  in  the  station 
to  which  you  were  pleased  four  years  ago  to  appoint  me. 

Accept  my  sincere  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the  repeated  marks  of 
attention  and  regard  with  which  I have  been  distinguished  and  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  that  if  my  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  Society 
have  not  had  all  the  success  I wished,  that  at  least  I have  had  the  con- 
solation during  my  Presidency  of  seeing  the  tie  which  binds  us,  retain 

its  strength  and  the  lustre  of  our  Eagle  remain  unsullied 

(Steuben  Papers,  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.) 

One  must  pause  to  correct  a frequently  made  error  as  to  one  source 
of  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati.  Writer  after  writer  has  stated  that 
the  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Quite  the  reverse  is 
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the  case.  The  Tammany  Society  of  New  York  was  but  one  of  the 
many  bodies  of  that  name,  and  indeed,  one  of  the  last  to  be  organized. 
It  was  made  up  of  patriotic  men,  most  of  them  not  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  Cincinnati,  but  nevertheless  inspired  by  laudable  purposes. 
At  the  meetings  of  each  society  in  New  York  it  was  the  custom  to 
drink  a toast  to  the  other  as  the  many  resolutions  and  entries  in  the 
minutes  of  each  testify.  On  May  13,  1790,  the  Cincinnati’s  seventh 
birthday,  John  Pintard,  the  Sagamore,  or  President,  of  Tammany 
sent  to  Baron  de  Steuben,  President  of  the  New  York  Cincinnati,  a 
peace-pipe  which  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Tammany  braves  to 
transmit  “as  a pledge  of  that  friendship  which  they  wish  to  cultivate 
with  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.”  Moreover,  many  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Cincinnati  were  likewise  members  of  the 
Tammany  Society.  This  was,  of  course,  long  before  the  Tammany 
Society  became  interested  in  political  affairs.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  even  today  the  political  organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall 
and  the  Society  of  Tammany  or  Columbian  Order  in  the  City  of  New 
York  are  separate  and  distinct  entities,  though  they  so  far  interlock 
that  it  is  customary  for  the  leaders  of  the  party  organization  to  be 
officers  of  the  society.  (Cf.  Hume,  “Soc.  of  Cine,  and  the  Tammany 
Soc.,  N.  Y.  Biogr.  & Geneal.  Rec.,”  1937,  in  press.) 

In  his  amusing  plea  for  the  bonus  for  the  “Veterans  of  Future 
Wars,”  the  youthful  National  Commander  says: 

It  was  George  Washington  of  whom  everyone  says  today  that 
he  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  organization  of  a 
veterans’  group.  Washington  made  the  mistake  of  limiting  his  vet- 
eran Society  of  the  Cincinnati  to  officers  and  it  was  thus  arithmetically 
doomed  to  fail.  Quantity,  not  quality,  is  what  counts  votes. 

Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  talk,  pridefully,  of  “Princeton  for  the 
Nation’s  Service”  and  he  probably  had  reference  to  that  famous 
alumnus,  Aaron  Burr,  Jr.,  Princeton,  A.  B.  1771,  LL.  D.  1803,  the 

intellectual  founder  of  militant  financial  veteranism Burr 

moulded  a group  of  ex-soldiers  into  a Patriotic  Society  stirred  with  a 

sentiment  that  was  to  last  well  into  the  nineteenth  century He 

went  for  a powwow  of  course  to  Wall  Street,  which  then  consisted  of 
an  ex-wall,  a tepee,  half-breeds,  hopes  and  hokum.  Burr  expanded 
the  tepee  into  a Wigwam  and  called  together  all  the  gentlemen  from 

the  dingier  residential  areas  of  the  East  Side Aaron  Burr 

founded  back  there  in  1797  a veterans’  organization  which  has  out- 
lasted wars  and  peaces  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years;  his  veterans  by 
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enrollment  and  grant  are  known  today  throughout  the  civilized  and 
semi-civilized  world  as  Tammany  Hall.  (L.  J.  Gorin,  Jr.,  “Patriot- 
ism Prepaid,”  pp.  1-3.) 

Public  opinion,  quick  to  be  aroused  to  the  imaginary  dangers  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  was  almost  as  quick  in  realizing  its  mis- 
take. After  all  it  was  not  possible  to  suspect  hidden  plots  and  veiled 
attempts  to  establish  hereditary  evils  of  a body  of  old  soldiers  headed 
by  the  Father  of  His  Country.  Little  by  little  opposition  disappeared. 
The  several  legislatures  did  not  put  into  effect  the  proposed  laws 
against  the  Cincinnati  and  its  members.  With  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  serious  opposition  to  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  ceased.  The  circular  letter  to  the  several  State 
societies  sent  out  by  the  general  meeting  in  Philadelphia  in  1790  con- 
tains this  sentence:  “It  gives  us  unexpressible  pleasure  to  find  that 

the  unreasonable  and  illiberal  clamor,  which  at  one  moment  had  been 
excited  against  our  institution,  has  totally  subsided.” 

Mr.  Jefferson,  though  never  openly  acknowledging  that  he  had 
been  wrong  in  his  opinion  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  hesitate  to  appeal 
to  the  Virginia  Society  for  a gift.  Obviously  as  the  Virginia  society 
had  voted  to  admit  no  hereditary  members,  it  was  but  a question  of 
time  until  there  would  have  to  be  some  disposition  made  of  the  fund 
made  up  of  the  month’s  pay  of  each  original  member.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
knowing  this,  wrote  on  November  17,  1817,  to  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  asking  that  the 
society’s  fund  be  given  to  the  Central  College  (now  the  University 
of  Virginia).  That  officer,  Judge  Francis  Taliaferro  Brooke,  in 
acknowledging  the  letter,  did  not  commit  the  society.  He  said,  how- 
ever, “History  has  afforded  few  examples  better  calculated  to  inspire 
succeeding  ages  with  the  love  of  Country  than  the  one  exhibited  by 
those  who  instituted  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  The  members  that 
now  remain  take  no  part  in  Eulogium  to  themselves  but  it  is  thought 
not  unimportant  to  the  American  Character  that  they  owe  it  to  their 
departed  Brethren  and  to  posterity  that  the  motives  and  feelings  that 
gave  life  and  being  to  the  institution  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
Those  motives  and  feelings  are  very  ably  Stated  in  the  recorded  declara- 
tion of  its  founders.  A more  enlarged  exposition  of  them  in  an  oration 
to  be  delivered  by  the  professor  of  the  Class  of  Cincinnati,  or  one  of 
its  members  to  be  selected  for  that  object  at  its  anniversary  com- 
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mencement  would  probably  best  conduce  to  perpetuate  and  explain 

the  Character  of  the  institution ” (November  27,  1817.) 

(Original  in  the  Jefferson  papers,  Library  of  Congress.) 

Thus  the  Virginia  Cincinnati  established  the  “Cincinnati  Oration” 
still  delivered  at  commencements  at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
It  is  no  longer  necessary  that  it  be  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  But  had  it  not  been  felt  by  the  members 
that  such  was  necessary  in  1819,  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  society’s  fund  of  $25,000, 
a large  sum  in  those  days,  might  have  been  given  to  that  institution  of 
learning.  So  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson’s  hostility  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati cost  the  new  university  which  he  was  fathering  a sum  that 
would  have  endowed,  as  he  himself  said,  one  of  the  professorships. 

As  time  went  on  the  Cincinnati  came  to  be  the  emblem,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  of  patriotism.  For  example,  in  Edward  Everett 
Hale’s  “The  Man  Without  a Country,”  Philip  Nolan  turned  out  to 
be  a patriot  after  all,  and  did  not  really  hate  his  country,  and  the 
author  seeks  to  show  something  of  the  man’s  true  character.  In 
describing  his  last  hours  Hale  wrote:  “But  in  an  hour,  when  the 

doctor  went  in  gently,  he  found  that  Nolan  had  breathed  his  life  away 
with  a smile.  He  had  something  pressed  close  to  his  lips.  It  was  his 
father’s  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati.” 

Rarely  does  one  find  in  literature  of  today  any  misstatement  as  to 
the  old  opposition  to  the  Cincinnati.  An  exception  is  in  H.  G.  Wells’s 
well-known  “History  of  Civilization.”  It  reads:  “Washington,  when 
he  became  President  of  the  United  States,  abolished  the  only  order 
that  has  ever  adorned  any  citizen  of  the  American  Republic,  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati;  because  he  had  no  use  for  the  snob  in  his  fellow- 
men.”  Aside  from  modern  examples,  Mr.  Wells  probably  never  saw 
the  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones  wearing  the  French  Order  of  Military 
Merit.  As  for  his  mistake  about  the  Cincinnati,  the  late  Charles 
Beatty  Alexander,  Vice-President  General,  wrote  him,  and  Mr.  Wells 
acknowledged  the  letter,  defending  his  statements  in  part.  He  has 
not  corrected  the  error  in  later  editions  of  his  book. 

In  1847  when  the  officers  of  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  that  country,  formed  an  heredi- 
tary society,  there  was  never  a word  of  criticism.  So  the  Aztec  Club 
of  1847  came  into  being  with  none  of  the  birth  pangs  that  had  beset 
the  naissance  of  the  Cincinnati. 
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In  1798,  when  war  again  threatened  the  country,  John  Adams, 
one  of  the  earliest  enemies  of  the  Cincinnati,  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  letters  to  several  State  societies  of  the  Cincinnati 
express  his  gratitude  for  their  patriotic  sentiments,  and  his  faith  in 
them.  To  the  Rhode  Island  Cincinnati,  just  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  today,  he  said : “ . . . . I trust  that,  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  and  the  valor  of  our  citizens,  under  their  ancient  and 
glorious  leader,  you  will  be  able  to  transmit  your  fairest  inheritance 
to  posterity.”  (C.  F.  Adams,  “Works  of  John  Adams,”  VIII,  p. 
208.)  To  the  South  Carolina  Cincinnati  he  wrote  a few  months  earlier 
that  “when  the  Cincinnati  of  South  Carolina  pledge  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  I believe  no  man  will  doubt  their 
integrity.”  (Ibid,.,  VIII,  p.  222.)  What  a change  had  come  over 
Mr.  Adams  since  his  misgivings  of  a decade  and  a half  before ! His 
good  wishes  to  the  Rhode  Island  Cincinnati  have  come  true,  for  the 
original  members  of  the  State  have  indeed  transmitted  their  fairest 
inheritance  to  posterity,  namely,  their  ideals,  which  are  those  of  the 
hereditary  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  other  State  Societies  of 
the  Cincinnati  of  today. 


DAVID  D.  PIERSON 


David  Lawrence  Pierson,  Founder  of 
Constitution  Day 

By  Alta  Mae  Speulda,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
Historian  Springfield  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 

Revolution 

ODAY  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  most 
discussed  document  of  our  times.  Unfortunately  it  has 
become  a veritable  football  for  political  parties,  when  it 
should  be  considered  the  bond  of  assurance  for  the  social 
security  of  all  Americans. 

The  sesquicentennial  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  will  be 
celebrated  September  17,  1937,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  pro- 
tection it  has  given  to  a most  fortunate  people  of  a country  where 
privileges  and  liberties  are  enjoyed,  the  like  of  which  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  may  boast. 

Daniel  Webster,  the  great  defender  of  the  Constitution,  said, 
December  11,  1850,  “The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a writ- 
ten instrument;  a recorded  Fundamental  Law;  it  is  a Bond  and  the 
only  Bond  of  the  union  of  these  states ; it  is  all  that  gives  us  a National 
character.  Almost  every  man  in  the  country  is  capable  of  reading  it, 
and  that  which  deeply  concerns  all,  should  be  made  accessible  to  all.” 

On  every  September  17,  a Nation-wide  celebration  is  held,  schools, 
colleges,  universities,  patriotic  societies  and  lay  people  lay  aside  their 
tasks  and  take  time  out  to  refresh  their  memories  and  do  homage  to 
the  great  men  whose  inspiration  and  intellect  formed  the  most  won- 
derful “bill  of  rights”  ever  penned  by  man. 

And  Constitution  Day!  Just  who  was  responsible  for  the  Con- 
stitution Day  observance?  The  answer  is:  David  Lawrence  Pier- 

son, of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1917,  the  United  States  was  drafting  its 
army  of  freemen  to  join  the  allies  arrayed  against  the  Central  Powers 
in  the  World  War.  Sentiment  throughout  the  Nation  was  growing 
averse  to  sending  our  troops  overseas  though  the  fires  of  patriotism 
were  burning  brightly.  Mr.  Pierson  was  then  occupying  the  office  of 
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Historian  General  of  the  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  in  order  to  create  a more  favorable  expression  for 
European  service  by  our  troops,  the  idea  came  to  him  to  hold  mass 
meetings  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the 
people  to  a better  understanding  of  the  situation.  It  was  soon  crystal- 
lized into  action.  While  looking  over  the  calendar  for  a historical 
date  to  hold  the  meetings  which  he  proposed  to  recommend  to  the 
President  General,  National  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, the  17th  of  September  came  to  him  with  great  force  and  visions 
of  an  annual  national  observance  of  the  greatest  anniversary  in 
American  life,  became  an  actuality. 

Early  in  August,  1917,  he  wrote  a proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  country  to  observe  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  anni- 
versary of  Constitution  Day  on  September  17,  which  was  sent  to  all 
State  societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  accompanied 
by  a letter  of  the  President  General.  The  day  will  be  remembered,  as 
inspiring  exercises  were  quite  general. 

Mr.  Pierson  has  spent  his  entire  time  for  several  years  promoting 
patriotism.  It  is  his  life’s  work.  He  may  claim  to  the  distinction 
of  having  suggested  the  placing  of  all  public  statues  and  tablets  in 
the  Oranges  up  to  1927.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  dedica- 
tory exercises  on  such  occasions  and  has  delivered  addresses  on 
patriotic  themes  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  hamlets  in  the 
East.  Since  1917,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years,  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  on  the  observance  of  Constitution  Day.  He 
gave  so  freely  of  his  time  in  promoting  the  1935  celebration  that  his 
health  was  undermined,  but  he  finds  time  each  day  to  attend  to 
immense  correspondence.  Four  large  volumes  of  letters,  proclama- 
tions, newspaper  clippings,  etc.,  numbering  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pages,  are  the  result  of  last  year’s  celebration.  It  was  the  great- 
est patriotic  drama  ever  enacted  in  the  country  in  time  of  peace. 

Publicity  pertaining  to  patriotism  pours  in  a steady  stream  from 
his  versatile  pen  from  his  study  office  in  the  Hotel  Alvord,  East 
Orange,  where  he  makes  his  home.  He  knows  how  to  get  his  mes- 
sage across  because  he  is  an  old  newspaper  man  and  for  many  years 
was  a leader  in  the  journalistic  ventures  of  the  Oranges.  He  has,  in 
fact,  dabbled  in  printer’s  ink  from  his  boyhood  days. 
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David  Lawrence  Pierson  is  the  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Dodd  Pier- 
son and  Louisa  Mann,  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  February  3, 
1865.  He  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  has  spent  most  of  his  life  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  historic  spots  hallowed  by  his  forefathers  of 
seven  generations. 

After  a general  public  school  education,  Mr.  Pierson  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  Orange  “Journal”  office.  A little 
later  his  health  began  to  fail  and  he  was  sent  to  a farm  near  Lincoln, 
Kansas.  The  seeds  of  journalism  had  been  sown  and  ere  long  we 
find  David  Pierson  doing  editorial  work  in  the  office  of  the  Hutchinson 
“News,”  a Kansas  weekly,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  vigorous  health 
again,  he  returned  to  Orange,  where  he  went  to  work  on  the  “Jour- 
nal.” He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  “Evening  Mail”  and  the  Orange 
“Chronicle.”  Later  he  became  owner  of  the  “Journal”  and  South 
Orange  “Bulletin.”  In  1908  he  was  made  city  editor  of  the  “Chroni- 
cle” and  remained  there  until  its  suspension  in  1913. 

A lover  of  things  historical,  he  prepared  himself  for  his  life’s 
work.  He  enjoyed  reading,  writing  and  speaking  about  the  colonial 
days  of  New  Jersey.  He  won  recognition  as  an  authority  and  in 
1915  the  Newark  “Evening  News”  engaged  him  to  write  a series  of 
articles  on  early  Newark  in  connection  with  the  city’s  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary.  These  articles,  running  from  November  1,  1915, 
to  May  1,  1916,  won  such  favorable  comment  that  Mr.  Pierson 
formed  a publishing  company  to  put  them  in  book  form  under  the 
title  of  “Narratives  of  Newark.”  Later  he  wrote  a monumental  four 
volume  “History  of  the  Oranges,”  the  final  volume  being  a series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  the  present-day  leaders  of  those  suburbs. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  writings  went  Mr.  Pierson’s  participation 
in  the  work  of  patriotic  societies.  In  1903  he  was  an  organizer  of  the 
Orange  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  his  membership 
being  through  Caleb  Pierson,  his  great-great-grandfather,  who  served 
in  the  New  Jersey  militia  in  the  Revolution.  He  served  as  its  presi- 
dent, historian  for  eleven  years  and  was  executive  secretary  of  the 
State  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Pierson  has  always  been  a stickler  for  the  observance  of 
patriotic  anniversaries.  At  his  suggestion,  Orange  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  was  a pioneer  in  giving  public  recognition 
to  the  observance  of  Flag  Day,  which  is  now  universally  observed 
throughout  the  Nation. 
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An  outstanding  figure,  Mr.  Pierson  commands  the  attention  of 
one  and  all.  Tall  and  robust,  with  rosy  complexion  and  full  white 
beard  neatly  trimmed,  he  makes  a striking  appearance.  He  is  fas- 
tidious in  dress  but  with  easy  grace,  carrying  himself  with  a military 
bearing,  due  to  his  early  training  in  the  National  Guard. 

His  reading  and  writings  on  the  glories  of  America’s  past  occupy 
his  entire  time  and  he  feels  that  in  promoting  patriotic  movements  he 
is  performing  a real  mission. 

He  has  already  begun  to  formulate  very  ambitious  plans  for  the 
sesquicentennial  observance  of  Constitution  Day  in  1937.  He  hopes 
to  make  it  the  greatest  celebration  ever  observed  in  America  and  is 
trying  to  make  it  possible  that  every  school  child,  every  alien  and  citi- 
zen, young  and  old  of  every  creed  and  color,  may  understand  it 
intelligently. 

America  is  justly  proud  of  this  great  patriotic  citizen  who  quietly 
and  modestly  does  his  great  work,  giving  his  all  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  from  all  enemies,  direct  and  indirect,  that 
this  glorious  country  of  ours  may  be  assured  of  its  continuity  forever. 

To  quote  Mr.  Pierson:  “Each  year  until  remotest  ages,  let  us 

hope,  the  people  of  this  singularly  well  blessed  Nation  will  annually 
assemble  on  September  17  and  offer  tribute  to  the  immortals  who 
made  possible  the  United  States  of  this  glorious  twentieth  century  and 
to  those  who  have  followed  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  American 
system.” 
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A Life  of  Lucretia  Mott,  Social  Pioneer 

By  Lloyd  C.  M.  Hare 

(Author  of  “Thomas  Mayhew:  Patriarch  to  the  Indians” 

[1932]) 

The  Second  of  Four  Parts 
CHAPTER  VII 

The  Black  Man’s  Fourth  of  July 

HE  historic  anti-slavery  convention  of  1833,  held  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  marked  Lucretia’s  first  prominent  appear- 
ance in  the  national  anti-slavery  drama. 

The  convention  was  called  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a national  society  predicated  on  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation.  Already  Garrison  had  found 
that  the  apathy  of- years  could  not  be  broken  without  sacrifice.  Three 
years  previously  he  had  been  convicted  of  libel  and  confined  in  a Bal- 
timore jail.  Released — a humble,  penniless,  almost  unknown  youth, 
with  a national  drama  fermenting  his  soul — the  first  woman  to  reach 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  had  been  Lucretia  Mott. 

Garrison  had  hoped  to  renew  his  campaign  against  slavery  at 
Boston  within  the  shadows  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  meeting  with  many 
discouragements,  he  turned  to  Philadelphia  as  the  rallying  place  for 
the  opponents  of  slavery. 

An  odd  five  dozen  delegates  filed  into  the  Adelphi  Building  on 
Fifth  Street  below  Walnut  the  morning  that  was  organized  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  From  the  convention  hall  was  to  go 
forth  a cause  that  was  to  convulse  the  Nation.  Thunder  was  to  come 
and  the  land  was  to  be  filled  with  showers  of  oratory,  the  hail  of 
adjectives,  and  the  rumblings  of  infuriated  language.  The  subject  of 
immediate  emancipation  was  to  be  forced  into  the  Nation’s  conscience 
in  an  irritatingly  persistent  manner. 

At  the  height  of  tumult  men  were  to  glean  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  for  what  the  great  Jehovah  had  said  to  the  children  of  Israel 
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centuries  past.  Dusty  law  books  were  to  be  tilted  off  library  shelves 
that  the  words  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  slavery 
might  be  read.  Never  in  America  was  there  to  be  such  a revival  of 
learning  in  religion  and  law,  and  never  was  the  country  to  be  so  given 
over  to  lawlessness  and  an  unchristian  spirit  as  in  the  dark  days  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War. 

But  all  was  quiet  in  Adelphi  Hall  where,  on  an  eminence  at  the 
west  end  of  the  auditorium,  sat  Beriah  Green,  the  presiding  officer, 
former  president  of  Western  Reserve  College,  a fresh-faced,  sandy- 
haired,  rather  common  looking  man,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being 
an  able  and  eloquent  speaker.  Flanking  him  on  either  side  were  the 
secretaries  of  the  convention,  Lewis  Tappan,  co-founder  of  the  “Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,”  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Tappan,  who  was 
a descendant  of  Peter  Folger,  of  Nantucket,  was  a handsome,  intel- 
lectual looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  a merchant  who  was  not 
afraid  to  take  his  stand  in  an  unpopular  movement.  When  he  spoke 
his  modulated  voice  rang  firm  with  hope  and  confidence. 

The  poet  who  acted  as  his  associate  was  in  many  respects  his 
antithesis.  Whittier  was  a young  man,  boasting  no  more  than  twenty- 
six  years.  He  had  none  of  the  calculating  poise  of  the  merchant. 
His  eager  soul  trembled  with  the  ardour  of  a Quaker  bent  on  reform. 
He  had  left  his  secluded  farm  at  Haverhill  and  the  quiet  life  his  gen- 
tle soul  demanded  and  ventured  forth  into  the  world  of  acrimony. 
On  the  red-hot  forge  of  a burning  soul  his  pen  was  to  forge  in  clang- 
ing words  inspired  poems  for  the  freedom  of  a race. 

Sitting  sedately  in  his  chair  the  poet  observed  that  the  delegates 
in  the  convention  hall  were  mainly  men  of  scant  years,  some  in  middle 
life,  few  far  beyond  that  period.  Nearly  all  were  plainly  dressed, 
with  the  idea  of  comfort  rather  than  elegance.  An  atmosphere  of 
earnestness  prevailed  that  was  surcharged  with  expectancy,  for  the 
delegates  knew  at  that  any  moment  a brawling  mob  might  break  into 
Adelphi  Hall  and  put  their  convention  to  an  end. 

On  the  floor  Whittier  glimpsed  a circulating  flow  of  men,  Garri- 
son, prematurely  bald;  Samuel  J.  May,  large  hearted,  tender,  and 
loving;  slight,  eager  Thomas  Shipley ; gaunt,  swarthy  Lindley  Coates; 
portly  Doctor  Bartholomew  Fussell,  beloved  physician,  weaving  his 
way  among  sparer  frames;  and  James  Mott,  sombrely  earnest. 
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Some  of  the  delegates  were  clergymen,  others  Quakers,  and  there 
was  a sprinkling  of  college  professors,  including  Elizur  Wright  who 
already  had  lost  a post  for  his  bold  advocacy  of  freedom.  The  names 
of  the  delegates  were  soon  to  be  known  in  every  hamlet,  village  and 
town.  But  largely  now  they  were  obscure  figures  wielding  little 
political  power  or  influence,  or  possessed  of  fame  of  any  sort  outside 
sectarian  circles. 

Whittier’s  glance  reached  the  balcony.  There  he  saw  Lucretia, 
quietly  knitting,  with  three  other  women  guests.  The  young  secre- 
tary was  enraptured  with  the  lively  matron  whose  acquaintance  he 
shortly  before  had  made.  He  described  her  appearance  that  day  as 
a woman  “singularly  beautiful  in  feature  and  expression  ....  with 
a face  beneath  her  plain  cap  as  finely  intellectual  as  that  of  Madame 
Roland.” 

The  reflections  of  the  secretary,  the  attention  of  the  woman  to  her 
knitting,  were  interrupted  by  a tap  of  the  gavel.  The  convention  was 
prepared  to  organize.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  secure  the  services 
of  some  citizen  of  Philadelphia  of  high  social  standing  to  preside  over 
its  permanent  deliberations.  The  problem  would  have  been  solved 
had  Benjamin  Franklin  been  alive,  but  he  had  gone  to  his  rest  these 
forty-three  years.  Accordingly  the  delegates  made  search  in  vain  for 
a titled  civilian  or  celebrated  doctor  of  divinity  to  hold  before  the 
radicals  the  shield  of  a noted  name.  A committee,  with  Whittier  as 
a member,  was  sent  to  interview  Robert  Vaux  and  Thomas  Wistar,  of 
flowering  Wistaria  fame,  both  gentlemen  of  impeccable  social  standing. 

The  committeemen  were  received  by  these  gentlemen  with  the 
perfect  courtesy  of  old  school  dignity.  They  were  bowed  out  of  cool 
homes  with  a politeness  equaled  only  by  that  received  by  the  senior 
Pickwick  and  his  unprepossessing  companions.  As  doors  blotted  out 
respectable  figures  of  distinguished  worthies,  Whittier  and  his  asso- 
ciate could  not  refrain  a smile  as  they  contemplated  the  small  induce- 
ment their  proffer  held  to  men  of  prominence  and  wealth. 

The  information,  returned  to  the  convention  that  no  philanthropic 
gentleman  could  be  found  in  the  city  willing  to  lend  his  name  to  an 
anti-slavery  convention,  cooled  a number  of  otherwise  ardent  hearts. 
The  delegates  beheld  themselves  a small  band  of  unknown  men 
embarking  upon  an  enterprise  calculated  to  attack  an  entrenched  insti- 
tution representing  millions  of  dollars  in  property.  What  could  they 
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accomplish  without  the  luster  of  names  and  money?  How  foolish 
were  they  to  think  themselves  a collective  David  going  forth  to  slay 
Goliath. 

A youngishly  middle-aged  matron  in  the  gallery  sensed  the  crisis. 
With  eyes  luminous  with  excitement,  Lucretia  rose  from  her  seat  and 
addressed  the  chair,  uttering  words  described  as  “brief,  timely,  well- 
chosen,  and  weighty”  in  “a  clear,  sweet  voice,  the  charm  of  which  I 
have  never  forgotten,”  narrated  Whittier.  She  reminded  her  hark- 
eners  that  “right  principles  are  stronger  than  great  names.  If  our 
principles  are  right,”  she  urged,  “why  should  we  be  cowards?  Why 
should  we  wait  for  those  who  never  have  had  the  courage  to  main- 
tain the  inalienable  rights  of  the  slave?”  Amidst  cries  of  “go  on”  she 
resumed  her  seat  and  picked  up  her  knitting.  Not  another  word  was 
uttered  on  the  floor  in  favor  of  delay.  A new  spirit  animated  the 
house,  and  the  convention  was  saved. 

The  delegates  proceeded  to  organize.  The  task  of  preparing  the 
paper  which  was  to  propound  the  ideals  of  the  new  movement  was 
left  to  Garrison,  a fit  choice,  for  Garrison  was  not  only  the  father  of 
the  convention  but  the  man  who  was  making  the  idea  of  immediate 
emancipation  a living  doctrine. 

The  following  morning  Whittier  and  Samuel  May  hurried  through 
gray  December  streets  and  climbed  stairs  that  led  to  the  little  attic 
of  a colored  friend,  where  they  found  Garrison  weary,  but  triumphant, 
writing  the  last  sentence  of  the  Declaration  by  the  light  of  a lamp, 
after  a night  of  unceasing  labor. 

The  draft  which  he  i'ead  contained  sentiments  such  as  these: 

“We  shall  organize  anti-slavery  societies,  if  possible,  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  our  land. 

“We  shall  send  forth  agents  to  lift  up  the  voice  of  remonstrance, 
of  warning,  of  entreaty  and  rebuke. 

“We  shall  aim  at  a purification  of  the  churches  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  guilt  of  slavery. 

“We  shall  encourage  the  labor  of  freemen  over  that  of  the  slaves 
by  giving  preference  to  their  production;  and 

“We  shall  spare  no  exertions  nor  means  to  bring  the  whole  Nation 
to  speedy  repentance.” 

The  manifesto  rejected  “the  use  of  all  carnal  weapons  for  deliv- 
erance from  bondage”  and  opposed  also  compensation  to  slaveholders, 
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the  thought  being  that  compensation,  if  any,  should  go  to  the  slaves. 
These  words  summarized  better  than  any  before  or  since,  the  gist  of 
the  abolition  movement  subscribed  to  by  Garrison,  May,  Whittier, 
Lucretia,  and  others  of  the  pacifist,  or  non-resistant,  school. 

Only  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  document  after  it  reached 
the  floor.  It  was  the  wording  of  a phrase  that  brought  Lucretia  again 
before  the  convention.  A constant  attendant  and  careful  listener,  she 
suggested  the  transposition  of  phrases  in  a sentence.  The  session 
being  officially  under  way  the  action  of  a woman  arising  in  public  to 
address  a convention  of  men  in  the  year  1833  was  unique.  A number 
of  delegates  turned  in  their  chairs  to  peer  at  the  woman  whose  voice 
came  down  to  them  so  clear,  determined,  yet  graceful.  One  gentle- 
man was  so  startled  to  hear  a woman  make  intelligent  use  of  the 
word  “transpose”  that  the  picture  of  Lucretia  at  the  moment,  dressed 
in  the  plain  but  not  inelegant  garb  of  a Friend,  remained  with  him 
through  life.  He  thought  the  woman  singularly  beautiful. 

Before  coming  to  her  point  Lucretia  apologized  for  what  might  be 
regarded  as  an  intrusion.  Beriah  Green  assured  her  that  what  she 
might  say  would  be  very  acceptable.  As  a quasi-public  character  she 
had  greater  reputation  than  many  of  the  men  on  the  floor;  so  the  dele- 
gates paid  her  respectful  attention.  After  the  woman  had  spoken  the 
chairman  expressed  the  hope  that  “the  lady”  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  further  expression  to  anything  that  might  occur  to  her  during 
the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Small  wonder  people  thought  Beriah  Green  a radical! 

The  Quakeress  in  the  gallery  made  a third  suggestion.  Then  it 
was  announced  that  the  document,  which  promised  the  freedom  of  a 
race,  was  ready  for  signature.  The  delegates  came  forward  with 
gravity.  As  James  Mott  stood,  pen  in  hand,  awaiting  his  turn  to 
sign  the  Declaration,  Thomas  Shipley  warned  him  to  consider  well 
what  he  was  about  to  do;  a merchant  was  apt  to  suffer  financial 
detriment  in  an  unpopular  cause  more  than  a farmer.  Lucretia  over- 
heard these  cautionary  remarks  and  impulsively  commanded  her  hus- 
band: “James,  put  down  thy  name.” 

James  joined  in  the  quiet  smile  that  rippled  ’round. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Lucretia  that  she  too  should  be  allowed  to  sign 
the  Declaration  in  the  adoption  of  which  she  had  played  a not  insig- 
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nificant  part.  At  the  close  of  the  last  day  the  convention  passed  a 
resolution  without  dissent: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  presented  to  our 
female  friends  for  the  deep  interest  they  have  maintained  in  the 
cause  of  anti-slavery,  during  the  long  and  fatiguing  sessions  of  this 
Convention. 

Samuel  J.  May  commented  on  this  vote  in  his  reminiscences,  writ- 
ing that  he  would  never  forget  “the  wise,  the  impressive,  the  animat- 
ing words”  spoken  in  the  convention  “by  dear  Lucretia  Mott.”  But 
with  this  last  recollection  would  be  forever  associated  the  mortifying 
fact  that  the  “men  were  then  so  blind,  so  obtuse”  that  they  did  not 
recognize  the  women  guests  as  members  of  the  convention  and  insist 
upon  their  subscribing  their  names  to  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments 
and  Purposes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Female  Society 

Enthused  by  scenes  she  had  witnessed  at  the  formation  of  the 
male  anti-slavery  society,  Lucretia  resolved  to  form  a society  of 
women.  Immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  bigger  con- 
vention, a group  of  intimates  gathered  in  the  little  schoolhouse  of 
one  of  their  number  and  organized  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

So  inexperienced  were  the  organizers  that  not  one  in  the  group 
felt  qualified  to  take  the  chair.  Lucretia  confessed  she  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  preambles,  resolutions,  or  “votings.”  In 
Quaker  circles  a vote  was  never  taken,  the  clerk  endeavoring  to  obtain 
what  was  called  the  “sense  of  the  meeting.”  The  first  time  Lucretia 
had  witnessed  a vote  taken  was  at  a convention  of  colored  people. 

The  women  found  it  necessary  to  call  a man  to  the  chair,  and  the 
man  called  to  wrestle  with  preambles  and  “votings”  was  James 
McCrummel,  an  educated  negro.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  mem- 
ber of  a despised  race,  a constitution  for  a white  woman’s  club  was 
adopted  and  signed  by  eighteen  members  who,  because  of  sex,  had  had 
less  education  than  a energetic  free  negro. 

Lucretia  was  the  society’s  first  secretary.  She  held  the  office  of 
president  during  most  of  the  society’s  existence.  While  the  women 
listened  to  the  secretary’s  glowing  plans  they  little  realized  the  years 
of  labor  that  stretched  before  them — the  campaign  that  was  to  be 
carried  on  steadfastly  for  thirty-six  years — and  it  was  well  that  they 
did  not  for  they  were  stronger  in  the  hopes  of  early  victory. 

With  sanguine  expectations  the  members  of  the  society  turned  to 
the  churches  of  the  city  for  support,  and  abrupt  was  the  blow  they 
received.  Ecclesiastical  influences  were  violently  opposed  to  a female 
anti-slavery  society.  Applications  to  local  church  bodies  for  the  use 
of  meeting  rooms  were  frequently  refused.  One  exception  was  held 
in  honorable  remembrance,  and  that  was  the  church  of  the  Covenan- 
ters in  Cherry  Street. 

The  brazen  conduct  of  females  forming  a society  did  not  accord 
with  standards  of  Christian  humility  and  repression,  long  established 
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as  womanly  prerogatives.  It  was  an  almost  unheard  of  thing  for 
females  to  belong  to  a society  not  officered  by  males  under  the  church’s 
patronizing  wing.  The  clergy  saw  in  the  new  attitude  of  women  not 
only  “acts  of  flagrant  sedition  against  God,”  but  a definite  challenge 
to  their  almost  plenary  power  in  churches  patronized  largely  by 
weaker  vessels. 

Women  had  become  anti-slavery  pioneers  when  the  overwhelming 
membership  of  the  priesthood  was  concerned  with  theological  differ- 
ences more  than  the  sufferings  of  enslaved  humanity.  Women  were  to 
sew  and  clothe  and  feed  the  negro  on  his  way  to  Canada  while  clergy- 
men huddled  in  churches  and  wrung  their  hands,  forecasting  the  doom 
of  the  American  home  and  the  good  old  traditions  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers. 

When  it  was  learned  that  Lucretia  had  become  an  impressive 
speaker  against  slavery,  that  Lydia  Maria  Child  had  ruined  a prom- 
ising literary  career  by  deliberately  writing  the  first  anti-slavery  work 
in  America  of  book  length,  and  in  particular  that  Sarah  and  Angelina 
Grimke  had  addressed  “promiscuous  audiences”  of  men  and  women, 
the  General  Association  of  Orthodox  Congregational  Ministers  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1837,  issued  a tirade  against  women  who  preached 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Women  had  gone  far  enough.  Too  farl 

More  in  accordance  with  clerical  ideals  was  the  conduct  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher’s  pious  sister  who,  when  she  wished  to  preach  a sermon 
on  woman’s  rights,  did  so  through  the  voice  of  her  brother,  who  read 
her  words  from  the  pulpit  where  it  was  thought  a woman  ought  not 
stand. 

Many  an  anti-slavery  clergyman  found  intolerable  the  thought  of 
equality  in  his  own  home,  though  in  ringing  words  he  preached  equality 
of  manhood  on  Southern  plantations.  The  traditions  of  patriarch 
and  family,  baron  and  wife,  and  the  “monkery”  of  St.  Paul,  were  too 
strongly  fixed  to  be  disregarded  by  Northern  abolition  clerics.  It 
was  well  enough  to  score  tradition  with  abstract  theories  applicable  to 
someone  else,  but  when  the  principle  was  brought  home,  agitators 
found  tradition  insurmountable. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  sex,  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  spread  their  “infidelity”  both  North 
and  South,  preaching  freedom  for  negroes  and  themselves,  with  pro- 
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slavery  opposition  before  them  and  anti-slavery  enmity  behind  them 
and  in  the  Quaker  camp. 

Alas!  The  flaming  evangelical  zeal  that  had  characterized  the 
Quakers  in  early  days  had  degenerated  into  a respectable  passivity. 
Early  Friends  had  been  fanatical  in  their  emotional  zeal  to  preach 
the  “Light.”  They  had  hooted  magistrates,  disrupted  sermons  in 
meetinghouses  of  other  faiths;  hysterical  women  had  “testified  before 
the  Lord”  naked  in  the  streets,  but  now  members  of  the  society  were 
exhorted  by  officers  in  authority  to  “keep  in  the  quiet,”  and  not  to  join 
anti-slavery  societies.  Even  in  so  good  a cause  as  human  liberty, 
Friends  were  warned  not  to  associate  with  “gentiles,”  as  Lucretia 
dryly  expressed  it. 

It  was  in  relation  to  the  religious  society  which  Lucretia  loved 
that  she  strikingly  demonstrated  her  genius  for  adherence  to  funda- 
mental principles.  Her  attitude  involved  many  discriminations  as 
to  what  practices  of  her  sect  she  could  conscientiously  break  and 
what  of  its  rules  were,  in  her  opinion,  fundamental  truths  which  she 
felt  impelled  to  obey  as  a Christian.  Early  she  cleaved  to  the  right 
of  private  judgment  against  the  dogmas  of  authority. 

She  assumed  the  stand  that  the  principles  of  the  Quaker  Society 
permitted  her  to  participate  with  other  sectarians  in  moral  reform, 
therefore  she  quietly  defied  the  pleadings  of  members  of  her  church 
who  would  have  her  adopt  the  policies  of  the  “do  nothing”  clique. 
Under  her  guidance  and  that  of  warm  friends,  notably  Mary  Grew 
and  Sarah  Pugh,  the  female  anti-slavery  society  maintained  a useful 
existence  for  many  years. 

Its  activities  were  ambitious.  It  published  an  address  to  the 
women  of  Pennsylvania,  bringing  to  their  attention  the  claims  of  the 
slave,  and  urged  them  to  sign  petitions  for  emancipation.  It  memo- 
rialized Congress  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  It  established  a school 
for  colored  children  which  was  partially  sustained  by  its  treasury, 
and  there  was  a standing  committee  appointed  to  visit  other  schools 
for  colored  children  in  the  city.  Aiding  the  forlorn  waifs  of  these 
institutions,  and  those  of  the  colored  orphanage,  were  among  Lucre- 
tia’s  favorite  duties. 

The  society  arranged  a course  of  scientific  lectures,  particularly 
inviting  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  to  attend,  perhaps  the  first 
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instance  in  the  United  States  of  colored  people  being  summoned  to  an 
intellectual  feast  in  company  with  whites. 

Important  as  were  these  enterprises,  they  were  of  secondary  value 
to  the  work  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Nation’s  conscience  in  behalf  of  the 
merits  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation.  Realizing  that 
the  several  anti-slavery  papers  published  by  the  larger  societies  were 
the  most  powerful  instrumentalities  in  the  creation  of  that  public  sen- 
timent essential  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  the  women  expended  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  society’s  funds  in  the  direct  circulation  of 
“The  Liberator,”  “The  Pennsylvania  Freeman,”  and  “The  National 
Anti-Slavery  Standard.” 

James,  receiving  a donation  of  money  from  a Nantucket  Friend 
for  the  Female  Society,  acknowledged  the  gift  in  a letter  to  the 
donor : 

This  little  band  (for  few  they  are  in  number,  and  small  in  means,) 
still  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  aid  in  undoing  the  heavy  burdens  of 
the  oppressed  slave,  and  are  encouraged  to  do  so  in  the  faith  that  their 
work  is  not  in  vain,  or  their  labor  for  naught,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  and  unsparing  denunciations  heaped  upon  them  by  the  pro- 
slavery portion  of  our  citizens,  among  whom  are  some  who  call  them- 
selves Friends. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  society’s  history  was  its  series  of 
annual  fairs,  interesting  not  only  as  an  institution  but  because  of  the 
attitude  of  Quaker  members.  When  first  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  a fair  be  held  to  replenish  funds,  the  reaction  was  one  of  cool- 
ness. Friends  looked  upon  fairs  with  suspicion.  They  questioned  the 
moral  influence  of  selling  useless  and  vain  trinkets  at  prices  in  excess 
of  their  value  to  purchasers  who  knew  not  what  to  do  with  them  after 
they  were  bought.  It  was  with  hesitation  that  anti-slavery  women 
brought  themselves  to  this  method  of  raising  money. 

Lucretia  was  won  to  the  idea,  feeling  that  the  cause  was  a worthy 
one  and  that  the  prejudice  of  Friends  was  another  repression  which, 
while  meritorious  as  a rule,  had  worth  while  exceptions. 

The  annual  fairs  inaugurated  at  Philadelphia  became  in  time  a 
Pennsylvania  institution.  The  social  attraction  of  these  assemblies 
induced  young  persons  to  mingle  in  them,  and  thus  were  brought 
within  the  circle  of  anti-slavery  influence  laborers  who  might  not  other- 
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wise  have  been  converted.  This  in  itself  Lucretia  considered  an  excel- 
lent reason  why  the  fairs  should  be  continued. 

The  money  raised  by  the  Female  Society  in  various  ways  amounted, 
in  all,  to  about  $35,000,  a remarkable  sum  in  its  day  to  be  gathered 
by  a small  band  of  outcast  women. 

In  all  phases  of  anti-slavery  work  Lucretia  took  active  part.  She 
writes  that  it  was  her  practice  to  supply  herself  with  reformatory 
papers  whenever  she  went  from  home  and  to  scatter  them  abroad. 
Thousands  of  papers  were  thus  distributed,  including  pamphlets  and 
publications  sent  her  by  English  and  Irish  friends.  “We  never  suffer 
a moral  paper  to  be  torn  or  wasted,”  she  said,  adding  humorously, 
“There  are  political  productions  enough  to  supply  the  world  with 
waste  paper.  Part  of  my  preaching  of  anti-slavery  is  the  divine 
mission  of  scattering  tracts.” 

She  was  not  only  a leader  in  the  Female  Society,  but  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  her  sex  in  the  main  current  of  the  movement.  She 
was  the  early,  the  outstanding  leader,  the  most  constant  worker,  and 
perhaps  the  most  gifted  all-round  speaker  among  anti-slavery  women. 
Never  hired  as  a lecturer,  she  gave  many  discourses  in  Quaker  meet- 
inghouses as  a part  of  religious  or  reformatory  talks,  and  also  spoke 
at  local  and  general  anti-slavery  conventions  free  of  charge. 

A true  Quaker,  she  spoke  extemporaneously,  seldom  making  notes 
before  hand.  When  bantered  by  a non-Quaker  acquaintance  that  she 
should  arrange  dates  for  lectures  ahead  of  time  when  Quakers  were 
supposed  to  speak  only  as  the  “spirit  moved,”  she  quaintly  retorted 
with  a twinkle  in  her  eye  that  customarily  the  spirit  told  her  several 
days  ahead  when  she  was  going  to  speak. 

Bearing  in  mind  her  acknowledged  ability  as  an  orator,  one  is 
astounded  to  read  her  admission  in  old  age  that  she  always  had  consid- 
ered public  speaking  a “cross,”  but  had  performed  her  gift  for  public 
service  as  a duty,  making  every  effort  to  “walk  worthy  the  vocation” 
and  to  use  her  skill  only  in  behalf  of  noble  causes. 

Sharply  in  contrast  with  her  abilities  as  a speaker  were  her  inferior 
talents  as  a writer.  Words  found  ready  utterance  from  her  only  in 
the  excitement  of  speech  or  conversation.  Whenever  possible  she 
placed  the  burden  of  writing  on  James.  She  especially  shrank  from 
correspondence  with  persons  not  her  “own  folk”  in  years  when  she 
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knew  every  sentiment  would  be  isolated  and  twisted  by  enemies  to  her 
disadvantage. 

Critics  claimed  that  her  speeches  impressed  one  less  logically  when 
read  in  quiet  than  when  heard  in  the  presence  of  her  magnetic  person- 
ality. Lucretia’s  literary  defects  were  most  bluntly  pointed  out  by 
Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  a woman  much  opposed  to  Abolitionism  and 
woman’s  rights. 

Mrs.  Hale’s  criticisms  were,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  average 
man  and  woman  of  her  day,  though  in  some  respects  she  herself  was  in 
advance  of  her  times  and  would  have  been  more  so  had  her  thinking 
not  been  so  deeply  cached  in  the  narrow  chasm  of  religion. 

Mrs.  Hale  was  many  years  editor  of  Godey’s  “Lady’s  Book.”  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  colorful  periods  of  American  history, 
while  the  country  seethed  with  intellectual  rebellion,  the  lady  editor 
fed  the  female  reading  public  with  sentimental  novels  and  Sabbath 
school  homilies,  never  forgetting  that  she  was  a perfect  lady  in  the 
overstuffed  Victorian  sense. 

Nothing  more  sharply  differentiates  the  characters  of  critic  and 
subject  than  to  say  that  while  Lucretia  Mott  was  preaching  human 
rights,  Mrs.  Hale  was  campaigning  for  the  completion  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  memorializing  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  be  made  a national  festival,  and  resuscitating  the 
movement  to  preserve  Mt.  Vernon  as  a national  shrine. 

Lucretia  cared  little  for  monuments  and  holidays.  Of  what  avail 
was  Bunker  Hill  Monument  erected  in  the  name  of  liberty  when 
women  did  not  own  their  clothes  and  had  no  legal  right  to  the  custody 
of  their  children — unless  they  were  bastards!  In  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill,  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  was  long  denied  the  Abolition- 
ists, while  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  pro-slavery 
advocates  mobbed  anti-slavery  agents,  burnt  their  halls,  and  destroyed 
their  literature.  Three  million  slaves  toiled  in  the  land  boastful  of 
freedom  and  the  Continental  Congress. 

Mrs.  Hale’s  greatest  book  is  her  monumental  tome  entitled 
“Woman’s  Record,  or  Sketches  of  All  Distinguished  Women,  from 
the  Creation  to  A.  D.  1858.”  The  title  is  comprehensive  and  the 
text  fulfills  the  promise,  save  only  that  the  author  did  not  see  fit  to 
include,  even  in  later  editions,  the  names  of  Lucy  Stone,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  or  Susan  B.  Anthony  in  her  mausoleum  of  embalmed 
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ladies.  The  omission  of  these  radical  leaders  of  American  thought 
from  a collation  including  so  many  inconsequential  dabblers  in  poetry 
is  strikingly  significant. 

Included  in  the  book,  however,  is  a biography  of  Lucretia,  and 
therein  the  author  seizes  the  opportunity  to  give  her  subject  a most 
astounding  rebuke  in  what  purports  to  be  a sedate  book  of  facts. 

Says  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  of  Mrs.  Mott,  in  part: 

As  a preacher  among  her  own  order — the  Hicksite  or  Unitarian 
Quakers — she  is  more  widely  celebrated  than  any  other,  of  either  sex, 
in  the  United  States.  She  has  a natural  gift  of  speech;  her  sermons 
sound  better  than  they  read,  because  her  persuasive  manner  prevents 
the  listener  from  noticing  the  fallacies  of  her  reasoning,  so  easily 
detected  in  her  printed  productions. 

The  fallacies  “so  easily  detected”  were  opinions  wherein  Lucre- 
tia failed  to  agree  with  her  critic  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  The 
Bible  that  has  confused  so  many  minds,  broken  Christendom  into  a 
multitude  of  sects  and  caused  not  a few  first-class  massacres,  Mrs. 
Hale  had  no  trouble  in  fathoming  to  her  utmost  contentment.  The 
Bible  clearly  shows  woman’s  subserviency  to  man,  explained  Mrs. 
Hale,  and  she  would  not  change  a single  idea  in  the  book  to  please 
any  modern  fancy  as,  she  accused,  was  being  attempted  by  women 
who  preached  Abolitionism. 

But  Mrs.  Hale  was  unconsciously  inconsistent.  She  had  one  excep- 
tion of  her  own.  She  admitted  King  Solomon  had  low  ideas  concern- 
ing marriage  and  lived  in  a manner  not  in  conformity  with  the  best 
traditions  of  the  American  home.  It  was  clear  to  her  that  God  had 
used  Solomon  as  the  medium  of  many  of  His  best  thoughts,  but  it  was 
equally  clear,  as  revealed  to  the  prim  editress  of  Godey’s  “Lady’s 
Book”  that  He  had  no  intention  that  Solomon’s  seven  hundred  wives 
and  three  hundred  concubines  should  be  accepted  as  a divine  example 
of  home  life. 

Especially  was  Mrs.  Hale  opposed  to  the  foolish  “wrangling”  of 
“misguided  women”  over  woman’s  rights,  although  no  woman  in  the 
country  materially  profited  so  much  as  she  by  labors  in  a field  of 
endeavor  practically  monopolized  by  men.  The  editress  was  so  preju- 
diced in  her  opinions  that  whenever  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  a dear  and 
intimate  friend,  would  go  to  Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Hale  would  refuse  to 
call  upon  her  if  she  spoke  on  woman’s  rights  while  in  the  city.  On 
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such  occasions  Mrs.  Smith,  like  many  another  bold  spirit,  found 
encouragement  in  the  home  of  Lucretia  Mott. 

In  a desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  heresy  Mrs.  Hale 
rehearses,  in  the  general  preface  to  “Woman’s  Record,”  the  great 
scheme  of  things  as  God  intended,  beginning  with  Creation  and  work- 
ing down  to  the  misdemeanors  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  and  Lucretia  Mott.  The  old  scene  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
is  revisualized  with  all  the  ancient  properties,  including  apple  and 
snake.  The  author  enlarges  how  every  step  of  Creation  from  matter 
to  man  has  been  in  the  ascending  scale.  “Woman  was  the  crown  of 
all — the  last,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  best.” 

If  there  was  one  thing  Mrs.  Hale  was  certain  of,  it  was  that 
woman  (while  subservient  to  man  and  the  bringer  of  sin  into  the 
world)  was  his  moral  superior  “in  the  finer  and  more  delicate  quali- 
ties”; and  the  medium  whereby  vile  man  was  to  be  redeemed  from 
error. 

Having  set  everybody  straight  on  the  St.  Hale’s  version  of  the 
Bible,  the  translator  makes  the  usual  challenge  that  Lucretia’s  theories 
of  woman’s  equality,  if  put  into  practice,  “would  disorganize  society.” 
And  for  good  measure  she  adds  the  prophecy  that  woman,  because  of 
the  moral  delicacy  of  her  nature,  could  never  hope  “to  enter  the  arena 
of  business  and  public  life  equally  with  men”;  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  writer’s  own  extraordinary  success  as  an  editress. 

The  object  of  the  editorial  spanking  made  no  reply,  but  to  her 
defense  came  the  outspoken  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  wrote  of 
Mrs.  Hale: 

For  a woman  so  thoroughly  politic  and  time-serving,  who,  unlike 
the  great  master  she  professed  to  follow,  never  identified  herself  with 
one  of  the  unpopular  reforms  of  her  day,  whose  pen  never  by  any 
chance  slipped  outside  the  prescribed  literary  line  of  safety,  to  cheer 
the  martyrs  of  truth  in  her  own  generation;  lamentations  from  such 

a source  over  Lucretia  Mott,  are  presumptuous  and  profane 

Sarah  J.  Hale,  shuddering  over  the  graves  of  such  women  as  Harriet 
Martineau,  Frances  Wright,  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  George  Sand, 
George  Eliot,  and  Lucretia  Mott,  might  furnish  a subject  for  an 
artist  to  represent  as  “bigotry  weeping  over  the  triumph  of  truth.” 

Lucretia’s  occasional  reference  to  the  “sickly  and  sentimental 
novel  and  pernicious  romance”  of  the  day,  and  her  pleas  that  women 
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read  something  more  nourishing  than  the  frothy  substance  published 
in  female  journals  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  Mrs.  Hale’s 
spleen,  for  the  latter  was  perpetrator  of  more  than  one  anaemic  novel 
which  died  of  malnutrition. 

The  name  of  Sarah  Josepha  Hale  lives  today  because  of  Godey’s 
books,  and  Godey’s  books  live  because  their  illustrations,  pasted  onto 
lamp  shades,  make  charming  bedroom  ornaments. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
Rabid  Abolitionists 

Less  than  a year  after  the  formation  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  Garrison  passed  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
found  he  was  no  longer  in  good  repute  among  Abolitionists. 

Philadelphia  Quakers  had  thought  Garrison  a nice  young  man  with 
high  ideals  when  Lucretia  had  introduced  him  to  their  circle.  At  that 
time  Garrison  had  not  fully  demonstrated  the  ardor  of  his  crusading 
zeal.  Since  then,  the  publication  at  Boston  of  “The  Liberator”  had 
stirred  Philadelphia  conservatives  with  apprehension. 

Short  cropped  heads,  caged  in  broad-rimmed  hats,  were  thrown 
into  a tremor  as  Quakers  read  the  “Liberator’s”  editorials,  dank 
from  the  press.  Doleful  subscribers  opened  the  sheet  and  were  over- 
whelmed with  moral  strictures,  rebukes,  and  arguments  calculated  to 
cauterize  the  rotten  flesh  of  slavery.  Columns  of  print  belched  fiery 
rocks  into  startled  faces.  Sentences  gushed  like  volcanic  lava.  The 
unpretentious  little  sheet  was  charged  with  the  destiny  of  a race  and 
was  one  day  to  shake  to  its  foundations  the  mightiest  republic  on  the 
globe. 

The  body  of  anti-slavery,  so  neatly  laid  out  by  the  Colonization 
Society,  shuddered  like  a person  emerging  from  a cataleptic  fit.  The 
volume  of  business  conducted  by  the  post  office  department  increased. 
Not  a mail  from  the  South  but  carried  hundreds  of  threatening  letters 
and  arguments  bristling  with  references  to  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

A woman  there  was  at  Philadelphia  who  greeted  Garrison  with 
old-time  warmth.  Lucretia  knew  that  Garrison’s  utterances  were  no 
mad  stream  of  passion.  She  comprehended  that  his  editorials  were 
composed  of  words  carefully  chosen  with  the  understanding  that 
nothing  but  a ruffian  shake  would  arouse  the  Nation  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  sin.  The  editor  of  the  “Liberator”  accepted  the  premise 
that  a vested  institution  entrenched  behind  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  property  cannot  be  attacked  with  the  dignity  with  which  it  can  be 
defended;  that  it  takes  an  earthquake  of  reform  to  move  one  foot 
of  institution. 
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Garrison  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  Abolitionism  would  prosper 
better  if  he  made  use  of  less  fiery  language.  Lucretia  thrilled  when 
she  learned  his  retort : “Do  the  slaves  think  my  language  too  severe  or 
misapplied?  Do  that  husband  and  wife,  that  mother  and  daughter, 
who  have  just  been  separated  for  life,  by  sale  on  the  auction-block, 
think  my  denunciation  of  the  man  who  inflicts  that  wrong  too  severe?” 
She  sympathized  with  the  editor  when  he  said  he  had  need  to  be  all 
on  fire,  for  he  had  mountains  of  ice  about  him  to  melt. 

It  greatly  disappointed  the  unswerving  Quakeress  that  Garrison 
was  constrained  during  his  visit  to  address  the  colored  people  in  two 
of  their  churches.  He  would  have  had  a public  meeting,  informs 
Lucretia,  “had  he  met  with  more  encouragement  from  our  timid 
Philada  abolitionists.  He  was  also  discouraged  in  the  desire  he  felt 
to  say  a few  words  to  our  young  men  on  the  evening  of  their  forming 
themselves  into  a society — at  their  request  he  took  no  part — they 
thinking  the  feeling  here,  of  opposition  to  his  zeal  and  ardent  meas- 
ures in  the  cause,  was  such,  that  it  would  be  rather  a disadvantage. 
. ...  It  appears  to  me  important  that  he  should  have  the  counte- 
nance and  support  of  his  friends ” 

Timid  people  bore  hard  on  Lucretia’s  patience.  She  knew  there 
had  been  anti-slavery  people  in  America  before  the  immediate  Eman- 
cipationists, most  of  them  gentle,  kindly  and  patient  men,  and  they 
had  been  brushed  aside  or  trampled  under  foot. 

Years  her  friend,  the  meek  Benjamin  Lundy,  had  given  his  strength 
and  money  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  promote  the  cause  of  gradual 
emancipation.  By  kind  words  and  religious  texts  he  had  sought  to 
create  in  the  South  a public  opinion  in  favor  of  manumission.  Politely 
he  had  requested  plantation  owners  to  free  their  blacks  and  to  colonize 
them  in  Haiti  and  Mexico,  but  to  little  avail.  He  had  spoken  at 
house-raisings,  militia  musterings  and  wherever  he  could  find  an  audi- 
ence, and  had  expended  much  energy. 

True,  anti-slavery  societies  had  sprung  up  like  mushrooms.  Of 
130  societies  in  the  United  States  enrolling  6,625  members  in  1827, 
106  societies  had  been  in  the  slaveholding  states,  but  nearly  all  these 
societies  had  recruited  membership  from  the  Quaker  and  non-slave 
owning  classes. 

Lucretia  could  not  overlook  the  fact  that  critics  who  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  were  persons  primarily  not  con- 
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cerned  with  the  success  of  Abolitionism.  Some  were  openly  pro- 
slavery. Many  feared  the  safety  of  the  Union,  others  desired  non- 
interference with  business,  especially  a business  which  supported  so 
many  deserving  employees  in  Northern  cotton  mills  and  the  Southern 
domestic  slave  trade.  Religionists  feared  the  infidelity  of  a reform 
that  did  not  respect  creeds.  The  pulpit  prattled  about  the  mild  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  and  the  soft  melting  power  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness as  a means  of  dissolving  the  iron  fetters  of  slavery,  but  for- 
bade Abolitionists  from  lecturing  in  churches. 

Daniel  Webster  was  one  who  believed  that  the  immediate  eman- 
cipationists should  not  be  too  brutally  hasty  ....  the  world  had  not 

been  made  in  a day Slavery  could  not  be  abolished  over  night. 

. . . . What,  demanded  the  great  orator  in  sonorous  voice,  were 
2,000  years  in  history?  Negroes  in  rice  swamps  and  cotton  fields 
thought  2,000  years  a long  stretch  of  time.  And  so  would  have  Web- 
ster, awaiting  payment  of  a lawyer’s  fee. 

A modern  school  of  historians  maintains  that  the  anti-slavery  agi- 
tation was  fundamentally  an  economic  conflict  between  yeomen  farm- 
ers and  free  white  labor  in  the  North  on  the  one  side  and  plantation 
lords  and  exploited  black  labor  in  the  South  on  the  other. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  economic  assertion,  and  it  has  merit, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  anti-slavery  agitators  of  the  ’thirties, 
’forties,  and  ’fifties  never  recruited  the  mill  workers  or  the  bulk  of 
the  free  farmers  of  the  North.  The  vast  horde  of  Irish  immigrants 
that  poured  into  the  country  prior  to  the  Civil  War  were  extremely 
apathetic  towards  Abolitionism.  Freedom  for  the  slaves  would  have 
encouraged  many  negro  laborers  to  have  emigrated  North,  where  they 
would  have  competed  with  the  Irish  in  unskilled  pursuits. 

Political  economy,  however,  did  influence  the  surge  of  settlers 
into  the  new  Western  States,  many  of  whom  had  been  non-slave  own- 
ing whites  in  the  South,  obliged  to  emigrate  because  of  social  pride  and 
their  inability  to  compete  with  slave  owning  planters,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  discover  an  economic  motive  in  the  activities  of  leaders  such  as 
Lucretia  Mott,  Benjamin  Lundy,  Elias  Hicks,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, or  Wendell  Phillips,  the  men  and  woman  who  initiated  and  kept 
alive  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 

Economically  these  people  had  nothing  to  gain  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Some,  like  Lucretia,  suffered  pecuniary  losses  and  social 
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ostracism,  for  conscience’s  sake.  They  were  inspired  by  emotionalism 
and  religion,  not  dollars  or  cents. 

Lucretia  was  persecuted  because  she  was  a Garrisonian  Abolition- 
ist, because  she  advocated  the  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  in  preference  to  colonization  or  the  genteel  wringing 
of  hands.  She  demanded  now  what  others  put  off  vaguely  into  the 
future.  She  was,  therefore,  considered  a menace  to  the  community. 
Almost  any  reformer  is  who  get  down  to  brass  tacks. 

Gradual  Emancipationists,  on  the  contrary,  were  too  innocuous  to 
stir  hatred.  They  were  looked  upon  as  soft-hearted  (and  perhaps 
soft-headed)  humanitarians  who  should  be  treated  with  a pitying 
sneer  behind  their  backs  as  not  fitted  for  the  rigors  of  this  world. 
But  they  did  no  harm. 

Lucretia  opined  the  surgery  of  immediate  emancipation  was  just. 
Regulating  her  own  life  in  all  things  by  principle,  she  exacted  the  same 
high  moral  standard  of  others,  and  saw  no  wrong  in  it. 

John  Quincy  Adams  called  on  Benjamin  Lundy  and  walked  with 
him  to  the  house  of  Lundy’s  friend,  James  Mott,  where  the  visitors 
found  a tea  in  progress  and  a large  party  of  men  and  women,  all  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  “I  had  free  conversation  with  them  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock,  upon  slavery,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  other 
topics;  of  all  which  the  only  exceptional  part,”  adds  the  guest  with 
true  Adams’  introspection,  “was  the  undue  proportion  of  talking 
assumed  by  me,  and  the  indiscretion  and  vanity  in  which  I indulged 
myself.  Lucretia  Mott,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  wife  of  James 
Mott,  is  a native  of  the  island  of  Nantucket,  and  had  heard  of  my 
visit  there  last  September.  She  is  sensible  and  lively,  and  an  Aboli- 
tionist of  the  most  intrepid  school.” 

Six  years  later  the  historian  Bancroft  went  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Earle,  the  Anti-Masonic  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  found,  among  others,  Lucretia  Mott,  whom  he 
had  long  been  curious  to  see,  and  whom  he  found  was  rather  a dif- 
ferent person  from  any  he  had  seen  before — “womanly  and  yet  full  of 
zeal:  a complete  Abolitionist:  and  a thorough  woman’s  rights  advo- 
cate.” He  stayed  an  hour. 

Though  “a  complete  Abolitionist”  of  “the  most  intrepid  school,” 
never  did  Lucretia  indulge  in  abusive  criticism  of  Southern  slavehold- 
ers. She  did  not  toss  the  lie,  hurl  recriminations  or,  with  heated 
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adjectives,  whip  the  emotions  of  her  listeners.  Her  appeals  were 
directed  neither  to  lust  nor  prejudice,  but  to  the  higher  qualities  of 
justice  and  mercy.  She  was  a reformer,  not  a psychopath.  Her  argu- 
ments were  spiritual  rather  than  emotional. 

Clear  in  thought,  calm  and  dispassionate  in  speech,  her  presence 
on  the  platform  was  marked  by  an  earnestness  and  simplicity  which 
made  more  powerful  the  occasional  touch  of  humor  or  sarcasm  or 
outburst  of  eloquent  indignation  which  peppered  her  discourses.  So 
persuasive  was  her  manner  that  opinions  received  with  hisses  from 
another  speaker,  when  repeated  by  her  lips,  were  often  applauded;  a 
fact  which  afforded  her  colleagues  considerable  amusement. 

Yet  she  never  temporized.  She  stood  boldly  in  support  of  a prin- 
ciple in  the  presence  of  foe  or  friend.  She  spoke  frankly  against 
sugar-coated  references  to  the  “naturalness”  of  Southern  belief  in 
slavery.  She  wanted  none  of  that  said  she,  believing  the  attitude  was 
a salve  to  the  slaveowner’s  conscience,  the  very  conscience  to  which  she 
made  her  appeal. 

Nor  was  she  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  defense  of  vic- 
timization, raised  by  Southern  farmers,  in  the  face  of  the  interstate 
slave  trade  and  bitter  opposition  to  gradual  emancipation.  Let  plan- 
tation lords  lose  money  and  they  soon  would  find  a way  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  incubus  of  slavery,  notwithstanding  the  tangle  of 
circumstances. 

Lucretia  thought  slavery  wrong  and  that  no  ingenious  pleading, 
no  talk  of  expediency,  could  make  it  right.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  did  not  make  it  right,  nor  the  Bible,  nor  St.  Paul,  nor 
the  specious  reasonings  of  Big  Business. 

Isolated  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  institution  the  Quakeress  saw 
sharply  focused  the  evils  of  the  system  and  not  clearly  enough  the 
difficulties  that  confronted  the  slaveowner  who,  conversely,  suffered  a 
similar  distortion  of  perspective  whenever  he  contemplated  the 
Abolitionist. 

What  the  Southerner  saw  in  his  hand  mirror  was  a different  reflec- 
tion than  that  delineated  by  the  “Liberator’s”  type.  In  his  own  image 
the  Southern  master  perceived  a peaceful,  law-abiding,  Christian  gen- 
tleman, trying  to  make  an  honest  living,  attending  church  regularly, 
and  paying  taxes  without  protest. 
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Lucretia  thought  that  many  persons  had  become  so  inured  to 
slavery  as  not  to  discern  its  sinfulness.  “It  has  been  said  that  ‘no  one 
in  his  inmost  heart  ever  believed  slavery  to  be  right.’  We  know  there 
is  this  instinct  in  man,  else  it  would  never  have  been  proclaimed  that 
all  men  are  born  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the  inalien- 
able right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Many  have  so 
seared  their  minds  that  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel,  which  is  the 
image  of  God,  does  not  and  cannot  shine  in  upon  them.” 

Southerners  who  heard  garbled  reports  of  Lucretia’s  speeches 
regarded  her  as  “the  modern  Borgia,  the  planner  of  wars  and  mur- 
ders.” Surprised  indeed  was  one  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time  and 
ejaculated  in  astonishment,  “Why,  she  looks  like  a saint.  I believe 
she  is  one  of  the  saints  of  God.” 

The  slaveholder  knew  the  Abolitionist  by  hearsay;  and  this  was 
never  flattering.  He  was  firmly  convinced  that  preaching  freedom  for 
the  slave  was  incitation  to  rebellion  and  bloodshed.  The  haunting 
dread  of  negro  uprisings  ever  brooded  in  his  mind.  On  great  farms 
and  plantations,  in  vast  numbers  the  planters  and  their  families  were 
surrounded  by  members  of  an  ignorant  and  untutored  race,  descend- 
ants of  men  and  women  not  long  removed  from  the  jungles  of  Africa. 
Short  wonder  the  master  looked  upon  the  Abolitionist  with  horror, 
and  cried  out  murder! 

Demands  were  made  that  legislators  in  the  free  states  suppress 
Abolition  societies  by  law  and  that  it  be  made  a penal  offense  to 
publish  or  distribute  newspapers  and  tracts  having  to  do  with  “insur- 
rection and  revolt,”  that  is,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Every  petty  post- 
master in  the  South  became  a self-appointed  censor  of  the  mails. 
Hysteria  so  far  developed  that  reform  was  seen  in  the  light  of  trea- 
son, and  free  speech  was  throttled  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  gentlemen  should  remain  calm  while  meas- 
ures were  being  taken  to  destroy  the  most  of  their  property. 

It  is  difficult  now  for  many  persons  to  conceive  the  extent  of 
hostility  towards  Abolitionists.  The  Nation  which  feverishly  had 
addressed  Lafayette  in  his  visit  to  America,  and  which  had  hailed 
the  birth  of  the  French  Republic  with  joy,  whose  people  had  sung  the 
“Marseillaise”  in  the  streets  and  worn  the  red  bonnet,  was  heartily 
opposed  to  freedom  for  negroes  in  its  midst. 

Today,  the  leaders  of  the  Abolition  movement  rank  in  history 
among  the  Nation’s  great  men  and  women.  Statues,  paintings,  and 
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memorials  perpetuate  their  fame  and  are  found  in  public  halls  and 
libraries  throughout  the  land. 

But  in  1833  the  money  changers  of  Boston’s  financial  district 
denounced  them  as  mischievous  men  and  women;  while  Southerners 
called  them  “infidels  and  Jacobins,”  and  referred  to  Boston  as  the 
Paris  of  the  Abolition  Revolution.  Abolitionists  were  children  utter- 
ing strings  of  nonsense,  “representatives  of  Beelzebub’s  heart,”  and 
“horrid  monsters.”  They  were  “professional  lunatics.”  Henry  Clay 
alluded  to  their  doctrine  as  “a  visionary  dogma  which  holds  that 
negro  slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.”  This  was  so  ridicu- 
lous to  the  great  compromiser  that  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
for  him  to  “dwell  long  with  this  speculative  abstraction.” 

Whittier  described  life  as  a constant  rowing  hard  against  the 
stream  of  popular  prejudice  and  hatred.  One  of  Lucretia’s  associates 
in  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  wrote  that  the  “young  generation 
would  probably  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  savage  form  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Abolitionists,  which  prevailed  during  many  years.  In 
these  perilous  periods,  Mrs.  Mott  proved  her  fidelity  to  her  princi- 
ples of  non-resistance,  as  well  as  her  anti-slavery  faith.”  She  would 
never  give  “her  consent  that  the  protection  of  the  police  should  be 
asked  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.” 

Anti-slavery  advocates  were  scourged  and  ridden  on  rails  in  the 
land  of  free  speech,  and  not  infrequently  tarred  and  feathered.  Love- 
joy  was  murdered  in  Illinois  and  Torrey  died  in  jail.  At  Concord 
Whittier  was  pelted  with  mud  and  stone.  In  the  city  of  Boston — the 
cradle  of  liberty  and  the  seat  of  American  culture — a large  group 
of  citizens  dragged  Garrison  through  the  streets  by  a rope. 

Pennsylvania  conservatives  asked  for  a law  to  make  punishable 
“idlers  ....  prowling  through  the  country  calling  themselves  Abo- 
litionists without  any  visible  means  of  support,  stirring  up  discord  and 
dissension  among  the  people.” 

James  Gordon  Bennett  urged  the  merchants  and  men  of  property 
of  New  York  “to  frown  down  the  meetings  of  these  mad  people,” 
if  they  would  save  themselves.  “What  business,”  he  enquired  in  his 
paper,  “have  all  the  religious  lunatics  of  the  free  states  to  gather  in 
this  commercial  city  for  purposes  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will 
ruin  and  destroy  its  prosperity?” 

He  beseeched  his  readers  to  “go  on  Tuesday  morning  to  the 
Tabernacle,  and  there  look  at  the  black  and  white  brethren  and  sis- 
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ters,  fraternizing,  slobbering  over  each  other,  speaking,  praying,  sing- 
ing, blaspheming  and  cursing  the  Constitution  of  our  glorious  Union, 
and  then  say  whether  these  things  shall  go  forth  to  the  South  and  the 
world  as  the  feeling  of  the  great  city  of  New  York.” 

The  customary  calumnies  of  physical  distortion  had  free  play. 
Country  tavernkeepers,  village  patriarchs,  and  crackerbox  philoso- 
phers— the  classes  which  held  more  contemporary  sway  over  the 
minds  of  men  than  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — congregated  at  meet- 
ing places  and  took  up  the  hue  and  cry. 

Some  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  Nation  and  many  of  its  leading 
poets  and  writers  (which  added  nothing  to  respectability)  gave  the 
anti-slavery  cause  their  support.  Not  a few  were  splendid  specimens 
of  physical  humanhood;  in  appearance,  refinement,  and  knowledge 
of  polite  life  unequaled  in  the  Nation. 

Of  course  the  anti-slavery  cause  attracted  to  its  phalanxes  crank 
as  well  as  brilliant  minds.  It  was  not  without  justification  that  Maria 
Weston  Chapman — high  nosed  and  cameo  profiled — once  surveyed  a 
convention  hall  and  remarked,  “The  good  Lord  uses  instruments  for 
His  purpose  I would  not  touch  with  a fifty-foot  pole.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  many  rank  and  file  Abolitionists 
were  persons  loud,  excitable,  and  argumentative,  and  forever  harping 
about  slavery.  The  spirit  of  social  reform  is  a transference  of  the 
religious  instinct.  Agnostic  of  the  practical  benefits  of  religion,  the 
reformer  goes  out  zealously  to  attain  the  millennium  on  earth  rather 
than  in  heaven.  In  his  fervor  he  becomes  a monomaniac.  He  is 
as  astringent  in  his  thinking  as  the  pious  fanatic  who  surrounds  him- 
self with  Bible,  tracts,  and  sacred  pictures,  and  is  accomplished  in 
no  other  subject  of  conversation.  Yet  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished by  iron-minded  people  spurred  on  with  the  omnipotence  of 
being  possessors  of  “the  truth.”  Intolerance  and  ignorance  are  the 
parents  of  a vast  deal  of  human  progress. 

Abolitionists  ranted  about  the  Lord  and  morality  in  a way  that 
would  now  be  thought  revolting  to  good  taste,  but  they  were  religious 
fanatics  no  more  than  slaveholders  who  laid  on  lustily  text  for  text 
with  Garrison.  Mainly,  the  Abolitionists  were  sincere  and  well  mean- 
ing persons;  the  objection  to  them  was  that  they  spoke  more  frankly 
than  was  pleasant  to  the  ear,  whereupon  the  ear  took  refuge  in 
gentility. 
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Like  all  anti-slavery  agitators  Lucretia  not  infrequently  found 
herself  in  the  vortex  of  a rough  and  tumble  mob,  but  a firm  and  fear- 
less manner  was  always  her  protection,  plus  the  fact  that,  despite  the 
starchy  primness  of  the  Quaker  costume,  she  was  essentially  feminine. 

On  one  occasion  she  visited  Delaware  on  a religious  mission  in 
company  with  Daniel  Neall  and  wife.  Rumors  that  the  trio  were  dan- 
gerous and  incendiary  characters  preceded  them.  At  Smyrna,  Dela- 
ware, Lucretia  was  listened  to  quietly,  but  stones  were  thrown  at  her 
carriage  when  she  returned  to  her  lodgings  in  company  with  her  party. 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  Abolitionists  to  be  an  act  expressive  of 
displeasure  rather  than  an  illustration  of  Southern  hospitality  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  their  horses  into  speedier  locomotion. 

After  tea  Lucretia  sat  with  her  host  in  conversation  when  a man 
appeared  at  the  door  explaining  that  Mr.  Neall  was  wanted  to 
“answer  for  his  disorganizing  doctrines.”  It  was  plain  to  the  elderly 
gentleman  that  the  better  element  was  at  work.  He  permitted  himself 
to  be  led  away  by  the  argument  of  superior  numbers. 

Fearing  violence  might  be  his  fate,  the  dauntless  Lucretia  har- 
nessed a carriage  and  set  after  in  pursuit.  Neall  was  overtaken  on 
the  highway.  Lucretia  drove  along  while  she  reasoned  with  his  cap- 
tors  on  the  injustice  of  maltreating  an  inoffensive  old  man  for  remarks 
made  by  her  at  a lecture.  Her  appeals  seemed  in  vain.  The  crowd, 
tiring  of  the  argument,  carried  Neall  off  into  darkness  where  he  was 
lost  sight  of,  eventually  returning  to  his  friends  after  a moderate 
application  of  tar  and  feathers. 

“No  mob  could  remain  a mob  where  she  went,”  was  Emerson’s 
comment  after  he  heard  the  story  from  Lucretia’s  lips,  and  we  are 
told  by  the  same  authority  that  she  told  it  “exceedingly  well.”  Emer- 
son adds  of  her,  “She  brings  domesticity  and  common  sense,  and  that 
propriety  which  every  man  loves,  directly  into  this  hurly-burly,  and 
makes  every  bully  ashamed.  Her  courage  is  no  merit,  one  almost 
says,  where  triumph  is  so  sure.” 

Upon  one  occasion  an  Abolition  meeting  in  New  York  was 
broken  up  by  rowdies.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  roughly  han- 
dled by  the  crowd.  In  the  height  of  tumult,  as  everybody  was 
attempting  to  leave  the  hall,  Lucretia  requested  the  gentleman  who 
was  escorting  her  to  leave  her  and  help  some  ladies  who  were  showing 
visible  signs  of  fear. 
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“But  who  will  take  care  of  you?”  queried  the  escort. 

“This  man,”  answered  the  frail  Quakeress,  laying  a hand  on  an 
arm  of  one  of  the  roughest  looking  hooligans.  Taken  aback  at  such 
unsolicited  confidence  the  mobster  responded  by  conducting  Lucretia 
to  a place  of  safety.  Her  friends  said  afterwards  she  had  the  best 
protector  in  the  hall ! 

The  following  day,  entering  a restaurant  near  the  place  of  dis- 
turbance, Lucretia  recognized  the  leader  of  the  mob  at  one  of  the 
tables.  Going  over  to  him  she  sat  down  and  engaged  him  in  conver- 
sation. As  the  rowdy  left  the  room,  he  paused  to  ask  a gentleman  by 
the  door  the  identity  of  the  strange  lady,  and  being  told,  remarked: 
“Well,  she’s  a good,  sensible  woman.” 

Even  in  her  home  town  Lucretia  was  not  safe.  The  escaped  slave, 
Douglass,  once  made  the  statement  that  Philadelphia  was  a city 
remarkable  for  the  depth  and  bitterness  of  its  hatred  of  the  Abolition 
cause. 

Philadelphia  was  a mob  city  by  tradition.  Generations  of  citizens 
had  roamed  its  streets  armed  with  stones,  spreading  the  seeds  of 
good  citizenship,  arson,  true  religion,  and  one  hundred  per  cent, 
patriotism. 

Abolitionists  who  came  together  and  made  speeches,  though  they 
did  not  destroy  property  or  mob  orphan  asylums,  were  dangerous 
fanatics;  they  talked  vaguely  of  a moral  law  higher  than  theology 
or  the  Constitution,  which  was  ridiculous.  Whenever  they  convened, 
riot  and  rapine  followed  their  wake.  True,  the  riots  were  the  efforts 
of  pro-slavery  men,  but  this  was  begging  the  question.  It  was  obvious 
to  the  sane  mind,  if  Abolitionists  were  not  allowed  to  gather,  the  law 
abiding  element  in  the  population  would  not  be  tempted  to  commit  acts 
of  violence. 

Whatever  the  angle  of  observation — law,  theology,  or  good  gov- 
ernment— the  Abolition  movement  was  a menace.  The  police  were 
feeble  in  numbers.  It  was,  therefore,  a matter  that  demanded  the 
prompt  attention  of  the  best  citizens.  Gentlemen  of  property,  men 
of  the  utmost  respectability,  the  piety  and  patriotism  of  the  city, 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  drunken  and  profane,  in  preserving 
order. 

After  an  uncommon  reign  of  terror  in  Philadelphia,  an  acquaint- 
ance engaged  Lucretia  in  conversation  at  a social  gathering.  Without 
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giving  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  disorders  had  been  instigated 
by  the  pro-slavery  faction  of  the  city,  the  acquaintance  strongly 
denounced  the  impolicy  of  the  Abolitionists,  especially  the  women. 
Much  better,  he  urged,  it  would  be  if  the  ladies  would  carry  on  their 
reform  work  in  the  quiet  of  the  Quaker  meeting.  Being  much  excited 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  became  insulting.  Lucretia  was 
tempted  to  reply  in  kind,  but  patiently  reasoned  with  him  until  at  last, 
becoming  indignant  herself,  as  she  could  in  a quiet  way,  she  arose  and 
left  her  friend,  casting  the  remark  across  her  shawled  shoulder:  “All 
I have  to  say  to  thee  in  parting  is,  ‘Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan.’  ” 
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Vicegerents  of  the  Lord 

The  infidelity  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  consists  in  this 
simple  thing,  that  it  has  outstripped  the  churches  of  the  land 
in  the  practical  application  of  Christianity  to  the  wants, 
wrongs,  and  oppressions  of  our  own  age  and  our  own  country. 

Reverend  Samuel  J.  May. 

There  were  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  charge  that  church  and 
clergy  were  the  bulwarks  of  slavery,  and  many  noble  men  of  the  cloth 
were  local  and  national  leaders  in  the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  Never- 
theless, the  mighty  power,  the  ruling  influence  of  church  and  pulpit 
was  on  the  side  of  the  oppressor  throughout  the  Nation.  The  church 
was  slavery’s  organized  hope.  Slave  breeding,  slave  hunting,  and 
slave  holding,  found  its  hundreds  of  apologists  each  Sabbath  morn. 
The  attitude  of  the  church  in  this  momentous  reform,  as  in  war, 
woman’s  rights,  and  other  social  questions  of  the  day,  raised  the 
issue  whether  the  church  was  the  moral  leader  of  men  or  a follower  of 
established  opinions. 

Considering  the  power  of  the  church  in  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  possible  that  had  religion  presented  an  united  front  to 
slavery  it  could  have  revolutionized  public  sentiment  on  the  subject 
and  hastened  the  hour  of  the  shackles’  fall. 

The  American  church,  like  the  Southern  slaveholder  and  the 
Northern  industrialist,  was  trapped  in  an  economic  pitfall  from  which 
it  had  not  strength  to  emerge.  Bishops  and  priests,  deacons  and 
elders,  and  Sabbath  school  superintendents,  all  derived  livelihood 
from  the  proceeds  of  slavery,  directly  or  circuitously. 

“Did  not  the  love  of  power  abide  to  such  an  extent  among  us, 
there  would  be  an  instinctive  revolt  against  slavery  and  wrong  doing,” 
was  Lucretia’s  shrewd  comment  as  she  perceived  the  attitude  toward 
slavery  rise  and  fall  with  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  Sabbath  jingle  of  coins  in  collection  plates  accelerated  clergy- 
men to  the  premise  that  slavery  was  approved  by  the  Bible  patriarchs, 
and  that  it  was  consequently  the  Christian’s  duty  (especially  that  of 
the  minister  who  must  be  a leader  in  good  works)  to  hold  slaves  in 
order  to  win  souls  for  Christ. 
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No  class  of  Southern  society  more  vehemently  defended  slavery 
than  the  clergy.  The  pastors  were  members  of  the  professional  fringe, 
owning  perhaps  one  or  two  slaves  apiece,  which  toadied  to  the  planta- 
tion lords.  They  shone  in  the  reflected  glories  of  feudalism  and  the 
medieval  church.  They  had  the  learning  and  the  leisure  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  the  Abolitionists — to  their  own  satisfaction  and  that  of 
their  congregations  who  footed  the  bills.  The  press  groaned  with  the 
large  volume  of  disquisitions  that  issued  from  reverend  pens.  Slav- 
ery became  a divine  trust. 

Who  could  deny  that  Noah,  intoxicated  with  wine,  laid  down  in 
his  tent  and  that  Ham  saw  his  father’s  nakedness  and  informed  his 
brothers  Shem  and  Japheth,  who  prudishly  took  a garment  and  laid 
it  upon  both  their  shoulders  and  went  backwards  into  the  tent  and 
covered  their  father’s  nakedness?  And  when  Noah  awoke  from  his 
stupor  what  did  he  do,  when  he  heard  of  Ham’s  conduct,  but  curse, 
not  Ham,  but  Canaan  the  son  of  Ham  (in  most  fatherly  fashion), 
crying  out  that  Canaan  should  be  “a  servant”  unto  his  brethren. 

It  was  this  curse  that  descended  to  the  negro  and  made  slavery 
a Christian  system  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  God  in  a land  of  free- 
dom. Surely  anyone  could  see  the  logic  of  the  argument — and  those 
who  could  not  were  heretics  ! 

The  hypothesis  of  the  curse  required  four  factors  of  proof:  ( i) 

that  the  negro  is  descended  from  Canaan,  (2)  that  the  curse  was 
actually  uttered  as  related,  (3)  that  it  announced  personal  slavery  for 
more  than  4,000  years  on  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  and  (4)  that 
Noah’s  curse  was  authorized  by  God. 

The  adherents  of  anti-slavery  argued  that  neither  the  Bible  nor 
science  had  proved  that  the  negro  was  a descendant  of  Canaan,  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  supporting  propositions  “three”  and 
“four.”  It  was  clerical  opinion  that  slavery  afforded  the  negro  an 
admirable  opportunity  to  practice  the  Biblical  virtue  of  faithfulness 
to  master.  If  you  are  punished  unjustly,  declaimed  good  Bishop 
Meade  (genealogist  de  luxe  to  the  First  Families  of  Virginia  and 
author  of  a book  of  sermons  for  masters  and  slaves  defining  the  duties 
of  each)  it  is  your  obligation  to  bear  it  patiently;  God  Almighty 
requires  that  you  shall. 

Of  course  this  instruction  was  for  negro  consumption;  if  a white 
man  was  abused,  his  honor  as  a conduit  of  cavalier  blood  demanded 
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that  he  rise  up  and  vindicate  himself  with  less  Christian  humility  than 
was  allowed  the  inferior  African. 

The  doctrine  of  submission  by  negroes  was  not  the  doctrine  Vir- 
ginian clergymen  taught  the  American  subjects  of  George  III  in 
Revolutionary  days  when  all  men  were  born  free  and  equal,  and  had 
rights.  British  aristocrats  had  not  then  believed  in  democracy,  and 
Southern  gentlemen  had  rebelled  with  powder  and  ball.  But  a slave 
with  the  courage  to  strike  for  himself  was  looked  upon  as  a loathsome 
creature  rebellious  to  God  and  ungrateful  to  the  master  who  fed  and 
clothed  him.  It  was  inconceivable  there  could  be  a black  George 
Washington. 

On  every  side  Lucretia  was  met  with  pro-slavery  arguments : the 
reverend  founder  of  the  Campbellites  said  it  would  be,  in  his  most 
calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  a sin  against  every  dispensation  of 
religion — Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian — to  suppose  that  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant  was,  in  its  very  nature,  a sin  against 
God  and  man.  “I  could  as  soon  become  a Socialist,  or  Free  Thinker, 
or  a skeptic,  as  say  or  think  that  it  is  immoral  or  unchristian  to  hold 

a bond-servant  in  any  case  whatever I therefore  dare  not, 

with  my  Bible  in  my  hand,”  concluded  the  Reverend  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, “join  in  the  Anti-Slavery  crusade  against  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave ” 

The  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina  referred  reverently  to  the 
“days  of  those  good  old  slaveholders  and  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,”  and  others  “now  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  spoke 
lovingly  of  St.  Paul,  who  sent  a runaway  home  to  his  master  Philemon, 
and  wrote  a fraternal  letter  to  the  slaveholder. 

From  South  Carolina  spoke  the  Reverend  C.  J.  Postell  that  slav- 
ery was  the  “Lord’s  doings,  and  marvellous  in  our  eyes!” 

Sympathy  for  the  slave  was  called  “the  Epidemic  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  because  it  ignored  the  beautiful  assertion  that  God 
in  His  wisdom  had  relieved  the  negro  slave  of  the  great  burden  of 
thinking  for  himself.  Pro-slavery  churchmen  in  the  North  opined 
that  Abolitionism  was  false  and  wrong  because  it  destroyed  “ancient 
landmarks”  and  obliterated  “old  paths,”  forgetting  they  would  not 
have  been  Protestant  clergymen  in  a democratic  state  had  thtj  fol- 
lowed old  paths. 

Sentiment  in  the  religious  North  was  not  as  uniform  as  in  the 
South.  Many  pastors  remained  aloof  from  any  discussion  of  the 
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subject  on  the  ground  that  a political  institution  should  not  be  assailed 
in  a land  where  church  and  state  were  separate.  This  especially  was 
the  attitude  of  the  Episcopal  and  Catholic  churches.  Clerics  who  from 
earliest  times  had  assumed  judgment  of  moral,  and  often  political 
issues,  prudently  discovered  that  God’s  kingdom  was  of  heaven  and 
not  of  this  world,  especially  the  cotton  plantations  and  rice  swamps 
thereof. 

It  was  the  logical  argument  of  the  hierarchy  that  the  business  of 
the  Roman  Church  was  to  save  souls  (and  souls  could  be  saved  as  well 
in,  as  out,  of  slavery).  The  church  reserved  its  interest  in  public 
morals  till  the  twentieth  century,  when  the  embattled  priesthood  was 
to  take  a stand  on  the  length  of  women’s  skirts  and  against  the  spread 
of  birth  control  information. 

Although  the  churches  failed  to  assume  leadership  in  the  crusade, 
the  Abolitionists  were  convinced  that  the  reform  could  be  effectively 
aided  by  the  institution  which  denied  them  the  Christian  name.  They 
made  it  a point  to  raise  the  question  of  slavery  at  seminaries,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  at  all  religious  assemblies. 

In  Quaker  circles  Lucretia  was  actively  spurred  by  the  lack  of 
“unity”  everywhere  discernible  whenever  she  mentioned  the  subject 
of  Abolitionism.  It  was  a labor  she  carried  on  many  years  in  the 
face  of  constant  and  bitter  opposition. 

Clergymen — including  Quaker  preaching  brethren — who  had  slept 
benignly  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  until  the  clarion  call  of  the 
Garrisonians  had  awakened  them  from  an  almost  Rip  Van  Winklean 
slumber,  displayed  the  peevishness  of  men  aroused  from  bed  in  the 
darkness  of  morning.  They  castigated  the  Abolitionists,  they  slammed 
church  doors  in  their  faces,  and  called  them  names. 

The  customary  great  dust  was  kicked  up  to  frighten  away  the 
timid  and  the  lukewarm.  The  attempt  of  Lucretia  and  other  Aboli- 
tionists to  arouse  church  communicants  to  a sense  of  moral  duty  was 
interpreted  by  pro-slavery  and  neutral  clergymen  as  an  anti-religious 
demonstration.  The  Abolitionists  were  very  bad  children  who  were 
trying  to  disrupt  the  established  order  of  things  by  throwing  rocks 
through  the  windows  of  heaven.  In  the  stampede  of  horrified  reli- 
gionists the  question  of  slavery  was  lost  sight  of  by  persons  who  might 
otherwise  have  taken  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery  agitation  had  it 
not  been  for  granular  substance  in  the  eye  which  blinded  them  to  the 
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issue.  Reverend  leaders  pointed  out  that  Lucretia  was  not  Calvinis- 
tic  on  sprinkling,  salvation,  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  was  in  all 
probability  an  agent  of  Satan. 

Lucretia  refused  to  pine  away.  She  continued  to  lift  her  voice  in 
public,  and  wasted  no  time  in  self-defense.  She  early  learnt  the  les- 
son not  to  allow  herself  to  be  deflected  from  the  main  issue  by  irrele- 
vant considerations.  Wrangling  whether  or  not  the  Bible  taught 
slavery  was  a controversy  she  largely  ignored.  She  early  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  disputations  on  the  subject  drew  off  attention  from 
the  actual  point  in  debate  and  made  a theological  hair-splitting  con- 
test of  a vital  social  reform.  She  had  little  faith  in  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  a book  so  full  of  imagery  and  parables  as  the  Bible,  and  writ- 
ten years  after  the  chronicled  events.  She  chose  rather  to  seek  guid- 
ance in  the  Bible’s  broad  sentiments  of  mercy  and  justice  as  a book  of 
human  experience  and  thought. 

Said  she : 

We  should  bear  our  testimony  against  the  nefarious  claim  of 
the  right  of  property  in  man;  and  the  worst  of  this  is,  that  we  should 
hear  this  institution  claimed  as  sanctioned  by  the  Bible.  It  is  the  gross- 
est perversion  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  many  ministers  have  thus  turned 
over  its  pages  unworthily,  to  find  testimonies  in  favor  of  slavery. 
“Woe  unto  him  that  useth  his  neighbor’s  service  without  wages,  and 
giveth  him  not  for  his  work.”  This  is  what  we  should  quote. 

Upon  another  occasion  she  made  this  utterance : 

And  what  do  we  ask  now?  That  slavery  be  held  up  in  every 
congregation,  and  before  all  sects,  as  a greater  sin  than  erroneous 
thinking;  a greater  sin  than  Sabbath  breaking.  If  any  one  of  you 
are  seen  on  Sabbath  day  with  your  thimble  on,  performing  some  piece 
of  needlework,  the  feelings  of  your  neighbors  are  shocked  on  behold- 
ing the  sight;  and  yet  these  very  people  may  be  indifferent  to  great 
sins,  regarding  them  with  comparative  unconcern,  and  even  com- 
placency. This  is  what  I mean  in  saying  that  the  standard  of  reli- 
gious observance  is  placed  higher  than  the  standard  of  goodness,  of 
uprightness,  and  of  human  freedom.  To  some,  the  sin  of  slave- 
holding is  not  so  horrifying  as  certain  deviations  from  established 
observances.  While  the  sticklers  for  these  gather  together  and  exhibit 
great  marks  of  piety,  in  some  instances  they  are  guilty  of  small  acts  of 
unkindness,  of  meanness  and  oppression  toward  their  neighbors. 
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One  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  ignored  by  complacent  “sticklers”  for 
established  observances,  was  adultery.  The  marriage  institution  was 
alleged  by  the  church  to  be  of  divine  origin  and  within  its  embracing 
care.  The  vows  of  Hymen  were  the  boasted  foundation  of  the 
American  home.  Yet  among  four  million  slaves  at  time  of  emanci- 
pation probably  not  one  legal  marriage  had  existed  in  all  their  ances- 
tral generations  in  Christendom.  The  laws  of  the  slave  states  pro- 
hibited legal  marriage  among  negroes  because  otherwise  it  would  have 
interfered  with  the  sale  and  division  of  families. 

An  ecclesiastical  body  which  undertook  to  consider  the  delicate 
problem  whether,  in  cases  of  involuntary  separation  of  slaves,  the 
parties  were  free  to  co-habitate  with  others,  rendered  a decision  that 
was  a peculiar  conglomeration  of  specious  reasoning,  deviation  from 
Christian  principles,  and  truckling  to  economic  privilege.  It  held 
that  separation  of  quasi-married  couples  by  sale  was  in  fact  civil 
death,  that  to  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  expose  the  slaves  to 
sexual  hardship  and  censure  from  masters  who  might  wish  them  to 
reproduce.  In  addition,  slaves  would  be  open  to  censure  from  their 
churches  for  refusal  to  perform  the  divine  duty  of  obeying  their  mas- 
ters’ commands — even  in  so  secular  a function  as  sexual  intercourse. 
With  a magnificent  gesture  the  church  gave  its  blessing  to  fornica- 
tion in  black  America  and  proceeded  to  be  shocked  at  the  Mormons. 

Slavery  was  adultery  sanctified  by  the  church ! This  charge  openly 
made  by  Abolitionists  was  replied  to  with  storms  of  personal  abuse, 
but  never  satisfactorily  answered. 

Tract  societies  especially  were  detested  by  Abolitionists.  These 
organizations  published  solemn  testimonies  against  the  immoralities 
of  tobacco  chewing  and  novel  reading  and  card  playing,  horse  racing 
and  theatre  going,  but  in  the  degradation  of  promiscuous  intercourse 
among  negroes  they  saw  no  sin  on  which  to  take  action.  Everywhere 
they  were  busy  promoting  what  they  termed  “vital  goodness  and 
sound  morality,”  but  in  their  opinion  it  was  no  violation  of  sound 
morality  to  sanction  a system  of  slavery  where  marriage  was  unknown 
at  law,  where  the  mother  was  not  legally  secure  for  one  hour  in 
the  possession  of  her  babe,  and  where  a slave  who  struck  any  white 
person  might  be  lawfully  killed  on  the  spot. 

Zealous  and  influential  officers  of  tract  societies  detected  no  funda- 
mental immorality  in  an  institution  that  kept  slaves  illiterate  so  that 
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they  might  not  become  unruly.  It  may  be  suspected  that  they  found 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  an  illiterate  slave  could  never  fall  victim 
to  the  pernicious  habit  of  reading  novels.  Lucretia  acknowledged  the 
efficacy  of  illiteracy,  saying:  “It  is  impossible  to  hold  any  Nation 

to  slavery  when  their  minds  shall  be  enlightened  sufficiently  to  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  Liberty.” 

Distant  kinsmen,  Levi  and  Allison  Coffin,  were  compelled  to  close 
their  Bible  schools  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  South  Carolina  the 
thanks  of  a mass  meeting  were  voted  the  “Reverend  gentlemen”  of 
Charlestown  who  had  so  promptly  and  so  effectually  responded  to 
public  sentiment  by  suspending  their  schools  in  which  the  free  colored 
population  was  being  taught.  This  was  deemed  “a  patriotic  action, 
worthy  of  praise,  and  proper  to  be  imitated  by  other  teachers  of 
similar  schools  throughout  the  State.” 

Religious  papers  of  “high  moral  tone,”  which  refused  to  publish 
liquor,  cigar,  theatrical,  and  other  “irreligious  advertisements,”  like- 
wise generally  declined  as  unsuitable  for  their  columns  stirring  anti- 
slavery sentiments  sent  them  by  Lucretia,  who  had  clipped  them  from 
Abolition  papers. 

The  opinions  of  radicals  never  defiled  the  pages  of  the  Simon- 
pure  “Friends’  Intelligencer.”  “As  the  reading  of  most  of  our  monks 
and  nuns,”  explained  Lucretia,  referring  to  sectarian  Quakers,  “is 
confined  to  such  accredited  periodicals,”  the  spread  of  reform  was 
slow.  “You  have  little  idea  how  ignorant  both  classes  of  Quakers 
[Orthodox  and  Hicksite]  are  of  our  reformatory  journals.” 

The  attitude  of  the  slaveholding  church  was  broadly  caricatured 
by  a fugitive  slave  who  entertained  Abolition  audiences  with  a mock 
sermon  purported  to  be  delivered  by  a pro-slavery  minister  from  the 
text,  “Servants,  obey  your  masters.”  This  was  closed  customarily  by 
the  singing  of  a parody  on  a hymn  entitled  “Christian  Union,”  then 
very  popular  in  the  Southland;  the  last  sentence  of  each  verse  being 
stressed  with  the  sonorous  enthusiasm  of  stout  burlesque.  Several 
verses  ran  as  follows : 

Come,  saints  and  sinners,  hear  me  tell 
How  pious  priests  whip  Jack  and  Nell, 

And  women  buy  and  children  sell, 

Then  preach  all  sinners  down  to  hell, 

And  sing  of  heavenly  union. 
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They’ll  church  you  if  you  sip  a dram, 
And  damn  you  if  you  steal  a lamb, 

Yet  rob  old  Tony,  Doll  and  Sam 
Of  human  rights  and  bread  and  ham, 
Kidnapper’s  heavenly  union. 

They’ll  crack  old  Tony  on  the  skull, 
And  preach  and  roar  like  Bashan  bull, 
Or  braying  ass,  of  mischief  full, 

Then  seize  old  Jacob  by  the  wool 
And  pull  for  heavenly  union. 


CHAPTER  XI 
Discord 

At  the  age  of  forty-seven  Lucretia  was  elected  a delegate  by  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  attend  a proposed  world’s  anti- 
slavery convention  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  London. 

Behind  the  appointment  lay  considerable  history.  For  several 
years  the  proposition  had  been  advanced  by  members  of  the  society 
that  slavery  was  a political  as  well  as  moral  issue,  and  that  Aboli- 
tionists should  be  elected  to  office  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the 
institution  supported  by  law.  Two  men  in  particular — James  G. 
Birney  and  Henry  B.  Stanton — favored  the  formation  of  an  anti- 
slavery political  party  with  National,  State  and  local  tickets. 

Opposed  to  this  faction  was  Garrison,  who  denied  the  practica- 
bility of  a small  group  of  idealists  becoming  sufficiently  strong  to  effect 
political  change.  He  cited  the  elector’s  distaste  of  “throwing  away” 
his  vote.  He  feared  that  political  activity  by  Abolitionists  would 
invite  a swarm  of  intruders  into  anti-slavery  ranks  for  the  purpose  of 
using  the  organization  as  a stepping  stone  to  political  preferment. 

But  mainly  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Abolition  ranks  had  been 
over  the  participation  of  women  at  public  meetings.  A group  of  anti- 
slavery clergymen  not  only  belittled  Garrisonian  ideals  of  reform  by 
education  and  non-participation  in  politics,  but  were  active  against 
women  whom  they  felt  had  been  responsible  for  bringing  Quaker-like 
concepts  into  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 

Added  to  these  insoluble  ingredients  had  been  Garrison’s  inclina- 
tion to  perceive  in  every  idea  opposed  to  his  own  the  handiwork  of 
Satan,  the  master  artisan.  Garrison  had  gone  about  correcting  and 
rebuking  alike  friend  or  foe  who  had  not  seen  with  him  eye  to  eye. 
Scarcely  an  institution,  sacred  or  profane,  but  he  had  attacked  in  a 
manner  that  had  brought  down  ill-repute  upon  all  Abolitionists,  alike. 
He  had  rebuked  the  church  ....  he  had  rebuked  the  Constitution 
....  he  had  rebuked  the  politicians  ....  and  had  spoken  against 
those  who  saw  danger  “of  shape  resolving  into  chaos”  because  ladies 
spoke  in  public. 

Respectable  members  of  Abolition  societies — conservative  in  all 
things,  but  anti-slavery — did  not  appreciate  being  tarred  by  the  Gar- 
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risonian  brush.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  scorned  as  an  Abolitionist 
without  being  suspected  of  numerous  heterodoxies. 

The  woman  question  was  made  an  issue  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  1840.  Some  one  had  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  Miss  Abby  Kelly  for  membership  on  the  business 
committee. 

Up  had  jumped  members  of  that  committee — Tappan,  Phelps, 
and  Charles  W.  Denison — to  announce  their  refusal  to  serve  with 
Miss  Kelly,  not  because  the  lady  lacked  ability  or  suffered  a con- 
tagious disease,  but  solely  because  she  was  a woman.  The  gentlemen 
did  not  wish  to  see  Miss  Kelly’s  “feminine  bloom”  tarnished,  or  to 
lessen  their  own  chances  of  salvation,  so  they  renounced  association 
with  her  from  the  floor. 

Lucretia  took  a prominent  part  in  the  controversy.  Pending  the 
vote  of  the  convention  she  was  amazed  to  observe  a clergyman,  who 
with  fervid  eloquence  had  declared  it  a sin  against  Scripture  for 
woman  to  vote  anywhere,  press  through  the  audience  urging  every 
woman  who  agreed  with  him  to  vote  against  the  motion  to  sustain 
Miss  Kelly’s  appointment — to  vote  against  the  right  to  vote!  When 
the  tally  was  discovered  to  be  favorable  to  Miss  Kelly,  a large  minor- 
ity in  the  society  had  moved  out,  taking  with  them  almost  all  of  the 
anti-slavery  clerics  and  the  majority  of  the  voting  Abolitionists. 

The  seceders  formed  a new  national  anti-slavery  society.  Its 
members  were  popularly  known  as  “New  Orgs,”  and  those  remaining 
in  the  original  socity,  “Old  Orgs.”  Purged  of  the  reactionary  ele- 
ment the  old  society  had  proceeded  to  elect  Lucretia  and  two  other 
women  to  its  executive  committee,  and  had  chosen  as  delegates  to  a 
proposed  world’s  anti-slavery  convention  to  be  held  in  London, 
among  others,  Lucretia  who  had  done  so  much  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  womanhood,  and  Charles  L.  Remond  “an  accomplished  gentleman 
of  mixed  blood.”  By  these  appointments  the  old  society  demon- 
strated its  tolerance  of  race,  sex,  and  religion,  which  did  nothing  to 
allay  popular  suspicion  of  its  subversive  tendencies. 

In  addition  to  these  honors,  Lucretia  was  appointed  to  head  a full 
delegation  to  England  from  the  Philadelphia  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society;  and  the  “Association  of  Friends  for  Promoting  the  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery”  gave  her  a certificate  signed  by  prominent  Hicksite 
Quakers.  The  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a subsidiary  to 
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the  national  Garrisonian  organization,  likewise  appointed  a number 
of  women  to  represent  them  abroad. 

At  first  Lucretia  and  James  questioned  whether  they  could  make 
the  voyage  to  England  because  they  had  suffered  recent  financial 
reverses.  The  destruction  by  fire  of  a factory  in  which  James  had 
been  part  owner  had  been  a serious  loss.  Lucretia’s  health  at  this 
time  was  much  broken.  The  likelihood  is  that  she  was  in  her  meno- 
pause. Her  condition  at  times  was  so  critical  that  it  seemed  as  if 
life  could  not  much  longer  be  retained  in  the  frail  appearing  body. 
Possessed  of  a strong  constitution,  she  had  been  careless  of  herself 
and  had  continually  overtaxed  her  strength.  Sometimes  it  seemed 
as  if  the  woman’s  body  could  not  keep  pace  with  her  amazing  mental 
activity.  It  was  spiritual  vitality  which  was  the  sustaining  influence 
of  her  long  life.  Each  fresh  field  of  endeavor  spurred  her  to  renewed 
exertion. 

No  mere  trip  for  health  tempted  her  from  the  quiet  of  home. 
Only  the  thought  of  a mission  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  slaves 
aroused  her.  Knowing  her  rallying  power  under  the  stimuli  of  a 
loved  cause,  James  consented  to  her  pleadings,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  pair  should  go.  Generous  gifts  of  money  furnished  part  of  the 
necessary  finances,  and  were  accepted  by  the  Motts  with  the  humility 
of  persons  who  could  receive  as  well  as  give,  it  being  not  an  uncommon 
practice  among  Friends  to  furnish  one  another  with  money  to  accom- 
plish religious  journeyings. 

Lucretia  thanked  one  of  the  donors:  “I  am  far  from  feeling  that 
my  almost  wornout  efforts  [she  was  to  be  active  forty  years  longer!] 
are  worthy  thy  estimate  of  them; — and  yet  I would  not  undervalue 
any  power  bestowed  for  the  advocacy  of  human  freedom;  and  while 
life  and  strength  enable,  my  ardent  nature  prompts  me  to  work  on, 
well  rewarded  in  the  evidence  that  the  labor  is  not  in  vain ” 

Garrison  learned  the  decision  of  the  faithful  pair  and  with  his 
customary  enthusiasm  wrote : 

I have  scarcely  room  to  say  how  delighted  I am  to  learn  that 
you  and  James  are  soon  to  embark  for  England,  in  order  to  be  at  the 
“World’s  Convention.”  My  heart  leaped  at  the  intelligence;  for  I 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  thought  that  you  were  to  remain  behind. 
I have  only  to  regret  that  I shall  not  be  able  to  go  over  in  the  same 
packet  with  you  both;  but  duty  requires  me  to  be  at  the  annual  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Parent  Society,  which  is  pregnant  with  good  or  evil  to  our 
sacred  cause.  It  will  be  a trying  cause,  but  I think  the  right  will  pre- 
vail. A most  afflicting  change  has  come  over  the  views  of  some  of  our 
old  friends  and  co-workers;  especially  in  regard  to  myself  personally: 
whom  they  seem  to  hate  and  despise,  more  than  they  once  apparently 
loved  and  honored.  My  peace  and  happiness,  however,  are  derived 
from  God,  in  whom  I live  and  shall  rejoice  evermore:  therefore,  it 

is,  it  will  ever  be,  in  my  estimation,  a small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man’s 
judgment. 

To  George  Bradburn,  he  corresponded: 

How  glad,  how  very  glad,  I am  that  Lucretia  Mott  and  her  hus- 
band are  going  to  the  Convention ! And  how  sorry,  how  very  sorry, 
I am  that  I cannot  go  with  them  and  with  you ! My  dear  Bradburn, 
it  is  not  probable  that  I shall  arrive  in  season  to  be  at  the  opening  of 
the  Convention;  but,  I beseech  you,  fail  not  to  have  women  recognized 
as  equal  beings  in  it.  Interchange  thoughts  with  dear  Thompson  about 

it.  I know  he  will  go  for  humanity,  irrespective  of  sex. 

Lucretia  and  James  made  the  trip  to  England  on  the  packet  “Ros- 
coe,”  Huddlestone,  master,  who  was  “a  quiet  commander,  and  very 
kind,”  described  Lucretia.  Much  time  was  wasted  by  passengers  who 
searched  afar  for  sails  and  watched  the  passing  waters,  but  Lucretia 
made  profitable  the  hours  on  board  with  discussions  on  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  with  a physician,  on  theology  with  a sectarian  clergyman, 
and  on  politics  with  Tories  and  haters  of  the  Irish  O’Connell.  Tersely 
she  recorded  in  her  diary  that  she  had  made  “no  conversions” ; it  was 
“merely  bread  cast  upon  the  waters.” 

The  passengers  debarked  at  Liverpool,  and  registered  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel,  an  excellent  hostelry  with  curtained  beds  and  “night- 
caps provided  for  gentlemen!”  Setting  out  for  London,  Lucretia 
experienced  that  startling  moment  which  comes  into  the  life  of  every 
person  who  lives  past  middle  age.  While  crossing  the  Mersey  in  a 
ferryboat  an  inquisitive  passenger  enquired  if  that  “old  lady,”  point- 
ing out  Lucretia,  had  actually  come  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  incident  merited  an  entry  in  the  sick  woman’s  journal  with 
exclamation  marks. 

The  journey  to  London  was  made  by  train  and  coach.  The  trav- 
elers passed  places  traditionally  familiar  to  Americans,  “gazing  and 
admiring”  until  the  coach  turned  into  a dark  court  in  the  city  where 
the  passengers  were  discharged  at  the  door  of  the  Saracen’s  Head 
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Tavern,  made  famous  by  Dickens  and  its  own  shortcomings.  Out  of 
the  rain,  they  were  ushered  into  a small  cloudy  room.  “And  this,” 
ejaculated  Lucretia,  sadly  histrionic,  “is  London!”  Rest  was  not  had 
until  more  comfortable  lodgings  were  established  at  Mark  Moore’s, 
No.  6 Queen  St.  Place,  Southwark  Bridge,  Cheapside,  where  other 
Abolitionists  had  registered,  including  an  anti-woman  delegation  from 
America  headed  by  prim  James  Birney. 

The  arrival  of  the  female  delegation  from  Pennsylvania  relaxed 
supercilious  British  brows.  Lucretia  was  introduced  as  the  strongest 
minded  of  the  American  women.  Pudgy  middle  class  Britons,  who  had 
foreshadowed  an  apparition  of  distorted  womanhood,  were  mollified 
in  the  physical  presence. 

Lucretia  was  welcomed  by  Joseph  Sturge,  the  man  who  had 
planned  the  world’s  convention.  He  endeavored  to  induce  her  to 
submit  peaceably  to  the  dictates  of  the  London  committee  in  charge 
of  the  convention  who,  it  was  evident,  had  not  intention  of  admitting 
women  delegates. 

Quiet  but  undeviating  pressure  revealed  the  admission  that  Mr. 
Sturge  had  received  letters  about  the  women  from  unfriendly  Ameri- 
cans. “We  endeavored,”  explained  Lucretia,  “to  show  him  the  incon- 
sistency of  excluding  female  delegates,  but  we  soon  found  he  had 
. . . . made  up  his  mind  to  act  with  our  New-Organization,  there- 
fore all  reasoning  was  lost  upon  him  and  our  appeals  made  in  vain.” 

Sturge  was  a member  of  the  English  Society  of  Friends.  But  the 
Quaker  principle  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  had  been  forgotten  when 
information  was  relayed  to  him  that  Lucretia  was  “not  in  unity”  with 
the  orthodox  faith;  that  she  was  a Hicksite  rebel.  The  Englishman 
was  courteous,  but  he  had  no  heart  for  a woman  who  was  a Unitarian, 
perhaps  not  even  a Christian.  He  had  lofty  ideals  regarding  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  white  and  black,  but  narrow  vision  when  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  sisterhood  of  woman.  Man  was  the  son  of  God; 
woman  only  a misplaced  rib. 

James  G.  Birney  was  the  leader  of  the  movement  to  resume  in 
England  the  battle  against  women  where  it  had  been  left  off  in 
America.  Ordinarily  a calm  man,  Birney’s  religious  convictions  led 
him  to  entertain  extreme  fears  of  a woman  he  scarcely  knew.  This 
did  not  prevent  his  looking  upon  Lucretia  as  a female  devil  disguised 
in  the  drab  costume  of  Quaker  bonnet  and  gown.  All  the  way  across 
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the  ocean  the  subject  of  the  dangerous  Mrs.  Mott  had  been  daily 
expatiated  by  Mr.  Birney  from  the  perspective  of  law,  politics,  and 
theology.  Himself  a lawyer,  politician,  and  churchman,  he  was 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject  from  every  angle  except 
liberality. 

His  favorite  foil  in  these  monologues  had  been  Mrs.  Stanton,  a 
woman  in  whom  he  had  discovered  a sad  lack  of  guidance — the  prank- 
ish and  immature  bride  of  Henry  Stanton.  Daily  Mr.  Birney  had 
instructed  her  in  right  principles,  and  warned  her  to  keep  away  from 
Mrs.  Mott.  Pacing  the  ship’s  deck,  he  had  discoursed  at  length  about 
the  woman  who  had  fanned  dissension  in  America  and  completely 
demoralized  the  anti-slavery  ranks;  and  who  was  not  a good  Presby- 
terian like  Mr.  Birney.  On  Lucretia’s  frail  shoulders  he  had  heaped 
the  blame  for  the  schism  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Birney’s  reputation  as  an  advocate,  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  to  become  a great  figure  in  the  woman’s  movement  by  the 
influence  of  the  very  lady  warned  of.  Lucretia  had  been  not  long 
in  London  when  she  discovered  that  the  machinations  of  Mr.  Birney, 
the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Colver,  and  certain  orthodox  Quakers  in 
America,  had  been  successful  in  their  fabrications.  The  London 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  disavowed  association  with  the  American 
Hicksite  heretic,  and  warned  members  of  the  fold  throughout  the 
island  to  be  on  their  guard.  One  prominent  Quaker  admonished 
Lucretia  she  must  not  expect  to  receive  much  attention  from  English 
Quakery,  particularly  from  such  persons  as  had  young  people  about 
them,  as  they  feared  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  her  doctrines. 

The  duty  of  disclaiming  fellowship  once  performed,  Lucretia 
found  a general  disposition,  with  marked  exceptions,  to  show  her 
civility,  if  not  warm  friendship.  Outside  the  sacred  circle  of  Quakers 
and  clerics  she  found  her  company  in  much  demand.  Her  reputation 
as  a liberal  thinker  and  a zealous  Abolitionist  had  preceded  her  across 
the  sea.  Harriet  Martineau  had  presented  her  in  print  to  the  British 
public,  and  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  celebrated  Swedish  novelist,  had 
praised  her  in  a book  of  American  travels. 

Lucretia  found  herself  in  the  vortex  of  the  social  whirl.  To  her 
joy  social  events  were  intellectual.  She  was  glad  that  there  was  not 
much  catering,  as  she  described  it,  to  “animal  appetite” — food  and 
drink. 
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A pleasant  practice  in  English  Abolition  circles  was  the  service  of 
tea  at  committee  meetings  and  the  appointment  of  a chairman  to 
preside  over  a general  conversation  after  the  transaction  of  formal 
business.  Custom  had  not  included  the  participation  of  women,  but  as 
several  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  delegates,  conventionalities  were 
relaxed  sufficiently  for  women  to  join  the  circle.  Only  one  English 
woman  availed  herself  of  the  privilege  at  the  first  meeting.  This  was 
Elizabeth  Pease,  descendant  of  a Quaker  family  of  high  social  stand- 
ing, and  niece  of  Edward  Pease,  “Father  of  English  Railways.” 

In  the  course  of  an  evening  Lucretia  was  induced  to  give  an 
account  of  the  mob  that  had  tarred  Daniel  Neall.  In  narrating  the 
circumstances  Lucretia  mentioned  that  the  members  of  the  party  were 
traveling  with  a Minute  in  the  usual  custom  of  Friends,  adding 
parenthetically,  “I  suppose  it  is  understood  here  that  when  I speak 
of  Friends,  I do  not  allude  to  those  in  connection  with  Friends  in  this 
country.”  This  careful  distinction  of  Hicksites  from  orthodox  was 
not  enough  for  Josiah  Forster,  who  did  not  wish  the  stigma  of  Uni- 
tarian doctrines  to  be  fastened  onto  English  Quakery. 

As  soon  as  Lucretia  had  finished  her  story  and  while  the  “Oh’s” 
and  “Ah’s”  were  circulating,  Josiah  arose  to  explain  that  although 
Lucretia  had  stated  that  she  was  not  in  connection  with  those  acknowl- 
edged by  the  English  as  Friends,  yet  he  felt  conscientiously  bound  to 
inform  those  present  that  she  was  not  a member  of  any  Society  of 
Friends. 

James  came  to  his  wife’s  defense,  recounting  briefly  the  division 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America.  He 
explained  that  he  held  a certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
branch  to  which  he  belonged  and  would  read  it  if  desired,  but  that  as 
the  anti-slavery  convention  was  not  necessarily  connected  with  any 
sectarian  view  he  had  no  wish  to  intrude  the  subject;  still  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  it  then  or  any  other  time. 

Of  more  importance  to  Lucretia  than  religious  classification  was 
the  hardening  attitude  of  convention  authorities  respecting  women 
delegates.  Her  efforts  to  mold  opinion  made  small  progress,  and 
neither  she  nor  any  other  woman  was  given  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  London  committee. 

At  a social  function  one  evening,  the  official  information  was 
brought  that  it  had  been  definitely  decided  that  women  were  not  to  be 
admitted  as  delegates  to  the  anti-slavery  convention. 
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On  the  following  day  the  courteous  Mr.  Sturge,  reinforced  with 
another  gentleman,  called  early  on  the  American  ladies  to  “reconcile” 
them  to  their  fate.  Recalling  the  formation  of  the  Philadelphia 
Female  Anti-slavery  Society,  Lucretia  suggested  the  idea  of  organiz- 
ing a woman’s  convention.  Mr.  Sturge  was  shocked,  and  “doubted” 
if  the  ladies  would  be  allowed  to  meet.  There  was  some  fear,  he 
said,  that  religious  subjects  would  be  introduced. 

The  men  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  not 
willing  to  trust  the  women  of  England  to  meet  a half  dozen  of  their 
sex  from  America,  without  the  overlordship  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
The  religious  virginity  of  English  womanhood  had  to  be  protected  by 
every  possible  means. 

The  proposal  of  a woman’s  convention  died  of  mulnutrition. 
Lucretia  found  little  support  from  English  women  who  waited  on 
their  husbands  with  bated  breath.  The  convention  idea  was  dropped 
with  the  comment  in  her  diary  that  she  was  “much  disappointed  to 
find  so  little  independent  action  on  the  part  of  women.”  She  reported 
a social  gathering  as  “a  stiff  company  of  Anti-Slavery  ladies  at  our 
lodgings,  a poor  affair.  We  find  little  confidence  in  woman’s  action 
either  separately  or  conjointly  with  men,  except  as  drudges.” 

Lucretia  occasionally  found  opportunity  to  draw  blood.  At  a tea 
given  in  the  anti-slavery  rooms  conversation  veered  to  free  produce. 
Someone  in  the  group  called  on  Mrs.  Mott  to  say  a few  words. 
Lucretia  quietly  asked  why  gentlemen  could  not  say  all  that  was 
wished  to  be  said,  without  calling  on  a rejected  woman.  The  spunky 
woman,  who  had  been  called  “spitfire”  at  school,  gave  the  men  a few 
thrusts  and  sat  down  with  the  request  that  her  husband  or  Henry 
Grew  speak  her  opinions  for  her.  Some  gentlemen  present  demanded 
more.  Whereupon  she  sallied  in  and  “gave  a few  rubs,”  as  she 
expressed  it,  on  the  exclusion  of  women;  the  audience  crying  “hear! 
hear!”  with  hearty  British  enthusiasm  at  every  blow.  The  chairman 
was  greatly  offended  and  later  informed  Lucretia  in  private  that  he 
would  have  called  her  to  order  had  she  not  been  a woman. 


In  the  early  splendor  of  a June  morning  varied  knots  of  delegates 
from  different  countries  wended  their  way  through  the  crooked  streets 
of  London  to  Freemasons’  Hall  in  Great  Queen  Street,  Drury  Lane, 
where  in  a noble  room,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  was  that  day  to 
be  opened  the  world’s  first  anti-slavery  convention. 
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In  vestibules,  men  and  women,  like  molecules  met,  broke,  and 
reconvened  here  and  there,  discussing  the  disposition  of  the  women 
delegates  from  America.  Every  strategy  had  been  used  by  leaders  to 
promote  peace  and  harmony  by  efforts  to  induce  women  delegates  to 
withhold  their  credentials.  Lucretia  insisted  that  the  delegates  had 
no  discretionary  powers  in  the  matter.  They  had  been  elected  to 
represent  certain  societies,  and  it  would  be  their  duty  to  submit 
their  credentials.  The  responsibility  of  rejection  must  rest  on  the 
convention. 

By  eleven  o’clock  the  spacious  hall  was  filled.  A portion  of  the 
lower  floor  opposite  the  entrance  was  appropriated  to  ladies  who 
were  admitted  as  guests.  Convention  authorities  had  neatly  arranged 
matters  so  that  the  question  to  be  discussed  by  the  convention  would 
not  be  whether  women  should  be  rejected  as  delegates  after  taking 
their  seats,  but  whether  they  should  be  admitted  in  the  first  place. 

Garrisonian  Abolitionists  were  ready  to  press  the  combat,  though 
they  sensed  it  would  be  a losing  battle.  The  cards  were  stacked,  the 
dice  were  loaded;  though  Quaker  women  did  not  think  of  it  in  such 
terms.  Officers  took  their  chairs.  The  prominent  presence  of  James 
G.  Birney  as  a vice-president  and  H.  B.  Stanton  as  a secretary  did  not 
strengthen  the  hopes  of  the  American  women. 

Famous  participants  included  the  Duke  of  Sussex;  Lord  Broug- 
ham, who  has  given  his  name  to  a carriage;  Lord  Morpeth,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland;  Guizot,  the  French  minister  to  St.  James;  Dr. 
Lushington;  Dr.  Bowring;  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet;  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot;  Sir  C.  Buller;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers,  President  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board;  and  two  rising  young  men,  John  Bright  and 
William  E.  Forster. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  and  the  venerable  Thomas  Clark- 
son, a giant  in  the  movement  which  had  abolished  slavery  from  the 
British  colonies,  made  an  impressive  entrance  and  was  received  by  the 
audience  standing  in  reverent  silence. 

Infirm  under  the  toils  of  eighty-one  years,  lame,  and  nearly  blind, 
the  sole  surviving  member  of  the  committee  that  had  begun  England’s 
movement  for  emancipation  had  arisen  from  the  invalid’s  couch  to 
address  a few  words  to  the  audience  that  had  convened  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  deference  to  his  delicate  health  there  was  no 
applause,  no  cheering;  a calmness  prevailed.  The  audience  saw  per- 
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sonified  a name  already  spoken  among  them  as  a great  tradition. 
Even  the  customary  shouts  for  O’Connell,  as  the  fiery  Irish  leader 
entered  the  hall,  were  stilled. 

Clarkson’s  address  delivered,  he  withdrew  from  the  hall,  and 
with  him  went  harmony.  Young  Wendell  Phillips  arose  majestically, 
his  lion-like  head  tossed  for  combat,  and  moved  the  convention  that  a 
committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a correct  list  of  members 
with  instructions  to  include  in  such  list  the  names  of  all  persons  bear- 
ing credentials  from  any  anti-slavery  society.  This  opened  at  once  the 
admission  of  women  delegates  in  a manner  abrupt  and  distressing  to 
lovers  of  harmony  and  committeemen  who  had  worked  so  diligently 
to  sidetrack  women. 

The  patrician  lawyer  from  Boston,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  convention’s  invitation  had  been 
addressed  to  friends  of  the  slave  in  every  Nation  and  of  every  clime, 
and  had  been  interpreted  by  Massachusetts  in  its  broadest  and  most 
liberal  sense  to  include  men,  women,  and  negroes.  In  his  own  State, 
he  contended,  women  for  several  years  had  been  admitted  to  an  equal 
seat  with  men  at  anti-slavery  gatherings.  “We  do  not  think  it  just 
or  equitable  to  that  State,  nor  to  America  in  general,  that,  after  the 
trouble,  the  sacrifice,  the  self-devotion  of  a part  of  those  who  leave 
their  families  and  kindred  and  occupations  in  their  own  land,  to  come 
three  thousand  miles  to  attend  this  World’s  Convention,  they  should 
be  refused  a place  in  its  deliberations.” 

Phillips  was  earnest.  His  bride  was  a delegate  from  Massachu- 
setts. Halting  him  for  an  instant  at  the  door  of  the  Convention 
Hall,  she  had  commanded  him  not  to  be  “simmy-sammy” ; and  Phillips 
aroused  was  an  orator  who  had  few  equals. 

A member  of  the  London  committee  took  the  floor  in  response 
to  Phillips  and  explained  to  the  assembly  that  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mittee had  learned  the  liberal  interpretation  Americans  were  giving 
the  first  invitation,  a second  had  been  issued  which  limited  delegates 
by  implication  to  “gentlemen”  only,  as  the  advocates  of  women  well 
knew. 

A prominent  Englishman,  Dr.  John  Bowring,  supported  Phillips. 
He  refused  “to  have  a World’s  Convention  measured  by  an  English 
yardstick.” 

Reverend  J.  Burnet  entreated  the  convention  to  be  calm.  He  had 
great  respect  for  ladies,  he  assured  the  delegates,  but  he  felt  that  an 
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English  interpretation  should  be  put  on  English  phraseology.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  American  Abolitionists 
thought  as  did  the  English.  In  a touching  appeal  to  the  American 
ladies  he  asked  that  they  conform  to  British  custom  and  withdraw 
their  credentials. 

A London  solicitor  by  the  name  of  Ashurst  directed  the  conven- 
tion’s attention  to  the  fact  that  had  it  attempted  to  convene  in  Virginia 
instead  of  London,  Virginians  would  have  made  the  analogous  argu- 
ment that  the  male  members  had  no  right  to  put  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  prejudices  of  Southern  society  in  respect  to  slavery,  and 
hence  should  not  meet.  Confusion  followed  this  thrust,  and  many 
voices  wrangled  simultaneously.  Henry  Grew,  of  Philadelphia,  sup- 
ported Mr.  Burnet,  and  thought  the  inclusion  of  women  at  the  con- 
vention would  be,  in  the  view  of  many,  not  only  a violation  of  the 
customs  of  England,  but  of  the  ordinances  of  Almighty  God. 

Things  began  to  look  ominous  for  the  ladies,  including  Mr. 
Grew’s  daughter,  a delegate-reject  from  Pennsylvania.  English  preju- 
dice had  been  enough;  now  the  women  were  confronted  by  the 
Prophets  and  the  Church.  Lucretia  knew  that  this  would  come. 
Not  a human  problem  of  the  century  could  be  discussed  without  some 
clergyman  purporting  to  speak  God’s  decision  in  the  premise.  Lucre- 
tia could  answer  a jurist  or  a philanthropist,  but  when  a clergyman 
wrapped  the  mantle  of  divine  authority  about  his  opinions,  reason  had 
no  weight. 

The  skirmish  was  over,  although  arguments  continued.  Scholarly 
John  Bowring  thought  the  custom  of  excluding  females  in  England 
was  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  observance,  pointing  out  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  navies  of  Britain  and  the 
ruler  of  millions  of  subjects  of  many  races  in  many  climes  was  a 
woman — good  Queen  Victoria  (cheers).  He  referred  to  the  Quaker 
church  which  had  given  women  religious  prominence.  “I  look  upon 
this  delegation  from  America  as  one  of  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
encouraging,  and  most  delightful  symptoms  of  the  times,”  he  said. 

The  Reverend  Elon  Galusha  rebutted  this  argument  with  learning 
and  logic.  He  explained  how  Queen  Victoria  had  sent  her  consort, 
Prince  Albert,  to  take  the  chair  upon  a like  occasion,  thus  showing  her 
sense  “of  propriety  by  putting  her  Head  foremost  in  an  assembly  of 
gentlemen” — the  head,  of  course,  being  the  husband  and  containing 
the  brains. 
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Just  what  the  Queen  would  have  shown  in  an  assembly  of  women 
has  to  this  day  remained  a mystery.  Perhaps  the  solution  was  con- 
tained in  the  next  remark:  “I  have  no  objection,”  concluded  Mr. 

Galusha,  of  Perry,  New  York,  “to  woman’s  being  the  neck  to  turn 
the  head  right,  but  do  not  wish  to  see  her  assume  the  place  of  the 
head.”  Many  of  the  women  to  whom  Mr.  Galusha  assigned  the  neck 
in  his  carving  of  morals  were  among  those  who  had  early  moved  the 
hearts  of  men  against  slavery,  when  husbands  spoke  only  to  second 
their  views. 

Conscious  of  this,  George  Bradburn  raised  a stentorian  voice 
above  the  din.  Those  who  could  not  see,  could  hear.  Mr.  Brad- 
burn  was  somewhat  deaf  and  with  the  habit  of  such  people  he  spoke 
with  a roar  that  was  loudly  diffused,  though  but  dimly  heard  by  him- 
self. He  had  been  a Universalist  minister  at  Nantucket,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  As  a politician  and  a 
priest  of  an  unorthodox  sect  he  professed  not  so  great  a heavenly 
dispensation  respecting  woman’s  place  in  the  world  as  did  God’s  duly 
authorized  agents  on  earth,  the  Presbyterians. 

Half  an  hour  Freemasons’  Hall  resounded  to  this  man’s  thunder- 
ing voice  as  he  bombarded  the  prejudices  of  England  and  the  hypocri- 
sies of  America.  Mr.  Bradburn  was  disgusted  by  the  sanctimonious 
phrases  of  his  divine  brethren,  whereby  they  took  away  every  natural 
right  of  woman  and  substituted  in  its  place  fulsome  flattery. 

There  was  the  rat-tat-tat  of  prepositions  and  small  words;  the 
thunderous  boom  of  adjectives  which  shell-like  soared  in  great  arcs 
across  the  hall  to  fall  into  the  ranks  of  the  huddled  clergy,  attendant 
with  a great  slaughter  of  self-esteem.  Occasionally  Mr.  Bradburn’s 
oratorical  light  infantry  rushed  the  enemy  with  bayonets  of  verbs  and 
in  hand  to  hand  fighting  the  clergy  line  could  be  seen  to  waver,  break, 
and  retreat  in  bad  order  to  take  up  another  position  on  the  eminence 
of  an  ancient  prophet,  flanked  by  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Phillips,  being  urged  on  all  sides  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
spoke  again,  in  part  asking: 

Whether  any  man  can  suppose  that  the  delegates  from  Massachu- 
setts or  Pennsylvania  can  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibility 
of  withdrawing  the  list  of  delegates  from  your  table,  which  their  con- 
stituents told  them  to  place  there,  and  whom  they  sanctified  as  their 
fit  representatives,  because  this  Convention  tells  us  that  it  is  not 
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ready  to  meet  the  ridicule  of  the  morning  papers,  and  to  stand  up 
against  the  customs  of  England.  In  America  we  listen  to  no  such 
arguments.  If  we  had  done  so  we  had  never  been  here  as  Abolition- 
ists  When  we  have  submitted  to  brickbats,  and  the  tar  tub 

and  feathers  in  America,  rather  than  yield  to  the  custom  of  not  admit- 
ting colored  brethren  into  our  friendship,  shall  we  yield  to  parallel 
custom  or  prejudice  against  women  in  Old  England  ....  Massa- 
chusetts cannot  turn  aside,  or  succumb  to  any  prejudices  or  customs 
even  in  the  land  she  looks  upon  with  so  much  reverence  as  the  land  of 
Wilberforce,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  O’Connell. 

James  Gillispie  Birney  added  a word  about  the  dangers  of  “pro- 
miscuous female  representation,”  rolling  the  phrase  unctuously  about 
his  tongue.  Mr.  Birney  deprecated  the  impression  made  by  Ameri- 
can speakers  that  the  woman  question  was  settled  in  America.  On 
the  contrary  it  had  led  to  a split  in  the  anti-slavery  ranks  and  was  no 
more  the  custom  of  America  than  of  England.  Besides,  continued  he, 
with  a wide  divergence  from  the  point,  those  who  were  for  the  rights 
of  women  were  also  in  favor  of  what  was  called  the  “no-human- 
government”  system,  that  is,  non-resistance,  the  inference  of  which 
was  anarchy. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Morrison  fixed  an  eye  on  the  American  delega- 
tion. “Would  the  American  brethren  put  the  Britisher  in  such  a 
predicament?  Why  did  they  insist  in  keeping  up  a discussion  in  which 
the  delicacy,  the  honor,  the  respectability  of  these  excellent  females 
who  have  come  from  the  Western  World  are  concerned?”  Reverend 
Morrison  trembled  at  the  thought  of  discussing  the  question  in  the 
presence  of  such  fragile  beings,  and  was  bold  to  say  that  were  it  not 
for  the  introduction  of  woman’s  rights  he  believed  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  ladies  to  have  listened  to  the  discussion. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Stout  deserted  morality  long  enough  to  suggest 
that  the  convention  confirm  the  list  of  delegates  and  not  divide  on  the 
paltry  question  of  equal  rights,  thereby  suffering  the  whole  tide  of 
benevolence  “to  be  stopped  by  a straw.”  “You  talk  of  being  men,” 
he  challenged,  “then  be  men!  Consider  what  is  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion.” The  words  fell  on  deafened  ears.  Learned  Doctors  of  Divin- 
ity raced  about  the  convention  hall,  Bibles  in  hand,  quoting  words 
of  Scripture  and  waving  their  fists  beneath  the  noses  of  disputing 
brethren  who  did  not  know  woman’s  place. 

Burnet  argued  woman’s  subjection  was  divinely  decreed  when  Eve 
was  created,  and  he  was  willing  to  show  all  comers  the  exact  passage. 
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Exasperated  George  Bradburn  again  sprang  to  his  feet.  “Prove 
to  me,  gentlemen,”  he  cried  with  tremendous  emphasis,  “that  your 
Bible  sanctions  the  slavery  of  woman — the  complete  subjugation  of 
one-half  of  the  race  to  the  other — and  I should  feel  that  the  best  work 
I could  do  for  humanity  would  be  to  make  a grand  bonfire  of  every 
Bible  in  the  Universe.” 

Heresy  had  gone  far  enough.  When  the  roll  was  polled  it  was 
found  that  the  respectable  element  had  won.  An  overwhelming  major- 
ity favored  pious  feminine  virtue.  Custom,  bigotry,  and  prejudice  had 
triumphed  with  the  aid  of  St.  Paul  and  gentlemen  who  felt  that  they 
had  God  and  his  angels  especially  in  their  care  and  keeping,  and  were 
in  agony  lest  something  be  said  to  shock  the  heavenly  hosts. 

The  conservatism  of  the  clergy  had  been  more  than  a match  for 
the  eloquence  of  Phillips,  the  strategy  of  Ashurst,  and  the  vocal  scalp- 
ing knife  of  Bradburn.  The  “delicate  ladies”  of  the  Western  World, 
happily  for  their  virtue  and  the  esteem  of  good  men,  remained  in  their 
places  behind  the  bar  and  curtain  which  screened  them  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze.  The  sanctity  of  the  Turkish  harem  had  been  transferred  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  sacrifice  of  human  rights  by  men  who  had  assembled  from 
over  all  the  globe  to  proclaim  universal  emancipation  was  offered  in 
the  presence  not  only  of  Lucretia  Mott,  but  of  such  women  as  Anna 
Jameson,  Amelia  Opie,  Mary  Hewitt,  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  more  cele- 
brated than  any  of  the  men  who  had  argued  against  them. 

The  outcome  of  the  issue  left  Lucretia  to  sit  in  silence  while 
speakers  inferior  in  courage,  vision,  and  mentality  were  allowed  to 
utter  what  they  chose,  provided  they  were  of  the  male  sex.  An  Irish 
writer  in  the  Dublin  “Weekly  Herald”  described  the  rejected  Lucre- 
tia and  the  place  she  won  in  the  opinion  of  spectators : 

The  middle  of  the  front  seat  of  the  ladies’  own  portion  of  the  hall, 
was  the  usual  seat  of  one  who  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able women  in  the  whole  assembly.  Opinions  differed  materially  as  to 
whether  Clarkson,  Buxton,  O’Connell,  Garrison,  Thompson,  Sturge, 
or  Birney  were  the  greatest  men,  but  nobody  doubted  that  Lucretia 
Mott  was  the  lioness  of  the  Convention.  She  is  a thin,  petite,  dark- 
complexioned  woman,  about  fifty  years  of  age.  She  has  striking  intel- 
lectual features,  and  bright  vivacious  eyes.  This  lady  has  the  enviable 
celebrity  of  being  one  of  the  most  undaunted,  consistent,  able,  and 
indefatigable  friends  of  the  slave,  being  paramount  even  amongst  the 
female  Abolitionists  of  America. 
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....  We  shall  not  discuss  the  question  here,  as  to  whether  it  is 
right  for  women  to  take  an  active  and  prominent  part  with  their 
brethren  in  promoting  philanthropic  objects;  but  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  express  our  wish,  that  half  the  temper,  fullness  of  mind, 
warmth  of  heart,  distinctness  of  utterance,  facility  of  elucidation,  and 
vivacity  of  manners,  which  distinguished  Lucretia  Mott,  had  been 
the  gift  of  nine-tenths  of  the  gentlemen  who  raised  their  voices  in  the 
Convention  on  behalf  of  the  slave,  and  for  our  edification. 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  added : 

The  day  we  left  London  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Convention, 
we  met  Lucretia  Mott  in  the  Egyptian  salon  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  her  slender  figure,  animated  features,  and  simple  attire,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  cold  and  solemn  relics  of  primeval  times, 
by  which  she  was  surrounded.  We  heard  her  remark  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  it  was  hardly  reasonable  to  wonder  so  much  at  the  idolatry 
of  the  Egyptians,  seeing  that  the  prostration  of  mind  which  prevails 
in  the  present  day,  if  not  so  revolting  in  its  manifestations,  is  at  least 
as  profound. 

Unfortunately  for  Lucretia,  two  towering  figures  were  absent 
from  the  hall  during  the  debate  about  delegates — William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, delayed  at  sea,  and  Daniel  O’Connell,  of  whom  it  has  justly 
been  said  that  wherever  humanity  sank  under  the  blow  of  the  tyrant 
there  were  found  the  genial  heart  and  clarion  voice  of  Daniel  O’Con- 
nell sympathizing  with  the  fallen  and  rebuking  the  oppressor. 

Garrison  had  been  delayed,  first,  by  an  important  meeting  in 
America.  Boarding  ship,  he  was  then  becalmed  off  Sandy  Hook,  ere 
his  voyage  had  scarcely  begun.  Long  tedious  hours  the  Emanicipa- 
tionist  spent  in  letter  writing  and  prognostications  whether  women 
would  be  admitted  at  London.  He  questioned:  “With  a young 

woman  placed  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  will  the  philanthropists 
of  that  country  presume  to  object  to  the  female  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  as  members  of  the  Convention,  on  the  ground  of  their 
sex?  In  what  assembly,  however  august  or  select,  is  that  almost  peer- 
less woman,  Lucretia  Mott,  not  qualified  to  take  an  equal  part?” 

On  the  day  of  the  convention’s  convocation  Garrison  was  on  the 
high  seas,  four  hundred  miles  off  Cape  Clear.  While  the  wrangle 
waxed  furious  at  Freemason’s  Hall,  the  delayed  delegate  was  writ- 
ing. “Today  the  Convention  meets  in  London.  May  it  lay  a broad 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  the  super  structure  of  Humanity!  If 
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it  shall  exclude  from  a participation  in  its  proceedings  a single  human 
being,  on  account  of  complexion,  or  sex,  it  will  excite  the  pity  and 
amazement  of  after  ages.  I am  inclined  to  think,”  adds  Garrison 
prophetically,  “it  will  act  upon  the  ‘new  organization’  basis,  and  while 
it  will  not  proscribe  color,  it  will  make  a distinction  in  sex.” 

The  greatest  figure  in  the  Abolition  world  arrived  in  London 
when  the  convention  had  but  three  days  more  to  sit.  Lucretia  greeted 
him  “with  joy  and  sorrow  too,”  as  she  expressed  it.  She  told  him 
about  the  convention’s  conduct  and  that  the  battle  had  been  carried 
against  him  before  his  coming.  Impulsively,  the  new  arrival  then  and 
there  decided  upon  a typical  Garrisonian  course  of  conduct.  The 
members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  had  refused 
to  permit  women  to  sit  in  their  convention,  therefore  he,  Garrison, 
would  not  sit  with  them. 

Lucretia  reasoned  with  him  on  the  subject,  but  the  man  was  obdu- 
rate. Demanded  he,  “Which  delegates  had  the  right  to  reject  others? 
As  well  might  the  women  get  together  and  reject  the  men.”  With 
these  words  Garrison  climbed  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  balcony  of 
the  building,  wherein  the  convention  had  been  transferred  from  Free- 
mason’s Hall,  and  took  a chair  in  the  front  row  where  his  benign  fea- 
tures and  shining  pate  became  conspicuous  objects  to  the  eyes  of  the 
delegates  below. 

“Haman  never  looked  more  blank  on  seeing  Mordecai  sitting  in 
the  king’s  gate  with  his  hat  on,”  commented  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
than  did  the  London  committeemen  when  Garrison  took  his  place 
aloft  by  the  side  of  Lucretia  and  gazed  down  upon  them  with  the 
kindly,  inscrutable,  patronizing  expression  for  which  he  was  noted. 

Garrison  had  been  mobbed,  imprisoned,  and  prosecuted  in  the 
courts  of  America  while  the  philanthropists  of  England  had  been 
playing  the  role  of  “home  guard,”  and  drilling,  and  making  gestures 
of  warfare,  and  suffering  bloodless  martyrdom  in  a land  where  slavery 
did  not  exist;  and  here  was  the  hero  come  from  the  battlefront  who 
deigned  to  give  them  no  comradely  look;  he  avoided  their  Arch  of 
Triumph;  he  refused  to  play  the  servile  role  of  distinguished  guest. 

The  man  had  come  3,000  miles  by  water  to  speak  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart,  and  he  chose  to  share  the  enforced  silence  of 
rejected  women.  His  presence  to  the  delegates  as  they  looked  up  at 
him  seemed  to  say: 
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Lucretia  Mott  is  my  friend.  She,  too,  has  come  from  the  battle- 
front  a wounded  and  dusty  soldier  in  the  holy  cause.  She  has  suf- 
fered pecuniary  loss.  She  has  been  ostracized,  persecuted  from  the 
pulpit,  howled  at  in  convention  halls,  and  her  home  threatened  with 
fire.  Now  in  England  you  have  said  she  shall  not  sit  with  you — you 
who  are  a band  of  raw  recruits,  unworthy  the  accolade  of  a handclasp 
by  a veteran-in-arms. 

Although  Lucretia  sat  apart  from  the  delegates,  her  situation  was 
not  one  of  isolation.  She  reigned  almost  as  a queen  holding  court. 
Famous  gentlemen  from  distant  parts  were  introduced  to  her.  Came 
Daniel  O’Connell,  everywhere  beloved  or  hated  with  equal  tempera- 
ture. The  Irishman  strode  across  the  hall  with  the  pride  of  a man 
who  knew  that  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  upon  him.  He  met  the 
sweet-faced  Quakeress  behind  the  curtained  bar  where  she  sat  a center 
of  attraction.  He  bent  low  and  murmured  words  of  flattery.  The 
woman  thanked  him,  but  rejected  “complimentary  speeches  in  lieu  of 
robbed  rights.”  O’Connell  retired  not  quite  so  satisfied. 

The  frail  woman  with  the  fascinating  eyes  and  animated  features, 
whose  spirited  flow  of  soft  “thee’s”  and  “thou’s”  was  never  bitter, 
charmed  O’Connell  as  many  another  man  had  been.  He  thought  over 
the  situation.  He  saw  in  it  something  of  his  own  position — a leader 
of  a despised  cause  and  a despised  people.  He  came  back  the  next 
day  for  another  visit,  a little  more  humble,  a trifle  more  serious,  with 
no  thought  to  satisfy  curiosity,  but  to  discuss  principles.  He  admitted 
dissatisfaction  with  opinions  formerly  held  by  him. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  pair.  Lucretia  penned 
the  Irish  Liberator  a note  in  which  she  explained  that  the  rejected 
delegates  from  America  were  desirous  “to  have  the  opinion  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  universal  liberty,  as  to  the 
reasons  urged  by  the  majority  for  their  rejection,  viz:  that  the  admis- 
sion of  women,  being  contrary  to  English  usage,  would  subject  them 
to  ridicule,  and  that  such  recognition  of  their  acknowledged  principles 
would  prejudice  the  cause  of  human  freedom.” 

The  Irishman  replied  in  a long  letter  wherein  he  unequivocally 
placed  himself  on  record  as  favoring  the  admission  of  female  dele- 
gates, and  regretted  his  absence  from  the  floor  during  the  battle.  He 
avowed  his  first  impression  had  been  strong  against  woman’s  admis- 
sion, “But  when  I was  called  on  by  you  to  give  my  personal  decision 
on  the  subject,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the 
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opinion  I had  formed;  and  upon  that  investigation,”  he  informed  her, 
“I  easily  discovered  that  it  was  founded  on  no  better  grounds  than 
an  apprehension  of  the  ridicule  it  might  excite  if  the  Convention  were 
to  do  what  is  so  unusual  in  England — to  admit  women  to  an  equal 
share  and  right  of  discussion.  I also,  without  difficulty,  recognized 
that  this  was  an  unworthy,  and  indeed  a cowardly  motive,  and  I easily 
overcame  its  influence.” 

The  tide  of  popularity  turned  swiftly,  yet  the  favor  of  a great 
name  did  not  console  Lucretia  for  the  opportunity  missed  to  raise  her 
voice  in  behalf  of  freedom.  Deep  in  her  heart  had  been  gashed  a 
wound  which  was  not  to  heal  and  which  was  to  have  results  momentous 
in  the  social  and  political  history  of  mankind.  The  men  who  raised 
their  voices  against  her  were  to  pass  to  the  grave,  many  of  the  more 
bitter  of  them  unknown  to  fame,  but  the  seed  of  woman’s  rights  which 
they  this  day  had  planted  in  her  soul  was  to  change  the  course  of 
human  events  greater  than  did  Magna  Charta  or  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

“The  ‘woman  question’  has  been  fairly  started,  and  will  be  can- 
vassed from  the  Land’s  End  to  John  o’Groat’s  house,”  exulted  Gar- 
rison, who  was  a wild-eyed  extremist.  “Already,  many  excellent  and 
noble  minds  are  highly  displeased  at  the  decision  of  the  Convention, 
and  denounce  it  strongly.” 

Little  groups  of  molecules  gathered  and  broke  and  gathered 
again  in  combinations  which  friendships  had  formulated  in  the  course 
of  long  and  strenuous  days  of  debate  during  the  world’s  first  and  last 
anti-slavery  convention. 
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CHAPTER  XII 
British  Liberals 

Visits  to  England  in  the  ’forties  were  not  lightly  undertaken.  The 
voyage  by  sea  was  not  only  slow  and  dangerous,  but  arduous  and 
uncomfortable.  A number  of  the  American  delegates  were  resolved 
to  see  something  of  the  islands  before  returning  home  from  what 
would  be  doubtless  their  only  trip  abroad. 

After  the  convention’s  adjournment  Lucretia  remained  a few  days 
close  to  London.  She  attended  a meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  presided  by 
the  Queen’s  uncle,  and  a great  tea  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  Lucre- 
tia informs  us  that  the  preparations  at  the  tea  were  simple,  and  the 
company  very  large,  being  about  four  hundred  guests.  Three  tables 
ran  the  length  of  the  room  and  a fourth  at  right  angles  at  the  head. 
After  tea  cups  were  removed,  a chairman  took  charge  of  the  occasion 
and  speakers  were  called  on  by  name. 

The  speechmaking  was  informal;  any  person  wishing  to  make 
remarks  obtained  easy  liberty  of  the  chair.  Stanton  made  the  first 
speech  and  was  followed  by  a Frenchman.  Garrison,  loudly  called 
for,  came  next.  Irked  by  convention  restraints,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself  on  numerous  points.  He  dug  at  English 
Abolitionists  who,  going  to  America,  failed  to  express  their  senti- 
ments about  slavery.  He  discoursed  serenely  on  the  woman  ques- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  the  London  committee,  launched  into  the 
Irish  controversy,  paid  his  disrespects  to  war,  and  concluded  by  stress- 
ing the  need  of  a universal  language.  His  speech  caused  no  little  stir. 

He  was  followed  by  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  on  topics  more 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

An  intrepid  guest  sent  up  a note  to  the  chairman  requesting  that 
Lucretia  Mott  be  called  on  to  make  the  next  speech.  No  sooner 
did  the  chair  announce  her  than  Reverend  Mr.  Scoble,  who  had 
had  a part  in  Lucretia’s  not  exposing  herself  at  the  convention, 
tried  valiantly  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach.  He  stood  up  and 
begged  opportunity  to  make  some  explanations  about  the  governor’s 
speech  which,  he  emphasized,  was  something  that  was  of  impor- 
tance. His  request  for  the  floor  was  drowned  by  cries  of  “No ! No ! 
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Mrs.  Mott!”  The  clamor  persisting,  the  woman  was  obliged  to 
speak.  She  informed  Mr.  Scoble  that  she  would  occupy  very  little 
time. 

She  chose  the  boycott  of  slavery  goods  as  her  topic.  This  was 
something  that  weighed  on  her  mind.  Arguments  at  the  convention 
by  the  Reverend  Colver  and  his  satellites  on  the  status  of  women  had 
aroused  little  comment  in  her  diary,  but  her  dander  had  been  touched 
by  what  she  termed  “the  reasonings  of  the  apostate  Colver”  and  his 
friends  on  the  subject  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  slave  products. 

Nathaniel  Colver  had  told  the  convention  how  tender  he  once  had 
been  on  the  subject;  how  he  had  gathered  his  little  ones  about  him 
and  explained  to  them  the  cruelty  and  wickedness  of  such  participancy, 
and  such  had  been  the  influence  of  his  labors  that  not  one  of  his  chil- 
dren could  have  been  hired  to  touch  a sugar-plum  or  a cake.  Sud- 
denly he  discovered  that  self-denial  was  not  easy,  and  had  given  up 
the  restriction. 

A gentleman  by  the  name  of  Crewdson  had  been  encouraged  to 
say  that  he,  too,  used  to  be  particular  in  not  using  slave  produce  until 
he  considered  that  if  all  should  do  so,  the  Manchester  mills  would  stop 
and  the  people  starve,  so  forthwith  he  let  fall  his  testimony,  and 
aided  in  perpetuating  slavery  lest  his  countrymen  should  have  to  seek 
another  business. 

A third  speaker  had  explained  how  formerly  he  had  been  so  zeal- 
ous as  to  have  the  cotton  linings  taken  out  of  his  vests;  all  at  once  he 
found  that  he  might  be  carried  too  far,  so  had  sagely  concluded  to 
immerse  his  conscience  to  the  full  in  slave-gotten  goods. 

With  the  memory  of  these  things  in  mind  Lucretia  spoke  how 
necessary  it  was  that  Abolitionists  remain  loyal  to  their  principles. 
When  she  had  finished  it  was  noticeable  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Scoble 
no  longer  desired  further  information  about  the  speech  of  the 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone. 

A noteworthy  Abolition  party,  influenced  by  the  Quaker  touch, 
was  held  at  Tottenham,  the  estate  of  William  Ball;  a formal  affair 
where  everything  was  done  in  style,  including  servants  in  livery.  In 
attendance  were  writers,  leading  parliamentarians,  diplomats,  and 
philanthropists. 

The  host  had  been  remarkably  kind  to  Lucretia  during  the  con- 
vention. Inviting  her  to  his  house  he  had  said  that  while  he  wished 
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her  to  understand  that  they  differed  materially  on  what  he  considered 
very  important  religious  points,  yet  his  heart  went  out  to  her  in  much 
affection.  As  a favor  to  women  he  granted  Elizabeth  Fry  “permis- 
sion” to  pray  at  the  party — an  incident  of  interest  because  Miss  Fry 
was  so  much  more  noted  than  Mr.  Ball.  A still  less  accomplished 
gentleman,  George  Stacy,  made  attempt  to  block  Elizabeth’s  prayer, 
but  was  overruled  in  the  name  of  courtesy,  if  not  morality. 

The  activities  of  Stacy,  Scoble,  and  Josiah  Forster,  if  anything, 
heightened  interest  in  Lucretia,  and  everywhere  in  England  she  had 
become  either  an  object  of  attention  or  the  subject  of  discussion.  The 
Dutchess  of  Sutherland  and  her  brother,  Lord  Morpeth,  later  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  expressed  a desire  to  meet  her  and  the  other  American 
Abolitionists — a desire  amounting  to  a command. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  introduction  to  take  place  at  a 
lawn  party  to  be  given  at  Ham  House,  home  of  the  rich  banker  Samuel 
Gurney,  who  strangely  combined  bill  discounting  with  philanthropy. 
Seven  barouches  conveyed  the  Americans  to  the  estate,  a pleasant 
ride  of  five  or  six  miles  through  English  countryside,  where  the  guests 
found  their  destination  to  be  an  elegant  house  set  in  a beautiful  park, 
with  grass  as  soft  as  velvet.  “A  great  sensation  did  we  produce,” 
bragged  Garrison,  “as  we  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London. 
The  dinner  was  magnificent,  and  all  the  arrangements  on  the  most 
liberal  and  elegant  scale.” 

If  youth  and  beauty  did  not  describe  the  dominant  note  of  the 
reception,  at  least  the  event  was  remarkable  for  the  weight  of 
respectability  present  and  the  incongruous  blendings  of  fashionable 
costume  with  Quaker  garb.  Perambulating  the  gardens  of  Ham, 
Lucretia  perceived  the  Braithwaits,  famous  in  English  Quakery;  the 
Forsters,  and  many  more,  some  of  them  members  of  the  English 
gentry  and  persons  of  figure  and  estate,  a surprising  number  of  them 
connected  with  the  House  of  Gurney  whose  greatest  member,  John 
Joseph  Gurney,  was  aptly  called  the  Quaker  pope. 

Lumbering  among  them  was  the  imposing  form  of  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  in  a few  weeks  to  be  made  a baronet,  a man  powerful, 
sleek  and  slow  as  one  of  his  own  brewery  horses.  A tolerant  man,  he 
held  membership  in  the  Church  of  England  and  lived  in  harmony  with 
a Quaker  wife  and  was,  as  may  be  suspected,  a successful  politician. 

Swirling  humanity  stopped  and  the  buzz  of  conversation  was 
sharply  stilled  as  came  the  important  event  of  the  afternoon.  “Much 
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fuss,”  in  Lucretia’s  opinion  was  made  when  the  Duchess  and  daughter, 
accompanied  by  Lord  Morpeth,  clattered  up  in  a coach  and  four 
with  outriders  and  six  servants  in  livery,  amidst  dust  and  the  paw- 
ing of  hoofs  and  all  the  ostentation  befitting  a woman  who  was 
daughter  of  an  earl  and  a duke’s  wife. 

Close  to  Mrs.  Mott,  when  the  noble  guests  and  their  accoutre- 
ments arrived,  stood  Samuel  Gurney.  Trained  in  the  unimaginative 
routine  of  the  money  business  he  was  seized  with  a momentary  panic. 
“What  shall  I do  with  the  Duchess?”  he  panted. 

“Give  her  your  arm,”  suggested  Lucretia,  “and  introduce  her  to 
each  member  of  the  delegation.” 

This  the  banker  did,  and  when  the  Duchess  was  presented  to 
Lucretia,  a spectator  reports  that  the  gracious  ease  of  the  noble- 
woman was  fully  equaled  by  that  of  the  simple  Quaker  lady.  Oblivious 
to  all  distinctions  of  rank  except  goodness,  Lucretia  talked  “freely 
and  wisely”  on  many  topics  and  manifested  not  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment during  the  marked  occasion. 

Garrison  with  his  usual  enthusiasm  related  how  the  Duchess  “on 
parting,  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand.”  Lucretia  uttered  no  such 
brag.  If  the  Duchess  was  interesting  it  was  for  what  reposed  in  heart 
and  mind  and  not  because  of  what  was  filed  in  the  archives  of  the 
Heralds’  College. 

It  had  been  hoped  my  mutual  friends  that  Lucretia  would  meet 
the  Duchess’  daughter,  described  by  Lady  Byron  as  “an  uncommon 
girl”  only  sixteen  years  of  age;  she  who  later  became  the  Duchess  of 
Argyle.  The  introduction  was  effected  by  Samuel  Gurney,  who  pro- 
posed that  the  girl  walk  with  the  American. 

Lucretia  described:  “After  all  were  coupled  and  arranged,  we 

paraded  about  the  lawn  awhile,  then  stood  in  a group  and  heard 
S.  Gurney  read  a letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  on  the 
Convention,  British  India,  the  cotton  trade,  etc.,  which  elicited  some 
remarks  that  were  listened  to  with  attention,  though  startling  in  the 
beginning ” 

Knowing  Lucretia’s  propensity  for  veiling  her  own  comments  with 
this  sort  of  language,  it  may  be  assumed  that  she  took  the  occasion 
to  express  again  some  of  her  alarming  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
boycott  of  slave  goods. 

Fifty  guests  sat  down  to  the  table,  a cold  collation,  except  the  fish 
and  soup  and  vegetables.  Elizabeth  Fry  asked  a blessing.  Conver- 
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sation  was  “free  and  pleasant.”  When  the  meal  was  over  the  host 
made  a short  speech  expressing  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
American  participants.  He  was  followed  by  speakers  English  and 
American.  Lucretia  was  offered  an  opportunity  to  express  a few  sen- 
timents, but  the  invitation  was  declined  in  deference  to  some  gentle- 
men present  who  had  had  enough  female  speechmaking  for  one  day. 

The  affair  at  Ham  House  was  Lucretia’s  introduction  to  the  peer- 
age. Heretofore  her  chief  acquiantance  had  been  with  the  literary 
and  philanthropic  classes.  These  groups  were  bisected  by  a number 
of  men  influential  in  government,  including  Buxton,  Morpeth,  Charles 
Pelham  Villiers,  Dr.  John  Bowring,  and  William  Edward  Forster,  the 
latter  afterwards  an  influence  for  harmonious  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions during  the  difficult  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Morpeth  was  a youngish  man  of  about  thirty-eight  whose  political 
rise  had  been  fast.  His  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  had  been  in 
support  of  an  unpopular  motion  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities.  He  had  also  advocated  the  repeal  of  Jewish  disabilities 
and  put  through  many  Irish  reforms.  Lucretia  was  much  pleased  with 
the  republican  manners,  urbanity  of  spirit,  unostentatious  deportment 
and  intelligent  mind  of  this  enlightened  nobleman  who  worked  in 
behalf  of  subjected  races,  and  bore  gracefully  the  name  of  the  How- 
ards of  England.  He  did  more  to  give  it  lustre,  by  breadth  of  toler- 
ance, than  did  its  admirals  with  the  sword. 

Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  Benthamite  and  friend  of  Mill  the  phi- 
losopher, Lucretia  met  at  Bowring’s  house  and  walked  with  him  and 
George  Bradburn  over  two  miles  of  English  roads. 

Bowring,  later  Sir  John,  found  Lucretia  very  interesting,  and  she 
was  his  guest  upon  more  than  one  occasion.  The  host  was  a cos- 
mopolite, familiar  with  twenty  languages,  a scholar  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  eminent  authors 
and  poets  of  his  time,  and  who  had  won  fame  in  diverse  walks  of  life. 
Like  Morpeth  he  was  a defender  of  oppressed  peoples — Maltese, 
Manxmen,  and  Irish. 

Little  wonder  he  attracted  Lucretia’s  admiration.  She  called  at 
his  seat  where  once  lived  Mill  the  historian,  and  found  the  several 
rooms  lined  with  books  and  curiosities,  its  windows  overlooking  Mil- 
ton’s garden  and  the  house  of  Jeremy  Bentham — historic  soil.  The 
master  entertained  her  with  anecdotes  of  Bentham.  There  was  “much 
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talk  on  war  in  general”  and  kindred  subjects,  for  Bowring  was  the 
presenter  of  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  insertion  of 
arbitration  clauses  in  treaties. 

The  American  Quakeress  observed  that  his  family  consisted  of  a 
“sensible  wife”  and  nine  children,  “the  eldest  daughter  very  clever.” 
Later  she  called  on  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  with  whom  the  conversa- 
tion was  not  satisfactory.  Carlyle  was  an  anti-abolitionist,  or  rather, 
she  found  his  sympathies  were  absorbed  in  the  poor  at  home,  their  own 
poverty  and  slavery.  Lucretia  was  disappointed  in  him.  Carlyle 
expressed  himself  differently.  He  was  “much  pleased  with  the  Quaker 
lady — Mrs.  Mott — whose  quiet  manner  had  a soothing  effect  on  him.” 
Another  time,  “tea’ed”  at  Bowring’s,  she  met  Dwyer,  author  of 
popular  poems,  “old  and  blind,  but  very  cheerful,  and  his  wife  whom 
he  married  at  seventy” ; the  very  Dwyer  who  had  so  amused  Charles 
Lamb;  seedy,  slovenly,  and  unsophisticated,  but  withal  so  kindly  dis- 
posed to  mankind  that  once  when  conversation  veered  to  a notorious 
criminal  who  had  murdered  two  families  and  stirred  the  horror  of  all 
England,  he  could  only  say  that  the  criminal  “must  have  been  rather 
an  eccentric  character.” 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  with  talk  of  Eastern  customs. 
Lucretia  was  especially  impressed  with  Bowring’s  statement,  “When 
Christianity  comes  recommended  by  its  benevolence  as  well  as  its 
creed,  it  will  recommend  itself  to  all.” 

Lucretia  was  happy  in  changing  circles  of  brilliant  men,  and  a few 
worth  while  women.  Everywhere  she  went  she  was  feted  by  intel- 
lectuals not  so  delicately  constructed  that  they  feared  to  expose  them- 
selves to  new  viewpoints.  Liberals  who  were  foremost  in  movements 
that  were  enlightening  the  kingdom  did  not  find  her  a dangerous 
woman,  although  she  had  publicly  preached  in  a London  church  to 
the  horror  of  Calvinistic  clergymen. 

Lucretia  was  visited  at  her  lodgings  by  Robert  Owen,  George 
Thompson,  Dr.  Hutton  the  principal  Unitarian  clergyman  of  London, 
and  other  persons  of  prominence.  In  Garrison’s  words  she  won 
“ ‘golden  opinions’  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the 
Orthodox  Quakers  to  obstruct  her  course.” 

A noted  Londoner,  whose  company  she  enjoyed,  was  William 
Ashurst  of  Muswell  Hill.  Here  she  dined  in  company  with  Harriet 
Martineau’s  brother,  the  world’s  leading  Unitarian,  and  Dr.  Epps 
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the  homoeopathic  physician,  and  William  and  Mary  Hewitt.  Also 
invited  was  the  Reverend  John  Keep  of  co-educational  Oberlin  Col- 
lege who,  as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  had  given  the  casting 
vote  that  had  admitted  colored  students.  This  had  given  rise  to  a 
scandal  among  respectable  persons  who  predicted  an  immediate  crop 
of  little  mulattoes  on  the  Oberlin  campus. 

It  was  “a  visit  full  of  interest  and  delight,”  described  Lucretia, 
for  these  were  delightful  people  with  inquiring  minds,  willing  to  talk 
on  any  subject.  Epps  in  particular  was  interested  in  a multitude  of 
public  questions  and  incessantly  lectured  and  wrote  in  connection  with 
parliamentary,  religious,  and  social  reforms. 

Not  until  later  did  he  publish  his  series  of  lectures  on  the  non- 
existence of  the  Devil  which  ended  his  usefulness  on  earth,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  orthodox.  His  command  of  words,  fine  sonorous 
voice,  and  animated  manners  made  him  an  interesting  table  com- 
panion, and  the  vivacious  Lucretia  was  in  her  element.  The  Howitts, 
too,  attracted  her  attention,  so  completely  bound  up  in  each  other 
that  jocular  friends  referred  to  them  as  “William  and  Mary”  and 
maintained  that  they  had  been  crowned  together  like  their  royal 
prototypes.  The  minds  roved  the  fields  and  pastures  of  philosophy, 
religion,  and  sociology.  Only  a few  shied  at  forests  wherein  historic 
devils  lurked.  One  such  devil  was  socialism. 

I never  felt  any  special  interest  in  Owen,  or  his  followers  [com- 
mented Lucretia],  “but  desired  to  meet  them  in  a Christian  spirit, 
knowing  they  would  not  ultimately  prevail,  only  as  they  were  in  the 
right.  Our  dear  Elizabeth  Pease,  and  some  others,  quaked  with  fear, 
when  Owen  called  on  W.  L.  Garrison,  and  the  other  Americans  . . . . 
lest  it  might  give  us  a bad  name;  but  I regarded  no  such  fears.  How 
could  a common  observer  of  heads  and  countenances  tremble  for  the 
influence  of  such  a man!  The  most  successful  refutation  of  his  vision- 
ary scheme  is  to  suffer  him  to  be  his  own  expositor ! 

The  man  whose  sin  was  his  love  for  the  laboring  man,  who  had 
relinquished  the  successful  management  of  cotton  mills  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wax  rich  and  powerful  by  the  sweat  of  thousands  of  under- 
paid operatives — men,  women,  and  little  children — was  feared  in  the 
best  circles  of  England  and  America  because  he  denied  the  right  of  the 
few  to  exploit  the  many. 
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Previous  to  meeting  Owen,  Lucretia  had  met  his  partner,  the 
chemist  William  Allen,  lecturer  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  called  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  a “Model  Quaker.” 

At  a tea  at  Muswell  Hill,  Lucretia’s  diary  gives  no  insight  of 
topics  discussed  except  that  it  was  a delightful  evening  and  that  she 
“went  into  their  nice  kitchen  and  buttery.”  Lucretia  never  lost  con- 
tact between  the  physical  and  the  metaphysical. 

She  broke  bread  with  James  Haughton  and  his  daughters  from 
Ireland.  Haughton,  she  found,  wrote  on  temperance,  slavery,  British 
India,  peace,  capital  punishment,  sanitary  reform,  education,  and 
similar  questions  of  the  day,  and  was  in  general  considered  a public 
nuisance.  He  took  prominent  part  in  a series  of  weekly  meetings  held 
at  Dublin,  where  numerous  social  questions  were  discussed  in  such 
manner  that  a local  newspaper  called  his  school  the  “antievery- 
thingarians.” 

An  Unitarian,  Haughton  worked  with  Daniel  O’Connell  the 
Catholic,  and  for  good  measure  was  president  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  Lucretia  discovered  that 
Haughton’s  father  had  been  disowned  by  a Quaker  Meeting  for  coun- 
tenancing Hannah  Barnard,  a Nantucket  Friend,  persecuted  in  Eng- 
land in  1797  for  unsound  doctrine,  she  was  much  pleased  and  informed 
her  diary  that  “she  liked  to  meet  with  those  who  have  suffered  for  their 
liberal  views  of  Christianity.”  The  sin  of  Hannah  Barnard  was  that 
she  preached  that  war  had  never  been  prosecuted  at  the  command  of 
God. 

A name  of  frequent  mention  in  Lucretia’s  European  diary  is  that 
of  Lady  Byron.  It  was  she  who  commissioned  Lucretia  to  carry  an 
engraving  of  Dr.  Channing  as  a mark  of  grateful  regard,  explaining, 
“I  say  grateful  because  his  writings  have  done  good  to  more  than  one 
of  those  whom  I love  best.”  When  Lucretia  left  London  and  they 
parted  for  the  final  time,  the  expressions  between  the  two  women  were 
of  the  kind  “not  soon  forgotten.” 

Lady  Byron  had  been  a regular  attendant  at  the  Convention.  Side 
by  side  in  their  cloistered  pew  Lucretia  had  explained  her  views  on 
woman  to  the  poet’s  widow.  Once  the  couple  dined  with  the  “opulent 
Unitarian  lady,”  Elizabeth  J.  Reid,  and  there  had  been  “much  con- 
versation on  housekeeping,  neglect  of  families,  and  woman’s  proper 
sphere;  a very  pleasant  visit.”  Lucretia’s  opinions  having  been  very 
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much  misrepresented  during  her  stay  in  England,  she  made  a special 
point  to  afterwards  call  on  Lady  Byron  and  more  fully  explain  her 
position. 

She  found  Lady  Byron  not  only  interested  in  emancipation,  but 
also  in  common  school  education.  Here  was  common  ground,  and 
the  two  discussed  their  mutual  interest.  Lady  Byron  invited  Lucretia 
to  visit  a school  in  which  she  was  interested,  five  miles  out  of  London. 

“On  the  way  we  had  much  talk  about  Unitarians,”  quotes  the 
American.  Lady  Byron  expressed  herself  as  not  quite  satisfied  with 
any  sect,  but  had  often  thought  Quaker  and  Unitarian  would  suit 
her  and  that  an  advantage  would  arise  from  visits  to  other  places  of 
worship. 

“Her  remarks  were  sensible,  and  showed  dignity  of  character  and 
Christian  simplicity.”  Her  school  was  to  try  the  experiment  of 
manual  labor,  and  was  answering  well.  The  Quakeress  was  invited 
to  address  the  pupils  and  was  pleased  to  have  the  teacher  “express 
unity”  with  the  discourse.  On  the  return  trip  the  couple  made  calls, 
discussed  slavery  and  other  topics,  and  at  Amelia  Opie’s,  Lady  Byron 
left  Lucretia  with  a large  party  of  guests,  to  drink  tea  and  discuss  the 
same  topics  at  greater  length. 

Amelia  Opie  was  less  solemn  than  Lady  Byron.  Her  waggish 
face,  saucy  mouth,  and  twinkling  eyes  seemed  out  of  place  in  the 
setting  of  Quaker  garb.  A dashing  woman,  she  said  once  that  every- 
thing she  saw  the  first  time  disappointed  her  except  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  and  the  Cumberland  Lakes. 

Her  writings  made  Walter  Scott  “cry  his  eyes  out,”  and  Prince 
Hoar  was  made  so  wretched  by  one  of  her  books  that  he  lay  awake  all 
night  after  reading  it.  It  was  not  until  Mrs.  Opie  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifty-six,  and  became  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  she 
reformed  sufficiently  to  give  up  the  novel  writing  that  so  distressed 
emotional  Victorians. 

Lucretia  gives  in  her  diary  an  occasional  insight  of  her  opinions 
of  some  of  her  acquaintances.  The  American  editor,  Nathaniel  Pea- 
body Rogers,  was  one  whom  she  grew  to  like  “better  and  better.” 
William  Ashurst  was  a man  who  had  “enlarged  views”  ....  Wil- 
liam Edward  Forster  she  called  “a  noble  young  man;  I like  him  very 
much.  He  often  comes  to  our  lodgings.” 

In  youth  Forster  had  worked  twelve  hours  a day  in  the  mills  and 
spent  his  evenings  studying  mathematics  and  politics,  a sort  of  English 
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Benjamin  Franklin  able  to  find  something  to  do  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day  without  resorting  to  sleep. 

William  possessed  none  of  Josiah  Forster’s  bigotry,  but  more 
of  his  father’s  tolerance.  The  latter,  though  unalterably  opposed  to 
Unitarian  sentiments,  so  much  so  that  he  had  been  sent  to  America 
to  fight  the  heresy,  when  introduced  to  Lucretia  by  Sarah  Pugh  as  an 
“orthodox  Quaker”  had  begged  that  there  might  be  no  allusion  to 
religious  differences  between  them,  saying,  “Thou  touchest  me  in  a 
tender  spot;  I remember  thee  with  much  affection  in  Baltimore  in 
1820.” 

The  more  than  two  weeks  of  London  dinners,  teas,  and  breakfasts 
passed  rapidly  in  review.  Lucretia  was  ready  for  a tour  of  the 
islands,  and  the  return  to  America. 


7°4 


CHAPTER  XIII 
The  Tour  of  the  Islands 

Before  leaving  the  city  of  London,  Lucretia  had  her  portrait 
painted  by  Benjamin  Haydon.  The  artist  had  a commission  to  paint 
a large  picture  of  the  opening  scene  of  the  convention  in  which  he 
was  to  group  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  attendance  from 
portraits  made  from  life. 

Haydon’s  accounts  of  the  sittings  of  several  of  the  Abolition  lead- 
ers are  amusing  reflections  on  the  characters  of  subjects  and  artist. 
When  the  zealous  Mr.  Scoble  appeared,  Haydon  satanically  sug- 
gested grouping  him  with  a negro.  Scoble  “sophisticated  immedi- 
ately” on  the  propriety  of  placing  the  negro  in  the  distance  “as  it 
would  have  a much  greater  effect.” 

Haydon,  too,  had  his  Achilles  heel,  for  he  writes:  “Lucretia 

Mott,  the  leader  of  the  delegate  women  from  America,  sat.  I found 
her  out  to  have  infidel  notions,  and  resolved  at  once,  narrow  minded 
or  not,  not  to  give  her  the  prominent  place  I first  intended.  I will 
reserve  that  for  a beautiful  believer  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.” 

The  justly  famed  creator  of  “Solomon,”  “Christ’s  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,”  “Christ’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  “The  Cruxifixion,”  and 
other  canvasses,  seems  not  to  have  absorbed  much  of  the  spirit  of 
the  subject  of  his  paintings  beyond  writing  two  years  before  death  that 
“the  moment  I touch  a great  canvas  I think  I see  my  Creator  smiling 
on  all  my  efforts — the  moment  I do  a mean  thing  for  subsistence,  I 
feel  as  if  he  had  turned  his  back.” 

The  painting  of  the  anti-slavery  convention — Clarkson  at  the 
speaker’s  stand — was  hung  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  where 
any  person  with  good  eyes  (if  not  easily  discouraged)  could  have 
discerned  Lucretia  in  the  background,  beyond  the  ringside  seats  of 
“beautiful  believers.”  Haydon  subsequently  painted  Lucretia’s  por- 
trait for  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  his  religious  scruples  being  not 
above  a fee. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  Lucretia  and  her  party  left  London. 
At  Birmingham  their  train  was  met  by  William  Boultbee  and  Father 
McDonald,  a Catholic  priest,  to  whom  Lucretia  had  been  introduced 
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in  London.  She  attended  that  morning  what  she  termed  a “Catholic 
meeting”  and  heard  “McDonald  deliver  a good  practical  discourse, 
with  nonsensical  forms — a low  mass  or  high  mass — and  sacrament.” 

That  evening  she  sat  at  services  conducted  by  a Unitarian,  whom 
our  critic  judged  good  “but  in  manner  not  so  easy  as  McDonald,  who 
preaches  extempore.”  The  next  day  she  dined  with  Father  McDonald 
and  Hugh  Hutton,  “a  congenial  mind.”  After  dinner  they  went  to  a 
soiree  under  a new  chapel  built  by  working  men  where  tea  and  sand- 
wiches were  served  400  guests. 

Lucretia  visited  the  cathedral  where  she  met  another  priest,  “an 
intelligent  man,  but  no  reformer  like  McDonald.”  He  liked  old 
forms,  would  be  quiet  to  abuses,  and  submit  to  the  “powers  that  be.” 
Lucretia  opposed  his  defense  of  the  benefits  of  costly  edifices  raised 
in  the  name  of  the  Christ  born  in  a manger.  A listening  stranger 
“united”  with  her  and  expressed  a desire  to  know  her  name  “and 
where  from.”  Here  indeed  was  bread  returning! 

At  the  town  hall  she  heard  a lecture  on  capital  punishment,  the 
High  Bailiff  presiding.  Her  wish  to  offer  a resolution  of  thanks  was 
denied  because  of  her  sex,  but  she  made  a few  informal  remarks  that 
were  cheered — “so  much  for  British  usage,”  she  commented  laconi- 
cally. She  had  learned  that  she  could  express  opinions  unofficially  that 
were  denied  officially,  and  that  they  would  be  well  received. 

From  Birmingham  a hasty  trip  followed  through  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  into  Ireland.  Lucretia’s  diary  discloses  grateful  mention 
of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Irish  Friends.  Ireland  was  an  idyl,  an 
idyl  of  hospitality  in  a land  of  “miserable  huts  and  poor  villages,  with 
wretched  looking  people,  mostly  barefoot.”  At  Dublin  the  Motts 
were  joined  by  Garrison  and  Rogers.  Lucretia  walked  a mile  along 
the  quay  to  meet  them,  and  passed  “the  morning  delightfully  with 
them  at  Richard  Webb’s.” 

She  addressed  a meeting  at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Dublin,  where 
she  edified  a large  assembly  of  working  men  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  a speech  on  numerous  reforms,  not  omitting  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  woman. 

“Her  clear  voice  and  simple  language,  and  the  beauty  and  benevo- 
lence of  her  sentiments,  sent  her  thoughts  home  to  the  hearts  of  her 
hearers,  who  listened  with  deep  attention,  and  greeted  her  conclusion 
with  tokens  of  the  most  cordial  approbation,”  reported  Richard  Webb. 
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Nothing  she  met  in  her  travels,  not  even  the  World’s  Convention, 
impressed  her  so  favorably  as  did  the  weekly  gatherings  of  reformers 
and  working  men  at  the  Exchange,  where  was  exercised  a beneficial 
influence  on  thousands  of  fellow  beings,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  bread  in  Ireland  had  almost  suspended  intellectual 
cultivation. 

Leaving  Dublin  she  breakfasted  with  the  editor  of  the  “Irish 
Friend”  at  Belfast,  and  took  a steamboat  for  Glasgow,  where  she  and 
James  stopped  at  McFarlane’s  Temperance  House  on  Argyle  Street. 
If  she  found  Ireland  genial,  she  found  Scotland  dour.  The  Hicksite 
preacher  had  been  given  to  understand  that  in  Scotland  she  would 
receive  treatment  more  gracious  than  that  which  had  been  meted  her 
at  London.  But  Glasgow’s  bigotry  proved  worse  than  any  previously 
encountered. 

The  specific  purpose  of  the  Glasgow  journey  was  to  fulfill  an  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  local  Emancipation  Society. 
Rumors  of  infidelity  traveled  faster  than  the  tourists,  and  when  Lucre- 
tia  arrived  at  the  annual  meeting  she  found  no  place  appointed  for  her 
on  the  platform,  or  opportunity  to  address  the  assembly.  It  wras  as 
though  this  woman  of  international  reputation  had  been  the  most 
humble  of  spectators. 

Small  wonder ! exclaimed  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
“Christian  Pioneer,”  for  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  the  directors  of  the  society  were  Quakers  and  Calvinists, 
and  the  American  Friend  bore  about  her  the  taint  of  heresy.  Dr. 
Wardlaw  pushed  forward  to  shake  the  hand  of  a colored  American, 
but  averted  looks  were  deemed  the  proper  reception  of  a person  who 
dared  to  think  independently  in  theology. 

One  fully  prepared  for  these  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  prejudice 
was  George  Harris,  the  Unitarian  preacher,  known  to  local  Presby- 
terians as  “the  devil’s  chaplain.”  Harris  offered  Lucretia  the  use  of 
his  pulpit  that  the  American  lecturer  might  not  be  silenced  in  Scotland 
on  the  subjects  of  slavery,  education,  and  a common  faith  in  God. 
Lucretia  set  a meeting  for  quarter  past  six  o’clock  on  a Sunday  eve- 
ning, whereupon  Glasgow  Friends  put  over  their  customary  afternoon 
meeting  till  six  o’clock  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  their  fold  from 
wandering  into  a strange  pasture. 

A handful  of  Quakers  did  more  than  this.  When  it  was  announced 
that  Lucretia  Mott,  “a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends”  of  Phila- 
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delphia  would  hold  a meeting  in  Glasgow,  they  issued  a disclaimer  in 
a local  paper  informing  the  public  that  they  held  “no  religious  fellow- 
ship with  Lucretia  Mott,  nor  with  the  body  in  the  United  States  called 
Hicksites,”  to  which  she  belonged,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  “in  any 
way  identified  with,  or  held  responsible  for  any  sentiments”  she  might 
utter. 

With  such  splendid  advertising,  Harris’  church  was  crowded  when 
James  stepped  forward  and  opened  the  meeting  with  a general  state- 
ment as  to  the  identity  of  himself  and  wife,  their  object  in  visiting  the 
country,  and  their  differences  in  religious  opinions  from  the  Quakers 
of  Great  Britain.  After  this  introduction  Lucretia  spoke  for  nearly 
two  hours,  holding  “a  delighted  audience  in  breathless  attention.” 
Her  discourse  concerned  religious  tolerance,  woman’s  rights,  peace 
and  war,  and  slavery.  Rousing  “the  best  and  holiest  feeling”  of  her 
audience  to  sympathy  with  the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  she  concluded 
with  “a  beautiful  and  fervid  prayer.” 

Her  work  at  Glasgow  done,  Lucretia  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  she  called  on  George  Combe,  one  of  the  first  intelligences  of  the 
age.  Two  days  and  a night  were  spent  at  Georgia  Cottage.  “We 
parted  from  them  all,”  mourned  Lucretia,  “with  mingled  emotions, 
for  we  were  increasingly  attached  to  them,  and  they  expressed  much 
for  us.  It  is  sad  that  we  shall  probably  meet  them  no  more !” 

Another  friend,  not  forgotten,  was  Harriet  Martineau  who,  upon 
return  from  a visit  to  the  United  States,  had  contributed  to  the  “West- 
minster Review”  the  article  which  had  introduced  to  the  English 
public,  almost  for  the  first  time,  the  struggle  of  the  Abolitionists  in 
America.  Miss  Martineau  had  been  elected  a delegate  by  one  of  the 
Yankee  societies,  but  ill  health  had  kept  her  from  London.  During 
the  persecutions  of  those  summer  days  she  had  written  sympathetic 
letters  to  Lucretia  and  had  commissioned  two  of  her  friends,  Mrs. 
Reid  and  Julia  Smith,  to  look  upon  Lucretia  “with  eyes  of  love,”  and 
to  take  care  of  her  socially. 

The  authoress  had  expressed  a desire  to  see  Lucretia  once  more, 
writing,  “Love  from  my  heart  I do  offer  you.  Dear  friend,  it  is 
doubtless  a disappointment  to  us  both  that  we  have  not  met;  but  if 
we  cannot  do  so,  we  can,  I hope,  bear  it  cheerfully.  Though  ill,  I 
suffer  little.  I should  suffer  greatly  if  I thought  my  friends  were 
uneasy  for  me.  Yet  I cannot  but  grieve  for  you  in  the  heart  sickness 
which  you  must  have  experienced”  at  the  convention’s  conduct. 
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After  such  a letter,  Lucretia  could  not  refrain  from  making  a call 
on  the  invalid  authoress.  Walking  a mile  from  the  railroad  station  at 
Tyne-Mouth  she  found  Harriet  in  comfortable  lodgings,  seated  at  a 
window  overlooking  the  sea,  where  she  had  come  the  year  before  pre- 
pared to  die;  and  yet  performed  prodigious  quantities  of  literary 
work. 

The  meeting  between  the  American  reformer  and  the  English 
authoress — then  no  doubt  writing  “The  Hour  and  the  Man” — was 
cordial  and  cheerful.  Many  topics  were  touched  on,  the  Furness 
family  of  Philadelphia,  “a  favorite  theme,”  and  the  loss  of  so  many 
dear  friends,  “a  painful  one.”  Two  or  three  hours  passed  in  pleasant 
conversation  before  the  invalid  was  obliged  to  retire  for  rest. 

The  parting  from  the  great  writer,  like  that  from  Combe,  was 
sad.  It  was  with  the  thought  uppermost  in  mind  that  the  handclasp 
and  cordial  word  would  never  again  be  exchanged.  This  was  increased 
by  Harriet’s  belief  that  she  was  afflicted  with  a distemper  which  would 
prove  fatal — as  it  did  thirty-six  years  later! 

The  woman  living  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  “a  prisoner  to  her 
couch,”  suddenly  decided  to  get  well  by  the  aid  of  mesmerism,  a 
means  of  recovery  that  excited  controversy  and  provoked  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  to  write  “Letters  on  Mesmerism”  to  the  great  offense  of  some 
members  of  her  family  who  did  not  believe  health  could — or  should 
— be  restored  by  unethical  means. 

Comments  by  Lucretia  of  sights  in  the  Old  World,  both  before 
and  after  her  visit  to  Tyne-Mouth,  are  interesting  disclosures  of  char- 
acter. Over  hard  roads  of  English  countryside,  between  miles  of 
hedges  and  shy  English  houses  hidden  amidst  shrubbery,  past  forests 
of  oaks  where  Druids  once  practiced  primitive  rites,  along  the  banks 
of  quiet  streams  reflecting  the  lazy  outlines  of  millers’  wheels  that  for 
centuries  had  ground  the  farmers’  corn,  rode  Lucretia  aloft  a stage 
and  discussed  reform ! Horses  rattled  her  past  historic  fields  and 
cathedrals  that  drew  a casual  glance  ....  quaint  cottages  and 
thatched  roofs  flashed  by  her  eye  ....  there  was  the  rumble  of  a 
bridge  ....  the  long  clatter  through  the  single  street  of  a village, 
sometimes  a mile  in  length  ....  the  surge  over  the  breast  of  a hill 
with  the  breath-catching  beauty  of  a silvery  stream  winding  across  the 
panorama  of  a distant  valley  ....  and  Lucretia  Mott  wished  some- 
one would  tell  her  what  to  admire  1 
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Her  appreciation  of  beauty  was  intellectual.  No  one  was  more 
sensitive  to  the  purity  of  soul  in  man  or  woman  or  the  limpid  depths 
of  a great  heart,  than  she.  The  thunder  of  Garrison  was  the  roar 
of  a cataract,  the  sweet  gentleness  of  Emerson  was  a purling  stream, 
the  tolerance  of  William  Penn  a pastoral  meadow.  These  she  under- 
stood, and  her  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the  music  of  God’s  greatest 
creation,  the  nobler  sentiments  of  man.  She  had  no  room,  in  the 
radiance  of  worship  within  the  Temple  of  God,  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  material  world  without. 

Yet  as  she  rode  along  she  noted  that  English  coachmen  were  well- 
dressed,  “would  be  gentlemen”  who  seldom  left  their  seats,  and  gave 
no  assistance  in  changing  horses.  They  were  more  intelligent  than  the 
American  breed,  who  had  less  delusions  of  grandeur.  And  she 
observed  in  traveling  from  Woodstock  to  Oxford  that  there  were 
“colleges  and  churches  galore,”  and  between  Windsor  and  London 
“women  in  the  fields  weeding;  others,  with  small  children,  gathering 
manure  in  their  aprons  and  selling  it  in  small  quantities.”  She  men- 
tioned how  the  road  was  “swept  and  scraped  like  our  streets,”  and 
the  walking  so  good  that  women  might  walk  five  or  six  miles  in  the 
country  without  dread  of  fatigue,  as  she  herself  occasionally  did. 

Scotland  had  “fine  roads,  and  neat  cottages”  and  “farms  looking 
like  ours  in  Chester  County,”  spoiled  by  “licensed  dram  houses  thick 
on  the  road.” 

A tour  of  cotton  factories  interested  her  because  she  found  the 
children  and  women  looking  better  than  she  had  expected,  but  her  ire 
was  aroused  by  a visit  to  an  institution  for  decrepit  tradesmen  known 
as  the  Hospital  of  the  Twelve  Brethren.  She  found  the  inmates 
“dressed  up  like  gentlemen,  living  in  idleness  on  the  labor  of  others; 
miscalled  charity.”  Here  rotted  penniless  fishmongers  and  coster- 
mongers and  mongers  of  all  sorts  in  the  mellow  glow  of  being  past 
masters  of  shops.  For  once  the  visitor  was  attracted  by  furniture 
rather  than  humanity.  In  the  pleasant  kitchen  of  the  hospital  she 
admired  the  andirons,  and  jacks  for  roasting,  the  large  bellows,  pipe 
box,  iron  and  brass  candle  sticks  and  the  furniture  “like  Grandfather 
Folger’s.” 

The  ruins  of  Warwick  Castle  at  Kenilworth,  like  the  gentlemen 
ruins  at  the  House  of  the  Twelve  Brethren  had  small  appeal.  There 
was  nothing  in  a mass  of  ruins  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  man- 
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kind.  They  were  merely  a pile  of  stone.  They  pictured  the  decay 
of  that  which  was  past.  Lucretia  called  them  a catch-penny,  some- 
thing to  interest  the  girls  of  the  party,  but  not  for  her.  She  visited 
Abbotsford.  Here  the  party  met  the  widow  of  Scott’s  trusty  servant, 
Tom  Purdie,  who  was  very  communicative  and  invited  the  visitors  into 
her  cottage,  where  she  served  them  some  of  her  newly-baked  bread, 
and  water  from  a silver  cup  presented  by  Scott’s  son,  the  present  Sir 
Walter.  Some  six  pence  were  dropped  into  it,  “whereupon,”  recites 
Lucretia,  “she  was  loud  in  praise  of  Americans,  and  told  us  all  that 
the  time  would  admit  of.” 

Lucretia  had  more  sentiment  for  the  children  of  a slave  mother 
sold  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans  than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  dead  and 
buried.  She  commented  dryly  on  the  visit  to  the  Chapter  House, 
“full  of  busts  and  broken  things,  wisely  kept  for  such  a place.”  She 
redeemed  herself  by  recognizing  the  beauty  of  ivy  climbing  over 
ruined  windows,  and  announced  that  Melrose  by  moonlight  was 
exquisite,  “so  pale  and  bright.” 

Touching  inscriptions  found  at  the  gate  of  a Jewish  cemetery — 
the  heart-throbbing  cries  of  an  oppressed  people — fired  Lucretia’s 
imagination  more  than  castles  and  graves.  While  others  of  the  party 
gazed  upon  ruins,  she  transcribed  on  paper: 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  feet,  and  weary  breast, 

We  roam  the  earth  around,  yet  find  no  rest. 

The  wild  dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 

Mankind  their  country — Israel,  but  a grave ! 

James  was  more  observing  than  his  spouse  and  carefully  collected 
his  European  impressions  in  a published  book,  thereby  establishing  a 
precedent  for  modern  travelers  who  write  whilst  they  run. 

Returning  to  London  the  Americans  enjoyed  an  early  morning 
drive  through  the  quiet  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Houses  slumbered 
and  stores  reposed  unopened.  At  their  lodgings  the  Motts  found  a 
pile  of  accumulated  mail,  including  a copy  of  the  Scotch  newspaper 
containing  the  disclaimer  of  Glasglow  Friends  of  any  religious  asso- 
ciation with  Lucretia  Mott.  Deepest  cut  of  all  was  the  signature  of 
William  Smeal,  a Friend  who  had  entertained  Lucretia  and  spoken 
kindly  to  her  and  assured  her  that  women  would  not  have  been 
rejected  had  the  world’s  convention  been  held  in  Scotland.  Lucretia 
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would  not  bring  herself  to  believe  the  genuineness  of  this  signature, 
and  charitably  hoped  it  had  been  affixed  by  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  disavowal  of  fellowship  by  British  Quakery 
in  general,  “the  kindness  and  courtesy  that  was  abundantly  extended 
to  us  by  some  Friends,  as  well  as  by  many  not  of  that  name,  will  long 
be  remembered  with  pleasure,”  wrote  kindly  Lucretia  at  the  close  of 
her  foreign  diary.  And  adds,  “My  love  of  approbation  was  gratified, 
and  the  cause  of  Truth  maintained,  I trust.” 
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Skinner  and  Allied  Families 

By  J.  J.  McDonald,  Seattle,  Washington 

KINNER  is  an  English  family  name  which  is  derived  from 
the  occupation  of  dealing  in  skins.  Robertus  Skynner, 
skynner,  and  Willelmus  de  Parlyngton,  skynnar,  were 
recorded  in  the  “Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire”  in  1379.  Henry 
le  Skynia  was  registered  in  the  “Hundred  Rolls  of  the  County 
Oxford,”  A.  D.  1273,  Robert  le  Skynnere  in  the  “Writs  of  Parlia- 
ment” in  1302,  and  Robert  le  Skynnar  in  “Kirby’s  Quest  for  Somerset- 
shire” in  1327. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

Skinner  Arms — Sable,  three  griffins’  heads  erased  argent. 

Crest — A griffin’s  head  erased  argent  in  the  beak  a dexter  hand  couped  at  the  wrist  gules. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

I.  John  (1)  Skinner  was  mentioned  in  the  will  of  John  Talcott, 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1659,  as  his  kinsman.  John  Talcott’s 
mother  was  Anne  Skinner,  daughter  of  William  Skinner,  of  Braintree, 
County  Essex,  England.  John  ( 1 ) Skinner  was  apparently  also  from 
Braintree  and  embarked  in  the  ship  “Susan  and  Ellen,”  April  11, 
1638.  He  arrived  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  17,  1638,  and 
joined  the  new  settlement  led  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  at  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  where  he  was  found,  in  1639,  among  the  original 
proprietors.  The  inventory  of  his  estate  was  taken  October  23,  1651. 

John  (1)  Skinner  married,  apparently  at,  or  near,  Braintree, 
County  Essex,  England,  in  1637,  Mary  Loomis,  who  was  born  about 
1620,  and  died  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  August  10,  1680.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Joseph  Loomis,  who  was  at  that  time  of  Brain- 
tree, but  who  emigrated,  as  a fellow-passenger  with  John  Skinner  in 
the  “Susan  and  Ellen,”  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1638.  Mary 
Loomis  married  (second),  November  13,  1651,  Owen  Tudor,  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  They  had  the  following  children:  Samuel, 

Sarah,  Owen,  Ann,  and  Mary  Tudor.  Children  of  John  (1)  and 
Mary  (Loomis)  Skinner:  1.  Mary,  born  in  1638;  married  Robert 

Reeve,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  2.  Ann,  born  in  1639;  married 
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John  Colt,  ancestor  of  the  Hartford  Colts.  3.  John  (2),  of  whom 
further.  4.  Joseph,  born  in  1643;  married,  April  5,  1 666,  Mary  Fil- 
ley,  of  Windsor,  who  died  April  15,  1711.  5.  Richard,  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  in  1646. 

(Elias  Loomis:  “Descendants,  by  Female  Branches,  of  Joseph 

Loomis,”  Vol.  I,  p.  108;  Revised  Edition,  p.  127.  H.  R.  Stiles: 
“History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Connecticut,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  687.) 

II.  John  (2)  Skinner,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Mary  (Loomis) 
Skinner,  was  born  in  1641  and  died  September  15,  1690. 

John  (2)  Skinner  married  Mary  Easton.  (Easton  II.)  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Mary,  born  December  1,  1664;  married  Joseph  Carter.  2. 
John,  born  March  1,  1666-67;  married  Rachel  Pratt.  3.  Joseph, 
born  August  26,  1669.  4.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  5.  Richard, 
born  January  16,  1674.  6.  Sarah,  born  November  4,  1677.  7- 

Thomas,  born  November  15,  1680. 

(“Hartford,  Connecticut,  Probates,”  Vol.  I,  p.  442.  H.  R.  Stiles: 
“History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Connecticut,”  Vol. 
II,  p.  687.) 

III.  Deacon  Nathaniel  Skinner,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Mary  (Eas- 
ton) Skinner,  was  born  April  5,  1672.  He  removed  to  Colchester, 
Connecticut. 

Deacon  Nathaniel  Skinner  married,  June  13,  1706,  Mary  Gillet, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Gillet.  Children:  1.  Nathaniel,  born  July  10, 
1707.  2.  Mary,  born  June  10,  1709.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 
4.  Eunice,  born  December  5,  1715.  5.  David,  born  January  7,  1717. 
6.  David,  born  November  6,  1719.  7.  Jonathan,  born  August  15, 

1721.  8.  Josiah,  born  April  30,  1724.  9.  Joanna,  born  March  19, 

1727.  10.  Zeriah,  born  June  25,  1730. 

(Michael  Taintor:  “Colchester,  Connecticut,  Records,”  pp.  101- 
109.  H.  R.  Stiles:  “History  and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor, 
Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p.  687.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,”  Vol.  XLVII,  pp.  168-69.) 

IV.  Rev.  Thomas  Skinner,  son  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
(Gillet)  Skinner,  was  born  April  6,  1712,  and  died  October  10,  1762. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  Westchester,  Connecticut,  church  in  1740-42. 

Rev.  Thomas  Skinner  married  (first),  July  9,  1740,  Mary  New- 
hall,  who  died  November  29,  1745 ; he  married  (second),  October  2, 
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1746,  Mary  Thompson.  Children  of  second  marriage : 1.  Benjamin, 

of  whom  further.  2.  Alice,  married,  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  Jona- 
than Champion,  born  February  25,  1744-45. 

(Elias  Loomis:  “Descendants  of  Joseph  Loomis,”  Vol.  I,  p.  109. 
F.  B.  Trowbridge:  “The  Champion  Genealogy,”  pp.  254,  272.  L.  M. 
Boltwood : “Flistory  and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Thomas  Noble, 
of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  112,  1 1 3 . ) 

V.  Deacon  Benjamin  Skinner,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Thompson)  Skinner,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  June  11,  1754,  and 
died  during  a visit  to  Monroe,  Michigan,  December  4,  1828.  He 
was  a “gentleman  farmer  of  great  intelligence,  uncommon  piety,  and 
much  usefulness.  While  in  Williamstown  he  occupied  the  first  house 
west  of  the  West  college,  which  was  burned  soon  after  his  death.” 

Deacon  Benjamin  Skinner  married  twice.  He  married  (second), 
November  3,  1803,  Deodamus  (Noble)  Clark,  who  was  born  in  New 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  July  29,  1766,  and  died  in  Williamstown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, February  7,  1861,  at  the  age  of  ninety-five  years  and  six 
months,  widow  of  Daniel  Clark,  and  daughter  of  Hon.  David  Noble, 
of  New  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  She  retained  all  her  mental  faculties 
to  a very  advanced  age.  She  made  her  home  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
for  many  years,  but  following  the  death  of  her  son,  George  Noble 
Skinner,  with  whom  she  resided,  she  returned  to  Williamstown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  live  with  her  niece,  Mrs.  Eliza  N.  Brewster.  Child  of 
Deacon  Benjamin  Skinner’s  first  marriage : 1.  Samuel.  Child  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Deodamus  (Noble-Clark)  Skinner:  2.  George  Noble,  of 

whom  further. 

(L.  M.  Boltwood:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of 

Thomas  Noble,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  1 12-13.  “Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts,  Vital  Records.”) 

VI.  George  Noble  Skinner,  son  of  Deacon  Benjamin  and  Deoda- 
mus (Noble-Clark)  Skinner,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  January  7, 
1809,  and  died  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  April  8,  1850.  One  account 
says  he  was  born  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  but  this  is  obviously 
an  error,  although  he  was  graduated  in  1827  from  Williams  College, 
in  Williamstown.  He  then  read  law  with  his  half-brother,  Samuel 
Skinner,  in  Le  Roy,  New  York,  and  a little  later  removed  to  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan.  On  March  29,  1850,  George  Noble  Skinner  was  appointed 
a member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Michigan  for  a term  of 
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three  years,  but  died  the  following  month.  Handsome  tombstones 
mark  his  grave  and  that  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  the  graves  of  other 
members  of  their  family  in  Ypsilanti  Cemtery.  Under  date  of  April 

15,  1850,  a petition  was  drawn,  in  connection  with  the  settlement  of 
his  estate,  saying  that  his  heirs  were  “John  B.  Skinner,  aged  about 
14,  Edward  N.  Skinner,  aged  about  10,  and  Angelina,  widow  of  the 
deceased.”  The  petition  requested  that  Anzelina’s  brother,  Theodore 
Champion,  be  appointed  administrator  of  the  estate.  Theodore 
Champion  died  August  3,  1854,  aged  forty-one,  and  is  buried  in  the 
Skinner  lots  in  the  Ypsilanti  Cemetery. 

The  1850  census  of  Ypsilanti,  taken  after  April  of  that  year, 
shows  the  following: 

Angeline  Skinner,  age  34,  born  Connecticut. 

John  Skinner,  age  13,  born  Michigan. 

Edward  Skinner,  age  9,  born  Michigan. 

George  Noble  Skinner  married,  at  Le  Roy,  New  York,  October 

16,  1833,  Angeline  (Anzelina)  Champion,  who  was  born  at  Lebanon, 

Connecticut,  May  2,  1805,  and  died  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  July  6 or 
July  14,  1888.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Champion  and  is 
buried  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Children:  1.  John,  born  in  Ypsilanti, 

Michigan,  April  30,  1837.  2-  Edward  Noble,  of  whom  further. 

(F.  B.  Trowbridge:  “The  Trowbridge  Genealogy,”  p.  254. 

L.  M.  Boltwood:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Thomas 
Noble,  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,”  pp.  1 12-13.  Michigan  Histori- 
cal Commission:  “Michigan  Biographies,”  Vol.  II,  p.  293.  “Michi- 
gan Manual,”  1931,  p.  74.  “Cemetery  Records  and  Inscriptions, 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan.”  “Probate  Records,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,” 
File  No.  758,  Calendar  5,  p.  437,  1850.  “Census  of  1850,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan,”  p.  839.) 

VII.  Edward  Noble  Skinner,  son  of  George  Noble  and  Angeline 
(Champion)  Skinner,  was  born  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  August  3, 
1840.  The  1880  census  lists  him  as  follows: 

Edward  N.  Skinner,  Secretary  Michigan  Bar  Association,  age  39 

father  born  Connecticut 
mother  “ “ 

Margaret  L.  Skinner,  age  37,  born  New  York. 

father,  born  New  York, 

mother,  born  New  York. 

George  N.  Skinner,  age  15,  born  Michigan. 

David  E.  Skinner,  age  13,  born  Michigan. 
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Edward  Noble  Skinner  married,  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  Margaret 
Louisa  Rorison.  (Rorison  IV.)  Children:  i.  George  Noble,  born 

March  19,  1865,  died  July  26,  1921;  married  Lelia  Yost,  born 
November  20,  1870,  died  January  30,  1920.  2.  David  Edward,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Brainard,  died  in  infancy. 

(“Census  of  1880,  Hillsdale  County,  Michigan,”  Enumeration  Dis- 
trict No.  88,  p.  15.  “Cemetery  Inscriptions,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.”) 

VIII.  David  Edward  Skinner,  son  of  Edward  Noble  and  Mar- 
garet Louisa  (Rorison)  Skinner,  was  born  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan, 
February  12,  1867. 

Great  in  industry  and  finance,  a builder  of  the  Northwest  and  a 
generous  benefactor,  David  Edward  Skinner,  who  settled  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  was  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  through  his  diverse  interests.  He  brought  international  fame 
to  his  city  and  the  company  of  which  he  was  the  head  by  swift  con- 
struction, in  war  times,  of  fleets  of  sea-going  steel  ships,  making  a 
record  of  speed  and  quantity  of  production  that  never  has  been 
equaled.  In  the  years  following  the  World  War,  he  was  as  dynamic 
and  resourceful  in  other  enterprises,  and  throughout  his  busy  life  he 
left  a trail  of  philanthropy,  kindliness  and  helpfulness. 

David  E.  Skinner  attended  the  grade  and  high  schools  of  his  birth- 
place and  Weaver  College,  North  Carolina,  an  institution  which  he 
was  later  to  benefit  generously.  He  had,  however,  in  these  early  days, 
his  own  livelihood  to  gain,  and  alone  had  to  be  the  architect  of  his 
character  and  fortune.  As  a youth  of  twenty  he  was  employed  by  a 
salt  merchant  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.  After  that  he  was  connected 
for  two  years  with  Crouch  and  Company,  acquiring  additional  knowl- 
edge about  the  salt  industry.  His  first  important  personal  enterprise 
was  the  establishment  of  a salt  business  in  1897  in  partnership  with 
J.  W.  Eddy.  Within  two  years  he  had  developed  it  to  a stage  where 
it  required  offices  in  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  to  dispose  of 
the  products  of  their  plant,  the  Anchor  Salt  Company,  in  Ludington, 
Michigan. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three  David  E.  Skinner  was  seeking  larger 
worlds  to  conquer  and  to  this  end  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  continued  his  connection  with  the  salt  industry,  but 
was  soon  deeply  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  1901  he  was  a 
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large  stockholder  and  the  vice-president  of  the  Hobbs-Wall  Lumber 
Company,  and  within  another  year  he  and  his  associates  had  purchased 
the  Port  Blakely  Mill  Company,  at  Port  Blakely,  on  Puget  Sound, 
which  owned  the  largest  mill  in  the  world  at  that  time.  Of  this  he  became 
president.  Mr.  Skinner  moved  to  Seattle,  Washington,  in  19 1 1,  to  be 
nearer  his  lumber  interests.  A few  years  later  war  inflamed  Europe, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  sufficiently  gifted  with  imagination  and 
vision  to  realize  that  there  would  result  a tremendous  demand  for 
ocean  carriers.  In  1916,  in  association  with  John  W.  Eddy,  the 
Skinner  and  Eddy  Corporation  was  organized,  with  Mr.  Skinner  as 
president.  Within  a year  this  newcomer  in  the  field  of  ship  building 
was  to  begin  a construction  program  which  made  the  company  world- 
famous  for  efficiency  and  speed. 

The  first  record  by  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  Shipyard  was  set  on 
November  13,  1917,  when  the  steel  steamship  “West  Haven,”  8,800 
tons,  was  turned  out  in  sixty-four  working  days.  The  record  was  cut 
to  fifty-five  working  days  from  the  keel  laying  with  the  launching  of 
the  8,8oo-ton  “West  Lianga,”  in  April,  1918.  Twelve  days  later  it 
was  delivered  to  the  government,  a world’s  record. 

Then  in  succession  came  the  “West  Alsek,”  in  fifty-eight  days; 
the  “West  Apaum”  and  “West  Cohas”  in  fifty-five  days  each;  the 
“West  Ekonk”  in  fifty-seven  days,  all  8,800-ton  carriers. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  period,  1919,  the  plant  had  built  in  three 
years  seventy-two  steel  steamships,  aggregating  638,000  deadweight 
tons,  an  unequalled  record.  Credit  was  given  to  Mr.  Skinner  as  the 
head  of  the  company,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  saying:  “It’s  the  men 
in  overalls  that  make  a shipyard.”  But  it  was  this  same  man  who 
also  said:  “Never  mind  the  money!  A day’s  delay  in  finishing  a 

ship  is  a crime  against  the  boys  in  France.”  The  government  showed 
its  recognition  of  the  Seattle  shipbuilding  firm  by  purchasing  the  old- 
established  plant  of  the  Seattle  Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
and  leasing  it  to  the  Skinner  and  Eddy  Corporation.  Wartime  con- 
tracts of  the  firm  totaled  more  than  $100,000,000.  More  than  fif- 
teen thousand  men  worked  in  the  combined  yards. 

The  end  of  the  war,  of  contracts  and  of  the  demand  for  vessels  in 
nowise  daunted  Mr.  Skinner.  He  closed  the  shipyards  and  became 
interested  in  a variety  of  business  projects.  He  interested  himself 
actively  in  the  Metropolitan  Building  Company,  of  which  he  was  later 
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elected  president.  He  was  to  the  fore  in  the  Alaska  fishing  and  sal- 
mon packing  companies,  and  in  the  development  of  the  Far  North- 
west, as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Corpo- 
ration. He  reached  the  age  of  sixty  and  yet  would  not,  or  could  not 
retire,  so  great  was  his  zest  for  work  and  the  thing  that  lay  just  ahead. 
One  has  written  of  him:  “He  lived  in  deeds,  not  years,  in  things 

planned  and  completed,  not  in  figures  on  a dial.  He  lived  ten  heroic 
and  patriotic  years  in  one  and  paid  the  price.” 

By  the  world  at  large  David  E.  Skinner  will  be  remembered  as  a 
titan  of  industry.  By  the  initiated  few  his  charitableness  will  never 
be  forgotten — charity  in  his  thought  and  treatment  of  others,  charity 
as  expressed  in  generous  if  unostentatious  benefactions.  A paragraph 
in  a tribute  paid  to  his  career  contains  these  words:  “Few  men  have 
accomplished  more  good  in  the  brief  span  of  life  than  did  Mr.  Skin- 
ner. Generous  and  intelligent  in  his  philanthropy,  no  movement  for 
the  city’s  betterment  but  that  gained  his  wise  counsel  and  financial 
support.  His  range  of  giving  covers  a multitude  of  charities,  extend- 
ing from  the  call  of  crippled  children  to  the  encouragement  of  good 
music.”  Not  many  knew  of  his  support  of  the  Children’s  Orthopedic 
Hospital  and  of  the  provisions  he  made  for  its  future,  nor  of  his 
founding  of  a hospital  at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  where  he  often 
hunted.  As  the  president  of  the  Seattle  Community  Fund  for  sev- 
eral years  and  as  chairman  of  a number  of  important  committees  he 
“left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  progress  of  such  work  in  this  city.” 
His  alma  mater,  Weaver  College,  in  North  Carolina,  benefited  by  his 
gifts.  A man  of  few  diversions,  Mr.  Skinner  was  an  expert  with  fire- 
arms, loved  to  hunt  and  enjoyed  golf.  A fine  tribute  to  his  person- 
ality and  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held  was  paid  by  a caddy: 
“He  was  a swell  fellow.”  Among  Mr.  Skinner’s  clubs  were  the 
Rainier,  Washington  Athletic  and  Seattle  Golf  clubs,  in  Seattle,  the 
Pacific  Union  Club,  of  San  Francisco,  and  others  elsewhere. 

The  death  of  David  E.  Skinner,  on  December  27,  1933,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years,  was  the  occasion  of  a city’s  mourning  for  the 
passing  of  one  of  its  most  important  and  beloved  citizens.  Scores  of 
letters  of  appreciation  and  condolence  were  received  by  Mrs.  Skinner. 
The  papers  printed  the  tributes  of  industrial,  civic  and  humanitarian 
leaders.  A memorial  service,  broadcast  by  a Seattle  radio  station, 
was  concluded  with  the  following  address  by  the  Reverend  W.  F. 
Major,  D.  D. : 
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D.  E.  Skinner  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  Little  of  stature,  big  in 
intellect,  brilliant  in  action,  dauntless  in  courage  and  absolutely  fear- 
less, he  tackled  the  project  of  building  ships  in  such  perfection  and 
rapidity  as  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  a marvelous  produc- 
tion, and  soon  his  city  of  Seattle  was  on  the  map  in  a blaze  of  inter- 
national glory. 

He  praised  his  builders,  he  took  into  his  confidence  his  official 
force,  but  day  and  night  his  master  mind  planned  and  weighed,  and 
each  day  was  given  for  execution  that  which  had  been  perfectly 
planned  out  by  him. 

Through  his  experience  starting  with  his  youth,  he  undertook 
great  enterprises  and  carried  them  through  as  a matter  of  fact.  But 
he  never  claimed  personal  privilege  nor  acclaim.  They  were  all  fac- 
tors in  a common  cause. 

He  was  loyal  to  his  friends.  They  were  loyal  to  him.  His  office 
force  was  that  of  a household.  They  met  in  conference  and  each  one 
was  heard  and  heeded.  They  went  out  as  a unit,  as  a family  solving 
their  problems.  He  was  benevolent  without  ostentation.  He  did 
much  to  make  the  Community  Chest  popular  in  the  minds  of  all,  and 
to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  a great  family  working  together  for  our 
common  need. 

Many  an  humble  enterprise  was  made  stable  and  lives  by  his  help- 
ing hand.  Many  an  individual  had  a load  lifted  from  his  mind  and 
was  set  upon  his  feet  by  his  timely  help. 

In  the  hurly-burly  of  the  world  we  forget  those  who  think  and 
plan  for  us  and  work  out  our  hard  problems  by  their  industry  and 
superior  ability  to  achieve. 

Of  my  many  friends,  I have  none  who  coveted  as  little  personal 
commendation  and  praise  as  D.  E.  Skinner. 

But  the  good  men  do  lives  after  them.  And  as  the  city  grows  and 
men  and  women  come  and  go,  firm  and  steadfast  will  remain  the  name 
of  D.  E.  Skinner,  builder,  giver,  friend,  patriot. 

David  Edward  Skinner  married,  at  Bay  City,  Michigan,  January 
15,  1890,  Jeannette  Caroline  Whittemore.  (Whittemore  X.)  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Everlyn  Stuart,  born  May  17,  1891,  died  July  10,  1893, 

buried  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  2.  Edward  Rorison,  born  June  19, 
1896,  died  May  16,  1897,  buried  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  3.  Frances 
Louise,  now  deceased;  married  William  Edris,  of  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton. Children:  i.  Jeannette  Katherine,  ii.  Frances  Skinner.  4. 

Gilbert  Whittemore;  married  Winifred  Swalwell.  Children:  i. 

David  Edward,  II.  ii.  Sally,  iii.  Nancy  Carolyn. 

(Family  data.) 
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(The  Whittemore  Line). 

Arms — Vert  fretty  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  surname  Whittemore  is  derived  from  “White  meadow  or 
lake,”  and  is  found  in  records  of  England  before  1300,  the  first  one 
of  record,  John,  Lord  of  Whytemere,  having  his  domicile  in  what  is 
now  the  Manor  of  Claverly  in  Shropshire.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  a place  in  Shropshire  called  “Whittemore,”  which  the  family  have 
held  in  fee  simple  since  the  signing  of  the  Great  Charter  by  King  John 
in  1215,  at  Runnymede. 

(B.  B.  Whittemore:  “A  Genealogy  of  Seven  Branches  of  the 

Whittemore  Family,”  pp.  3-19.) 

I.  Thomas  Whittemore,  the  American  ancestor  of  the  Whitte- 

more family,  came  to  this  country  between  1639  and  1645,  and  settled 
in  that  part  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  which  is  now  embraced 
in  the  town  of  Everett.  He  came  from  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land, and  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Whittemore,  of  Hitchin,  who  was 
married  in  1566,  and  had  brothers,  William  and  Rowland.  Thomas 
Whittemore,  Sr.,  died  in  or  after  1613,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing record:  “The  26  daye  was  buried  Thomas  Whittemore,  Sr., 

widower,  who  by  his  will  dated  the  5th  of  May,  1613,  gave  twenty 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  Hitchin.” 

Thomas  Whittemore,  the  immigrant,  embarked  from  England 
apparently  after  1638,  as  the  parish  records  of  Hitchin  show  that  his 
son,  John,  was  born  there  after  February  11,  1638-39.  In  1645  he 
purchased  a meadow  from  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston,  and  the 
site  of  the  dwelling  he  erected  thereon  is  still  identified  in  Everett. 
He  died  after  February,  1660,  as  his  will  was  made  at  that  time, 
being  proved  June  25,  1661. 

The  surname  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  Whittemore  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  her  given  name  was  Hanna.  Children,  as  per  will: 
1.  Thomas,  eldest  son,  in  England.  2.  Daniel,  of  whom  further.  3. 
Nathaniel.  4.  John.  5.  Elizabeth.  6.  Benjamin.  7.  Thomas.  8. 
Samuel.  9.  Peletiah.  10.  Abram. 

(Ibid.) 

II.  Daniel  Whittemore,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hanna  Whittemore, 
died  testate,  his  will  having  been  dated  May,  1683,  and  probated 
April  7,  1685.  His  considerable  estate  was  divided  between  his  wife 
and  children. 
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Daniel  Whittemore  married,  March  7,  1662,  Mary  Mellins, 
daughter  of  Richard  Mellins,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Daniel,  born  April  27,  1663.  2.  John  (1),  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 3.  Thomas,  born  March  5,  1667.  4.  Mary,  born  February  15, 
1668-69.  5-  Nathaniel.  6.  Peletiah,  born  in  1680.  7.  James. 

(Ibid.) 

III.  John  ( 1 ) Whittemore,  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  (Mellins) 
Whittemore,  was  born  February  12,  1664-65,  and  died  in  1730,  intes- 
tate. On  April  3,  1730,  his  wife  was  appointed  administratrix  of  his 
estate,  which  was  appraised  at  £503,  18s. 

John  (1)  Whittemore  married  Ruth  Basset,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Basset,  and  granddaughter  of  William  Basset,  who  came  in  the  “For- 
tune” in  1621.  Children:  1.  John  (2),  of  whom  further.  2.  Jere- 

miah. 3.  Benjamin.  4.  Patience.  5.  David,  born  April  6,  1706.  6. 
Deborah,  born  March  1,  1707-08.  7.  Peletiah,  born  October  30, 

1710. 

( Ibid.) 

IV.  John  (2)  Whittemore,  son  of  John  (1)  and  Ruth  (Basset) 
Whittemore,  was  born  in  September,  1694.  His  will  is  dated  Decem- 
ber 1 1,  1770,  was  probated  September  4,  1771,  and  shows  that  he  was 
seventy-seven  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  was  known 
as  “John  of  Leicester,”  as  he  had  removed,  in  1726,  from  Rumney 
Marsh  to  Leicester,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
farm  there,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres,  was 
purchased  from  William  Keen  in  1726. 

John  (2)  Whittemore  married  Rebecca  Richardson,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Richardson,  of  Woburn,  Massachusetts.  Children:  1. 

John,  born  1721.  2.  Nathan,  born  1723.  3.  Phebe,  born  1727. 

4.  Nathaniel  ( 1 ) , of  whom  further.  5.  James,  born  1734. 

(Ibid.) 

V.  Nathaniel  (1)  Whittemore,  son  of  John  (2)  and  Rebecca 
(Richardson)  Whittemore,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  in 
1732,  and  died  at  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1764. 

Nathaniel  (1)  Whittemore  married  Sarah  Rice,  who  died  in 
1782,  daughter  of  Luke  Rice.  She  married  (second)  George  Har- 
rington, of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.  Children:  1.  Sarah,  born 
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July  1 8,  1754.  2.  Nathaniel  (2),  of  whom  further.  3.  Lydia,  born 

February  15,  1758.  4.  Paul,  born  May  24,  1760.  5.  Eber,  born 

April  24,  1762. 

( Ibid.) 

VI.  Nathaniel  (2)  Whittemore,  son  of  Nathaniel  (1)  and  Sarah 
(Rice)  Whittemore,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  March 
9,  1756,  and  died  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  June  9,  1839. 

Nathaniel  (2)  Whittemore  married  (first)  Lucy  Harrington, 
daughter  of  George  Harrington  by  his  first  wife,  Rebecca;  (second) 
Phebe  Waite;  and  (third)  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Hadley,  of  Dublin,  New 
Hampshire.  Children,  all  of  first  marriage  : 1 . Paul,  born  December 

8,  1780.  2.  Nathaniel,  born  May  21,  1783.  3.  James,  born  May 

9,  1785.  4.  Bernard,  born  August  13,  1787.  5.  Lucy,  born  May  14, 
1789.  6.  Thomas,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.) 

VII.  Thomas  Whittemore,  son  of  Nathaniel  (2)  and  Lucy  (Har- 
rington) Whittemore,  was  born  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire, 
September  13,  1790,  and  died  in  Kane  County,  Illinois,  May  23,  1849, 
aged  fifty-eight  years  and  eight  months.  He  removed  to  Hampshire 
Township  in  Kane  County,  Illinois,  in  1836,  and  for  many  years  was 
identified  with  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.  Before  removing  to 
Illinois  he  lived  for  a number  of  years  in  and  near  Rome,  New  York. 
Thomas  Whittemore  was  a man  of  considerable  prominence  and  was 
a leader  among  his  neighbors.  The  first  schoolhouse  in  Hampshire 
Township  was  built  on  the  Whittemore  farm,  and  the  earliest  known 
trustees  were  Thomas  Whittemore  and  Lenas  Allen. 

Thomas  Whittemore  married,  November  1,  1809,  Melinda  Cres- 
son,  born  October  14,  1789,  daughter  of  Gaius  Cresson,  of  Swanzey, 
New  Hampshire.  Children:  1.  Maria,  married  Nelson  Stewart.  2. 
Rowena,  married  William  Robbe.  3.  Bernard  Cresson,  of  whom 
further.  4.  Helen,  married  Pyam  Cushing.  5.  Jane,  married  James 
Whittemore.  6.  Adelaide.  7.  Cordelia,  married  James  Percival,  of 
London,  England.  8.  Sophronia.  9.  Thomas. 

(William  LeBaron,  Jr.,  and  Company:  “Kane  County,  Illinois, 

History,”  p.  458.  Pioneer  Publishing  Company:  “History  of  Kane 
County,  Illinois,”  Vol.  I,  p.  858.  B.  B.  Whittemore:  “A  Genealogy 
of  Seven  Branches  of  the  Whittemore  Family,”  pp.  3-19.  Benjamin 
Read:  “History  of  Swanzey,  New  Hampshire,”  p.  716.) 
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VIII.  Bernard  Cresson  Whittemore,  son  of  Thomas  and  Melinda 
(Cresson)  Whittemore,  was  born  near  Rome,  New  York,  about  1815, 
his  age  being  given  as  “35”  in  the  1850  census  for  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
He  died  December  7,  1856.  He  apparently  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Illinois,  later  settling  in  Pontiac,  Michigan.  He  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Michigan  in  1850,  and  elected  in  1851,  serv- 
ing until  1855.  He  also  served  as  a justice  in  1838. 

Bernard  Cresson  Whittemore  married,  in  Oakland  County,  Michi- 
gan, Caroline  McConnell,  who  was  born  about  1816,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 14,  1868.  Children,  all  born  in  Michigan:  1.  Frances,  born 

about  1839.  2.  Walter,  of  whom  further.  3.  Eugene,  born  about 

1843.  4.  Caroline,  born  about  1847. 

(Family  records.  Michigan  Historical  Commission:  “Michigan 
Biographies,”  Vol.  II,  p.  441.  “Census  for  1850  of  Pontiac,  Oakland 
County,  Michigan,”  p.  21.) 

IX.  Walter  Cook  Whittemore,  son  of  Bernard  Cresson  and  Caro- 
line (McConnell)  Whittemore,  was  born  December  10,  1840,  in  Pon- 
tiac, Michigan,  and  died  December  2,  1870. 

He  married  Frances  H.  Gilbert.  (Gilbert  VII.)  Children:  1. 

Theresa  Frances.  2.  Jeannette  Caroline,  of  whom  further.  3.  Ber- 
nard Cook. 

(Family  records.) 

X.  Jeannette  Caroline  Whittemore,  daughter  of  Walter  Cook 
and  Frances  H.  (Gilbert)  Whittemore,  was  born  in  Bay  City,  Michi- 
gan. She  married  David  Edward  Skinner.  (Skinner  VIII.) 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Rorison  Line). 

The  origin  of  the  surname  Rorison  appears  to  revert  to  a very 
early  period  in  Scottish  history.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with 
Alan  Rorason,  “filii  Rodorica,”  about  1350.  The  volume  from  which 
this  reference  is  taken  is  written  in  Latin  and  “Rodorica”  seems  to 
have  been  the  Latin  version  of  the  Scottish  name  “Rorison”  or  “Rora- 
son.” Another  authority  gives  the  surname  as  a variant  of  Rory, 
indicating  Rory’s  son. 

From  the  following  excerpt,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  might 
be  a possible  relationship  between  the  Rorison  family  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Douglas  in  Scotland.  “Simon  Caruthers,  a neighbor  of  Sir 
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James  Douglas  (1498-1578),  died  in  1548,  leaving  two  very  young 
daughters.  Sir  James  became  their  guardian,  and  in  1561,  Jane,  the 
elder,  was  given  in  marriage  by  Sir  James  to  Thomas  Rorison,  of 
Bardannock.  In  the  meantime,  Sir  James  had  contrived  to  become 
possessed  of  her  patrimony,  which  consisted  of  about  three  thousand 
pounds  sterling  and  a fee  simple  ownership  in  certain  estates  which 
he  appropriated  for  his  own  use.”  The  story  continues  that  the 
younger  of  the  two  girls  forestalled  Douglas’  attempt  to  possess  her 
share. 

(“Registrum  Magni  Sigelli  Regum  Scotorium  (Register  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  Scotland) , 1306-1424,  p.  147.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary 
of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell:  “A  His- 

tory of  the  House  of  Douglas,”  Vol.  II,  p.  253. ) 

I.  James  Rorison,  the  first  of  this  line  in  America,  was  born  in 
Scotland.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  Elizabeth  Douglas,  of  that 
branch  of  the  Douglas  family  to  which  the  Earls  of  Selkirk  belonged, 
and  a cousin  of  that  William  Douglas  of  Castle  Douglas,  Kircud- 
brightshire,  and  of  Newton  Douglas,  Wigtonshire,  who  was  known 
as  “the  greatest  swordsman  of  Scotland.” 

It  is  related  that  the  Scottish  home  of  James  Rorison  was  located 
near  Castle  Douglas,  the  home  of  the  Black  Douglas  of  Scottish 
fame,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Scotland.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here 
that  a member  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Rorison  family,  John  C. 
Rorison,  who  served  in  the  World  War  as  an  aviator  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  at  one  time  was  brought,  in  the  course  of  serv- 
ice routine,  to  Castle  Douglas  and  there  found  a representative  of  the 
Scottish  branch  of  the  family,  still  living  there,  in  the  person  of 
Edith  Sinclair  Rorison,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Vincent  Rorison. 

While  some  records  state  that  James  Rorison  and  his  family 
landed  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  time  stated  is 
probably  in  error,  as  is  later  shown  by  the  record  of  his  son,  Alexander. 

James  Rorison  married,  December  13,  1756,  in  Scotland,  Mar- 
garet or  Peggy  Charters.  Children  of  James  and  Margaret  or  Peggy 
(Charters)  Rorison:  i.Jane.  2.  William.  3.  Mary.  4.  Alexander, 
of  whom  further. 

(“Portrait  and  Biographical  Record  of  Seneca  and  Schuyler  Coun- 
ties, New  York,”  p.  341,  et  seq.  G.  N.  Mackenzie : “Colonial  Fami- 
lies of  the  United  States”  (The  Grafton  Press),  Vol.  I,  pp.  451-52. 
Family  data.) 
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II.  Alexander  Rorison,  son  of  James  and  Margaret  or  Peggy 
(Charters)  Rorison,  was  born  in  Scotland,  April  22,  1763,  and  died 
at  Waterloo,  New  York,  December  27,  1823.  He  settled  in  what  is 
now  Center  County,  but  was  then  part  of  Northumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  1790  census  for  Northumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, gives  one  of  the  name  and  we  find  listed:  “Alexander  Rori- 
son, head  of  family  including  himself,  one  son  under  sixteen,  his  wife 
and  one  daughter.” 

It  is  evident  that  he  was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  as  the  follow- 
ing record  is  found:  “Alexander  Rorison,  soldier  of  the  Continental 
line  from  Northumberland  County  during  the  years  1778-1783.”  He 
also  served  as  a Ranger  on  the  frontier,  having  entered  such  service 
from  Northumberland  County,  Pennsylvania. 

About  1800,  Alexander  Rorison  removed  to  Seneca  County,  New 
York,  where  he  located  on  Lot  15.  The  civil  history  of  the  old  town- 
ship of  Washington,  the  name  of  which  was  later  changed  to  Fayette, 
New  York,  includes  the  name  of  Alexander  Rorison.  He  was  chosen 
commissioner  of  highways,  March  2,  1802,  and  when  the  name  was 
changed  in  1808  to  Fayette,  he  was  elected  assessor. 

Alexander  Rorison  married,  in  Pennsylvania,  February  12,  1788, 
Mary  Wilson,  born  February  12,  1768,  died  at  Waterloo,  New  York, 
December  4,  1833.  Children:  1.  James,  born  December  18,  1788; 

settled  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  of  which  he  was  elected  sheriff. 
2.  Jane,  born  November  18,  1790,  died  February  17,  1813.  3. 

Margaret,  born  September  28,  1792,  died  February  22,  1813.  4. 

Mary,  born  July  7,  1794.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  May  3,  1796,  died  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1813.  6.  John,  born  August  30,  1798;  removed  to  Ypsi- 

lanti,  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan.  The  United  States  Census  of 
1850  lists  John  Rorison,  aged  fifty  years,  born  New  York;  Sarah, 
aged  forty-five;  Caroline,  aged  nine.  “The  History  of  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan,”  reads:  “Mrs.  Sarah  Rorison  was  born  in  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  and  came  to  Ypsilanti  after  1836,”  and  the 
“Michigan  Pioneer  Society  Collections”  state  that  “Mrs.  Sarah  Rori- 
son died  February  15,  1883,  in  her  78th  year  of  age.  She  had  been 
a resident  of  Ypsilanti  city  and  township  for  forty-seven  years.”  7. 
Alexander,  born  August  3 1,  1 800,  died  September  18,1813.  8.  Nancy, 
born  June  14,  1802,  died  young.  9.  David  Barber,  of  whom  further. 
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io.  Peter  Wilson,  born  November  30,  1806.  1 1.  Nancy  Wilson,  born 

October  27,  1809.  12.  Alexander,  born  July  12,  1813. 

(Ibid.  “United  States  Census  of  1790  for  Northumberland 
County,  Pennsylvania,”  p.  184.  “Pennsylvania  Archives,”  Series  III, 
Vol.  XXIII,  p.  245;  Series  V,  Vol.  IV,  p.  692.  Everts,  Ensign  and 
Everts:  “History  of  Seneca  County,  New  York,”  p.  130.  “United 

States  Census  of  1850  for  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan,”  p.  819. 
“History  of  Washtenaw  County,  Michigan,”  p.  506.  “Michigan 
Pioneer  Society  Collections,”  Vol.  VI,  p.  448.) 

III.  David  Barber  Rorison,  son  of  Alexander  and  Mary  (Wil- 
son) Rorison,  was  born  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  April  24,  1804, 
and  died  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  October  26,  1890. 

The  Federal  Census  of  i860  for  Ypsilanti  City,  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan,  gives  the  following: 


David  B.  Rorison,  farmer,  aged  56  years,  born  New  York. 

Lucinda  “ aged  49  “ “ “ “ 

John  L.  “ aged  27  “ 

Sarah  “ aged  24  “ 

Jennie  “ aged  20  “ “ “ “ 

Louise  “ aged  17  “ “ “ “ 

Arda  “ aged  17  “ 

Brainard  “ aged  12  “ “ “ “ 

Minerva  “ aged  9 “ “ “ “ 

David  C.  Meyhew,  Professor  National  Science,  aged  40  years,  born 

New  York. 

Anita  D.  Aldrich,  preceptress,  aged  30  years,  born  Connecticut. 


The  above  illuminating  account  shows  that  David  Rorison  was 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but  most  evidently  his  home  was  one 
of  culture  and  refinement,  as  he  seems  to  have  provided  a private 
tutor  for  his  sons  and  a governess  for  his  daughters. 

David  Barber  Rorison  married,  January  29,  1829,  at  Fayette, 
New  York,  Lucinda  Yost,  born  March  20,  1812,  died  December  15, 
1895,  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  daughter  of  Casper  and  Rachel  (Eding- 
ton)  Yost  and  granddaughter  of  Captain  Casper  Yost.  Children: 

1.  Charles  Ernest,  born  November  23,  1829,  died  March  12,  1830. 

2.  Mary  Eleanor,  born  January  12,  1831;  married  Captain  Henry 
Richards.  3.  John  Lee,  born  June  28,  1832;  married  (first)  Susan 
E.  Platt;  (second),  in  1854,  Elizabeth  Spear.  4.  Rachel  Elizabeth, 
born  October  3,  1833;  married  John  G.  Tooker.  5.  Sarah  Almeda, 
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born  September  14,  1835,  died  in  1893.  6.  Alexander  Casper,  born 

March  14,  1837;  married  Arabella  Beckwith.  7.  Lucinda  Jane,  born 
December  18,  1838;  married  Albert  W.  Miller.  8.  A son,  born  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1841,  died  February  21,  1841.  9.  Margaret  Louisa,  of 

whom  further.  10.  Nancy  Arda,  born  July  25,  1844;  married  Henry 
M.  Grant.  11.  David  Brainard,  born  July  31,  1847,  married  Mary 
Vance.  12.  Minerva  Belle,  born  April  13,  1851;  married  Charles 
S.  Lee. 

(“Federal  Census  of  i860  for  Ypsilanti  City,  Washtenaw  County, 
Michigan,”  p.  825.  S.  N.  Mackenzie:  “Colonial  Families  of  the 

United  States”  (The  Grafton  Press),  Vol.  I,  p.  452.  Rorison  fam- 
ily Bible.  Family  data.) 

IV.  Margaret  Louisa  Rorison,  daughter  of  David  Barber  and 
Lucinda  (Yost)  Rorison,  was  born  in  New  York  State,  August  9, 
1842.  She  married  Edward  Noble  Skinner.  (Skinner  VII.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Gilbert  Line). 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  gules  three  roses  of  the  field,  a bordure  gules. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  gules  cracking  a nut  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Of  ancient  lineage,  the  Gilbert  family  has  an  illustrious  back- 
ground. Appearing  variously  as  Jilbert,  Gerebert,  and  Gislebert,  the 
surname  Gilbert  was  known  in  England  even  before  the  Conquest. 
Westcote,  authority  on  Devonshire  history,  states  that  one  Gilbert 
possessed  land  in  or  near  Dartmoor  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. An  early  seat  of  the  Gilberts  was  at  Greenway  in  the  parish 
of  Brixham. 

Contradictory  opinions  are  held  in  regard  to  the  glamorous  Gil- 
bert pedigree.  Thomas  Gilbert,  of  Compton,  in  the  parish  of  Marl- 
don,  Devonshire,  England,  is  the  earliest  known  ancestor  of  this 
family.  He  married  Amy  and  had  a son,  Jeffrey,  who  married  Jane, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  William  Compton,  of  Compton.  Their  son, 
William,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Oliver  Cham- 
pernon,  Esq.,  and  his  wife,  Egelin,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Hugh 
Valetort,  Esq.,  of  Tamerton.  William  Gilbert,  son  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Champernon)  Gilbert,  was  born  about  1382  or  shortly 
before  that.  His  wife  was  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  (or  Walter) 
Gambon,  Esq.,  of  Mereston  or  Moreston.  Their  son,  Oates  (also 
called  Otho) , was  of  Compton  and  was  sheriff  of  County  Devon  in  the 
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fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Oates  Gilbert  married 
(first)  Alicia,  and  (second)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  (or  Robert) 
Hill,  of  Shilston,  in  Modbury,  County  Devon. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  William  Gilbert,  who  lived  at  Bridg- 
rule  (also  spelled  Bridge  Ruh)  in  County  Cornwall,  was  a member 
of  the  Devonshire  family.  It  is  known  that  Oates  (or  Otho)  Gilbert 
had  a son,  named  William,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  identical 
with  the  William  of  Bridgrule  who  had  a son,  Richard  Gilbert,  of 
North  Petherwin,  County  Devon.  By  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Newton, 
Richard  Gilbert  had  a son,  Thomas,  who  married  Audrey  Ward, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Ward,  of  Brooke,  County  Norfolk.  Their  son, 
John,  lived  in  Little  Ellingham,  Norfolk,  and  married  Anne,  by  whom 
he  had  Jonathan,  claimed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Jonathan 
Gilbert  who  founded  this  family  in  America.  Although  his  exact  place 
in  the  pedigree  has  been  disputed,  it  has  been  stated  that  “it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  (the  Middletown,  Connecticut,  family,  founded 
by  Jonathan  Gilbert)  were  descendants  of  a branch  from  the  Gilberts 
of  Devonshire,  England.” 

(B.  H.  Williams:  “Ancient  Westcountry  Families  and  Their 

Armorial  Bearings,”  p.  88.  Thomas  Westcote:  “A  View  of  Devon- 
shire,” p.  566.  J.  L.  Vivian:  “The  Visitations  of  the  County  of 

Devon,  Comprising  the  Heralds’  Visitations  of  1531,  1564,  1620,  pp. 
405,  408.  Harleian  Society  Publications:  “The  Visitation  of  Nor- 

folk, 1563,”  Vol.  XXXII,  p.  129.  “American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  XII, 
p.  130.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
LXX,  p.  347.  H.  W.  Brainard : “One  of  the  Gilbert  Family,”  p.  3.) 

I.  Jonathan  ( 1 ) Gilbert,  believed  to  have  been  descended  from 
the  Devonshire  Gilberts,  came  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  with  the  first 
colony  in  1635.  Ten  years  later  he  was  about  twenty-seven  years  of 
age  and  was  recorded  as  a bachelor  landholder.  In  1646  he  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Stanton  as  interpreter  to  the  Indians.  He  led  a 
varied  public  career  and  was  evidently  held  in  esteem  in  Hartford,  as 
he  received  numerous  grants  of  land  for  civic  and  patriotic  service. 
In  1653  he  received  a permit  to  build  a warehouse.  Jonathan  (1) 
Gilbert  was  the  first  collector  of  customs  at  Hartford  in  1659,  and 
served  as  marshal  of  the  Colony  for  several  years.  In  March,  1657- 
1658,  he  was  one  of  a troop  of  cavalry  under  command  of  Major 
John  Mason  in  the  Pequot  War.  In  1662  he  was  appointed  to  keep 
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a tavern  at  his  house  at  Cold  Spring  to  relieve  travelers.  Through 
grants  and  purchases,  Jonathan  ( I ) Gilbert  acquired  large  tracts 
of  land,  which  he  distributed  among  his  children.  He  died  December 
io,  1682,  leaving  real  estate  valued  at  £1312.  He  was  buried  in  the 
ancient  burial  place  in  Hartford. 

Jonathan  (1)  Gilbert  married  (first),  January  29,  1645,  Mary 
White,  who  died  in  1650-51,  daughter  of  Elder  John  White,  of  Hart- 
ford. He  married  (second)  Mary  Wells,  daughter  of  Hugh  Wells, 
and  niece  of  Thomas  Wells  (Welles),  Governor  of  Connecticut.  She 
died  July  3,  1700,  and  is  buried  beside  her  husband.  Children  of  first 
marriage:  1.  Jonathan  (2),  of  whom  further.  2.  Mary,  baptized 
December  17,  1649,  died  young.  Children  of  second  marriage,  order 
of  birth  uncertain:  3.  Sarah,  born  July  25,  1651;  married,  July  25, 
1670,  Captain  Andrew  Belcher.  4.  Lydia,  born  October  3,  1654; 
married  (first)  Jonathan  Richardson,  and  (second)  a Mr.  Chapman. 
5.  Nathaniel,  died  unmarried.  6.  Thomas,  of  Boston;  married  (first) 
Lydia  Ballett  or  Ballard,  and  (second)  Mrs.  Mary  Trowbridge.  7. 
Samuel,  born  in  1663;  married  Mary  Rogers.  8.  Ebenezer.  9. 
Rachel,  married,  September  22,  1686,  Josiah  Marshfield.  10.  Hes- 
ter, married  Charles  Dickenson.  11.  Mary,  married  (first)  John  Ros- 
siter,  and  (second)  Samuel  Holton. 

(H.  W.  Brainard : “One  of  the  Gilbert  Family,”  pp.  3-6.  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV,  pp.  229-30, 
344.  “American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  XII,  p.  130.) 

II.  Jonathan  (2)  Gilbert,  son  of  Jonathan  (1)  and  Mary 
(White)  Gilbert,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  May  11,  1648, 
and  died  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  February  1 (or  March  7), 
1698.  He  was  somewhat  wayward  in  his  youth  and  subsequently,  by 
the  terms  of  his  father’s  will,  received  a much  smaller  share  than  his 
brothers.  In  1684  he  appeared  at  the  General  Court  stating  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  by  his  father’s  first  wife  and  that  he  and  his  father 
had  become  reconciled  and  that  his  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stow’s 
daughter  was  fully  approved  by  the  elder  Jonathan  Gilbert.  With  the 
consent  of  Widow  Mary  (Wells)  Gilbert  he  was  granted  an  increase 
from  his  father’s  estate. 

Jonathan  (2)  Gilbert  married  Dorothy  Stow.  (Stow  III.) 
Children,  recorded  in  Middletown,  Connecticut:  1.  Mary,  born  May 
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1 8 , 1680.  2.  Jonathan,  born  March  31,  1681,  died  the  same  day.  3. 
Mehitabel,  born  February  8,  1681-82.  4.  John,  born  June  30,  1683. 
5.  A child,  born  February  8,  1684-85,  died  February  27,  1684-85.  6. 

A child,  born  April  1 1,  1686,  died  April  28,  1686.  7.  Jonathan,  born 
in  1688.  8.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  9.  Sarah,  born  in  1696. 

10.  Ebenezer,  died  March  21,  1717-18. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  IV, 
p.  344.  “American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  XII,  p.  13 1.  H.  W.  Brainard: 
“One  of  the  Gilbert  Family,”  pp.  6-7.) 

III.  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  Gilbert , son  of  Jonathan  (2)  and  Doro- 
thy (Stow)  Gilbert,  was  born  December  27,  1689,  and  died  April  19, 
1756. 

He  married  (first),  March  1,  1715-16,  Hannah  Allen,  who  was 
born  March  6,  1699,  and  died  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  October 
15,  1725,  daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Leek)  Allen, 
of  Middletown.  He  married  (second),  December  4,  1726,  Elizabeth 
Prout,  who  died  at  Middletown,  September  1,  1776.  Children  of 
first  marriage:  1.  Allen,  born  May  17,  1717.  2.  Hannah,  born 

September  10,  1718.  3.  Dorothy,  born  May  6,  1721,  died  October 

4,  1743.  4.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  Children  of  second  mar- 
riage: 5.  Elizabeth,  born  December  15,  1727,  died  in  infancy.  6. 

Elizabeth  (again),  born  February  15,  1728-29.  7.  Eunice,  born 

April  12,  1730.  8.  Ebenezer,  born  June  16,  1731,  died  in  1812; 

married,  September  26,  1754,  Hannah  Miller. 

(“American  Ancestry,”  Vol.  XII,  p.  13 1.  “Commemorative  Bio- 
graphical Record  of  Middlesex  County,  Connecticut,”  p.  570.  H.  W. 
Brainard:  “One  of  the  Gilbert  Family,”  p.  7.) 

IV.  Captain  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  son  of  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  and 
Hannah  (Allen)  Gilbert,  was  born  December  4,  1723.  He  was  a 
soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  Colonies  and  served  as  a captain  of  militia 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  among  those  who  turned 
out  in  Colonel  Comfort  Sage’s  regiment  to  repel  the  enemy  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  July  5,  1779.  In  February,  1785,  Captain  Gil- 
bert removed  from  Connecticut  to  Lebanon,  New  York,  and  two  years 
later  he  was  accidentally  drowned  in  his  own  mill  pond. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Gilbert  married,  December  26,  1744,  Mary 
Butler,  who  was  born  July  28,  1726,  and  died  August  28,  1814, 
daughter  of  Peter  and  Phoebe  (Stow)  Butler.  Children,  recorded 
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at  Middletown,  Connecticut:  i.  Dorothy,  born  October  5,  1745.  2. 

Butler,  born  October  22,  1747.  3.  Nathaniel,  born  April  23,  1750; 
married,  April  29,  1770,  Rebecca  Chloe  Ranney.  4.  Thomas,  born 
April  1,  1752.  5.  Hannah,  born  June  17,  1754.  6.  Allen,  of  whom 
further.  7.  Giles,  born  April  21,  1759.  8.  Molly,  born  September 

18,  1764;  married  Colonel  Joseph  Cornwall. 

(H.  W.  Brainard:  “One  of  the  Gilbert  Family,”  p.  8.  “Ameri- 
can Ancestry,”  Vol.  XII,  pp.  130-31.  “Record  of  Service  of  Connecti- 
cut Men  in  the  Revolution,”  p.  547.) 

V.  Allen  Gilbert,  son  of  Captain  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Butler) 
Gilbert,  was  born  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  April  23,  1756,  died 
at  Orwell,  New  York,  December  13,  1840,  and  is  buried  there.  He 
was  a Revolutionary  soldier,  serving  in  the  1st  Troop  of  Additional 
Infantry  during  1777  to  1781,  and  also  in  the  1st  Troop,  Colonel 
Sheldon’s  Light  Dragoons,  during  1777  to  1783.  He  removed  from 
Middletown  to  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 

Allen  Gilbert  married,  June  25,  1782,  Mary  Hall.  Children:  1. 

Hannah,  born  October  5,  1783.  2.  Betsey,  born  February  15,  1785. 

3.  Lucy,  born  February  10,  1787.  4.  Dorothy,  born  September  10, 

1788.  5.  Richard,  born  January  1,  1791.  6.  Esther,  born  August  28, 
1792.  7.  Edward,  born  May  3,  1795.  8.  Allen,  born  August  1, 
1 797*  9-  Jabez  Hall,  of  whom  further. 

(H.  W.  Brainard:  “One  of  the  Gilbert  Family,”  p.  8.  “Record 
of  Service  of  Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolution,”  p.  273.  “Gene- 
alogy of  the  Family  of  Gilbert,”  a typed  manuscript  in  possession  of  a 
descendant  of  Jabez  Hall  Gilbert.) 

VI.  Jabez  Hall  Gilbert,  son  of  Allen  and  Mary  (Hall)  Gilbert, 
was  born  at  Gilbert  Corners,  New  York,  September  30,  1799,  died  at 
Oswego,  New  York,  May  31,  1879,  and  was  buried  nearby,  in  Orwell. 

Jabez  Hall  Gilbert  married,  September  7,  1826,  Mary  (Polly) 
Salisbury,  who  was  born  October  12,  1803,  and  died  October  14, 
1867,  daughter  of  Reuben  Salisbury,  of  Sandy  Creek,  New  York. 
Children:  1.  Allen,  born  at  Orwell,  July  7,  1827,  died  at  Chicago, 

May  4,  1889;  married,  in  November,  1861,  Helen  Curtiss.  2.  Mary, 
born  November  15,  1828,  died  August  12,  1840.  3.  Uri  Salisbury, 

born  January  29,  1830,  died  November  24,  1886;  married,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1858,  Melissa  Cooper.  4.  Theresa  M.,  born  June  16,  1831, 
died  in  July,  1890,  and  was  buried  at  Rome,  New  York;  married 
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Henry  L.  Stillman.  5.  William  Hill,  born  June  24,  1 833,  died  at  Bay 
City,  Michigan,  in  October,  1903;  married  Cordera  D.  Fay.  6. 
Hiram,  born  May  23,  1835,  killed  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  July  1,  1863.  7.  Anne  L.,  born  November  29,  1836; 
married,  February  24,  1859,  Adoniram  Judson  Shelley.  8.  Alice, 
born  at  Orwell,  New  York,  September  29,  1839;  married,  November 
12,  1868,  Luther  Beckwith,  of  Bay  City,  Michigan.  9.  Frances  H., 
of  whom  further.  10.  Jennette,  born  at  Pulaski,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1843. 

(“Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Gilbert,”  a typed  manuscript  in  pos- 
session of  a descendant  of  Jabez  Hall  Gilbert.) 

VII.  Francis  H.  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Jabez  Hall  and  Mary  or 
Polly  (Salisbury)  Gilbert,  was  born  at  Pulaski,  New  York,  October 
18,  1841,  died  at  Bay  City,  Michigan,  October  11,  1898,  and  was 
buried  at  Pontiac,  Michigan.  She  married  Walter  C.  Whittemore. 
(Whittemore  IX.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Stow  Line). 

Arms — Azure,  three  bars  or,  in  chief  three  crosses  pattee  fitchee  of  the  first. 

(Crozier:  “General  Armory.’’) 

The  surname  Stow  or  Stowe  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  and  signifies 
“place,”  for  example:  Chepstow,  the  marketplace;  Plaistow,  the 

play-place  or  play-ground.  The  records  of  County  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, list  one  Baldwin  de  Stow  as  early  as  1273.  The  Stow  or  Stowe 
family  in  England  is  best  known  in  counties  Middlesex  and  Lincoln. 

John  Stow,  of  County  Kent,  England,  and  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, is  believed  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Thomas  (brother  of 
John  Stow,  the  famous  antiquary,  chronicler  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
and  surveyor  of  the  city  of  London),  and  his  wife  Margaret,  and  a 
great-grandson  of  Thomas  Stow,  tallow  chandler  of  St.  Michael’s 
parish,  Cornhill,  London,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  This  Thomas  Stow 
died  in  1526,  and  Thomas  Stow,  Jr.,  died  in  1559. 

(Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  “New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  X,  pp.  121-22. 
C.  C.  Adams:  “Middletown  Upper  Houses”  (The  Grafton  Press), 
pp.  694-95.  A.  S.  Wiester:  “Genealogy  of  the  Stow  (Stowe)  Fam- 
ily in  America,”  pp.  2-3.) 

I.  John  Stow,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Wetherbee)  Stow, 
was  of  Hawkhurst,  County  Kent,  England.  He  was  born  about 
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1594,  in  England,  and  died  October  26,  1643,  probably  at  Concord, 
Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  forty  years  he  embarked  in  the  ship 
“Elizabeth,”  in  one  of  John  Winthrop’s  companies,  April  9,  1634, 
and  reached  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  17,  1634,  with  his  wife  and 
six  children.  In  the  group  were  also  his  wife’s  mother,  Rachel  Bigg, 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  her  daughter  Patience  (Bigg)  Foster,  aged 
forty  years,  and  the  latter’s  daughter,  Hopestill  Foster,  aged  fourteen 
years.  Mrs.  Bigg  settled  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  with 
her  daughter. 

John  Stow  settled  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became 
a freeman,  September  3,  1634.  In  1638  he  was  a member  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  of  Boston,  and  in  1639 
was  twice  elected  to  the  General  Court.  The  First  Church  of  Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts,  has  the  following  record  of  a statement  made 
by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  “Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  concerning  John 
Stow:  “He  was  a Kentish  man.  Elizabeth  Stow,  the  wife  of  John 

Stow,  was  a godly  matron,  a blessing  note  only  her  family  but  to  all 
the  church  & when  she  had  lead  a Christian  conversation  a few  years 
among  us,  she  dyed  & left  a good  savor  behind  her.” 

Between  1634  and  1643,  John  Stow  is  named  in  a list  entitled, 
“Note  of  ye  Estates  and  Persons  of  ye  Inhabitants  of  Rocksbury,” 
and  is  credited  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  of  land,  twenty 
goats,  eight  kids,  and  an  estate  of  £2  17s.  6d.  He  was  the  eighth 
largest  landholder  on  the  list. 

John  Stow  married,  September  13,  1608,  at  All  Saints’  Church, 
Biddenden,  England,  Elizabeth  Bigg,  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel 
(Martin)  Bigg,  of  Cranebrooke,  England.  She  died  in  August,  1638, 
and  was  buried  August  21,  1638,  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  John 
Bigg  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bigge,  of  Benenden,  England.  John  Bigg 
and  Rachel  Martin  were  married,  September  14,  1583.  Children  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Bigg)  Stow,  all  born  in  England:  1.  Thomas, 

born  about  1617.  2.  Elizabeth,  born  about  1619.  3.  John,  born 

about  1621.  4.  Nathaniel,  born  about  1622.  5.  Samuel,  of  whom 

further.  6.  Thankful,  born  about  1626. 

(Ibid.) 

II.  Samuel  Stow,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Bigg)  Stow,  was 
born  in  England  about  1624,  and  died  May  8,  1704,  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut.  He  was  made  a freeman  of  Boston  in  May,  1645,  and 
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a few  weeks  later  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  College.  He  taught  school  at  Roxbury  and  studied  for  the 
ministry  under  the  Rev.  John  Maverick,  later  preaching  at  Chelms- 
ford, then  at  Charlestown  and  Concord  and  finally  removing  to  Mat- 
tabesett  Plantation  (Middletown,  Connecticut),  in  1652.  For  some 
years  Samuel  Stow  preached  at  Middletown,  and  was  the  only  min- 
ister there  until  1668.  No  church  was  formed  until  years  later,  and 
he  seems  never  to  have  been  ordained.  Samuel  Stow  later  preached 
at  Windsor,  Farmington  and  Wethersfield,  all  in  Connecticut,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Simsbury, 
Connecticut.  On  March  22,  1670,  the  amount  of  property  assessed 
to  him  in  Middletown  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds,  ten 
shillings,  and  he  was  listed  as  a freeholder  and  proprietor.  He 
donated  land  in  Middletown  for  educational  purposes  and,  some  years 
later,  the  thanks  of  the  General  Court  were  extended  to  him  for  his 
“History  of  the  Annals  of  New  England,”  which  he  had  prepared 
with  great  care. 

Samuel  Stow  married,  in  1649,  at  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
Hope  Fletcher,  daughter  of  William  Fletcher,  of  Chelmsford.  She 
died  before  August,  1702.  Children:  1.  John,  born  June  15,  1650, 

at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  2.  Ichabod,  born  February  20,  1653, 
at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  3.  Hope,  born  February  4,  1657.  4. 

Dorothy,  of  whom  further.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  August  1,  1662. 
6.  Thankful,  born  May  5,  1664.  7.  Margaret,  born  May  13,  1665.  8 
Rachel,  born  March  13,  1667. 

(A.  S.  Wiester:  “Genealogy  of  the  Stow  (Stowe)  Family  in 

America,”  pp.  5,  6.) 

III.  Dorothy  Stow,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hope  (Fletcher) 
Stow,  was  born  August  1,  1659,  and  died  July  14,  1698-99.  She  mar- 
ried Jonathan  (2)  Gilbert.  (Gilbert  II.) 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Easton  Line). 

Arms — Per  chevron  gules  and  or,  three  sea-dragons,  ducally  crowned,  counterchanged. 
Crest — A yew  tree  proper. 

(W.  S.  Easton : “Descendants  of  Joseph  Easton,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,” 
pp.  ix-xii.) 

Easton,  like  Norton,  Sutton,  and  Weston,  originally  meant  an 
enclosure  or  homestead  lying  toward  one  of  the  four  points  of  the 
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compass.  Besides  minor  districts  and  farms,  there  are  seventeen  par- 
ishes, hamlets,  and  tythings,  etc.,  in  England,  so  designated.  The 
name  appeared  at  an  early  date  in  the  records  of  England.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  III  the  name  of  Philip  atte  Estone  was  recorded  in 
“Kirby’s  Quest”  in  County  Somerset,  and  in  the  “Hundred  Rolls  of 
1273”  an  Alan  de  Eston  was  recorded  as  a resident  of  County  Oxford. 
There  are  numerous  other  records  in  the  annals  of  England  pertaining 
to  this  ancient  and  illustrious  family. 

(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of 
English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

I.  Joseph  Easton , the  emigrant,  was  born  in  England  about  1602, 

and  died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  August  19,  1688,  aged  eighty- 
six  years.  He  came  to  New  England  about  1633-34,  and  settled  first 
in  Newtowne  (afterwards  Cambridge),  Massachusetts,  where,  on 
March  4,  1634,  he  was  listed  as  a freeman,  having  taken  the  oath 
entitling  him  to  vote.  In  the  spring  of  1636  he  was  one  of  the  band 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  that  removed  from 
Cambridge  and  founded  the  present  city  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Joseph  Easton  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Hartford  and 
held  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  first  church  there.  That  office  in  those 
days  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  honor,  and  his  occupancy  of  it  is 
indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  fellow-townsmen  held  him.  The 
name  of  the  wife  of  Joseph  Easton  is  not  known.  Children:  1.  John. 

2.  Joseph,  born  probably  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  1648,  and 
died  December  30,  1711;  married  Hannah  Ensign.  3.  Mary,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Sarah,  married  Richard  Shirley,  who  died  in  1711. 

(W.  S.  Easton:  “Descendants  of  Joseph  Easton,  of  Hartford, 

Connecticut,’  ’pp.  1,  6-7.) 

II.  Mary  Easton,  daughter  of  John  Easton,  died  June  18,  1695. 
She  married  John  (2)  Skinner.  (Skinner  II.) 

(Elias  Loomis:  “Descendants,  by  Female  Branches,  of  Joseph 

Loomis,”  Vol.  I,  p.  108,  Revised  Edition,  p.  127.  H.  R.  Stiles:  “His- 
tory and  Genealogies  of  Ancient  Windsor,  Connecticut,”  Vol.  II,  p. 
687.) 
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ANDWROUGHT  ANCESTORS.  By  Marion  Nicholl 
Rawson.  366  pp.  octavo,  illustrated  throughout  with  pen 
and  ink  drawings  by  the  author.  (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany, Inc.  $5.00.) 

Handwrought  Ancestors  is  a book  that  grips  the  imagination.  It 
is  crammed  with  information  concerning  the  ways  of  life  of  early 
New  England.  In  this  age  when  everything  is  done  for  us  by  spec- 
ialists it  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  ancestors  were  obliged  to  produce 
with  their  own  toil  the  raw  materials  for  essentials  of  their  daily 
existence;  were  obliged  for  instance  to  raise  their  own  leather  and 
keep  an  eye  on  it  until  it  was  transformed  into  more  or  less  artistic 
foot  gear. 

Miss  Rawson  suggests  the  whimsical  picture  of  the  farmer  raising 
a favorite  calf;  ordering  its  daily  life;  becoming  attached  to  it,  as 
men  will  develop  fondness  for  domestic  animals;  and  then  after  the 
years  of  its  life’s  cycle  have  been  fulfilled  having  the  hide  of  the  favor- 
ite turned  into  shoes  for  the  family.  “Naturally  a shoe  was  a hard 
earned  treasure,”  she  writes,  “to  be  preserved  and  respected  when  it 
had  been  so  intimate  an  object  as  to  have  been  seen  grazing  in  the 
meadow  and  lowing  to  the  bars  each  evening,  for  as  long  as  one  could 
remember.”  This  poetic  fancy  is  typical  of  the  book — a gripping, 
chatty,  homey  book  that  rounds  out  one’s  knowledge  of  the  past. 

Everyone  I dare  say  has  picked  up  odd  bits  of  information  con- 
cerning colonial  customs  and  has  probably  dropped  them  into  the  bag 
of  half-forgotten  memories.  This  book  brings  them  back  with  start- 
ling clarity  and  strings  them  together  in  orderly  sequence.  We  have 
known,  for  example,  that  the  early  colonists  were  obliged  to  rely 
upon  home  talent  for  the  tanning  of  leather.  Miss  Rawson  not  only 
describes  in  word  pictures  the  labors  of  primitive  tanners,  but  she  also 
turns  her  clever  pen  to  the  task  of  sketching  tan  vats  and  tan  yards. 
Much  of  the  enduring  charm  of  her  book  lies  in  the  pen  and  ink  draw- 
ings by  the  author,  for  there  is  nothing  used  by  shoemaker,  black- 
smith, tailor,  carpenter,  cooper  or  in  any  other  colonial  calling  that 
has  not  been  set  down  in  black  and  white  in  Handwrought  Ancestors. 
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The  author  is  happiest,  however,  when  she  brings  to  life  the 
ancient  artisan  who  traveled  from  place  to  place  settling  down  here 
and  there  until  the  simple  needs  of  a household  or  a hamlet  had  been 
supplied. 

In  her  accuracy  of  detail  and  vivid  portrayal  of  the  industries  of 
long  ago,  Miss  Rawson  has  added  another  source  book  to  her  list  for 
those  who  wish  to  further  and  authenticate  their  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican Antique.  Carrolla  A.  Bryant, 

Secretary  Suffolk  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


The  Country  Printer , New  York  State,  1785-1830.  By  Milton 
W.  Hamilton.  (Published  by  the  Columbia  University  Press  as  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association  Series, 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  editor;  this  book  contains  361  pages  plus  introduc- 
tory matter,  and  the  sale  price  has  been  fixed  at  $3.75.) 

Any  manufactured  product  reflects,  to  a certain  extent,  the  polit- 
ical, social  and  industrial  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced,  but 
a country  newspaper,  by  its  very  nature,  is  a valuable  record,  not  only 
of  itself,  but  of  the  life  which  it  recorded. 

City  newspapers  have  been  readily  accessible  and  have  always 
been  used  as  a source  of  historical  information.  Country  newspapers 
are  scattered,  complete  files  are  seldom  available,  and  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable task  to  make  a study  of  them. 

To  prepare  this  book  the  author  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
libraries  and  newspapers  throughout  New  York  State,  and  to  carry 
on  an  extensive  search  for  newspaper  files  and  records.  As  a result 
the  names  of  over  six  hundred  printers,  editors  and  publishers  have 
been  gathered,  with  as  much  biographical  data  on  each  as  possible, 
and  from  this  a composite  picture  of  the  country  printer  of  the  era 
has  been  outlined. 

In  addition  to  being  a valuable  source  book  of  country  life  in  the 
early  days  of  this  government,  it  is  a unique  record  of  the  life  of  the 
combined  artisan-editor-politician  who  set  up  his  small  press  in  every 
community  of  any  pretension  with  the  idea  of  enlightening  his  fellow- 
men  and,  at  the  same  time,  earning  his  living. 

Milton  W.  Hamilton  is  a graduate  of  Syracuse  and  Columbia 
universities,  and  is  now  professor  at  Albright  College. 

C.  S.  Hoagland, 
Secretary  Somerset  Press. 
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A History  of  Printing  in  the  United,  States;  the  Story  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Press  and  of  Its  History  and  Influence  During  the  Pio- 
neer Period  in  Each  State  in  the  Union;  Vol.  II.  By  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie.  (490  pages,  octavo,  71  full-page  illustrations;  R.  R.  Bow- 
ker  Company;  $6.00.) 

Over  125  years  ago  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester,  one  of  the 
leading  printers  of  his  day,  after  devoting  some  years  to  the  study  of 
the  development  of  printing  in  this  country,  brought  out  in  1810  his 
two-volume  History  of  Printing  in  America.  This  work  has  remained 
until  now  the  foremost  and  most  important  book  on  the  subject.  This 
present  year  witnesses  the  publication  of  Vol.  II  of  Douglas  C.  Mc- 
Murtrie’s  new  History  of  Printing  in  the  United  States.  The  other 
three  volumes  are  still  in  preparation  or  in  press. 

During  the  past  125  years  bibliographers,  librarians,  and  col- 
lectors inspired  and  influenced  by  Thomas’  writings  have  searched  for 
and  collected  examples  of  printing  mentioned  by  Thomas  or  unknown 
to  him,  and  also  any  scraps  of  information  about  printers  and  print- 
ing, no  matter  how  unimportant  and  infinitesimal,  provided  they  were 
additional  and  supplemental  to  the  data  compiled  by  Thomas. 

The  rapid  growth  of  vast  and  extensive  private  collections  and 
the  diligent  diggings  of  bibiographers  and  antiquarians  have  brought 
to  light  unbelievably  enormous  results. 

With  these  results  of  over  a century  of  collecting  and  research 
before  him,  Mr.  McMurtrie  has  undertaken  to  consolidate  these  find- 
ings with  Thomas’  work  and  bring  the  knowledge  of  American  print- 
ing up  to  date  in  convenient  and  compact  form.  Naturally  many 
items  and  notes  contained  suggestive  possibilities  which  sent  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie off  on  extensive  and  far-flung  research. 

In  this  Vol.  II,  the  first  to  appear,  he  deals  with  the  Middle  and 
South  Atlantic  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  treats 
the  origin  and  history  of  printing  in  each  State  in  a general  compre- 
hensive manner  and  shows  the  influence  that  printing  played  in  the 
development  of  the  political,  economic,  cultural  and  spiritual  life  of 
the  community.  Subsequent  volumes  will  cover  the  other  states  in 
the  Union,  and  deal  with  the  early  printing  and  printers  in  each  State. 
Mr.  McMurtrie’s  writings  on  early  printing  that  have  appeared  in 
various  historical  magazines  and  learned  societies’  publications  are 
well  known  to  persons  interested  in  this  subject. 
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Being  himself,  like  Isaiah  Thomas,  a practical  printer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Murtrie  is  on  this  account  especially  qualified  for  this  particular  task. 

His  four  volumes  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  American 
printing,  and  will  doubtless  serve  as  our  principal  reference  book  on 
the  subject  for  the  next  125  years,  more  or  less. 

Howard  M.  Chapin, 

Librarian  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
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Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 


Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912. 


OF  AMERICANA,  published  quarterly  at  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  for  April  1,  1936. 

State  of  New  York,  ? 

County  of  New  York,  j ss' 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  M.  L.  Lewis,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Americana,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are : Publisher,  The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and 
80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Editor,  Winfield  S.  Downs,  80-90  Eighth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Marion  L-  Lewis,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Business  Manager,  Marion  L.  Lewis,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are : The  American  Historical  Society,  Inc. ; Marion  L.  Lewis, 
80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Ed.  Lewis,  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York 
City;  F.  M.  Keller,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Benj.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  180  N. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.;  Winfield  S.  Downs,  123  Glen  Avenue,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Payne,  1726  North  Los  Robles,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Mabel  E.  Lewis,  501 
Prospect  Street,  Nutley,  N.  J.;  Myrtle  M.  Lewis,  119  Glen  Avenue,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J.; 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Clampitt,  908  Central  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111.;  Marion  L.  O.  Clark,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.;  James  A.  Dailey,  12  Division  Avenue,  Belleville,  N.  J.;  Ida  E.  de  Mur- 
guiondo,  750  Westminster  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Harry  S.  Hatch,  Madison,  Ind.; 
Bruce  M.  Lewis,  19  Coeyman  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. ; Mrs.  Sanford  L.  Smith,  83  Alex- 
ander Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J.;  Pauline  Lewis,  722  E.  California  Street,  Pasadena,  Calif.; 
Mrs.  Ruth  Lewis  Brewster,  Tower  Apartment,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla;  L.  Murray  Ray, 
287  Delaware  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada;  Sanford  L.  Smith,  83  Alexander  Avenue,  Nut- 
ley, N.  J. ; L.  W.  Ray,  80-90  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City;  Mrs.  Bruce  M.  Lewis, 
19  Coeyman  Avenue,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are : 
None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given ; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

MARION  L.  LEWIS,  President. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  March,  1936. 

(Seal.)  ROSE  HALPIN, 

Notary  Public,  New  York  County, 

Clerk’s  No.  432,  Register’s  No.  6H552, 
(Commission  Expires  March  30,  1936.) 
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